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PREFACE. 


This volume of translation corresponds to the third volume <»f 
the text, and the translators, Mr H. T. Francis, and Mi R. A. Ned, 
have endeavoured to keep up an uniformity with the plan adopted 
in the two former volumes. Mr Francis is responsible for pp. 1 — 
150 and p. 287 to the end, Mr Neil for pp. 151 — 28(). The 
Secretary of State for India has kindly given permission to illustrate 
one of the stories in this volume also from the Bharhut Stupa. 

The two translators of this volume cannot allow the book to 
appear without expressing their gratitude to Professor Cowell for 
his constant help and supervision and for his kindness in compiling 
the index. 
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BOOK IV. CATUKKANIPATA. 


No. 301 


CULLAKALI^fGA- J ATAKA ^ 

[1] '‘'‘Open the gate^'' eiJc,-— Thin story was told by the Muster wlule living ut 
Jotavana, about the admission of four female asceties to the ndignuis life 

Tradition says that Licchavis of the ruling family to tlie number of seven 
thousand seven hundred and seven had their abode at Vesali And all of them 
were given to argument and disputation 

Now a certain Jain, skilled in maintaining five hundred difl'cTent tlu'scs, 
arrived at Vesali and met with a kind reception there. A fem.ih* .lain to > of a 
similar character also came to Ve.sall. And the Liechavi chiefs got up a dis- 
putation between them. And when they pn^veil well matched as disputants, the 
Licchavis were struck with the notion that such a pair would be sure to liuve 
clever children. So they arranged a marriage Uitween them, and as the issue of 
this union in due course four daughters and a .son were Isirn. The daughters 
were named Saccii, LolA,, AvavadakS,, and Pa^carfl., and th(‘ lK)y was called 
Saccaka. These five children when they reacluKl years of discrtition Iwirned a 
thousand different theses, five hundred -from the mother and five hundred from 
the father. And the parents schooled their daughter ' after this manner “If 
any layman refutes your thesis, you are to liccomc his wives, but if a priest 
refutes you, you must take orders at his hands.” 

After a time their parents died. And when they were dead, the .lam Saccaka 
lived on in the same place at Vesali, studying the lore of the Licchavis. [2] But 
his sisters took in their hands a branch of the rose-apple tree, and in the course 
of their wanderings from city to city for purposes of disputation, at last reached 
Sftvatthi. There they planted the rose-apple branch at the city gate and said to 
some boys who were tnere, “If any man, be he layman or priest, is 
maintaining a thesis against us, let nira scatter with his foot this heap of diwt 
and trample under foot this branch.” And with these words they went mU) the 
city to collect alms. 

Now the venerable Sariputta, after sweeping up wherever it was ne^ry, 
and putting water into the empty pots and tending ^ 

went into ^vatthi for alms. And when he had seen and heard alx)ut the bough, 
he ordered the boys to throw it down and trample uiion it. “Let th^ mki 
he, “by whom this bough has been planted, as soon as they ^ve finished their 
meal, come and see me in the gable-chamber over the gate of Jetavana, 


1 Bee R. Morris, Folklnre Jmtmal, iii. 61. 
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So he went into the city, and when he had ended his meal, he took his stand 
in the chamber over the monastery gate. The female ascetics too, after going 
their rounds for alms, returned and found the branch had been trampled on. 
And when they asked who had done this, the lK)ys told them it was Sariputta, 
and if they were an.xious for a disj)utation, they were to go to the chamber over 
the gate of the monastery. 

So they rcturried to the city, and followed by a great crowd went to the gate- 
tower of the monastery, and propounded to the priest a thousand different 
theses. The priest solved all their difficulties and then asked them if they knew 
any more. 

They reidied, “No, my Loni ” 

“Then I,” said he, “will a.sk you something.’’ 

“Ask on, my Lord,” they said, “and if we know it, we will answer you.” 

So the priest jiropoundcd just one question to them, and when they had to 
give it up, the nriest told them the answer. 

Then said they, “We are beaten, the victory rests with you ” 

“ What wdl you do now V' he asked. 

“Our parents,” they replied, “admonished us thus- ‘if you are refuted in 
disputation by a layman, you are to become his wives, but if by a priest, you are 
to receive orders at his hands’. — Therefore,” said they, “admit us to the religious 
life.” 

The priest readily assented and ordained them in the house of the Nun called 
Up^lavannil. And all of them shortly attained to Sainthood. 

Then one day they started this tojiic in the Hall of Truth, how that S5,riputta 
proved a refuge to the four female ascetics, and that through him they all attained 
to Sainthood. When the Master came and heard the nature of their discourse, 
ho said, “Not now only, but in former times too, Sariputta proved a refuge to 
these women. [3] On this occasion he dedicated them to the religious life, but 
formerly he raised them to the dignity of queen consort.” Then he told them 
an old-world story. 


Once upon a time when Kalihga was reigning in the city of Dantapura 
in the Kalihga' kingdom, Assaka was king of Potali in the Assaka 
country. Now Kalihga had a fine army and was him.self a.s strong as an 
elephant, but could find no one to fight with him. So being eager for a 
fray he said to his ministers : “ I am longing to fight but can find no one 
to war with me.” 

His ministers said, “ Sire, there is one way open to you. You have 
four daughters of surpassing beauty. Bid them adorn themselves with 
jewels, and then seated in a covered carriage let them be driven to every 
village, town and royal city with an armed escort. And if any king shall 
be desirous of taking them into his harem, we will get up a fight with 
him.” 

The king followed their advice. But the kings of the various countries, 
wherever they came, were afraid to let them enter their cities, but sent 
them presents and assigned them quarters outside the city walls. Thus 
they passed through the length and breadth of India till they reached 
Potali in the Assaka country. But Assaka too closed his gates against 


* On the Coromandel coast. 
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tiiem and merely sent them a present. Now this king Imd a wise aiul 
able minister named Nandisena, who was fertile in expedients. He 
thought to himself: “These princesses, men sa}, lia\e traversed the 
length of India without finding any to fight for tlu-ir possession. If this 
is the case, India is but an empty name. I myself will do laittle with 
Krdihga.” 

Then he went and bade the guards ojun the city gat<' to them, and 
spake the first staii/a : 

Open the gate to the.se maidens tliro’ NandiMMia's miLrlif, 

King Aruna’.s* sage lion, our city is giianled aright 

[4] With these W’ords he threw open the gate, and brought the maidens 
into the presence of king Assaka, and said to him, “ Kcar not. If there 
is to be a fight, I wdll see to it Make thes** fair piincesses \our chief 
queens.*’ Then be installed them as (jueens by spriiikliiig tliem with holy 
w’ater, and dismissed their attiuidants, Idddiiig them go and tell Kalinga 
that his daughters had lieen rai.sed to th(‘ dignity of (pus-n consoKls. So 
they went and told him, and Kaliiiga said, “T presume lie does not know 
how powerful I am,” and at once set out with a great arin\ Nandisena 
heard of his approach and sent a message to this effect, “I>*t Kuliiiga 
abide within his own marches, and not encroach upon ours, and the battle 
shall be fought on the frontiers of the two c mnlries” On recening tins 
message, Kalinga halted within the limits of his owui tiTritory and Assaka 
also kept to his. 

At this time the Bodhisatta was following the ascetic life and was 
living in a hermitage on a spot lying between the two kingdoms Said 
Kaliiiga, “These monks are knowing fellows. Who ean tell which of us 
will gain the victory, and which will he defeated 1 1 will ask this aseetic. 

So he came to the Bodhisatta disguised, and sitting lespectfully on one 
side, after the usual kindly greetings he said, “^our Reverenci*, Kiilniga 
and Assaka have their forces drawn up each within his own territory, 
eager for a fight. Which of them will be victorious, and winch will he 
defeated]” 

“Your Excellency,” he replied, “tlie one will conquer, the other will 
be beaten. I can tell you no more. But Sakka, the King of Heaven, is 
coming here. I will ask him and let you know, if you come hack again 
to-morrow.” 

[5] So when Sakka came to pay his respects to the Bodhisatta, he put 
this question to him, and Sakka replied, "Reverend Sir, Kil.hga will 
conquer, Assaka will be defeated, and such and such omens will be seen 
beforehand." Next day Kaliiiga came and re|>eated his question, and the 
Bodhisatta gave Sakka’s answer. And Kaliiiga, vithout inquiring what 

tbe real name of the Assaka king. 


‘ The scholiast says Aruna was 
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the omens would be, thought to himself; “They tell me I shall conquer,” 
and went away quite satisfied. This report spread abroad. And when 
Assaka heard it, he summoned Nandisena and said, “Kalinga, they say, 
will be victorious and we shall be defeated. What is to be done 1 ” 

“Sire,” he replied, “who knows this^ Do not trouble yourself as to 
who shall gain the victory and who shall suffer defeat.” 

With these words he comforted the king. Then he went and saluted 
the Bodhisatta, and sitting respectfully on one side he asked, “Who, 
Reverend Sir, will conquer, and who will be defeated?” 

“Kalinga,” he replied, “will win the day and Aasaka will be beaten.” 

“And what, Reverend Sir,” he asked, “will be the omen for the one 
that conquei-s, and what for the one that is defeated ?” 

“Your Excellency,” he answered, “the tutelary deity of the conqueror 
will be a spotless white bull, and that of the other king a perfectly black 
bull, and the tutelary gods of the two kings will themselves fight and be 
severally victorious or defeated.” 

On hearing this Nandisena rose up and went and took the king’s 
allies — they were about one thousand in number and all of them great 
warriors — and led them up a mountain close at hand and asked them 
saying, “Would you sacrifice your lives for our king?” 

“Yea, Sir, we would,” they answered. 

“Then throw yourselves from this precipice,” he said. 

They essayed to do so, when he stopped them, saying, “No more of 
this. Show yourselves staunch friends of our king and make a gallant 
fight for him.” 

They all vowed to do so. And when the battle was now imminent, 
Kalinga came .to the conclusion in his own mind that he would be 
victorious, and his army too thought “The victory will be ours.” [6] And 
80 they put on their armour, and foiming themselves into separate detach- 
ments, they advanced just as they thought proper, and when the moment 
came for making a great eftort, they failed to do so. 

But both the kings, mounted on horseback, drew nigh to one another 
with the intention of fighting. And their two tutelary gods moved before 
them, that of Kalinga in the shape of a white bull, and that of the other 
king as a black bull. And as these drew nigh to one another, they too 
made every demonstration of fighting. But these two bulls were visible 
to the two kings only, and to no one else. And Nandisena asked Assaka, 
saying, “Your Highness, are the tutelary gods visible to you?” 

“Yes,” he answered, “they are.” 

“In what guise?” he asked. 

“ The guardian god of Kalinga appears in the shape of a white bull, 
while ours is in the form of a black bull and looks distressed.” 

“Fear not Sire, we shall conquer and Kalinga will be defeated. Only 
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dismount from your well-trained Sindh horse, and grasping this spear, with 
your left hand give him a blow on the flank, and then w'lth this body of a 
thousand men advance quickly and with a stroke of your weapon fell to 
the ground this god of Kalihga, while we with a thousand spears will 
smite him and so shall Kilihga’s tutelary deity iierish, and then shall 
Kalihga be defeated and we shall be victorious,” 

“Good ” said the king, and at a given signal from Nandiscna he smoU- 
with his spear and his courtiers too smote with their thousand si«ars, and 
the tutelary god of Kalihga died then and there. , , n ,i 

Meanwhile Kalihga was defeated and fled. And at the sight all ^ o 
thousand councillors raised a loud cry, saying, “Kalihga is fled. Then 
Kalihga with the fear of death upon him, as ho fled, reproached that ascetic 

and uttered the second stanza : 

“Kalingas bold Hlmll victory claim, 

Defeat crowns Assakas with Huaiue. 

[71 Thus did your reverence prophesy, 

And honest folk should never he. 


Thus did Kalihga, as he fled, revile that asceticc 
to his own city he durst not so much as once look back 


And in his flight 
And a few days 


And the hermit comerHing 


UU lliO —V. - 

afterwards Sakka came to visit the berinit. 
with him uttered the third stanza : 

The gods from lying words are free, 

T?uth should thcr chiclcst 

111 this, great Sakka, thou didst he , 

Wl me, I pray, the reason why. 

On hearing this, Sakka spoke the fourth stansa: 

Hast thou, 0 brahmin, ne’er been told 

For Assaka have won the fight. 

r xr-i • a Ifinir Assaka returned with hia 
[8] And on “*? sent a me«u.ge to Kkliiiga that 

spoils to his own city. An maidens, 

he was to forward a portion for th y 

“Otherwise,” he added, “I shal alarmed that he sent a fitting 

Sr lud™rthat day forward th. two king, .iv«l 

amicably together. 

His di^mume ended, the of'l^i? 

krisT^^dnjsrthrhermi^ 
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M AH A ASS AROH A- J ATAKA. 


“TV/// f/ifts bejttowed” etc . — This story the Master told while dwelling at 
Jetavaiia, about the Elder Ananda. The circumstances that suggested the story 
have been already given. “In former days too,” the Master said, “wise men 
acted on the jirinciple that one g<x)d turn deserves another.” And hereupon he 
told them a story of the olden time. 


Once upon a time the Bodhisatta was king of Benares, and exercising 
his rule with justice and equity he gave alms and kept the moral law. 

And being minded to quell some disturbance on his frontier he set out 
with a large force, but being defeated he mounted his horse and fled till he 
reached a certain border village. Now there dwelt here thirty loyal 
subjects and they were gathered together very early, in the middle of the 
village, to transact the business of the place. And at this moment the 
king mounted on his mail-clad horse and splendidly equipped [9] rode into 
the place by the village gate. The people were terrified and saying, 
“What can this be?” fled every man to his own home. But there was 
one man who without going to his own house, came to welcome the king. 
And telling the stranger that the king, he heard, had come to the frontier, 
he inquired who he was and whether he was a royalist or a rebel. “ I am 
for the king, Sir,” he said. “ Then come with me,” he answered, and led 
the king to his home and made him sit down on his own seat. Then the 
man said to his wife, “My dear, bathe our friend’s feet;” and when she had 
so done, he offered him the best food he could, and had a bed made ready 
for him, bidding him rest awhile. So the king lay down. Then his host 
took off the aimiour from the horse, turned him loose, gave him water to 
drink and grass to eat and rubbed him down with oil. Thus did he tend 
the king for three or four days, and the king said, “ Friend, I am now off,” 
and again he did all due service both to the king and his horse. The king 
after he had taken food, on leaving said, “1 am called the Great Horseman. 
Our home is in the centre of the city. Should you come there on any 
business, stand at the door on the right hand and ask the porter where the 
Great Horseman dwells, and take him with you and come to our house.” 
With these words he departed 

Now the army, not seeing the king, remained encamped outside the 
town, but when they saw him, they came out to meet him and escorted 
him home. The king on entering the city stood at the entrance of the 
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gate and calling the porter ordered the crowd to retire and said, “ Friend, 
a certain man who lives in a frontier village will come here, anxious to see 
us, and will ask where the house of the Great Horseman is. Take him 
by the hand and bring him into our presence, and then you sLall receive a 
thousand pieces of money.” 

But when the man failed to come, the king inci-eased the tax on the 
village where he dwelt. But though the tax was raised, still he did not 
come. So the king increased the tax for the second and third time, and 
still he came not. Then the inhabitants of the village gathered Uigether 
and said to the man ; “Sir, from the time the Hoi-seinan came to you, 
[10] we have been so weighed down by the tax that we cannot lift u[) our 
head. Go and see the Great Horseman and persuade him to lighten our 
burden.” 

“Well, I will go,” he answered, “but I cannot go empty-handed. My 
friend has two sons : so get you ready ornaments and suits of clothes for 


them and for his wife and for my friend himself.” 

“ Very well,” they said, and got everything ready for a pnwuit. 

So he took both this gift and a cake fried in his own liousc. And 
when he came to the door on the right hand he asked the jiorter whi^re the 
house of the Great Horseman might be. The porter answered, “Come 
with me and I will shew you,” and took him by the hand, and on arriving 
at the king’s gate sent in word, “The porter has come and has brought 
with him the man who dwells in the border village.” The king on heanng 
it, rose from his seat and said, “Let my friend and all that have come with 
him enter.” Then he went forward to welcome him and embraced him, an 
after inquiring if his friend’s wife and children were well, he took him by 
the hand, stepped on the dais and seated him on the royal ^ u 

the white umbrella. And he summoned his chief consort and said, 
my friend’s feet.” So she washed his feet. The king spnn e wa 
frL a golden bowl, while the queen washed his feet and anointed them 
with scented oil. Then the king asked, “Have you anything for u» W 
eatr’ And he said, “Yes, my lord,” and brought out ^ ^ 

The king received them in a golden dish, and showing ^ 

wards him he said, “Eat what my friend has brought, ^ 

his queen and his ministers, and himself too ate of it. 

bb. biib A.. * ki., » .k- 
olbi .Ilk.. W p.> •• lb* »• "1 fk- 

b,.. p .] Tb. b^ -ll 

on the dress and ornaments he had ^ ^nnrB savins “ Go 

him with food fit for a king and bade one of hu. ^ 

and see that his beard U trimmed after the faahion of 
Uthe in scented water. Then dress him in a ^ ^ 

thonsand pieces of money, and adorn him m royal style and bring him 
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here.” This was done. And the king by beat of drum through the city 
gathered together his councillors, and throwing a thread of pure vermilion 
across the white umbrella, gave him the half of his kingdom. From that 
day they ate, drank and dwelt together and they became firm and in- 
separable friends. 

Then the king sent for the man’s wife and family and had a house 
built for them in the city, and they ruled the kingdom in perfect harmony. 
So the courtieia waxed wroth and said to the king’s son, “ O prince, the 
king has given the half of his kingdom to a certain householder. He eats 
and drinks and dwells with him, and orders us to salute his children. 
What service he has done the king we know not. What does the king 
mean? We feel ashamed. Do you speak to the king.” He i-eadily 
agreed to do so, and told every word to the king and said, “ 0 great king, 
do not act thus.” 

“My son,” he answered, “do you know where I dwelt after I was 
defeated in battle?”' 

“I know not, my lord,” he said. 

“ I was living,” said the king, “ in this man’s house, and when I had 
recovered my health I came back and reigned again. How then should I 
not bestow honour on my benefactor ? ” 

And then the Bodhisatta went on to say, “ My son, whosoever giveth 
to one unworthy of his gift, and to the deserving giveth nought, that man 
when he falls into misfortune findeth no one to help him.” And to point 
the moral he uttered these verses : 

[12] Thy gifts bestowed upon or fool or knave, 

In sorest need would bring no friend to save: 

But grace or kindness to the good displayed 
In sorest need would bring thee timely aid. 

Boons to unworthy souls are spent in vain, 

Thy smallest service to the goM is gain: 

A noble action though it stands alone, 

Renders the doer worthy of a throne: 

As fruit abundant from the tiny seed. 

Eternal fame springs from a virtuous deed. 

[13] On hearing this neither the councillors nor the young prince had 
aught to say in answer. 


The Master, his discourse ended, thus identified the Birth: “At that time it 
was Ananda who dwelt in the frontier village, while I myself was king of 
Benares.” 


> Oompare No. 157, vol. ii. 
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EKARAJA-JATAKA. 


“0 monarch that mt” e/c.— This story the Master told while dwelling at 
Jetavana, about a courtier of the king of Kosala. The circumstances that 
suggest^ the story have been already related in the Seyyaipsa' Birth. On this 
oo^ion the Master said, “You are not the only one who got good out of evil : 
wise men of old also got good out of evil.” And he told an old-world story. 


Once upon a time a minister in attendance on the king of Benares 
misconducted himself in the royal harem. The king after witnessing his 
offence with his own eyes banished him from the kingdom. How he took 
service with the king of Kosala, named Dabbasena, is all told in the 
Mahwllava* Birth. 

But in the present story Dabbasena had the king of Benares sensed 
while sitting on the dais in the midst of his councillors, and fastening him 
by a cord on the lintel of the door suspended him head downwards. The 
king cultivated feelings of charity towards the rebel prince, and by a 
process of complete absorption entered upon a state of mystic meditation, 
and bursting his bonds sat cross-legged in the air. The rebel prince was 
attacked with a burning pain in the body, and with a cry of “ I bura, 
I burn,” he rolled over and over on the ground. When he asked the 
reason of it, his courtiers repUed, “It is because the king whom you 
suspend head downwards from the lintel of the door is such an mnoimt 
and holy man.” Then said he, “Go quickly and rel^ him. H.s 
servants went and found the king sitting cross-legged in the air, and came 
back and told Dabbasena. [U] So he went with all speed, and bowing 
before him asked his pardon and repeated the first stania : 

On hearing thU the Bodhisatta repeated the rest of the stansas : 

® 0 “wh; be^^ 


1 No. 282, vol. ii. 
» No. 61, vol. i. 
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The end is accomplished, my task is now done, 

The prince once my foe is no longer estranged, 

But now that the fame I so envied is won, 

0 why should the form of my visage be changed / 

^When joy turns to sorrow, and weal becomes woe, 

Patient souls even pleasure may wring from their pain, 

But no such distinction of feeling they know, 

When the calm of Nirvftna j>oor mortals attain. 

[15] On hearing this Dabbasena asked forgiveness of the Bodhisatta 
and said, “ Rule over your own people and I will drive out the rebels from 
amongst you." And after punishing that wicked councillor he went his 
way. But the Bodhisatta handed over the kingdom to his ministers, and 
adopting the ascetic life of a Rishi he became destined to birth in the 
Brahma* world. 


When the Master had finished this discourse, he identified the Birth: “At 
that time Ananda was Dabbasena, and I myself was the king of Benares.” 


No. 301 

DADDiRA-JATAKA. 

^^0 DaddarOj who” etc . — This ston^ the Master told while dwelling at Jetavana. 
about a certain choleric fellow. Ine circumstance has been already related 
before. On this occasion when a discussion had arisen in the Hall of Truth 
about the pai^ionate nature of the man, the Master came up, and when in 
answer to his inquiry he was told by the Brethren the subject of their discourse, 
he sent for the man and asked, “Is it true. Brother, what thi^ say, that you 
are passionate?” “Yes, my Lord, it is so,” he replied. [16] Imen the Master 
said, “Not now only. Brethren, but of old too this fellow was very choleric, and 

^ Compare Lord Houghton’s poem, ‘‘Fleasare and Pain.” 

See the Fakeer as he swings on his iron, 

See the thin Hermit that starves in the wild; 

Think ye no pleasures the penanoe environ, 

And hope the sole bliss by which pain is beguiled? 

No! in the kingdoms those spirits are reaching. 

Vain are our words the emotions to tell; 

Tain the distinctions our senses are teaching, 

For Pain has its Heaven and Pleasure its Hell! 
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owing to his passionate temper wise men of former days though continuing to 
lead perfectly innocent lives as Naga princes, had to dwell three years on a filthy '' 
dunghill.” And herewith he told an old story. 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was reigning at Benares, the 
Daddara Nagas dwelt at the foot of Mount Daddara in the Himalaya region 
and the Bodhisatta came to life as Mahadaddara, the son of Suradaddara, the 
king of that country, with a younger brother named Culladaddara. The 
latter was passionate and cruel, and went about abhaing and striking the 
Naga maidens. The Naga king, on hearing of his cruelty, gave orders for 
his expulsion from the Naga world. But Mahadaddara got his father to 
forgive him and saved his brother from expulsion. A second time the 
king was wroth with him, and again he was induced to forgive him. But 
on the third occasion the king said, “You have prevented me from 
expelling this good-for-nothing fellow ; now both of you get you gone from 
this Naga world, and live for three years at Benares on a dunghill.” 

So he drove them forth from the Naga country and they went and 
lived at Benares. And when the village boys saw them looking for their 
food in a ditch bounding the dunghill, they struck them and threw clods 
and sticks and other missiles at them, and crying out, “What have we 
here — water lizards with big heads and tails like needles ? " uttered other 
words of abuse. But Culladaddara, by reason of his fierce and passionate 
nature, being unable to put up with such disrespect said, “ Brother, these 
boys are mocking us. They don’t know that we are venomous serpents. 
I can’t stand their contempt for us. I will destroy them by the breath of 
my nostril.” And then addressing his brother, he repeated the first 
stanza : 

0 Daddara, who such an insult could bear? 

“Ho! frog-eating stick-i’-the-mud,” they cry: 

To think that these poor harmless creatures should dare 
A serpent with poisonous fang to defy! 

[17] On hearing his words Mahadaddara uttered the rest of the 
stanzas : 

An exile driven to a foreign shore 
Must of abuse lay up a goodly store; 

For where his rank and virtues none can know, 

Only the fool his pride would care to show. 

He who at home a “shining light” may be. 

Abroad must suffer men of low degree. 

So they dwelt there three years. Then their father recalled them 
home. And from that day their pride was abated. 
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When the Maater bad brought his discourse to an end, he proclaimed the 
Truths and identified the Birth : — At the conclusion of the Truths the choleric 
Brother attained Fruition of the Third Path : — “At that time the choleric Brother 
was Culladaddara, and I myself was Mah&daddara.” 


No. 305. 

SiLAViMAMSAN A-J ATAKA 


[ 18 ] “/« iooth there ia,” etc . — This story the Master told while dwelling at 
Jetavana, about the rebuking t>f sin. The circumstances will be set forth in the 
P&nlya Birth* in the Eleventh Book. The following is a brief summary of it. 

Five hundred Brethren living in Jetavana, at the close of the middle watch 
of the night, entered into an argument on the pleasures of sense. Now the Master 
through all the six divisions of night and day keeps a continual watch over the 
Brethren, even as a one-eyed man carefully guards his eye, a father his only son, 
or a yak its tail In the night time, with his supernatural vision regarding 
Jetavana, he beheld these Brethren, as it were, like robbers that had found their 
way into some great king’s palace. And opening his perfumed chamber he 
summoned Ananda and bade him assemble the Brethren in the Home of the 
Golden Pavement, and prepare a seat for him at the door of the perfumed cham- 
ber. Ananda did as he was commanded and told the Master. Then the Master, 
sitting down on the seat prepared for him, addressed the Brethren collectively 
and said, “ Brethren, wise men of old thought there was no such thing as secrecy 
in wrong-doing and so refrained from it,” and he told them a story of the olden 
time. 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the Bodhi- 
satta came to life in a brahmin family, and when he was of age, he was taught 
soienoe by a world-renowned professor of that city, being at the head of a 
class of five hundred students. Now his teacher had a grown-up daughter. 
And he thought ; “ 1 will test the virtue of these youths and will give her 
in marriage to him that most excels in virtue.’’ 

So one day he thus addressed his pupils: “My friends, I have a 
grown-up daughter, and I intend to give her in marriage, but 1 must have 
proper dressee and ornaments for her. Do you then steal some without 
your friends discovering and bring them to me. Whatever no one has 
seen you take I will accept, but if you allow an 3 rthing you bring to be 
seen, I shall refuse it” They assented, saying, “Very well,” and from 
that day they stole dresses and ornaments without their friends’ knowledge 

^ See B. Morris, Folklore Jouraalt iii. 244. 

» No. 469, Vol. iv. 
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and brought them to him. And the teacher arranged whatever each pupil 
brought in a separate place. But the Bodhisatta stole nothing. 

Then the teacher said, [19] “ But you, my friend, bring me nothing.” 
** True, Master,” he I'eplied. “ Why is this, my friend ? ” he asked. “ You 
accept nothing,” he answered, unless it is taken secretly. But I find 
there is no such thing as secrecy in wrong-doing.” 

And to illustrate this truth he repeated these two stanzas : 

In sooth there is no act of sin, that in this world may hidden lie. 

That which the fool a secret deems, the spirits of the wood espy. 

Concealment nowhere may be found, nor can a void exist for me. 

E'en where no being is in sight, while I am there, no void can be. 

The Master, being pleased with his words, said, “ Friend, there is no 
lack of wealth in my house, but I was anxious to marry my daughter to a 
virtuous man, and I acted thus to prove these youths. But you alone are 
worthy of my daughter.” Then he adorned his daughter and gave her in 
marriage to the Bodhisatta, but to his other pupils he said, “ Take back all 
that you brought me to your several homes again.” 


Then the Master said, “ It was thus, Brethren, that the wicked pupils by 
their dishonesty failed to win this woman, while this one wise youth by his 
virtuous conduct obtained her as his wife.” And in his Perfect Wisdom he gave 
utterance to yet two other stanzas : 

Masters Bastard* and Low and Easy and Gay, 

With Bravo and Frail, for a wife, went astray; 

But our Brahmin, well seen in the Law from his youth. 

Won a bride by his courage in bolding the Truth. 

[20] The Master, having brought this solemn lesson to an end, declared the 
Truths and identified the Birth:— At the conclusion of the Tniths these five 
hundred Brethren attained to Sainthood :—** At that time S&riputta was the 
Teacher, and I myself was the Wise Youth." 


No. 306. 


sujAta-jAtaka. 


** WhcU ii this igg-thap«d fruit” etc . — This story was told by the Master while 
dwelling at Jetavana, about queen MallikA. 

^ One day, they say, there was a dispute at court between her and the kins*. 
Men still sp^ of it as the ' Harem QuarreL' The king was so enraged that ne 

* The Scholiast explains that these were the names of six leading disdples amongst 
those that yielded to temptation. 

* Pasenadi, king of Kosala. 
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igDored her existence. Mallika thought : “ The Master, I fancy, knows not how 
angry the king is with me.” But the Master knew all about it and resolved to 
make peace between them . So early in the morning he put on his inner garment 
and taking his bowl and robes he entered Savatthi with a following of five 
hundred brethren and came to the palace gate. The king took his bowl from 
him, brought him into the house, and placing him on the seat prepared for him, 
poured the Water of Donation on the hands of the Brotherhood with Buddha at 
their head, and brought them rice and cakes to eat. But the Master covered up 
his bowl with his hand and said, “Sire, where is the queen 

“ What have you to do with her, ^verend Sir ? ” he answered. “ Her head 
is turned, she is intoxicated with the honour she enjoys.” 

“ Sire,” he said, “ after you yourself bestowed this honour on the woman, it is 
wrong of you now to get rid of her, and not to put up with the offence she has 
committed against you.” 

The king hearkened to the words of the Master and sent for the queen. 
[21] And she ministered to the Master. “You ought,” he said, “to live together 
in peace,” and singing the praises of the sweets of concord he went his way. And 
from that day they lived happily together. 

The Brethren raised a discussion in the Hall of Truth, how that the Master 
had reconciled the king and queen by a single word. The Master, when he 
came, inquired what the Brethren were discussing, and on being told said, “Not 
now only, Brethren, but formerly too I reconciled them by a single word of 
admonition.” And he told an old story. 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was king at Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was his minister and his temporal and spiritual adviser. 

Now one day the king stood at an open window looking into the palace 
court. And at this very moment the daughter of a fruiterer, a beautiful 
girl in the flower of her youth, stood with a basket of jujubes on her head 
cr 3 dng, “Jujubes, ripe jujubes, who’ll buy my jujubes?” But she did not 
venture into the royal court*. 

And the king no sooner heard her voice than he fell in love with her, 
and when he learned that she was unmarried he sent for her and raised 
her to the dignity of chief queen, and bestowed great honour upon her. Now 
she was dear and pleasing in the king’s eyes. And one day the king sat 
eating jujubes in a golden dish. And the queen Sujata, when she saw the 
king eating jujubes, asked him, saying, “ My lord, what in the world are 
you eating ? ” And she uttered the first stanza : 

What is this egg-shaped fruit, my lord, so pretty and red of hue, 

In a gold dish set before thee? Pray tell me, where they grew. 

And the king was wroth and said, “ O daughter of a greengi'ocer, 
dealer in ripe jujubes, do you not recognise the jujubes, the special fruit 
of your own family ? ” And he repeated two stanzas : 

[22] Bare-headed and meanly clad, my queen, thou once didst feel no shame, 

To fill thy lap with the jujube fruit, and now thou dost ask its name ; 

Thou art eaten up with pride, my queen, thou findest no pleasure in life, 

Begone and gather thy jujubes again. Thou shalt be no longer ray wife. 

* r^ahffane na gaccfuui. With Fausb^’s text r^on^ofiefia, it mast be 

« She paaeed by way of the court.” 
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Then the Bodhisatta thought, No one, except myself, will be able to 
reconcile this pair. I will appease the king's anger and prevent him from 
turning her out of doors." Then he repeated the fourth stanza : 

These are the sins of a woman, my lord, promoted to high estate : 

Forgive her and cease from thine anger, O king, for 'twas thou didst make 

her great 

So the king at his word put up with the offence of the queen and 
restored her to her former position. And thenceforth they lived amicably 
together. 


The Master, his lesson ended, identified the Birth : “ At that time the king of 
Kosala was king of Benares, Mallika was Sujat& and I myself was the Minister.” 


No. 307. 

PALiSA-JATAKAh 


[23] “ ITAy, brahmin, though, etc , — The Master, when he was stretched upon 
the bed of death, told this sto^ of the Elder Ananda. 

The venerable man, knowing that the Master on this very night at eventide 
would die, said to himself, “ I am still under discipline and have duties to per- 
form, and my Master is certainly going to die, and then the service 1 have ren- 
dered to him for five-and -twenty years will fruitless.” And so being over- 
whelm^ with sorrow he leaned upon the monkey-head which formed the lx>lt of 
the garden store-room and burst into tears. 

And the Master, missing Ananda, asked the Brethren where he was, and on 
hearing what was the matter he sent for him and addressed him as follows: 
“Ananda, thou hast laid up a store of merit. Continue to strive earnestly and 
thou wilt soon be free from human passion. Grieve not thyself. Wherefore 
should the service thou hast rendered me prove fruitless now, seeing that thy 
former services in the d^s of thy sinfulness were not without their reward ? ” 
Then he told a legend of the past. 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta reigned in Benares, the Bodhi- 
satta came to life in the form of a Judas-tree sprite. Now at this time all 
the inhabitants of Benares were devoted to the worship of such deities, 
and constantly engaged in religious offerings and the like. 

1 See R. Morrii, Folklore Journal, iii. 866. 


j. m 
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And a certain poor brahmin thought, “I too will watch over some 
divinity.” So he found a big Judas-tree growing on high ground, and by 
sprinkling gravel and sweeping all round it, he kept its root smooth and 
free from grass. Then he presented it with a scented wreath of five sprays 
and lighting a lamp made an offering of flowers and perfume and incense. 
And after a reverential salutation he said, “ Peace be with thee,” and then 
went his way. On the next day he came quite early and asked after its 
welfare. Now one day it occurred to the tree-sprite, “ This brahmin is 
very attentive to me. I will test him and find out why he thus worships 
me, and grant him his desire.” So when the brahmin came and was 
sweeping about the root of the tree, the spirit stood near him disguised as 
an aged brahmin and repeated the first stanza : 

[24] Why, brahmin, though thyself with reason blest. 

Hast thou this dull insensate tree addressed ? 

Vain is thy prayer, thy kindly greeting vain, 

From this dull wood no answer wilt thou gain. 

On hearing this the brahmin replied in a second stanza : 

Long on this spot a famous tree has stood, 

Meet dwelling-place for spirits of the wood ; 

With deepest awe such beings T revere. 

They guaiti, methinks, some sacred treasure here. 

The tree-sprite on hearing these words was so pleased with the brahmin 
that he said, 0 brahmin, I was born as the divinity of this tree. Fear 
not. I will grant you this treasure.” And to reassure him, by a great 
manifestation of divine power, he stood suspended in the air at the 
entrance of his celestial mansion, while he recited two more stanzas : 

O brahmin, I have marked thy act of love; 

A pious deed can never fhiitless prove. 

Lo ! where yon flg-tree casts its ample shade, 

Due sacrifice and gifts of old were paid. 

Beneath this fig a buried treasure lies. 

The gold imea^, and claim it as thy prize. 

[26] The spirit moreover added these words: “O bitdimin, thou 
wouldst be weary, if thou hadst to dig up the treasure and carry it away 
with thee. Do thou therefore go thy way, and I will bring it to thy house 
and deposit it in such and such a place. Then do thou enjoy it all thy 
life long, and give alms and keep the moral law.” And after thus admon- 
ishing the brahmin, the tree-sprite, by an exercise of divine power, con- 
veyed the treasure into the brahmin’s house. 


The Master here brought his lesson to an end and identified the Birth : “ At 
that time Xnanda was the Brahmin, and I myself was the Tree-sprite.” 
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No. 308. 


JAVASAKUNA-JATAKA’. 

“ Kindness as much” etc . — This story was told by the Master while dwelling 
at Jetavana, about the ingratitude of Devadatta. 

He end^ it by saying, Not only now, but in former days did Devadatta 
show ingratitude,” and with these words he told a story of the past. 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta came to life as a woodpecker in the Him&laya country. 

[26] Now a certain lion, while devouring his prey, had a bone stick in 
his throat. His throat swelled up so that he could not take any food and 
severe pains set in. Then this woodpecker, while intent on seeking its 
own food, as it was perched on a bough, saw the lion and asked him, 
saying, Friend, what ails you 1 ” He told him what was the matter, and 
the bird said, ** I would take the bone out of your throat, friend, but I 
dare not put my head into your mouth, for fear you should eat me up.” 

** Do not be afraid, friend ; I will not eat you up. Only save my 
life.” 

“ All right,” said the bird, and ordered the lion to lie down upon his 
side. Then it thought: “Who knows what this fellow will be about t” 
And to prevent his closing his mouth, it fixed a stick between his 
upper and lower jaw, and then putting its head into the lion’s mouth, it 
struck the end of the bone with its beak. The bone fell out and dis- 
appeared. And then the woodpecker drew out its head from the lion’s 
mouth, and with a blow from its beak knocked out the stick, and hopping 
off sat on the top of a bough. 

The lion recovered from his sickness, and one day was devouring a wild 
buffalo which he had killed. Thought the woodpecker : “ I will now put 
him to the test,” and perching on a bough above the lion’s head, it fell to 
oonversing with him and uttered the first stanza : 

Kindness as much as in us lay. 

To thee, my lord, we once did show: 

On us in turn, we humbly pray, 

Do thou a trifling boon bwtow. 

» Oompan Tibetan Tales, xxvu. p. 811: “The Ungrateful Lion.” 

Wolf and the Ocmne.” Jdtolaiiidld, No. 84: “The Woodpeeker.* 
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On hearing this the lion repeated the second stanza : 

To trust thy head to a lion's iaw, 

A creature red in tooth and claw, 

To dare such a deed and be living still, 

Is token enough of my good will 

The woodpecker on hearing thb uttered two more stanzas ; 

From the base ingrate hope not to obtain 
The due requital of good service done; p7] 
From bitter thought and angry word refrain, 

But haste the presence of the wretch to shun. 

With these words the woodpecker flew' away. 


The Master, his lesson ended, identified the Birth : “ At that time Devadatta 
was the Lion, and I myself was the Woodpecker.” 


No. 309. 


CHAVAKA-JATAKA 


“ Holy Toa/iher" etc.— The Master while residing at Jetavana told this story, 
about the Fraternity of Six Priests. It is related in detail in the Vinayab Here 
is a brief summaiy of it. 

The Master sent for the Six Priests and asked if it were true that they taught 
the law from a low seat^ while their pupils sat on a higher seat They confessed 
that it was so, and the Master in reprovine these orethren for their want of 
respect for his law, said that wise men of ohl had to rebuke men for teaching 
even heretical doctrines while sitting on a low seat Then he told them an old 
story. 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta reigned in Benares, the Bodbi- 
satta came to life as the son of a pariah woman, and when he was grown 
up, he established himself as a householder. And hb wife being with 
child had a great longing for the mango fruit, and said to her husband, 
** My lord, I have a desire to eat mangoes.” 

^ See Oldenbeig’s Vinaya, iv. 908. {SuUaoibhailga^ Sekhiya, 68, 60.) 

* Bee Mourn it 198 for the mb that the dbdpb must sit on a seat lower than hb 

gnra. 
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“ My dear,” he said, “ there are no mangoes at this season, 1 will bring 
you some other acid fruit.” 

** My lord,” said she, “ if I can have a mango, I shall live. Otherwise 
I shall die.” 

[28] He being infatuated about his wife thought, “ Where in the world 
am I to get a mango 1” Now at this time there was a mango tree in the 
garden of the king of Benares, which had fruit on it all the year round. 
So he thought, “I will get a ripe mango there to appease her longings.” 
And going to the garden by night he climbed up the tree, and stepped 
from one branch to another, looking for the fruit, and while he was thus 
engaged, the day began to break. Thought he, If I shall come down 
now to go away, I shall be seen and seized as a thief. I will wait till 
it is dark.” So he climbed up into a fork of the tree and remained there, 
perched u[)on it. 

Now at this time the king of Benares was being taught sacred texU by 
his chaplain. And coming into the garden he sat down on a high seat at 
the foot of the mango tree, and placing his teacher on a lower seat, he had 
a lesson from him. The Bodhisatta sitting almve them thought, “ How 
wicked this king is. He is learning the sacred texts, sitting on a high 
seat. The brahmin too is equally wicked, to sit and teach him from a lower 
seat. I also am wicked, for I have fallen into the power of a woman, and 
counting my life as nought, I am stealing the mango fruit.” Then taking 
hold of a hanging bough, he let himself down from the tree, and stood 
before these two men and said, “O Great King, I a... a lost man, and thou 
a gross fool, and this priest is as one dead.” And being asked by the king 
what he meant by these words, he uttered the first stanza 


Holy Teacher, Royal Scholar, lo ! the sinful deed 1 saw. 

Both alike fr^m ^ace are fallen, both alike transgressed the Uw', 


[29] The brahmin, on hearing this, repeated the second stanza ; 

My food is pure rice from the hill, 

With a delicate flavour of meat. 

For why should a sinner fulfil 

A rule meant for saints, when they eat ( 


On hearing this the Bodhisatta recited two more stanzas : - 

Brahmin, go range the length and breath of earth; 

Lo ! suffering is found the wmmon lot. 

Here marred by sin thy ruined 
Less than the fragments of a 
■Reware ambition and o’ermastering gr^ ■ 
^t^ikTSiese to “Worlds of Suffering" leail. 


* The Scholiast in his explanation adds this verse : 

True faith of yore prevailed on earth, 
False doctrine was a Uter birth. 

mil 
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[30] Then the king being pleased with his exposition of the law, 
asked him of what caste he was. “I am a pariah, my lord,” he said. 
“ Friend,” he replied, “had you been of a high caste family, I would have 
made you sole king. But henceforth I will be king by day, and you shall 
be king by night.” And with these words he placed upon his neck the 
wreath of flowers with which he himself was adorned, and made him lord 
protector over the city. And hence is derived the custom for the lords of 
the city to weai- a wreath of red flowers on their neck. And from that 
day forward the king abiding in his admonition paid respect to his teacher, 
and learned sacred texts from him, sitting on a lower seat. 


The Master, his lesson ended, identified the Birth ; “ At that time Ananda 
was the king, and I myself was the pariah.” 


No. 310. 


SAYHA-JATAKA. 

“Ao throne on earth” <rfc.— The Master told this story while in residence at 
Jetavana, about a backsliding brother, who in p>ing his rounds for al^ at 
Sftvatthi caught sight of a beautiful woman, and thenceforth had grown discon> 
tented and lost all pleasure in the Law. So the Brethren brought him before the 
Blessed One, Said the Blessed One, “ Is it true, Brother, what I hear, that you 
are discontented ? ” He confessed it was so. The Master on learning the cause 
of his discontent said, “ Why. Brother, are you longing for the world, after taking 
orders in a religion tliat leads to Salvation ? Wise men of old when offered the 
dignity of family priest rejected it, and adopted the ascetic life.” And he told 
them a story of the olden time. 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was conceived in the womb of the brahmin wife of the king’s 
chaplain, [31] and was bom on the same day as the king’s son. And when 
the king asked his ministers if any child had been bora on the same day 
as his son, they said, “Yes, Sire, a son of your family priest” So the 
king had him brought and given into the charge of nurses to be carefully 
tended U^^ether with the young prince. And they both had the sa m e 
ornaments to wear and had exactly the same things to eat and drink. 
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And when they were grown up, they went together to TakkaaiU and 
as soon as they had attained proficiency in all the sciences they returned 
home. 

The king made his son viceroy and bestowed great honour upon him. 
From that time the Bodhisatta ate, drank, and lived with the prince, and 
there was a firm friendship between them. By and bye at the death of his 
father, the young prince ascended the throne and enjoyed great pro8{)erity. 
Thought the Bodhisatta : “ My friend now rules the kingdom ; when he 
sees a fitting opportunity, he will certainly give me the office of his family 
piiest. What have I to do with a householder’s life ? I will become an 
ascetic and devote myself to solitude.*’ 

So he saluted his parents and having asked their permission to take 
orders, he gave up his worldly fortune and setting forth quite alone he 
entered the Himalaya country. There on a charming spot he built him- 
self a hermitage, and adopting the religious life of an anchorite he de- 
veloped all the Faculties and Attainments, and lived in the enjoyment of 
the pleasure of the mystic life. 

At this time the king remembered him and said, “ What has become of 
my friend 1 He is nowhere to be seen.” His ministers told him he had 
taken orders, and was living, they heard, in some delightful grove. The 
king asked the place of his abode, and said to a councillor named Sayha, 
“Go and bring my friend back with you. I will make him my chaplain. 
Sayha readily assented, and going forth from Benares in course of time 
i-eached a frontier village and taking up his abode there, he went with 
some foresters to the place where the Bodhisatta dwelt and found him 
sitting like a golden statue at the dour of his hut. After saluting him 
with the usual compliments he sat at a respectful distance and thus 
addressed him: “Reverend Sir, the king desires your i-etum, being 
anxious to raise you to the dignity of his family priest.” [32] The Bodhi- 
satta replied, “ If I were to receive not merely the post of chaplain but 
all Kasi and Kosala, and the realm of India and the glory of a Universal 
Empire, I would refuse to go. The wise do not again take up the sins 
they have once abandoned any more than they would swallow the phlegm 
they have once raised.” So saying he repeated these stanias 


iNo throne on earth should tempt me to my shame, 
No sea-girt realm, safe-guarded in the deep ; 
Accurst be the lust of wealth aud fame 
That dooms poor man in “Suffering Wo** " 




Better through earth a homeless waif to stroy, 
And bowl in hand to beg from door to door, 
Than as a king, to sinful lusts a prey, 

To bear a tyrant rule and vex the poor. 


* These stanzas occur again in J&taka 483. 
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Thus did the Bodhisatta though again and again importuned by him 
reject his offer. And Sayha, being unable to prevail on him, saluted him, 
and returned and told the king of his refusal to come. 


[33] When the Master had brought his lesson to an end, he revealed the 
Truths and identified the Birth : — At the conclusion of the Truths the back- 
sliding Brother attained to fruition of the First Path. Many others too 
experienced like fruits of Conversion : — “ At that time Ananda was the king, 
Sariputta was Say ha, and I myself was the family priest.” 


No. 311. 

PUCIMANDA-JATAKA. 


“ Robber^ etc , — The Master, while dwelling in the Bamboo-Grove, told 

this story about the venerable Moggallana. 

When that elder was living near liaiagaha in a forest hut, a certain robber, 
after breaking into a house in a suburban village, fled with his hands full of 
plunder till he came within the precincts of the elder’s cell, and thinking that he 
should be safe there he lay down at the entrance of his hut of leaves. The elder 
noticed him lying there and susi^ting his character said to himself, “It would 
be wrong for me to have any dealings with a robber.” So coming out of his hut 
he told him not to lie there, and drove him away. 

The robber starting off fled with the greatest haste. And men with torches 
in their hands, following close upon the robber’s track, came and saw the various 
spots marked W the presence of the robber and said, “ It was this way the 
robber came. Here is where he stood. There he sat down. And that is the 
way he fled. He is not to be seen here.” So they rushed about hither and 
thither, but at last had to return without finding him. On the next day early in 
the morning the elder went his round for alms in Rfijagaha, and on coming back 
from his pi%rim{^ he went to the Bamboo-Grove and told the Master what had 
happened The Master said, " You are not the only one, Moggallana, to susp^ 
in a case in which suspicion is justified. Wise men of oloTsuspected in like 
manner.” And at the request of the elder he told a story of bygone times. 


[34] Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, 
the Bodhisatta came to life as a Nimb-tree spirit in a cemetery grove of 
that city. Now one day a robber having been guilty of an act of theft in 
an outlying hamlet of the city entered the cemetery grove. And at this 
time two old trees stood there, a Nimb-tree and a Bo-tree. The robber 
placed his stolen goods at the foot of this Nimb-tree and lay down there. 
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Now in these days robbers that were caught were put to torture by being 
impaled on a stake of the Nimb-tree. So the spirit of the Nimb-tree 
thought: “If people should come and capture this robber, they will cut 
off a branch and make a stake from this Nimb-tree and impale him on 
it. And in that case the tree will be destroyed. So I will drive the 
fellow away.” Then addressing him, he repeated the first stania 

Robber, arise ! why sleepest thou ? For slumber ’tis no time, 

The king’s men are upon thee, the avengers of thy crime. 


Moreover he added these words, “Get you gone, before the kings 
men take you.” Thus did he frighten the robber away. And no 
sooner had he fled than the deity of the Bo-tree repeated the second 
stanza : — 


And even if this robber bold red-handed they should take, 

To thee, 0 Nimb-tree, woodland sprite, what difl'erence would it make < 

The deity of the Nimb-tree on hearing this uttered the third 
stanza : — 


0 Bo-tree, sure thou knowest not the secret of rav fear; 

1 would not have the king’s men find that wicked n.bber here. 

They from my sacred tree, I know, straightway a brand, would taki, 
And to requite the guilty wretch, impale him on a stake. 

[35] And while the two sylvan deities were thus conversing together 
the owners of the property, following on the trail of the rohlier, wit i 
torches in their hand, when they saw the place where he bud been lying 
down said, “Lo! the robber has just risen up and fled 1™... this place. 
We have not got him yet, hut if we do, we will come bac an < i " 
pale him at the foot of this Nimb-tree, or hang bin. from one 

finding the ™bber. they made off. And on hearing what they said the 
spirit of the Bo-tree uttered the fourth stanza : 

Beware a danger yet unseen: 

The wise e’en in this present world look to 


The Master, when he had brought this “ 

“ At that time Sftriputta was the hpmt of the 
tree Spirit” 


end, identified the Birth ; 
I myself was the Nimb- 
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KASSAPAHAKDITA-jlTAKA. 


[36] “ Should fooliih youth^ etc . — This story the Master told while residing at 
Jetavana, about an aged BrotW. A young nobleman at S&vatthi, tradition says, 
from a sense of the evil consequences of sinful desires, received ordination at the 
hands of the Master, and by devotion to the rite oy which ecstasy may be 
induced, in no long time attained to Sainthood. By and bve on the death of his 
mother, he admitted his father and younger brother to orders, and they took up 
their abode at Jetavana. 

At the opening of the rainy season, hearing of a village retreat where the 
necessary ro^ were to be easily obtain^i, they all three entered upon the Vassa 
residence there, and when it was ended they returned straight to Jetavana. The 
youthful Brother, when thev came to a spot not far from Jetavana, told the 
novice lad to bring on the ola man quietly, while he himself pushed on ahead to 
Jetavana to get ready their cell The old priest walked slowly on. The novice 
repeatedly butted him, as it were, with his head, and dragged him along by force, 
crying, “ Come on, Master.” The elder said, “ You are pulling me along against 
my will,” and turning back he made a fresh start from tne be^iinning. As they 
were thus quarrelling, the sun went down and darkness set in. The young 
Brother meanwhile swept out his hut, set water in the pots, and not seeing them 
coming, he took a torch and wont to meet them. When he saw them coming, he 
asked what made them so late. The old man gave the reason. So he made 
them rest and brought them slowly on their way. That day he found no time to 
nay his respects to the Buddha, oo on the next dav, when he had come to pay 
nis respects to Buddha, after he had saluted him and taken his seat, the Master 
asked, “When did you arrive?” “Yeeterd^, Sir.” “You came yesterdav and 
pay your respects to mo onlv to-day?” “ Ym, Sir,” he answered, and told him 
the reason. The Master rebuked the elder: “Not now only does he act like 
this. Of old too he did just the same. Now it is you that are annoyed by him. 
Formerly ho annoyed wise men.” And at the Brother’s request he told an old 
story. 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta reigned in Benares, the Bodhi- 
satta came to life in a brahmin family in a town of the KAsi country. 
[37] When he was grown up, his mother died. And after due per- 
formance of her funeral rites, at the end of six weeks he gave away in 
alms all the money that was in the house, and taking his father and 
younger brother with him he put on the bark garment of somebody or 
other, and adopted the religious life of an ascetic in the Him&laya country. 
And there he dwelt in a pleasant grove, supporting himself by gleaning in 
the fields and living on roots and wild fruits. 


^ Compare Mahavagga, iii. 14. 
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Now in the Him&laya, during the rainy season, when the rains are 
incessant, as it is impossible to dig up any bulb or root, or to get any wild 
fruits, and the leaves begin to fall, the ascetics for the most part come 
down from the Himalayas, and take up their abode amidst the haunts of 
men. And at this time the Bodhisatta, after living here with his father 
and younger brother, as soon as the Himalaya country began to blossom 
again and bear fruit, took his two companions and returned to his 
tormitage in the HimUftyas. And at sunset when they were not far from 
his hut he left them, saying, “You can come on slowly, while I go forward 
and set the hermitage in order.” 

Now the young hermit coming on slowly with his father kept butting 
him in the waist with his head. The old man said, “ I do not like the way 
in which you are taking me home.” So be turned back and start^ afresh 
from the same point. And while they were thus quarrelling, dwkness tie 
in. But the Bodhisatta as soon as he had swept out his hut of leavre. sn 
got ready some water, took a torch and returned on the way back, and 
when he found them he asked why they had taken * '“‘8 . . “ 

the boy ascetic told him what his father had done. But e 
brought them quietly home, and haring stowed 
Buddhist requisites, he gave his father a bath, and was a 
L feet and shampooed his back. Then he set out a ,.n of jhar^' 

abu” And for the admonition of Ins father Kassapa, he repeated three 

stanzas : — 

Should foolish youth in 

’Tis wisdom's part long-suffenng to display, 

Oua^U of good men find a speedy end. 

part reunder, Uko untempered clay. 

Men wise to learn, of their o'™ 

Friendship can prove, that suffers no^y. 

Such are ftll^’ 

And strife of neighbours skilful to allay. 

[39] Thus did the Bodhisatta admonish his fathei. And he from that 
time forward exercised self-restraint. 


The Master, having bright boy hermit, 

a^htSr^^w^ r-oZho ^ImonUhed his lather.” 
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KHANTIVADI-JATAKA*. 


“ Whjoio cal off,'' etc . — This story the Master, while dwelling at Jetavana, told 
about a wrathful Brother. The incident that gave rise to the story has been 
already described. The Master asked that Brother, saying, “ Why after taking 
orders under the disi)ensation of the Buddha who knows not what wrath is, do 
you show anger? Wise men in bygone days, though they suffered a thousand 
stripes, and hSd their hands and feet and ears and nose cut off, showed no anger 
against another.” And he then told a story of the olden time. 


Once upon a time a king of K^i named Kalabu reigned at Benares. 
At that time the Bodhisatta came to life in a brahmin family endowed 
with eighty crores of treasure, in the form of a youth named Kundaka- 
kumara. And when he was of age, he acquired a knowledge of all the 
sciences at Takkasila and afterwards settled down as a householder. 

On the death of his parents, looking at his pile of treasure he thought ; 
“ My kinsmen who amassed this treasure are all gone without taking it 
with them : now it is for me to own it and in miy turn to depart.” Then 
he carefully selected persons, who by virtue of their almsgiving deserved it, 
and gave all his wealth to them, and entering the Himalaya country he 
adopted the ascetic life. There he dwelt a long time, living on wild fruits. 
And descending to the inhabited parts for the sake of procuring salt and 
vinegar he gradually made his way to Benares, where he took up his abode 
in the royal park. Next day he went his rounds in the city for alms, till 
he came to the door of the commander-in-chief. And he being pleased 
with the ascetic for the propriety of his deportment, brought him into 
the house [40] and fed him with the food prepared for himself. And 
having gained his consent he got him to take up his abode in the royal 
park. 

Now one day king Kalabu being inflamed with strong drink came into 
the park in great pomp, suiTOunded by a company of dancers. Then he 
had a couch spread on the royal seat of stone, and lay with his head on the 
lap of a favourite of the harem, while the nautoh girls who were skilful in 
vocal and instrumental music and in dancing provided a musical enter- 
tainment — So great was his magniflcence, like to that of Sakka, Lord of 
heaven — And the king fell asleep. Then the women said, “ He for whose 
sake we are providing music, is gone to sleep. What need is there for us 
to sing 1 ” Then they oast aside their lutes and other musical instruments 

> See Jatakamdld, No. 28 : *'The Story of Ksh&ntiv&din.” 
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hither and thither, and set out for the garden, where tempted on by the 
flowers and fruit- bearing shrubs they were soon disporting themselves. 

At this moment the Bodhisatta was seated in this garden, like a royal 
elephant in the pride of his vigour, at the foot of a flowering 8&1 tree, 
enjoying the bliss of retirement from the world. So these women in 
wandering about came upon him and said, “Come hither, ladies, and let 
us sit down and hear somewhat from the priest who is resting at the foot 
of this tree, until the king awakes.” Then they went and saluted him and 
sitting in a circle round about him, they said, “Tell us something worth 
hearing.” So the Bodhisatta preached the doctrine to them. 

Meanwhile the royal favourite with a movement of her body woke up 
the king. And the king on waking up, and not seeing the women asked, 
“Where are those wretches gone? ” “Your Highness,” she s«d, “they are 
gone away and are sitting in attendance on a certain ascetic.” The king m 
a rage seized his sword and went ofl* in haste, saying, “I will give this false 
ascetic a lesson.” Then those of the women that were most in favour, 
when they saw the king coming in a rage, went and took the 
the king’s hand and pacified him. Then he came and >tood ‘.y ‘he B^hi- 
satta and asked, “What doctrine are you preaching, Monk I Ihe 
doctrine of patience. Your Majesty,” he replied. “What is this 
said the king. “The not being angry, when men abuse you and stn 
you and revile you." Said the king. “ I wUl see now the reality of your 
Ltienoe ” [411 and he summoned his executioner. And be in the way 

and wearing a red garland, came and saluted the king and said, What is 
1 ttirel” “Take and drag oflT this vile rogue of an asceUc, 

StKC throwing him on the ground, with your lash of tho™ 
said the k 8- hoth sides, and give him two 

spurge him Bodhisatta’. outer and 

thousand stripes. This was 

inner skins were cut throug Monkl" “ The doctrine of 

again asked, “What doct^e do yo« 

patience. Your Highnes.” he .pU^- ^ 

only skin deep. “ ^ the executioner asked, 

where it cannot be “®“ ^ ^ ^ ..C„t off both the hands 

“ What is your pleasure. Sire? olacine the victim within 

of this &lse ” hal^ds. Then the king Mud, “Off with 

the fatal circle, he cut off bo* hi^ the 

his feet,” and hu. juice from a leaking jar. Again 

extremities of his hands an nionrhe d “The doctrine of patieneo, 

Your Highness, he replied. , , Jf r. „ not there, but it U deep 

in the extremities of my ^ ^ ^ The 

seated somewhere else. Tn King 
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executioner did bo. Hia whole body was now covered with blood. Again 
the king asked of his doctrine. And the asetic said, ** Think not that my 
patience is seated in the tips of my nose and ears : my patience is deep 
seated within my heart.” The king said, ^^Lie down, false Monk, and 
thence exalt your patience.’' And so sapng, he struck the Bodhisatta 
above the heart with his foot, and betook himself off. 

When he was gone, the commander-in-chief wiped off the blood from 
the body of the Bodhisatta, [42] putting bandages^ on the extremities of 
his hands, feet, ears and nose, and then having gently placed him on a seat, 
he saluted him and sitting on one side he said, If, Reverend Sir, you 
would be angry with one who has sinned against you, be angry with the 
king, but with no one else.” And making this request, he repeated the 
first stanza : — 

\^’ho»o cut off thy nose and ear, and lopj^ed off foot and hand, 

With him be wroth, heroic soul, but spare, we pray, this land. 

The Bodhisatta on hearing this uttered the second stanza : — 

Long live the king, whose cruel hand my body thus has marred, 

Pure souls like mine such deeds as these with anger ne’er regard. 

And just as the king was leaving the garden and at the very moment 
when he passed out of the range of the Bodhisatta’s vision, the mighty 
earth that is two hundred and forty thousand leagues in thickness split in 
two, like unto a strong stout cloth garment, and a flame issuing forth from 
Avici seized upon the king, wrapping him up as it were with a royal robe 
of scarlet wool. Thus did the king sink into the earth just by the garden 
gate and was firmly fixed in the great Hell of Avici. And the Bodhisatta 
died on that same day. And the king’s servants and the citizens came 
with perfumes and wreaths and incense in their hands and performed the 
Bodhisatta’s obsequies. And some said that the Bodhisatta had gone 
straight back to the Him&layas. But in this they said the thing that was 
not 

[43] A saint of old, as men have told, 

Qreat courage did display: 

That saint so strong to suffBr wrong 
The K&si king did slay. 

Alas ! the debt of vain regret 
That king will have to pay ; 

When doomed to dwell in low^ Hell, 

Long will he rue the day. 

These two stanzas were inspired by Perfect Wisdom. 


1 Makdvagga^ vi. 14. 6. 
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The Master, his lesson ended, revealed the Truths and idontihe<l the Birth 
At the conclusion of the Truths the choleric Brother attained fruition of the 

Second Path, while many others attained fruition of the First Path- “At that 

time Devadatta was Kalftbu king of K&si, Sariputta was the Oonitnander-in-Chief, 
and I myself was the Ascetic, the Preacher of Patience.” 


No. 314. 

LOBAKUHBHI-JATAKA'. 


^*Du€ share of loealthf* etc. — This story the Master, while living at Jetavana, 
told concerning a king of Kosala. The king of Kosala of those days, they 
one night heard a cry uttered by four inhabitants of Hell— the syllables (Ui, 
«a, no, «o, one from each of the four. In a previous enstonce, tradition says^ they 
had bwn princes in Sftvatthi, and had b^n guilty of adultery. After miscon- 
ducting themselves with their neighbours’ wives, however carefully guarded they 
might be, and indulging their amorous propensities, their evil life had been cut 
short by the Wheel of Death, near Sftvatthi. They came to life again in Four 
Iron Cauldrons. After being tortured for sixty thousand years they had come 
up to the top, and on seeing the edge of the Cauldron’s mouth they thought to 
themselves, “When shall we escape from this misery?” And then all four 
uttered a loud cry, one after another. The king was terrified to death at the 
noise, and sat waiting for break of day, unable to stir. 

At dawn the brahmins came and inquired after his health. The king replied, 
“ How, my Masters, can I be well, [-W] who to-d^ have heard four such tembte 
cries.” The brahmins waved their hands*. “What is it, my Masters?” said 
the king. The brahmins assure him that the sounds are ominous of great 
violence. “ Do they admit of remedy, or not ? ” said the king. “ Y ou might say^ 
not,” said the brahmins, “ but we are well-trained in th^ matters, Sire. ' 
“By what means,” said the king, “will you avert these evils?” “Sire,” they 
replied, “there is one great remedy in our power, and by offering the fourfold 
vill avert all evil.” “Then be quick,” said 


sacrifice* of every living creature we will I 

the king, “ and take all living creatures by fours — men, bulls, horsee, elephants, 
down to quails and other birds — and by this fourfold sacrifice restore pa^ 
of mind.” The brahmins consented, and taking whatever they require, they 
dug a sacrificial pit and fastened their numerous victims to their stakea aM 
were highly excited at the thought of the dainties th^ were to eat, aim the 
wealth they would gain, and went about backwards and forwards, sa 3 ^ng, Sir, I 

must have so and so.” , , , , . a u a 

The queen Mallikft came and asked the king, why the brahmins went about 
so delighted and smiling. The king said, “ My queen, what have you to do wth 
this! You are intoxicated with your own glory, and you do Imow ^w 
wratched I am." “How «o, Siref" she rBpTi<A “I have h<^ »ooh airful 
noises, my queen, and when 1 asked the brahmins what would be the result of 


* Compare Buddhagho$ha*s Parables, No. 15 : “ Story of the Four Thuthe’s Bom.” 
iTing pssenadikosala in this story was medi t ati n g the sin of David against Uriah ihs 
Hittite, and was deterred from his purpose by the awful vision relsted in this Jfttaka. 
Bee alao TumonPs Mahdwanso, 1. iv. 18. A king in a dream tees hie soul oaat into 
the Lobakumbhl Hell. 

* Poaaibly to avert the evil omen. 

* Bee Colsbrooke’a Essays, i. 848. 
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my bearing these cries, they told me I was threatened with danger to my king- 
dom or my property or my life, but by offering the fourfold sacrifice they would 
restore my peace of mind, and now in obedience to my command, they have dug 
a sacrificial pit and are gone to fetch whatever victims they require." The queen 
said, “ Have you, my loi^, consulted the chief brahmin in the Deva-world as to 
the oridn of these cries ? ” “ Who, lady," said the king, “ is the chief brahmin 
in the Deva-world ? ” “ The Great Qotama,” she replied, “ the Supreme Buddha.’ 
“ Lady,” he said, “ I have not consulted the Supreme Buddha." “ Then go,” she 
answered, “ and consult him.” 

The king hearkened to the words of the queen and after his morning meal he 
mounted his state chariot and drove to Jetavana. Here after saluting the Master 
he thus addressed him : “ Reverend Sir, in the night season I heard four cries 
and consulted the brahmins aV)Out it. [45] They undertook to restore my peace 
of mind, by the fourfold sacrifice of every kind of victim, and are now busy 
preparing a sacrificial pit. What does the hearing of these cries betoken 
to me?” 

“Nothing whatever,” said the Master. “Certain beings in Hell, owing to 
the agony they suffer, cried aloud. These cries," he added, “have not been 
heard by you alone. Kings of old heard the same. And when they too, after 
consulting their brahmins, were anxious to offer sacrifices of slain victims, on 
hearing what wise men had to say, they refused to do so. The wise men 
explained to them the nature of these cries, and bade them let loose the crowd of 
victims and thus restored their peace of mind.” And at the request of the king 
he told a story of bygone days. 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was bom in a brahmin family, in a certain village of Kasi. 
And when he was of mature years, renouncing the pleasures of sense and 
embracing the ascetic life he developed the supernatural powers of mystic 
meditation, and enjoying the delights of Contemplation took up his abode 
in a pleasant grove in the Himalaya country. 

The king of Benares at this time was fearfully alarmed by hearing 
those four sounds uttered by four beings who dwelt in Hell. And when 
told by brahmins in exactly the same way that one of three dangers must 
befall him, he agreed to their proposal to put a stop to it by the fourfold 
sacrifice. The family priest with the help of the brahmins provided a 
sacrificial pit, and a great crowd of victims was brought up and fastened 
to the stakes. Then the Bodhisatta, guided by a feeling of charity, 
regarding the world with his divine eye, when he saw what was going on, 
•aid, “ I must go at once and see to the well-being of all these creatures." 
And then by his magic power dying up into the air, he alighted in the 
garden of the king of Benares, and sat down on the royal slab of stone, 
looking like an image of gold. The chief disciple of the family priest 
approached his teacher and asked, **I8 it not written, Master, in our 
y^as that there is no happiness for those who take the life of any 
creature t" The priest replied, “You are to bring here the king’s property, 
and we shall have abundant dainties to eat. Only hold your peace." And 
with these words he drove his pupil away. [46] But the youth thought, 
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“ I will have no part in this matter,” and went and found the Bodhisatta 
in the king’s garden. After saluting him in a friendly manner he took a 
seat at a resi)ectful distance. The Bodhisatta asked him saying, “Young 
man, does the king rule his kingdom righteously ? ” “Yes, Keveiend Sir, 
he does,” answered the youth, “ but he has heard four cries in the night, 
and on inquiring of the brahmins, he has l)een assured by them that they 
would restore his peace of mind, by offering up the fourfold sacrifice. So 
the king, being anxious to recover his happiness, is preparing a sacrifice of 
animals, and a vast number of victims has been brought up and fastened 
to the sacrificial stakes. Now is it not right for holy men like yourself Ui 
explain the cause of these noises, and to rescue these numerous victims 
from the jaws of death ? ” “ Young man,” he replied, “ the king dot's not 

know us, nor do we know the king, but we do know the origin of these 
cries, and if the king were to come and ask us the cause, we would resolve 
his doubts for him.” “Then,” said the youth, “just stay here a moment. 
Reverend Sir, and I will conduct the king to you.” 

The Bodhisatta agreed, and the youth went and told the king all about 
it, and brought him back with him. The king saluted the Bodhisatta and 
sitting on one side asked him if it were true that he knew the origin of 
these noises. “ Yes, Your Majesty,” he said. “ Then tell me, Reverend 
Sir.” “ Sire,” he answered, “ these men in a former existence were guilty 
of gross misconduct with the carefully guarded wives of their neighbours 
near Benares, and therefore were re-born in Four Iron Cauldrona Where 
after being tortured for thirty thousand years in a thick corrosive liquid 
heated to boiling point, they would at one time sink till they struck the 
bottom of the cauldron, and at another time rise to the top like a foam 
bubble’, but after those years they found the mouth of the cauldron, and 
looking over the edge they all four desired to give utterance to four com- 
plete stanzas, but failed to do so. And after getting out just one syllable 
each, they sank again in the iron cauldrons. [47] Now the one of 
them that sank after uttering the syllable * du ’ was anxious to speak as 
follows: — 

Dw share of wealth we gave not ; an evil life we W : 

We found no sure salvation in joys that now are fled. 

And when he failed to utter it, the Bodhisatta of his own knowledge 
repeated the complete stanza. And similarly with the rest. The one that 
uttered meiely the sylUble ‘sa’ wanted to repeat the following stanza 

iSod fate of thoee that suffer ! ah ! when shall come releaae t 

Still after countless eons. Hell’s tortures never cease. 


1 See MiUndapanhay 867. 
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And again in the caae of the one that uttered the syllable ^ na/ this 
was the stanza he wished to repeat : — 

Nay endless are the sufferings to which we’re doomed by fate; 

The ills we wrought upon the earth ’tis ours to expiate. 

And the one that uttered the syllable ‘ so * was anxious to repeat the 
following : — 

«S'ooD shall 1 passing forth from hence, attain to human birth, 

And richly dowered with virtue rise to many a deed of worth. 

[48] The Bodhisatta, after reciting these verses one by one, said, “ The 
dweller in Hell, Sire, when he wanted to utter a complete stanza, through 
the greatness of his sin, was unable to do it. And when he thus ex- 
perienced the result of his wrong-doing he cried aloud. But fear not ; no 
danger shall come nigh you, in consequence of hearing this cry.” Thus 
did he reassure the king. And the king proclaimed by beat of his golden 
drum that the vast host of victims was to be released, and the sacrificial 
pit destroyed. And the Bodhisatta, after thus providing for the safety of 
the numerous victims, stayed there a few days, and then returning to the 
same place, without any break in his ecstasy, was born in the world of 
Brahma. 


The Master, having ended his lesson, identified the Birth : “ Sftriputta at 
that time was the young priest, I myself was the ascetic.” 


No. 315. 

BiAMSA-JiTAKA'. 


**For ons who is asJtinff" etc , — This was a story told by the Master, while 
living at Jetavana. as to how the Elder S&ri^tta procured aainty fare for some 
sick Brothers unaer medical treatment llie story goes that certain of the 
Brethren at that time at Jetavana, after taking oil as a pui^jative, wished for 
some dainty food. Those who ministered to them in them sickness went into 
S&vatthi to fetch some dainties, but after going their round for alms in a street 
in the Cooks’ quarters, had to come back wiwout getting what they wanted. 
Later on in the day the Elder was going into the town for alms and meeting 
these Brethren askra them why they had returned so soon. They told him 


Sat B. Morris, Folkion Joumml, UL 94S. 
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what had happened. “ Come then with me,” said the Elder, 1 49] and took them 
to the very same street. And the people there gave him a full measure of dainty 
fare. The attendants brought the fo^ to the sick Brethren, and they jiartoolc 
of it So one day a discussion was started in the Hall of Truth how that when 
some servants were leaving a town, without being able to get dainty fare for 
their sick masters, the Elder took them with him on his round for alms in a 
street in the Cooks’ quarters, and sent them home witli abundant daintitvs The 
Master came up and inquired the nature of their discussion, and on l>eing told 
what it was he said, “ Not now only, Brethren, did Sanputta alone obtain hxxl. 
Formerly also wise men who had a soft voice and knew how to sjioiik jileiisaiitly 
obtained the sama” And then he told a tale of the olden time. 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta reigned in Benai-es, the Bodhi- 
satta was born as the son of a wealthy merchant. 

Now one day a certain deer-stalker had taken venison, and tilling his 
cart with the meat, returned to the city with the intention of selling it. 
At this time four sons of rich merchants who were living in Benares 
sallied out of the city, and meeting at some cross roads they sat dowui and 
conversed with one another about whatever they had 8(*en or heard One 
of these youths on seeing the cart full of meat proposed to go and get a 
piece of venison from the hunter. The others bade him go and try Bo 
he went up to the hunter, and said, “Hi, Birrah, give me a piece of 
meat.” The hunter replied, “ A man who begs somewhat from another 
ought to speak with a gentle voice : you shall recei\'6 a piece of meat 
appropriate to your manner of speech.” Then he uttered the first 
stanza : — 


For one who is asking a favour, my friend, thy language is coarse in its ton^ 
Such language deserves coarse fare in return, so 1 offer thee mere skin and bone. 


Then one of his companions asked him what language he had used m 
begging for a piece of meat. “ I said, Hi, Sirrah he replied. “ I too,” 
said the other, “will beg of him.” [50] Then he went to the hunter and 
said, “ O elder brother, give me a piece of venisoD.” The hunter answered, 
“Yon shall receive such a piece as the words you have Bjokcn dc8<rve, 
and he repeated the second stanza : — 


The name of a brother a strong link is found, to join ’ 

As thy land words suggest the gift 1 should make, so j P broth* 


And with these words he took up and threw him a jomt of v^mon. 
Then a third youth inquired with what words the last had *or e 

m«t “I addre»ed him as brother,” he replied. “ fben I ^ will beg 
of him." he said. So he went to the hunter and cned, “I^r father, 
give me a piece of venumn." The hunter replied. “You rfiall receive a 
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piece suitable to the words you have spoken,” and he repeated the third 
stanza:— 

As a parent’s fond heart to pity is moved, the cry of “ Dear father” to hear, 

So I too respond to thy loving appeal, and give thee the heart of the deer. 

And with these words he picked up and gave him a savoury piece of 
meat, heart and all. Then the fourth of the youths asked the third youth, 
with what words he had asked for the venison. Oh I called him ' Dear 
father,’” he answered. **Then I too will beg a piece,” said the other, 
and he went to the hunter and said, “ My friend, give me a piece of meat.” 
Said the hunter, According to the words you have spoken, shall you 
receive.” And he repeated the fourth stanza : — 

A world without friends, I venture to think, a wilderness surely must be, 

In that title of fnend all that’s dear is implied, so I give all the deer unto thee. 

Moreover he said, “ Come, fnend, I will convey all this cartful of meat 
to your house.” [51] So this merchant’s son had the cart driven to his 
house, and he went and unloaded the meat. And he treated the hunter 
with great hospitality and respect, and sending for his wife and son he 
took him away from his cruel occupation, and settled him on his own 
estate. And they became inseparable friends, and all their life long lived 
amicably together. 


The Master, having ended his lesson, identified the Birth : At that time 
Sftriputta was the Hunter, and I myself was the Merchant’s Son who had all the 
venison given to him.” 


No. 316. 

SASA-JATAKA*. 

“A'ewn rtd /sA,” €tc . — This story was told by the Master while living at 
Jetavan^ about a gift of all the Buddhist reomisites. A certain landowner at 
S&vatthi, they say, provided all the r^uisites mr the Brotherhood with Buddha 
at its head, and setting up a pavilion at his house door, he invited all the 

> See R. Morrii, Folk-Lore Jowmal, U. 886 and 870. Jdtakamdla, No. 6. On the 
wide-spread prevalenoe of the legend of the Hare in the Moon, see T. Haris's 
Moom-Lore^ p. 60. 
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company of priests with their chief Buddha, seated them on elegant seats pre- 
pared for them, and offered them a variety of choice and dainty food. And 
saying, “ Come again to-morrow,” he entertained them for a whole week, and on 
the seventh day he presented Buddha and the five hundred priests under him 
with all the requisites. At the end of the feast the Master, in retunnng thanks, 
said, “ Lay Brother, you are right m giving pleiusure and satisfiKtiou by this 
chanty. For this is a tradition of wise men of old, who sacrificed their live.s for 
any beggars they met with, and gave them even their own flesh to eat.” And at 
the request of his host he related this old-world legend. 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta came to life as a young hare and lived in a wood. On one 
side of this wood was the foot of a mountain, on another side a river, and 
on the third side a border- village. The hare had three friends — a monkey, 
a jackal and an otter. These four wise creatures lived together [.'>2] and 
each of them got his food on his own hunting-ground, and in the evening 
they again came together. The hare in his wisdom by way (d admonition 
preached the Truth to his three companions, teaching that alms are to be 
given, the moral law to be observed, and holy days to be kept. They 
accepted his admonition and went each to his own part of the jungle and 
dwelt there. 

And so in the course of time the Bodhisatta one day observing the sky, 
and looking at the moon knew that the next day would be a fastnlay, and 
addressing his three companions he said, “To-morrow is a fast-day. Let 
all three of you take upon you the moral precepts, and observe the holy 
day. To one that stands fast in moral practice, almsgiving brings a great 
reward. Therefore feed any beggars that come to you by giving them 
food from your own table.” They re4idily assented, and abode each in his 


own place of dwelling. i * 

On the morrow quite early in the morning, tl.e otter eallied forth W 
seek hie prey and went down to the bank of the G.ngee. Now it came to 
pass that a fisherman had landed seven red fish, and stringing them^^her 
on a withe, he had taken and buried them in the sand on * 

And then he dropped down the stream, catching more e . * ** 

scenting the bnried fish, dug up the sand till he came u,K.n them and 

pulling them out cried aloud thrice, - Does any one 

ind not seeing any owner he took bold of the withe with •>>. ^‘h and 

laid the fish in the jungle where he dwelt, intending ea 

fitting time. And then he lay down, thinking how virtuo« he was I 

The j«ikal too sallied forth in quest of food and found in ^ut of a 

field-watcher two spits, a lizard and a pot of milk^iurd. And ‘^^nce 

crying aloud, “To whom do these belong 1” and not finding 

put on his neck the repe for lifting the pot, and grespmg the spiU «.d 
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lizard with his teeth, he brought and laid them in his own lair, thinking, 
“ In due season I will devour them,” and so lay down, [53] reflecting how 
virtuous he had been. 

The monkey also entered the clump of trees, and gathering a bunch of 
mangoes laid them up in his fwirt of the jungle, meaning to eat them in 
due season, and then lay down, thinking how virtuous he was. But the 
Bodhisatta in due time came out, intending to browse on the ku 9 a gi'ass, 
and as he lay in the jungle, the thought occurred to him, “ It is impossible 
for me to offer grass to any beggars that may chance to appear, and I have 
no oil or rice and such like. If any beggar shall appeal to me, I shall 
have to give him my own flesh to eat.” At this splendid display of virtue, 
Sakka’s white marble throne manifested signs of beat. Sakka on reflection 
discovered the cause and resolved to put this royal hare to the test. First 
of all he went and stood by the otter’s dwelling-place, disguised as a 
brahmin, and being asked why he stood there, he replied, “ Wise Sir, if I 
could get something to eat, after keeping the fast, I would perform all my 
priestly duties.” The otter replied, “Very well, I will give you some food,” 
and as he conversed with him he repeated the first stanza : — 

Seven red fish I safely brought to land from Ganges flood, 

0 brahmin, eat thy fill, I pray, and stay within tnis wood. 

The brahmin said, “ Let be till to-morrow. I will see to it by and 
bye.” Next he went to the jackal, and when asked by him why he stood 
there, he made the same answer. The jackal, too, readily promised him 
some food, and in talking with him repeated the second stanza : — 

[54] A lizard and a jar of curds, the keeper’s evening meal, 

Two spits to roast the flesh withal 1 wrongfully did steal : 

Such as I have I give to thee: 0 brahmin, eat, I pray. 

If thou shouldst deign within this wood a while with us to stay. 

Said the brahmin, “Let be till to-morrow. I will see to it by and 
bye.” Then he went to the monkey, and when asked what he meant by 
standing there, he answered just as before. The monkey readily offered 
him some food, and in conversing with him gave utterance to the third 
stanza : — 


An icy stream, a mango ripe, and pleasant greenwood shade, 

’Tis thine to enjoy, if thou canst dwell content in forest glade. 

Said the brahmin, “Let be till to-morrow. I will see to it by and 
bye.” Ajnd he went to the wise hare, and on being asked by him why he 
stood there, he made the same reply. The Bodhisatta on hearing what he 
wanted was highly delighted, and said, “ Brahmin, you have done well in 
coming to me for food. This day will I grant yon a boon that I have 
never granted before, hut you shall not break the moral law by taking 
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animal life. Go, friend, and when you have piled together logs of wood, 
and kindled a fire, come and let me know, [55] and I will sacriBce m 3 'Belf 
by falling into the midst of the flames, and when my body is roasted, you 
shall eat my flesh and fulfil all your priestly duties.” And in thus 
addressing him the hare uttered the fourth stanza ; — 

Nor sesame, nor beans, nor rice have I as food to give, 

But roast with fire my flesh I yield, if thou with us wouldst live. 

Sakka, on hearing what he said, by his miraculous power cauwri a heap 
of burning coals to appear, and came and told the Bodhisatta. Rising 
from his bed of kuija grass and coming to the place, he thrice shook him- 
self that if there were any insects within his coat, they might escape death. 
Then oflfering his whole body as a free gift he sprang up, and like a royal 
swan, alighting on a cluster of lotuses, in an ecstasy of joy he fell on the 
heap of live coals. But the flame failed even to heat the jiores of the hair 
on the body of the Bodhisatta, and it was as if he had entered a region of 
frost. Then he addressed Sakka in these words : “ Brahmin, the fire you 
have kindled is icy-cold : it fails to heat even the jiores of the hair on my 
body. What is the meaning of this?” “Wise sir,” he replied, “ 1 am no 
brahmin. I am Sakka, and I have come to put your virtue to the test. 
The Bodhisatta said, “ If not only thou, Sakka, but all the inhabitants 
of the world were to try me in this matter of almsgiving, they would not 
find in me any unwillingness to give,” and with this the Bodhisatta 
uttered a cry of exultation like a lion roaring. Then said Sakka to the 
Bodhisatta, “O wise hure, be thy virtue known throughout a wh(»le »on.” 
And squeezing the mountain, with the essence thus extracted, he daubed 
the sign of a hare on the orb of the moon. And after depositing the 
hare on a bed of young ku 9 a grass, in the same wooded j>art of the jungle, 
Sakka returned tc his own place in heaven. [56] And these four wise 
creatures dwelt happily and harmoniously together, fulfilling the niora 
Uw and observing holy days, till they departed to fare according to their 
deeds. 


The Master, when he had ended his 
the Birth : — At the conclusion of the Tmtto the 

gift aU the Buddhist requisites, attained fruition of the hirst I atb A tn 
Ume Ananda was the otter, M^allSna was the jackal, Sanputta the monkey, 
and I myself was the wise hare.” 
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No. 317. 

MATARODANA-JATAKA. 


“ Weep for the livirvgf etc , — The Master while in residence at Jetavana tol 
this story of a certain landowner who dwelt at Savatthi. 

On the death of his brother, it is said, he was so overwhelmed with grief tha 
he neither ate nor washed nor anointed himself, but in deep afBiction he used t 
go to the cemetery at daybreak to weep. The Master, early in the mornin 
casting his eye upon the world and observing in that man a capacity for attainin 
to the fruition of the First Path, thought, “ There is no one but myself that car 
by telling him what happened long ago, assuage his grief and bring him to th 
fruition of the First Path. I must be his Refuge.” So next day on returning ii 
the afternoon from his round of alms-begging, ne took a junior priest and wen 
to his house. On hearing of the Masters arrival, the landowner ordered a sea 
to be prepared and bade him enter, and saluting him he sat on one side. 1 
answer to the Master, who asked him why he was grieving, he said he had bee 
sorrowing ever since his brother’s death. Said the Master, “All compoun 
existences are impermanent, and what is to be broken is broken. One ough 
not to make a trouble of this. Wise men of old, from knowing this, did no 
grieve, when their brother died.” And at his request the Mas^ related thi 
legena of the past. 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, th 
Bodhisatta was reborn in the family of a rich merchant, worth eighty crorei 
When he was come of age, his parents died. And on their death a brothc 
of the Bodhisatta managed the family estate. [57] And the Bodhisatt 
lived in dependence on him. By and bye the brother also died of a fati 
disease. His relations, friends and companions came together, and throv 
ing up their arms wept and lamented, and no one was able to control h] 
feelings. But the Bodhisatta neither lamented nor wept. Men 8ai< 
“ See now, though his brother is dead, he does not so much as pull a wr 
face : he is a very hard-hearted feUow. Methinks he desired his brother 
death, hoping to enjoy a double portion.” Thus did they blame tt 
Bodhisatta. His kinsfolk too reproved him, saying, Though yoi 
brother is dead, you do not shed a tear.” On hearing their words li 
said : In your blind folly, not knowing the Eight Worldly Condition 
you weep and cry, ‘ Alas t niy brother is dead,’ but I too, and you ala 
will have to die. Why then do you not weep at the thought of your ow 
death! All existing things arO transient, and consequently no sing 
compound is able to remain in its condition. Though you, blii 

fools, in your state of ignorance, from nO^ knowing the Eight World! 
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ConditionB, weep and lament, why should I weepl” And so saying, he 
repeated these stanzas : — 

Ween for the living rather than the dead! 

AU creatures that a mortal form do take, 

Four-footed beast and bird and hooded snake, 

Yea men and angels all the same path tread. 

Powerless to cope with fate, rejoiced to die, 

Midst sad vicissitude of bliss and pain, 

Why shedding idle tears should man complain, 

And plunged in sorrow for a brother sigh? 

Men versed in fraud and in excess grown old, 

The untutored fixil, e’en valiant men of might, 

If worldly-wise and ignorant of right, 

Wisdom it^lf as foolishness may hold. 

[58] Thus did the Bodhisatta teach these men the Truth, and delivered 
them all from their sorrow. 


The Master, after he had ended his religious exposition, revealed the Trutlm 
and identified the Birth At the conclusion of the Truth.s the landowner attained 
to fruition of the First Path :-“At that time the wise man who by his religious 
exposition delivered people from their sorrow was I myself ” 


No. 318. 


KAJjlAVERA-jlTAKA. 


“ Two. the joyoue time," «fc.-ThU was a story told by the 
about a Brothw who was tempted by thoi«hto of the ^ 

circumstanoes that led up to tne story will be set f^h 
The Master, addressing tltus Brother, said, •‘On« 
your head cut off.” And then he related a legend of the past. 


1691 Onoe upon a time when Brahn.adatta was reigning in Benar^ the 
Bodiusatta was bom in a village of K»si in the home of a ^rUm hou^ 
holder, under the star of a robber. When he grew up to be a man, he 


1 JHo. 428 . 
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gained his living by robbery, and his fame was blazed abroad in the world, 
as a bold fellow and as strong as an elephant. And no man could catch 
him. One day he broke into a rich merchant’s house and carried off much 
treasure. The townsfolk came to the king and said, *’Sire, a mighty 
robber is plundering the city: have him arrested." The king ordered the 
governor of the city to seize him. So in the night the governor posted 
men here and there in detachments, and having effected his capture with 
the money upon him, he reported it to the king. The king bade the 
governor cut off his head. Then the governor had his arms tightly bound 
behind him, and having tied a wreath of red kanavera flowers about his 
neck and sprinkled brickdust on his head, had him scourged with whips in 
every square, and then led to the place of execution to the music of the 
harsh-sounding drum. Men said, ‘‘This rapacious robber who loots our 
city is taken,” and the whole city was greatly moved. 

At this time there lived in Benares a courtezan named Sama, whose 
price was a thousand pieces of money. She was a favourite of the king’s, 
and had a suite of five hundred female slaves. And as she stood at an 
open window on the upper floor of the palace, she saw this robber being 
led along. Now he was comely and gracious to look upon, and stood 
forth above all men, exceedingly glorious and god-like in appearanca 
And when she saw him being thus led past, she fell in love with him and 
thought within herself, By what device can I secure this man for my 
husband 1 " “ This is the way,’’ she said, and sent by the hand of one of 

her female attendants a thousand pieces of money to the governor, and 
”Tell him," she said, 'Hhis robber is Sam&’s brother, and he has no other 
refuge except in S&ma. And ask him to accept the money and let his 
prisoner escape.” [60] The handmaid did as she was told. But the 
governor said, “ This is a notorious robber, I cannot let him go free after 
this sort. But if I could find another man as a substitute, 1 could put 
the robber in a covered carriage and send him to you.” The slave came 
and reported this to her mistress. 

Now at this time a certain rich young merchant, who was enamoured 
of S&m&, presented her every day with a thousand pieces of money. And 
that very day at sunset her lover came as usual to her house with the 
money. And S&m& took the money and placed it in her lap and sat 
weeping. And when she was asked what was the cause of her sorrow, she 
said, My lord, this robber is my brother, though he never came to see 
me, because people say I follow a vile trade : when I sent a measage to the 
governor he sent word that if he were to receive a thousand pieces of money, 
he would let his prisoner go free. And now I cannot find any one to go 
and take this money to the governor.” The youth for the love he bare her 
said, “I will go.” “Go, then,” said she, “and take with you the money 
you brought me.” So he took it and went to the house of the governor. 
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The governor hid the young merchant in a secret place, and had the 
robber conveyed in a close carriage to 8&m&. Then he thought, “This 
robber is well known in the country. It must be quite dark first And 
then, when all men are retired to rest, I will have the man executed.” 
And 80 making some excuse for delaying it awhile, when people had 
retired to rest, he sent the young merchant with a large escort to the place 
of execution, and cutting off his head with a sword impaled his body, and 
returned into the city. 

Thenceforth S&m& accepted nought at any other man’s hand, but passed 
all her time, taking her pleasure with this robber only. The thought 
occurred to the robber : “ If this woman should fall in love with any one 
else, she will have me too put to death, and take her pleasure with him. 
She is very treacherous to her friends. 1 must no longer dwell here, but 
make haste to escape.” When he was going away, [61] he thought, “ 1 
will not go empty-handed, but will take some of the ornaments belonging 
to her.” So one day he said to her, “My dear, we always stay indoors 
like tame cockatoos in a cage. Some day we will disport ourselves in the 
garden.” She readily assented and prepared every kind of food, hard and 
soft, and decked herself out with all her ornaments, and drove to the 
garden with him seated in a close carriage. While he was disporting 
himself with her, he thought, ** Now must be the time for me to escape. 
So under a show of violent affection for her, he entered into a thicket of 
kanavera bushes, and pretending to embrace her, he squeezed her till she 
became insensible. Then throwing her down he spoiled her of all her 
ornaments, and fastening them in her outer garment he placed the bundle 
on his shoulder, and leaping over the garden wall made off. 

And when she had recovered consciousness, rising up she went and 


asked her attendants, what had l^ecome of her young lord. “ We do not 
know, lady.” “ He thinks,” she said, “ I am dead, and must m his alarm 
have run away.” And being distressed at the thought, she returned 
thence to her house, and said, “ Not till I have set eyes on my dear lord, 
will I rest upon a sumptuous couch,” and she lay down upon the groun 
And from that day she neither put on comely garments, nor ate more 
than one meal, nor affected scents and wreaths and the like. And being 
resolved to seek and recover her lover by every possible means, she wnt 
for some actors and gave them a thousand pieces of money. n 
asking, “What are we to do for this, ladyT She said, There is no 
place that you do not visit Go then to every village, town an city, an 
gathering a crowd around you, first of all sing this song ^ ® “ 

the people,” — teaching the actors the first stanza, “ » 

“ when you have sung this song, my husband shall be one o e 
wiU speak to you. [62] Then you may tell him 1 am quite well, and bring 
him back with you. And should he refuse to come, send me a me«iagc. 
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And giving them their expenses for the journey, she sent them off. Thej 
started from Benares, and calling the people together here and there, at 
last arrived at a border- village. Now the robber, since his flight, was 
living here. And the actors gathered a crowd about them, aod sang the 
first stanza: — 


’Twas the joyous time of spring, 

Bright with flowers each shrub and tree, 

From her swoon awakening 
S&m& lives, and lives for thee. 

The robber on hearing this drew nigh to the actor, and said, “ You say 
that Saina is alive, but I do not believe it.” And addressing him he 
repeated the second stanza : 

Can fierce winds a mountain shake? 

Can they make firm earth to quake? 

But alive the dead to see 
Marvel stranger far would be! 

[63] The actor on hearing these words uttered the third stanza : 

Sfimfi surely is not dead, 

Nor another lord would wed. 

Fasting from all meals but one, 

She loves thee and thee alone. 

The robber on hearing this said, “Whether she be alive or dead, I don’t 
want her,” and with these words he repeated the fourth stanza : 

S&m&’s fancy ever roves 
From tried faith to lighter loves: 

Me too S&m& would betray. 

Were I not to flee away. 

The actors came and told Sama how he had dealt with them. And 
she, full of regrets, took once more to her old course of life. 


The Master, when his lesson was ended, revealed the Truths and identified 
the Birth : — At the conclusion of the Truths the worldly-minded Brother attained 
to fruition of the First Path : — “At that time this Brother was the rich merchant’s 
son, the wife he had left was S&mil, and I myself was the robber.” 
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No. 319. 

tittira-jAtaka. 


[W] life” «/c.— This was a story told by the Master while living in 

the JBadarika Monastery near Kosambi, regaixling the elder Rihula. The intro- 
ductory story has been already related in full in the Tipallattha Birth*. Now 
when the Brethren in the Hall of Truth were setting forth the praises of the 
venerable R&hula, and speaking of him as fond of instruction, scrupulous and 
patient of rebuke, the Master came up and on hearing from them the subject of 
their discourse said, “Not now only, but formerly also Rihula jHissesaed all 
these virtues.” And then he told them a legend of the past. 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was bom in a brahmin family. And when he grew up, he studied 
all the arts at Takkasila, and giving up the world devoted himself to the 
ascetic life in the Himalaya country, and develojied all the Faculties and 
Attainments. There enjoying the pleasures of ecstatic meditation he dwelt 
in a pleasant grove, whence he journeyed to a frontier village to procure 
salt and vinegar. The people, on seeing him, became believers, and built 
him a hut of leaves in a wood, and providing him with all that a Buddhist 
requires, made a home for him there. 

At this time a fowler in this village had caught a decoy partridge, and 
putting it in a cage carefully trained and looked after it. Then he took it 
to the wood, and by its cry decoyed ail the other partridges that came 
near. The partridge thought: “Through me many of my kinsfolk come 
by their death. This is a wicked act on my part” So it kept quiet. 
When its master found it was quiet, he struck it on the bead with a piece 
of bamboo. The partridge from the pain it suffered uttered a cry. And 
the fowler gained a living by decoying other partridges through it. Then 
the partridge thought : “Well, suppose they die. There is no evil inten- 
tion on my part. Do the evil consequences of my action affect me 1 When 
I am quiet, they do not come, but when I utter a cry, they do. And all 
that come this fellow catches and puts to death. Is there any sinful act 
here on my part, or is there not 1 ” Thenceforth the only thought of the 
partridge is, *^Wlio verily may resolve my doubt 1 [66] and it goes 

about seeking for such a wise man. Now one day the fowler snared a lot 
\ot partridges, and filling his basket with them he came to the BodhisatU's 
hermitage to beg a draught of water. And putting down the cage near 
the Bodhisatta, he drank some water and lay down on the sand and fell 
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asleep. The partridge observing that he was asleep thought, I will ask 
this ascetic as to my doubt, and if he knows he will solve mj difficulty.’* 
And as it lay in its cage, it repeated the first stanza in the form of a 
question : 


Hwpy life I lead all day, 

Fo<^ abundant falls to me: 

Yet I'm in a parlous way, 

What’s my future state to be? 

The Bodhisatta solving this question uttered the second stanza ; 

If no evil in thy heart 
Prompts to deed of villainy, 

Shouldst thou play a passive i>art, 

Guilt attaches not to thee. 

The partridge on hearing this uttered the third stanza : 

“ Lo 1 our kinsman ” ; thus they cry. 

And in crowds they fiock to see. 

Am I guilty, should they die? 

Please resolve this doubt for me. 

[66] On hearing this, the Bodhisatta repeated the fourth stanza : 

If no sin lurks in the heart, 

Innocent the deed will be. 

He who plays a passive part 
From all guilt is count^ free. 

Thus did the Great Being console the partridge. And through him 
the bird was freed from remorse. Then the fowler waking up saluted the 
Bodhisatta and took up his cage and made off. 


The Master, having ended his lesson, identified the Birth: '*At that time 
lUhula was Uie partridge, and 1 myself was the ascetic.” 


No. 320. 


BUCCAJA'JlTAKA. 


might give” s<c.~Thi8 stoiw was told by the Master, while residing at 
Jetavana, with re^ud to a certain landowner. According to the stonr he went 
to a villa^ with hu wife to get in a debt, and seizing a cart in satis&ction tor 
what was due to him he deposited it with a certain family, intending to fetch it 
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later on. While on the road to S&vatthi, they came in sight of a mountain 
The wife asked him, « Suppose this mountain were to l>ecome all gold, would you 
give me some of it?” “Who are you?” he replied, “I would not give you a 
jot.” “Alas!” she cried, “he is a hard-hearted man. Thougli the mountain 
should become pure gold, he would not give me an atom.” And she waa highly 
displeased. 

When they drew nigh to Jetavana, feeling thirsty, they went into the monas- 
tery, and had some water to drink. [67] At daybreak the Maatt^r seeing in them 
a capacity for Salvation, sat in a cell of his Perfumed (Clamber, looking out for 
their arrival, and emitted the six-coloured rays of Buddhah(HKl And after they 
had quenched their thirst, they came to the Master and resixxtfiilly saluting him 
sat down. The Master, after the usual kindly greetings, asked them where they 
had been. “We have been, Reverend Sir, to c^l in a debt.” “ I^y Sister,” he 
said, “ I hope your husband is anxious for your good and ready to do you a 
kindness." “ Reverend Sir,” she replied, “ I am very affectionate to him, but he 
has no love for me. To-day when 1 ask^ him, on caU'hing sight of a mountain, 
‘Supposing it were all pure gold, would you mve mo sorneif’ he answenni, ‘Who 
are you ? I would not give you a jot.’ So hard-hearted is he ” “ I.ay Sister,” 

said the Master, “ he talks like this. But whenever he calls U) mind your virtiw^ 
he is ready to give you lordship over all.” “Tell us alx>ut it, your Ke\eponce,” 
they cried, and at their request he related this legend of the past 


Once upon a time when Brahinadatta was nugning in lieiiaroH, the 
Bodhisatta was his minister, rendering him all due service. One day the 
king saw his son, who acted as his viceroy, coming to pay his resjieots to 
him. He thought to himself, “This fellow may do me wrong, if he gets an 
opportunity.” So he sent for him and said, “As long as J live, you cannot 
dwell in this city. Live somewhere else, and at my death hoar rule in the 
kingdom.” He agreed to these conditions, and bidding liis father farewell 
he started from Benares with his chief wife. On coming to a frontier 
village, he built himself a hut of leaves in a wood, and stayed there, 
supporting life on wild roots and fruit. By and hye the king died. The 
young viceroy, from his observation of the stars, knew of his father's death, 
and as he journeyed to Benares, a mountain came into sight. His wife 
said to him, “Supposing, Sir, yonder mountain were turned into pure gold, 
would you give me some of it?” “Who are you?” l«e cried, “I would 
not give you an atom.” She thought; “Through my love for him I 
entered this forest, not having the heart to desert him, and he sj^eaks to 
me thus. [68] He is very hard-hearted, and if he liecximes king, what 
good will be do me ? ” And she was sore at heart. 

On reaching Benares he was established on the throne and raised her 
to the dignity of chief queen. He merely gsve her titular rank, but 
. beyond this he paid her no respect or honour, and did not even recognise 
her existence. Thought the Bodhisatta, “ This queen was helpmeet to the 
king, not oounting the pain, 'and dwelt with him in the wilderness. But 
he, taking no count of this, goes about, taking his pleasure with other 
women. But I will bring it about that she shall receive lordship over 
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all/’ And with this thought he went one day and saluting her said, 
“ Lady, we do not receive from you so much as a lump of rice. Why are 
you so hard-hearted, and why do you thus neglect us t ” “ Friend,” she 

replied, “ if I myself were to receive aught, I would give it you, but if I 
get nothing, what am I to give 1 What, pray, is the king likely to give 
me t On the road here, when asked, ‘ If yonder mountain were all pure 
gold, would you give me anything? ’ he answered, ‘ Who are you 1 I would 
give you nothing.’” “Well, could you repeat all this before the king?” 
he said. “Why should I not, friend?” she answered. “Then when I 
stand in the king’s presence,” he said, “ I will ask and you shall repeat it.” 
** Agreed, friend,” she said. So the Bodhisatta, when he stood and paid 
his respects to the king, asked the queen, saying, “ Are we not, lady, to 
receive aught at your hands?” “Sir,” she answered, “when I get any- 
thing, I will give you something. But, pray, what is the king likely to 
give me now? When we were coming from the forest, and a mountain 
came into sight, I asked him, ‘ If yonder mountain were all pure gold, would 
you give me some of it ? ’ ‘Who are you ? ’ he said, ‘I will give you nothing.’ 
And in these words he refused what it was easy to give.” [69] To illus- 
trate this, she repeated the first stanza : 

He might give at little cost 
What he would not miss, if lost. 

Golden mountains I bestow; 

He to all I ask says “No.” 

The king on hearing this uttered the second stanza : 

When you can, say “Yes, 1 will,” 

When you cannot, promise nil. 

Broken promises are bes; 

Liars all wise men despise. 

The queen, when she heard this, raising her joined hands in respectful 
salutation, repeated the third stanza : 

Standing fast in righteousness. 

Thee, O prince, we humbly bless. 

Fortime may all else destroy; 

’Truth is still thy only joy. 

[70] The Bodhisatta, after hearing the queen sing the praises of the 
king, set forth her virtues and repeated the fourth stanza : 

Known to fame as peerless wife. 

Sharing weal and woe of life. 

Equal she to either fate. 

Fit with even kings to mate. 

The Bodhisatta in these words sang the praises of the queen, saying, 
“Tliis lady, your mijesty, in the time of your adversity, lived with you 
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and shared your sorrows in the forest You ought to do her honour.” 
The king, at his words, called to mind the queen's viilues and said, Wise 
Sir, at your words I am reminded of the queen's virtues, ” and so saying be 
gave all power into her hand. Moreover he bestowed great power upon 
the Bodbisatta. “ For it was by you,” he said, I was reminded of the 
queen’s virtues.” 


The Master, having ended his lesson, revealed the Truths and identified the 
Birth:— At the conclusion of the Truths, the husband and wife attained to 
fruition of the First Path : — “At that time this landowner was the king of Benares, 
this lay sister was the queen, and I myself was the wise councillor.” 


No. 321. 
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[1\Y' Monkey^ in feet,*' e/c,— This was a story told by the Master while dwell- 
ing at Jetavana, about a young disciple who burnt down the hut of leaves of the 
elder Mah&kassapa. The incident that led to the story originated in R&jagaha. 
At that time, they say, the elder was living in a cell in the forest near Rl^agaha. 
Two young novices ministered to his wants. The one of them was serviceable 
to the elder, the other was ill-behaved. Whatever was done by his comrade, he 
makes as if it were done by himself. For instance, when the other lad had 
placed water to rinse the mouth, be goes to the elder and saluting him, says, 
“Sir, the water is ready. Please to nuae your mouth.” And when bU com- 
panion had risen betimes and swept out the elder’s cell, as soon as the eider 
apnears, he knocks things about hither and thither, and makes as if the whole 
oeU had been swept out by himself. 

The dutiful disciple thoi^^bt, “ This ill-behaved fellow claims whatever 1 do 
just as if he had done it hims^. I will expose his cunning behaviour.” So 
when the young rogue bad returned from the village and was sleeping after 
meaL he heated water for the bath, and hid it in a back room, and then put 
merely a small quantity of water in the boiler. The other lad on waking went 
and saw the steam rising up and thought, “ No doubt our friend has beatM the 
water and put it in the bath-room. ” So going to the elder he said, “ Sir, the 
water is in the bath-room. Please, take your Mth.” The elder went with him 
to take a bath, and finding no water in the bath-room asked where the water was. 
The lad went hastily to the heating chamber and let down a ladle into the empty 
boiler. The ladle struck against tne bottom of the empty vessel, and gave forth 
a rattling sound. (Thenc^orth the boy was known by the name of “Battle- 
Ladle.”) At this moment the other lad fetched the water from the back room, and 
said, “ Bir, please take your bath.” The elder had his bath, [72] and being now 
aware of ^tUe-Ladle's misconduct, when the boy came in the even^ to wait 
upon him, be ref|m)ached him and said, “ When one that is under rMigious vows 
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hAA done a thing himself, then only has he the right to say, 4 did that’ Other- 
wise it is a deliberate lie. Henceforth be not guilty of conduct like this.” 

The boy was wroth with the elder, and next day refused to go into the town ^ 
with him to beg for alms. But the other youth accompanied the elder. And 
Rattle-Ladle went to see a family of the elder’s retainers. When tb^ inquired 
where the elder was, he answers that he remained at home ill Tney asked 
what he ought to have. He said, “ Give me so and so,” and took it and went to 
a place that he fancied, and ate it and returned to the hermita^ Next day the 
elder visited that family and sat down with them. The people said, “You are 
not well, are you ? Yesterday, they say, you stopped at home in your oelL We 
sent vou some food by the hand of such and such a lad. Did your Reverence 
partake of it ? ” The elder held his peace, and when he had finished his meiJ, 
returned to the monastery. 

In the evening when the boy came to wait upon him, the elder addressed 
him thus : “ You went begging, Sir, in such and such a family, and in such and 
such a villa^ And you beggi^ sayina, *■ The elder must have so and so to eat.’ 
And then, they say, you ate it yourselt. Such begging is highly improper. See 
that you are not gmlty of such misconduct again.” 

So the boy for ever so long nursed a grudge against the elder, thinking, 
“Yesterday merely on account of a little water he picked a quarrel with me. 
And now being indignant because of my having eaten a handfhl of rice in the 
house of his retainers, he quarrels with me again. I will find out the right way 
to deal with him.” And next day, when the elder had gone into the city for 
alms, he took a hammer and broke all the vessels used for food, and setting fire 
to the hut of leaves, took to his heels. While still alive he became a preta in 
the world of men, and withered away till he died and was bom again in the 
Great HeU of Avici. And the fame of his evil deed spread abroad amongst the 
people. 

^ one day some Brethren came from R&ja»ha to Sftvatthi, and after putting 
away their bowls and robes in the Common Room they went and saluting the 
Master sat down. The Master conversed pleasantlypvith them and asked whence 
they had come. “From RAjagaha, Sir.” “Who is the teacher that preaches 
there 1 ” he said. “ The Great Kassapa, Sir.” “ Is Kassapa quite well. Brethren ?” 
he asked. “Yes, Reverend Sir, the dder is well. But a youthful member of 
the fraternity was so angry on account of a reproof he Mve him, that he set fire 
to the elder’s hut of leaves, and made off.” [73] The Master, on hearing this, 
said, “ Brethren, solitude is better for Kassapa than keeping company wiHi a fool 
like thia” And so saying he repeated a stanza in the Dhammapada : 

To travel with the vulgar herd refuse, 

And fellowship with foolish folk eschew; 

Tl^ peer or better for a comrade choose 
Or else in solitude thy way pursua 

Moreover he again addressed the Brethren and said, “ Not now only. Brethren, 
did this youth destroy the hut and feel wroth with one that r^roved him. In 
former times too he was wroth.” And he then told them a legend of the past. 


Onoe upon a time when Brahmadatta reigned in Benares, the Bodhisatta 
earns to life as a young sifigila bird. And when he grew to be a big bird, 
he settled in the Himilaya oountiy and built him a neat to his fianoy, that 
was proof against the rain. Then a certain monkey in the rainy season, 
when the rain fell without intermiaricHi, sat near the Bodhisatta, his teeth 
chattering by reason of the severe cold. The Bodhkatta, seeing him thus 
diairiNBud, Ml to talking with him, and uttered the first stanaa : 
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Monkey, in feet and hand/) and face 
So luce the human form, 

Why buildest thou no dwelling-place, 

To hide thee from the storm? 

The monkey, on hearing this, replied with a seoond stanza : 

In feet and hands and face, 0 bird, 

Though close to man allied, 

Wisdom, chief boon on him conferred. 

To me has been denied. 

The Bodhisatta, on heating this, repeated yet two more couplets : 

He that inconstancy betrays, a light and fickle mind, 

Unstable proved in all his ways, no happiness may find. 

[74] Monkey, in virtue to excel, do thou thy utmost strive, 

And safe fipom wintry blast to dwell, go, hut of leaves contrive. 

Thought the monkey, “ This creature, through dwelling in a place that 
is sheltered from the rain, despises me. I will not suffer him to rest 
quietly in this nest.” Accordingly, in his eagerness to catch the Bodhi- 
satta, he made a spring upon him. But the Bodhisatta flew up into the 
air, and winged his way elsewhere. And the monkey, after smashing up 
and destroying his nest, betook himself off. 


The Master, having ended his lesson, identified the Birth : — ” At that time 
the youth that fired the hut was the monkey, and I myself was the sifigila bird.” 


No. 322. 


DADDABHA-JiTAKA \ 

** From thB not wktro” «ee.~Thi8 story was told by the Master, when he 
dwelt at Jetavana, about some heretics. These heretics, they say, in various 
^aoes near Jetavana, made their beds on thorns, suffered the five-fold fonim of 
fire penance, and practised false asceticism of many diflGBrent kin^ Now a 
numoer of the Brethren, after going their rounds for alms in SAvattm, on uieir 
way back to JeUvana saw these heretics undergoing their pretended austerity 
and and the Master, [75] “ Is there. Sir, any virtue in these heterodox 
priests in upon these practices ? ” T^e M aste r said, ** There is no 

’ 8es Tfhttmn TsIm, zxn. p. S96. *‘The Fli^t of the Beasts.” B. Morris, Folk-Lor$ 
Jomnml, Y6L BL Ifl. 
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virtue, Brethren, nor &ny special merit in it. When it is examined and tested, 
it is like a path over a dunghill, or like the noise the hare heard.” “ We do not 
know, Sir, what that noise was. Tell us, Holy Sir.” So at their request he told 
them an old-world legend. 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta reigned in Benares, the Bodhi- 
satta came to life as a young lion. And when fully grown he lived in a 
wood. At this time there was near the Western Ocean a grove of palms 
mixed with vilva trees. A certain hare lived here beneath a palm sapling, 
at the foot of a vilva tree. One day this hare after feeding came and lay 
down beneath the young palm tree. And the thought struck him : ** If 
this earth should be destroyed, what would become of me ? ” And at this 
very moment a ripe vilva fruit fell on a palm leaf. At the sound of it, 
the hare thought : This solid earth is collapsing,” and starting up he fled, 
without so much as looking behind him. Another hare saw him scamper- 
ing off, as if frightened to death, and asked the cause of his panic flight. 
“ Pray, don’t ask me,” he said. The other hare cried, “ Pray, Sir, what is 
it 1 ” and kept running after him. Then the hare stopped a moment and 
without looking back said, “ The earth here is breaking up.” And at this 
the second hare run after the other. And so first one and then another 
hare caught sight of him running, and joined in the chase till one hundred 
thousand hares all took to flight together. They were seen by a deer, a 
boar, an elk, a buffalo, a wild ox, a rhinoceros, a tiger, a lion and an 
elephant. And when they asked what it meant and were told that the 
earth was breaking up, they too took to flight. [76] So by degi-ees this 
host of animals extended to the length of a full league. 

When the Bodhisatta saw this headlong flight of the animals, and 
heard the cause of it was that the earth was coming to an end, he thought ; 
“The earth is nowhere coming to an end. Surely it must be some sound 
which was misunderstood by them. And if I don’t make a great effort, 
they will all perish. I will save their lives.” So with the speed of a lion 
he got before them to the foot of a mountain, and lion-like roared three 
timea They were terribly frightened at the lion, and stopping in their 
flight stood all huddled together. The lion went in amongst them and 
asked why they were running away. 

“ The earth is oollapsing,” they answered. 

“ Who saw it collapsing f ” he said. 

“ The elephants know all about it,” they replied. 

He asked the elephants. “We don’t know,” they said, “the lions 
know,” But the lions said, “We don’t know, the tigers know.” The 
tigers said, “ The rhinoceroses know.” The rhinooerosee said, ” The wild 
oxen know.” The wild oxen, “the buflOsloes.” The buflGsloes, “the elka” 
The elks, "the boara” The boars, *‘the deer.” The deer nid, “We 
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don’t know, the bares know.” When the hares were questioned, they 
pointed to one particular hare and said, ^‘This one told us.” 

So the Bodhisatta asked, Is it true, Sir, that the earth is breaking up ? ” 

** Yes, Sir, I saw it,” said the hare. 

“Where,” he asked, “ were you living, when you saw itl” 

“ Near the ocean, Sir, in a grove of palms mixed with vilva trees. For 
as I was lying beneath the shade of a palm sapling at the foot of a vilva 
tree, methought, ‘ If this earth should break up, where shall I go T And 
at that very moment I heard the sound of the breaking up of the earth 
and I 6ed.” 

Thought the lion : “ A ripe vilva fruit evidently must have fallen on a 
palm leaf and made a ‘ thud,’ and this hare jumped to the conclusion that 
the earth was coming to an end, and ran away. [77] I will find out the 
exact truth about it.” So he reassured the herd of animals, and said, 
“ I will take the hare and go and find out exactly whether the earth is 
coming to an end or not, in the place pointed out by iiim. Until I return, 
do you stay here.” Then placing the hare on his back, he sprang forward 
with the speed of a lion, and putting the hare down in tlie palm grove, he 
said “ Come, show us the place you meant.” 

“I dare not, my lord,” said the hare. 

“ Come, don’t be afraid,” said the lion. 

The hare, not venturing to go near the vilva tree, stood afar off and 
cried, “Yonder, Sir, is the place of dreadful sound,” and so saying, he 
repeated the first stanza ; 

From the spot where I did dwell 
Issued forth a fearful ‘ thud ; ’ 

What it was 1 could not tell. 

Nor what caused it understood. 

After hearing what the hare said, the lion went to the foot of the vilva 
tree, and saw the spot where the hare had been lying beneath the shade of 
the palm tree, and the ripe vilva fruit that fell on the palm leaf, and 
having carefully ascertained that the earth had not broken up, he placed 
the hare on his back and with the speed of a lion soon came again to the 
herd of beasts. 

Then he told them the whole story, and said, “Don’t l^e afraid.’ And 
having thus reassured the herd of beasts, he let them go. Verily, if it had 
not been for the Bodhisatta at that time, all the beasts would have rushed 
into the sea and perished. It was all owing to the Bodhisatta that they 
escaped death. 

Alarmed at sound of fallen fruit 
A hare once ran away, 

The other beasts all followed suit 
Moved by that hare’s dismay. 
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They hastened not to view the soene^ 

But lent a willing ear 
To idle gossip, and were dean 
Distraught with foolish fear. 

[78] They who to Wisdom’s calm delight 
And Virtue’s heights attain, 

Thoueh ill example should invite, 

Su^ panic fear disdain. 

These three stanzas were inspired by Perfect Wisdom. 


The Master, having ended his lesson, identified the Birth : At that time I 
myself was the lion.” 


No. 323. 

BRAHUASATTA-JlTAKA. 


“ SucA u tha quality^ etc . — This story was told by the Master, while dwelling 

in the Aggftjava shrine near A]avl, concerning the regulations to be observed in 
the building of cells ^ 

The introductory story has been already set forth in the Ma^jiilcantha Birth*, 
but on this ocowon the Master said, ” Is it true, Brethren, that you live here by 
ymir importunity in asking and bmmg for alms?” And when they answered 
Yes,” he reproved them and said, ‘MVise men of old, when ofiered tneir choioe 
c ^ough thev were longing to ask for a pair of single-soled shoes, 

through fear of doing violenoe to thmr sra[isitive aud scrupulous nature, did not 
venture to say a word in the presuioe of the people, but spoke in private.” And 
so saying he told them an old-world legend. 


[79] Once upon a Ume in the Elampillaka kingdom, when a Phiioftla 
king was reigning in a North Pafickla city, the Bodhisatta was bom 
into a brahmin family, in a certain market town. And when he was 
grown up, he acquired a knowledge of the arts at TakkasilA. Afterwards 
taking orders as an asoetio and dwelling in the Him&laya country, he lived 
for a long time by what he could glean — feeding on wild firnits and roots. 


* Bss Suttmeibkakf vL h 
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And wandering into the haunts of men for the purpose of procuring salt 
and yinegar, he came to a city of North Pahcala and took up his abode in 
the king’s garden. Next day he went into the city to beg alms, and came 
to the king’s gate. The king was so pleased with his deportment and 
behaviour that he seated him on the dais and fed him with food worthy of 
a king. And he bound him by a solemn promise and assigned him a 
lodging in the garden. 

He lived constantly in the king's hotise, and at the end of the rainy 
season, being anxiotis to return to the Himalayas, he thought, “ If I go 
upon this journey, I must get a pair of single-soled shoes ‘ and a parasol of 
leaves. I will beg them of the king.” One day he came to the garden, 
and finding the king sitting there, he saluted him and resolved he would 
ask him for the shoes and parasol. But his second thought was, “ A man 
who begs of another, saying, ‘ Give me so and so,’ is apt to weep. And 
the other man also when he refuses, saying, ‘I have it not,’ in his turn 
weeps.” And that the people might not see either him or the king weep- 
ing, he thought, “We will both weep quietly in some secret place.” So 
he said, “ Great King, I am anxious to speak with you in private.” The 
royal attendants on hearing this departed. Thought the Bodhisatta, “ If 
the king should refuse my prayer, our friendship will be at an end. So I 
will not ask a boon of him.” That day, not venturing to mention the 
subject, he said, “ Go now, Great King, I will see about this matter by and 
bye.” Another day on the king’s coming to the garden, saying, as before, 
first this and then that, he could not frame his request. And so twelve 
years elapsed. 

Then the king thought, [80] “This priest said, ‘I wish to speak in 
private,’ and when the courtiers are departed, he has not the courage to 
speak. And while he is longing to do so, twelve years have elapsed. 
After living a religious life so long, I suspect, he is regretting the world. 
He is eager to enjoy pleasures and is longing for sovereignty. But being 
unable to frame the word ‘ kingdom,’ he keeps silent. To-day now I will 
offer him whatever he desires, from my kingdom downwards.” So be 
went to the garden and sitting down saluted him. The Bodhisatta asked 
to speak to him in private, and when Uie courtiers had departed, he 
could not utter a word. The king said, “For twelve years you have 
asked to nprak to me in 'private, and when you have had the oppor- 
tunity, you have not been able to say a word. I offer you everything, 
beginning with my kingdom. Do not be afraid, but ask for whatever you 
please.” 

“Great King,” he said, “will you give me what I want!” 

' Bee MMvagga, v. 1. M. Shoes with more than a single lining were not to be 
vom by the Brethren, except when they had been oaet off others. 
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“ Yes, Reverend Sir, I will.” 

“ Great King, when I go on my journey, I must have a pair of single- 
soled shoes and a parasol of leaves.” 

“ Have you not been able, Sir, for twelve years to ask for such a trifle 
88 this 1 ” 

“ That is so, Great King.” 

“ Why, Sir, did you act thus! ” 

“Great King, the man who says ‘Give me so and so,’ sheds tears, and 
the one who refuses and says ‘ I have it not,’ in his turn weeps. If, when 
I begged, you should have refused me, I feared the people might see us 
mingling our tears. This is why I asked for a secret interview.” Then 
from the beginning he repeated three stanzas : 

Such is the quality of prayer, O king, 

’Twill a nch gift or a refusal bring. 

Who bog, Pahc&la lord, to weep arc fain, 

They who refuse are apt to weep again. 

Lest |)eople see us shed the idle tear, 

My prayer 1 whisjjer in thy secret ear. 

[81] The king, being charmed with this mark of respect on the jiart of 
the Bodhisatta, granted him the boon and spoke the fourth stanza : 

Brahmin, 1 offer thee a thousand kine. 

Red kine, and eke the leader of the herd ; 

Hearing but now thwe generous words of thine, 

I too in turn to generous deed am stirred. 

But the Bodhisatta said, “ I do not. Sire, desire material pleasures. 
Give me that only which I ask for.” And he took a pair of single-soled 
shoes and the jiarasol of leaves, and exhorted the king to be zealous in 
religion and to keep the moral law and observe fast days. And though 
the king Iwgged him to stay, he went off to the Him&layas, where he 
developed all the Faculties and Attainments, and was destined to birth in 
the Brahma- world. 


_ The Master, having ended his lesson, identified the Birth : “At that time 
Ananda was the king, and I myself was the ascetic.” 



CAMM ASATAKA-JATAKA 


[82] “ The Imdhj beitst,^' f<c.— This story was told l>y tlic Master wliile living 
at Jcta\ana, about a mendicant priest who wore a leather jerkin*'. Both Ins uj)i>er 
and under garment, it is said, were of leather. One liay sallying out of the 
monastery, he went his rounds m Savatthi for alms, till he came to the hghting- 
ground of the rams. A ram on seeing him drew back, desiring to butt him. The 
mendicant thought, “He is doing this, as an act of resjicct for me," and liinisclf 
did not draw back. The ram came on with a rush and striking him on the thigh 
felled him to the ground. This case of imaginary salutation was blazed abroad in 
the Congregation of the Brethren The matter was discussed by them in the 
Hall of Truth, as to how the leather-coated mendicant fancied ho was lioiiig 
saluted and met with his ileath. The Master came and inquired the subject of 
their discussion and (tn iieing told what it was said, “Not now only, Brethi-cn, 
but of old too this ascetic imagined he was l>eing saluted and so came by his 
death," and he then related to them an old-world legend. 


Once upon a time tlie Hodhisatta was born in a merchant family and 
plied hi8 trade. At that time a certain T*eligiou8 mendicant, clad in a 
leather garment, in going his rounds for alms, came to the rams' fighting 
ground, and on seeing a ram falling back before him, he fancied it did this 
as a mark of respect, and did not himself retire. “In the whole world,” 
he thought, “this ram alone recognises my merits,” and i-aising his joined 
hands in respectful salutation he stood and repeated the first stanza : 

The kindly beast obeisance makes liefore 
The high-caste brahmin versed in holy lore. 

Good honest creature thou. 

Famous above all other beasts, I vow ! 

[83] At this moment a wise merchant sitting in his stores, to restrain 
the mendicant, uttered the second stanza : 

Brahmin, be not so rash this beast to trust, 

Else will he haste to lay thee in the dust, 

For this the ram falls back, 

To gain an impetus for his attack. 

While this wise merchant was still speaking, the ram came on at full 
speed, and stiiking the mendicant on the thigh, knocked him down. He 

* See B. Morrii, Folk-Lore Journal, iii. 248. 

^ Mahdvaffffa, viii. 28. 2. 
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WM maddened with the pain and aa he laj groaning, the Master, to explain 
the incident, gave utterance to the third stanza : 

With broken leg and bowl for alms upset. 

His damaged fortune ho will sore regret. 

Let him not weep with outstretched arms in vain, 

Haste to the rescue, ere the priest is slain. 

Then the mendicant repeated the fourth stanza : 

Thus all that honour to the unworthy pay, 

Share the same fate that I have met to>day; 

Prone in the dust by butting ram laid low 
To foolish confidence my death I owa 

[84] Thus lamenting he there and then came by his death. 


The Master, his lesson ended, thus identified the Birth: *'The man in the 
leather coat of to-day was the same then as now. And I myself was the wise 
merchant.” 


No. 325. 

godha-jAtaka*. 


“ One iktU plaif*y" etc . — This story was told by the Master, while living at 
Jetavana, with regard to a certain cheating rogue.- The iutroductoiy story has 
been alr^y given in full But oh this occasion th^ brought the Brother to 
the Master aim exposed him, saying, **Holy Sir. this Brother is a cheat” The 
Master said, “ Not now only, but fonnerly also ne was a rogue.” And then he 
tdd an old-world story. 


Onoe upon a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was bom as a young lizard, and when he grew up and was 
lusty and strong, he dwelt in a forest And a certain wicked ascetic built 
a hut of leaves, and took up his abode near him. The Bodhisatta, in 
ranging about for food, saw this hut of leaves and thought to himself, 


* Oompaie No. 977, voL it 
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“This hut must certainly belong to some holy ascetic/’ and he went 
there and after saluting the holy man returned to his own place of 
abode. 

Now one day this false ascetic ate some savoury food prepared in the 
house of one of his retainers, and asked what meat it was. On hearing 
that it was lizard-flesh, he became such a slave to his love of dainties that 
he thought, “I will kill this lizard that so constantly keeps coming to my 
hermitage and will cook him to my taste and eat him.” So he took some 
ghee, curds, condiments and the like, and went with his club concealed 
under his yellow robe and sat perfectly still at the door of his hut, waiting 
for the Bodhisatta to come, as quiet as quiet could be. 

[86] And when the Bodhisatta saw this depra\ ed fellow he thought, 
“ This wretch must have been eating the flesh of my kinsfolk. I will put 
it to the teat.” So he stood to leeward of him and getting a whiflf from his 
person he knew that he had been eating the flesh of a lizard, and without 
going near him he turned back and made ofll And when the ascetic saw 
he was not coming, he threw his club at him. The club missed his body, 
but just reached the tip of his tail. The ascetic said, “Be off with you, I 
have missed you.” Said the Bodhisatta, “Yes, you have missed me, but 
you will not miss the fourfold States of Suffering. ” Than he ran off and 
disappeared in an ant-hill which stood at the end of the cloister walk, and 
putting out his head at some other hole, he addressed the ascetic in these 
two stanzas : 


One that plays the ascetic r61e 
Should exhibit self-control. 

Thou didst hurl thy stick at me, 

False ascetic thou must be. 

Matted locks and robe of skin 
Serve to cloke some secret sin. 

Fool ! to cleanse for outward show. 

Leaving what is foul below. 

The ascetic, on hearing this, replied in a third stanza ; 

PrithecL lizard, hasten back, 

Oil and salt 1 do not lack : 

Pepper too 1 would suggest 
May to boiled rice add a zest. 

[86] The Bodhisatta, on hearing this, uttered the fourth stanza : 

1 will hide me snug and warm 
Midst the anthill’s myriad swarm. 

Cease of oil and salt to prate, 

Pepper I abominate. 

Moreover he threatened him and said, “Fie! false aeoetic, if you oon- 
ttnue to dwell here, I will have you seized as a thief by the people who 
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Jive in my feeding ground, and given over to destruction. So make haste 
and be off.” Then the false ascetic fled from that place. 


The Master, hi« lesson ended, identified the Birth: “At that time the rogue 
of a Brother was the false ascetic, but I myself was the royal lizard." 


No. 326. 

KAKKARU-JAXAKA. 


“ Ht that from thievish ficty' etc. —This story was told by the Master while 
he was at Jetavana, about Devadatta, bow that after causing a schism in the 
Order, as he was going away with his chief disciples, when the assembly broke 
up, a hot stream of blood gushed from his mouth. Then the Brethren discussed 
the matter in the Hall of Truth, and said that J>evadatta by speaking falsely had 
created a schism, and afterwards fell sick and suffered great pain. The Master 
came and inquir^ what subject the Brethren were discussing as they sat in 
conclave, and on hearing what it was he said, “Not now only, Brethren, but of 
old too this fellow was a liar, and not now only, but of old also he suffered pain 
as the penalty of lying." And so saying he repeated this old-world legend. 


[87] Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, 
the Bodhisatta became a certain god in the heaven of the Thirty-three. 
Now at this time there was a great festival at Benares. A crowd of 
N&gas and Qaruda birds and terrestrial deities came and watched the 
festival. And four divine beings frqra the heaven of the Thirty-thi-ee, 
wearing a wreath made of heavenly kakkaru flowers, came to see the 
festival. And the city for the space of twelve leagues was filled with 
the fragrance of these flowers. Men moved about, wondering by whom 
these flowers were worn. The gods said, “They are watching us,” and 
flying up from the royal court, by an act of supernatural power they 
stood poised in the air. The multitude gathered together, and the king 
with his vassal princes came and asked from what world of the gods they 
had come. 

“We oome fi*om the heaven of the Thirty-three.” 

“ For what purpose are you come?” 

“ To see the festival.” 
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“What are these flowers t ” 

“They are called the heavenly kakk&ru flowers.” 

“ Sirs, they said, “in the world of the gods you may have other flowers 
to wear. Give these to ua” 

The gods made answer, “These divine flowers ai-e fit for those possessed 
of great powers : for the base, foolish, faithless and sinful beings in this 
world of men they are not fitted. But whosoever amongst men are endued 
with such and such virtues, for them they are suitable.” And with these 
words the chief amongst these divine beings repeated the first stanza : 

He that from thievish act refrains, 

His tongue from lying word restrains, 

And reaching dizzy heights of fame 

Still keeiw his head— this flower may claim. 

[88] On hearing this the family priest thought, “ I own not one of 
these qualities, but by telling a lie 1 will get these flowers to wear, and 
thus the people will credit me with these virtues.” Then he said, “1 am 
endued with these qualities,” and he had the flowers bi'ought to him and 
he put them on, and then begged of the second god, who replied in a 
second stanza : — 


He that should Inmost wealth pursue 
And riches gained by fraud eschew, 

In pleasure gross excess would shun, 

This heavenly flower has duly won. 

Said the pnest, “ I am endued with these virtues," and had the flowers 
brought to him and put them on, and then begged of the third god, who 
uttered the third stanza : — 

He that from purpose fixed ne’er swerves 
And his unchanging faith preserves, 

Choice food alone scorns to devour, 

May justly claim this heavenly flower. 

[89] Said the priest, “I am endued with these virtues,” and had the 
flowers brought to him aud he put them on, and then begged of the fourth 
god, who spoke the fourth stanza : — 

He that good men will ne’er attack 
When present, nor behind their back. 

And all he says, fulfils in deed. 

This flower may claim as his due meed. 

The priest said, “I am endued with these Wrtues,” and he had the 
flowers brought to him and put them on. So these divine beings gave the 
four wreaths of flowers to the priest and returned to the world of gods. 
As soon as they were gone, the priest was seized with a violent pain in the 
head, as if it were being pounded by a sharp spike, or crushed by an 
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instrument of iron. Maddened with the pain he rolled up and down, and 
cried out with a loud voice. When men asked, What means thisT* he 
said, I claimed these virtues when I had them not, and spoke falsely and 
so begged these flowers of the gods : take them from off my head.” They 
would have removed them, but could not, for they were fastened as it were 
with an iron band. Then they raised him up and led him home. Aud as 
he lay there crying aloud, seven days passed. The king spake to his 
councillors and said, **This wicked biahmin will die. What are we to 
dol” “My lord,” they answered, “let us again celebrate a festival. The 
sons of the gods will come back.” 

[90] And the king held a festival, and the sons of the gods returned 
and filled all the city with the perfume of the flowers, and took their stand 
in the same place in the royal court. The people gathered together, and 
bringing that wicked bitthmin they laid him down before the gods on his 
belly. He prayed the gods, saying, “ My lords, spare my life.” They said, 
“ These flowers are not meet for a wicked and evil man. You thought in 
your heart to deceive us. You have received the reward of your false 
words.” 

After thus rebuking him in the presence of the people, they removed 
the wreath of flowers from his head and having admonished the people, 
they returned to their own place of abode. 


The Master, having ended his lesson, identified the Birth : “ At that time 
Devadatta was the brahmin, of the divine beings Kassapa was one, Moggallftna 
was another, S&nputta a third, and 1 myself was the chief one of all.” 


No. 327. 

kAkAti-jAtaka.* 

odfmrt" This story was told by the Master while reeidii^ 
at Jetavana, of a certain Brother who regretted having taken orders. On this 
occasion the Master asked the Brother if it were true that be was discontented, 
and on his answering, “ Ye& Holy Sir,” he asked him the reason. The Brother 
replied, reason of sinful passion.” The Master said, “Woman cannot be 
guiuded. There is no keeping her safe. Sases of old placed a woman in mid 
ocean in a palace by the Simb^ lake*, but faned to preserve her honour.” Then 
he told a story of the olden time. 


* Compare No. 860 

* On Moont Mem: Oaradas live round it 
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Onoe npon a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta came to life as the son of the king bj his queen-consort. And 
when he was grown up, at his father's death he bare rule. K&kiti was his 
chief queen and as lovely as an Apsara. [91] The old form of the legend 
will be found set forth in full in the Kuna]a Birth ^ Here follows a brief 
Bumn^ry of it. 

Now at this time a certain Garuda king came disguised as a man, and 
played at dice with the king of Benares. Falling in love with the chief 
queen K&k&ti, he carried her off with him to the dwelling place of the 
Garudas and lived happily with her. The king missing her told his 
musician named NaUkuvera to go in quest of her. He found the Garink 
king lying on a bed of eraka grass in a certain lake, and just as the 
Garuda was on the point of leaving that spot, he seated himself in the 
midst of the royal bird’s plumage*, and was in this way conveyed to the 
dwelling place of the Garudas. There he enjoyed the lady’s favours, and 
again seating himself on the bird’s wing returned home. And when the 
time came for the Garuda to play at dice with the king, the minstrel took 
his lute and going up to the gaming board he stood before the king, and in 
the form of a song gave utterance to the first stanza : — 

Fragrant odours round me playing 
Breath of fair K&k&ti’s love, 

From her distant home conveying 
Thoughts my inmost soul to move. 

On hearing this the Garuda responded in a second stanza : — 

Sea and Kebuk stream defying 
Didst thou reach my island home? 

Over seven oceans flying 
To the Sirabal grove didst come? 

[92] NaUkuvera, on hearing this, uttered the third stanza : — 

Twas through thee all space defying 
I was borne to Simbal mrove. 

And o’er seas and rivers flying 
Twas through thee I found my lova 

Then the Oaru^ king replied in the fourth stann : — 

Out upon the foolish blunder, 

What a booby I have been ! 

Lovers beet were kept asunder, 

Lo! I’ve served as go-between. 

So the Gkru^ brought the queen and gave her back to the king of 
Benare% and came not there any more. 

> No. 5M. 

* Oompars TibeUm Toief, sn* p. SSI. Bmhtm. 
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The Master, his lesson ended, revealed the Truths and identified the Birth : — 
At the conclusion of the Truths the discontented Brother attained the fruition of 
the First F*ath At that time the discontentc<l Brother was Natakuvera, and 
I myself was the king.” 


No. 328. 


ANANl’SOCIYA-JATAKA. 


“ Why should I shed tears^'^ etc . — This story was told by the Master while 
living at Jetavana, of a certain landowner who hod lost Ins wife. On her d&ith, 
they say, he neither washed himself nor took food, and neglected his farm duties. 
Overcome with grief he would wander about the cemetery lamenting, while his 
predestination to enter the First Path blazed forth like a halo about his head. 
The Master, early one morning, casting his eye uiKin the world and beholding 
him said, “Save me there is no one that can remove this man's sorrow ana 
bestow upon him the power of entering the First Path. I will lie his refuge." 
So when he had returned from his rounds and had eaten his meal, he took an 
attendant jiriest and went to the door of the landowner’s houSe [93] And he on 
hearing that the Master was coming went out to meet him, and with other 
marks of resjiect seated him m the prescribed seat and came and .sitting on one 
side saluted him. 

The Master asked, “ Wherefore, lay brother, are you silent ? ” 

“ Reverend Sir,” he replied, “ I am grieving for her.” 

The Master said, “ Lay brother, that which i.s breakable is broken, but when 
this hapiieiis, one ought not to grieve. Sage^^ of old, when they lost a wife, knew 
this tmtn, and therefore sorrow^ not.” And then at his request the Master told 
an old-world tale. 


The old legend will be found set forth in the Cullabodhi Birth' in the 
Tenth Book. Here follows a short summary of it. 

Once upon a time when Brahinadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
BodhUatta was bom into a brahmin family. And when he gi'ew up, he 
studied all the arts at Takkasil& and then returned to his parents. In 
this Birth the Great Being became a holy young student. Then his 
parents told him they would look out a wife for him. 

“ I have no desire for a martied life,” said the Bodhisatta. “ When 
you are dead, I will adopt the religious life of an ascetic.” 

And being greatly importuned by them, he had a golden image* made, 

^ No. 448. 

* For the incident of the goldoi image and the story generally compare Tibetan 
TaUs, IX. p. 18«. MahakaifQf and Bk9dr&. 
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and said, ‘ If jou can find me a maiden like unto this, I will take her to 
^ wife.’ His ])arents sent forth some emissaries with a large escort, and 
bade them place the golden image in a covered carriage and go and search 
through the plains of India, till they found just such a young brahmin girl, 
when they were to give this golden image in exchange, and bring the girl 
back with them. Now at this time a certain holy man passing from the 
Brahma world was born again in the form of a young girl in a town 
in the kingdom of Kaai, in the hou^e of a brahmin worth eighty crores, 
and the name given her was Sammillabhasinl. At the age of sixteen she 
was a fair and gracious maiden, like to an Apsai-a, endued with all the 
marks of female beauty. And since no thought of evil was ever suggested 
to her by the power of sinful passion, she was perfectly pure. [94] So the 
men took the golden image and wandered about till they reached this 
village. The inhabitants on seeing the image asked, “ Why is Sammilla- 
bhasini, the daughter of such and such a brahmin, })laced there?” The 
messengers on hearing this found the brahmin family, and chose Sammilla- 
bhasini for the prince’s bride. She sent a message to her parents, saying, 
“ When you are dead, I shall adopt the religious life , I have no desire for 
the married state.” They said, “What art thou thinking of, maiden?” 
And accepting the golden image they sent off their daughter with a great 
retinue. The marriage ceremony took place against the wishes of both the 
Bodhisatta and Sammillabhasini. Though sharing the same room and the 
same bed they did not regard one another with the eye of sinful passion, 
but dwelt together like two holy men or two female saints. 

By and bye the father and mother of the Bodhisatta died. He per- 
formed their funeral rites and calling to him Sammillabh&sini, said to her, 
“ My dear, ray family property amounts to eighty crores, and yours too is 
worth another eighty crores. Take all this and enter upon household life. 
I shall become an ascetic,” 

“Sir,” she answered, “if you become an ascetic, I will become one too. 
I cannot forsake you.” 

“ Come then,” he said. So spending all their wealth in almsgiving and 
throwing up their worldly fortune as it were a lump of phlegm, they 
journeyed into the Him&laya country and both of them adopted the ascetic 
life. There after living for a long time on wild fruits and roots, they at 
length came down from the Himftlayas to procure salt and vinegar, and 
gradually found their way to Benares, and dwelt in the royal grounds. 
And while they were living there, this young and delicate female ascetic, 
from eating insipid rice of a mixed quality, was attacked by dysentery and 
not being able to get any healing remedies, she grew very weak. The 
Bodhisatta at the time for going his rounds to beg for alms, took hold of 
her and carried her to the gate of the city and there laid her on a bench 
in a certain hall, and himself went into the city for alms. He had scarce 
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gone out when she expired. The people, beholding the great beauty of 
thi* female ascetic, [95] thronged about her, weeping and lamenting. The 
Bodhisatta after going his round of begging returned, and hearing of her 
death he said, “That which has the quality of dissolution is dissolved. 
All impermanent existences are of this kind." With these words he sat 
down on the bench whereon she lay and eating the mixture of food he 
rinsed out his mouth. The people that stood by gathered round him and 
said, “ Reverend Sir, what was this female ascetic to yout" 

“ When I was a layman,” he replied, “she was my wife." 

“ Holy Sir,” they said, “ while we weep and lament and cannot control 
our feelings, why do you not weep 1 ” 

The Bodhisatta said, “While she was alive, she belonged to me in some 
sort. Nothing belongs to her that is gone to another worlcl: she hss 
passed into the power of others. Wherefore should I weep ? “ And 
teaching the people the Truth, he recited these stanzas : 

Why should I shed tears for thee. 

Fair Sammillabh&sinl ? 

Passed to death’s maiority^ 

Thou art henceforth lost to me. 

Wherefore should frail man lament 
What to him is only lent? 

He too draws his mortal breath 
Forfeit every hoiu* to death. 

Be he standing, sitting still. 

Moving, resting, what he will. 

In the twinkling of an eye. 

In a moment death is mgh. 

Life I count a thing unstable, 

Loss of friends inevitable. 

Cherish all that are alive, 

Sorrow not shouldst thou survive. 

[97] Thus did the Great Being teach the Truth, illustrating by these 
four stanzas the impermanence of things. The people performed funeral 
rites over the female ascetic. And the Bodhisatta returned to the 
Him&layas, and entering on the higher knowledge arisbg fh>m mystio 
meditation was destined to birth in the Brahma-world. 


The Master, having ended his lesson, revealed the Truths and identified the 
Birth At the oonolusion of the Trutius the landowner attained to fruition of 
the First Path :—" At that time the mcdher of Bihula was Sammillabhisinl, 
and I myasif was theaaostio.* 


* CosBpanihe elsisisal aaafs of d wXdmn. pkarm, for dead. 
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kalabAhu-jAtaka. 


“ Once we enjoyed^' etc . — This was a story told by the Master while dwelling 
in the Bamboo Grove, with regard to Devadatta’s loss of gams and honour. For 
when Devadatta had unreasonably conceived a grudge against the Buddha and 
suborned a band of archers to slay him, his offence became known by the letting 
loose of the elephant Nal&giri*. Then men took away his office and the rations 
provided for him, and the king ceased to regard him. And having lost his 
source of gains and honour, he went about living on what he lieggod in noble 
families. The Brethren started a discussion in the Hall of Truth, how that 
Devadatta thought to get gain and honour, but when he had got it he coujd not 
keep it The Master came and inquired what was the subject the Brethren sat 
in conclave to discuss, and on being told what it was he said, “ Not only now, 
Brethren, but formerly too, Devadatta was deprived of gains and honour.” And 
he then told them an old-world legend. 


Once upon a time when Dhananjaya was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta became a parrot named R&dba. He was a well-grown bird 
with perfectly-formed limbs. And his younger brother was called 
Potthap&da. A certain fowler trap{)ed these two birds and brought 
them as a present to the king of Benares. The king put the pair in 
a golden cage [98] and took care of them and gave them honey and 
parched com to eat in a golden dish and sugar-water to drink. Great 
attention was paid them, and they attained to the highest degree of 
profit and honour. Then a certain forester brought a big black monkey, 
called K&lab&hu, as a present to the king, and from the fact of his coming 
later than the parrots, he received still greater gain and respect, while that 
paid to the parrots fell off. The Bodhisatta through his possession of 
Buddha qualities said not a word, but his younger brother, from the 
absence of these qualities being unable to put up with the honour paid to 
the monkey, said, “Brother, formerly in this royal house men gave us 
savoury food, but now we get nothing, and they offer it all to the monkey 
K&lab&hu. As we receive neither gain nor honour in this place from the 
king, what are we to do ? Come, let us go and live in the forest.” And 
as he talked with him, he uttered the first stansa ; 

Onoe we ei^joyed of food abundant store. 

This monkey now has what was ours b^ore. 

Come, Bidha, let us to the forest hie ; 

Such souiTj treatment what can justify ? 


> Bee vol. iL p. liO, sad p. 168. 
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R&dha, on hearing this, replied in the second stanza : 

Gain and loss and praise and blame, 

Pleasure, pain, dishonour, fame, 

All as transient states conceive — 

Why should Potthap&da grieve? 

[99] On hearing this, Potthap&da was unable to get rid of his gnidgt 
against the monkey and repeated the third stanza : 

Rfidha, wisest bird alive. 

Sure thou knowest things to come, 

This vile creature who shdl drive 
From the coiut to his old home? 

R&dha, on hearing this, uttered the fourth stanza : 

Oft will his puckered face and moving ears 
The royal children fill with foolish fears : 

Soou K&lab&hu through some impish freak. 

Far far away his food will have to seek. 

In a very short time the monkey by shaking his ears and the lik 
tricks before the young princes terrified them. In their alarm they mad 
an outcry. The king asked what it meant, and hearing the cause, sai( 
« Drive him away.” So he had the monkey driven away, and the parroi 
were restored to their former condition of gain and honour. 


[100] The Master here ended his lesson and identified the Birth : — “ At th 
time Devadatta was K&lab&bu, Ananda was Potthap&da, and I myself wi 
R&dha.” 


No. 330. 

SlLAVllCAHSA’JlTARA. 


“Potwr on eorM,” etc.— Thb was a story told by the Master when at Jetava 
about a brahmin who was ever proving hia virtue. Two similar stories hi 
been told before ^ In this case the Bodhisatta was the family priest of the ki 
of Benares. 


> No. 86, Vol. t, and No. 890, Vol. ii. 
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In testing his virtue he for three days took a coin from the royal 
treasurer's board. They informed against him as a thief, and when 
brought before the king, he said ; 

Power on earth beyond compare, 

Virtue owns a wondrous charm . 

Putting on a virtuous air 
Deadly snakes avoid all harm. 

After tlius praising virtue in the first stanza, he gained the king’s 
consent and adopted the ascetic life. Now a hawk seized a piece of meat 
in a butcher’s shop and darted up into the air. The other birds surrounded 
him and struck at him with feet, claws and beaks. Unable to bear the 
pain he dropped the piece of meat. Another bird seized it. It too in like 
manner being hard pressed let the meat fall. Then another bird pounced 
on it, and whosoever got the meat was pursued by the rest, and whosoever 
let it go was left in peace. The Bodhisatta on seeing this thought, 
“These desires of ours are like pieces of meat. To those that grasp at 
them is sorrow, and to those that let them go is peace.” And he repeated 
the second stanza : 


While the hawk had aught to eat. 

Birds of prey pecked at him sore, 

When perforce he dropped the meat. 

Then they pecked at him no more. 

[101] The ascetic going forth from the city, in the course of his journey 
came to a village, and at evening lay down in a certain man’s house. Now a 
female slave there named Piugala made an assignation with a man, saying, 
“You are to come at such and such an hour.” After she had bathed the 
feet of her master and his family, when they had lain down, she sat on the 
threshold, looking out for the coming of her lover, and passed the first and 
the middle watch, repeating to herself, “ Now he will be coming,” but at 
daybreak, losing hope, she said, “He will not come now,” and lay down and 
fell asleep. The Bodhisatta seeing this happen said, “This woman sat ever 
so long in the hope that her lover would come, but now that she knows he 
will not come, in her despair, she slumbers peacefully.” And with the 
thought that while hope in a sinful world brings sorrow, despair brings 
peace^ he uttered the third stanza : 

The fiiiit of hope fulfilled is bliss ; 

How differs lose of hope from this? 

Though dull despair her hope destroys, 

Lo ! PingalA calm sleep enjoys*. 

Next day going forth from that village he entered into a forest, and 
beholding a hermit seated on the gpround and indulging in meditation h< 

* Compare Sdnkkya AphorUvu, iv. 11. Mahabhdrata, xii. 6447. 
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thought, “Both in this world and in the next there is no happiness beyond 
the bliss of meditation.” And he repeated the fourth stanza : i 

In this world and in worlds to be 
Nought can surpass ecstatic joy: 

To holy calm a devotee, 

Him;^ imharmed, will none annoy. 

[102] Then he went into the forest and adopted the ascetic life of a 
Rishi and developed the higher knowledge bom of meditation, and became 
destined to birth in the Brahma<World. 


The Master, having ended his lesson, identified the Birth: ^'At that time I 
myself was the family priest.” 


No. 331. 


KOKALIKA'JATAKA. 


“ Tfiey that with ipeech inopportune^^' etc . — This story was told by the Master 
at Jotavana about Kok&lika. The introductory story is told in full in the 
Takk&rika Births 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was his valued minister. Now the king was very talkative. 
Thought the Bodhisatta, “1 will put an end to his talkativeness,” and went 
about looking for an apt illustration. So one day the king came to his 
garden and sat down on the royal slab of stone. Above his head was a 
mango tree and there in a crow’s nest a black cuckoo had laid her egg and 
gone off. The female crow watched over that cuckoo’s egg. By and bye a 
young cuckoo came forth from it The crow thinking it was her own 
ofispring took care of it, bringing food for it in her beak. The young bird 
while still unfledged uttered a cuckoo cry prematurely. The crow thought, 
**This young bird even now utters a strange note. [103] What will it do, 
when it is olderl” And so she killed it by pecking it with her beak and 
threw it out of the nest, and it fell at the king’s feet The king asked the 


* No. 481. Compare No. 815, 7(4. It 
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Bodliiaatta, “What is the meaning of thia, my friend 1" Thought the 
Bodhisatta, “ I am seeking for an illustration to teach the king a lesson, 
and now I have got one." So he said, “Garrulous folk, Great King, who 
t^k too much out of season, meet with a fate like this. This young cuckoo, 
sire, being fostered by the crow, while yet unfledged, uttered a premature 
cry. So the crow knew it was not her offspring and killed it by pecking 
it with her beak and threw it out of the nest. All those that are too 
talkative out of season, be they men or beasts, suffer like trouble." And 
with these words he recited these stanzas : 

They that with speech inopportune offend 
Like the young cuckoo meet untimely end. 

Nor deadly poison, nor sharp-whetted sword 
Is half so fatal as ill-spoken word. 

The sage his measured words discreetly guides. 

Nor rashly to his second self conhdes: 

Before he speaks will prudent counsel take. 

His foes to trap, as Garuda the snake. 

[104] The king, after hearing the religious teaching of the Bodhisatta, 
thenceforth became more measured in his words, and increasing the glory 
of the Bodhisatta ever gave him more and more. 


The Master, having brought his lesson to an end, identified the Birth ; 
“Kok&lika in those days was the young cuckoo, and I myself was the wise 
minister.” 


No. 332. 


rathalatthi-jAtaka. 


“ Wtmnding anctker" rtc.— This story was told by the Blaster whm he was at 
Jetayan^ about the family priest of the king of Koeala, who, it is sai^ as he was 
driving in his chariot to a village on bis estate came upon a caravan in a narrow 
food, and crying out once and again, “Out of the way with you,” was so enraged 
^ a cart not clearing out of his way that he threw his goad*stick at the driver of 
the first cart The stick struck against the yoke of the chariot, and rebounding 
bit him on the forehead and raised a bump on his head. The prieet turned back 
yd w ent and UM the king he had been wounded by some carters. The carters 
Were summoned, and the judges examining into the case found the priest only 
was to hlama One day the matter was cuscussed in the Hall of iWth, [105] 
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how that the Idng’i chaplain, who said he had been assaulted some carters, on 
goine to law was cast in his suit When the Master came and inquired what the 
Bretl^n were sitting in council to discuss, on hearing what it was he said, “Not 
now onlr, Brethren, but formerly also this fellow acted in precisely the same 
way.” And he then told them a story of the olden time. 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta became his lord justice. The king’s chaplain drives to a village 
where he was headman, and acts iu exactly the same way as in the other 
tale, but in this vei-sion, when the king heard the priest’s story, he sum- 
moned the carters and himself sat in judgment, and without examining 
into the matter he said, “You have beaten rny priest and raised a bump on 
his forehead,” and ordered all their property to be taken from them. Then 
said the Bodhisatta to him, “Sire, without even investigating the matter 
you order them to be mulcted of all their goods, but some men after 
inflicting wounds on themselves declare that they have been wounded by 
another. Therefore it is wrong for one who bears rule to act thus without 
trying the case. He ought not to act till he has heard everything.” And 
then he recited these verses : 

Wounding another, his own wound he shows. 

Himself the smiter, ho complains of blows. 

Wise men, 0 king, of iiartial views beware, 

Hear both sides first, then judgment true declare. 

The idle sensual layman I detest, 

The false a.scetic is a rogue confest. 

A bad king will a case unheard decide, 

Wrath in the sage can ne’er be justified. 

[106] The warrior pnnee a well-weighed verdict gives. 

Of righteous judge the fame for ever lives. 

The king on hearing the words of the Bodhisatta judged righteously, 
and when the case was duly tried, the blame was found to rest with the 
brahmin alone. 


The Master, his lesson ended, identified the Birth : “The Brahmin playoii the 
same part in b<kh stories, aud I myself was the wise minister in those days.” 
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godha-jAtaka*. 


“ Then^oert thou;' e^c.— This is a story told by the Master while at Jetavana, 
of a certain landowner. The introductory story has been told in full before*. 
But in this case, as the husband and wife were returning homo, after calling in a 
I jj’ course of their journey some hunters gave them a roasted liziird, 

bidding them both to eat of it. The man sent his wife to fetch water and ate up 
the whole lizard, and when she came back, he said, “My dear, the lizard has run 
away.’ “Well, my lord,” she said, “what can one do with a roast lizard that 
runs away?’ [107] She drank some water and afterwards at Jetavana when 
sitting in the presence of the Master, she was asked by him as follows: “Lay 
sister, is this man affectionate, loving and helpful to yon?” She answered, “1 
am loving and affectionate to him, but lie has no love for me.” The Master 
said, “Well, suppose he does behave thus to you. Do not bo grieved. When he 
recalls to mind your virtues, he will give supreme power to you alone.” And at 
their request he related an old-world story. 


This old story is just like the one given above, but in this case, as the 
husband and wife were on their way home, some hunters saw how dis- 
tressed they were and gave them a roasted lizard and bade them share it 
between them. The royal lady tied it about with a creejier used as a 
string, and went on her way, carrying it in her hand. They came upon 
a lake, and leaving the high road sat down at the foot of a Bo-tree. 
The prince said, “Go, my dear, and fetch water from the lake in a lotus 
leaf, then we will eat this meat.” She hung the lizard on a bough and 
went to fetch water. Her companion ate up all the lizard and then sat 
^th averted face, holding the tip of the tail in his hand. When she 
i^tumed with the water, he said, “My dear, the lizard came down from the 
bough and made for an ant-heap. 1 ran and seized it by the tip of its tail 
The lizard broke in two and left in my hand the part I had seized and 
disappeared in the hole.” 

“Well, my lord,” she replied, “how can we deal with a roast lizard 
that runs away ? Come, let us be off.” 

And BO drinking the water, they journey to Benares, The prince when 
he came to the throne gave her the titular i-ank of queen consort, but no 
honour or respect was paid to her. The Bodhisatta, desiring to win honour 
for her, standing in the king’s presence asked her, “Lady, is it not the case 
^t we receive nothing at your bands? Why do you neglect us?” 

^ Compare No. 228, Vol. ii. 

* See No. 320, Vol. iii. 
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** Dear Bir/’ she said, “ I get nothing from the king. How then ahould 
1 give a present to jou ? What is the king likely to give me nowt When > 
we were coming from the forest, he ate a roast lizard all by himself.” 

[108] **Lady,” he said, ‘Hhe king would not act after this sort. Do 
not speak thus of him.” 

Then the lady said to him, ** Sir, this is not clear to you, but it is clear 
enough to the king and me,” and she repeated the first stanza : — 

Then wert thou first known to me, 

When in forest-depth^ 0 king, 

Roasted lizard broke its string 

And from Bo-tree branch got me. 

Though heath robe of bark, I ween. 

Sword and coat of mail were seen. 

Thus spake the queen, making known the king’s offence in the midst 
of his courtiera The Bodhisatta, on hearing her, said, ** Lady, ever since 
the time when your husband ceased to love you, why do you go on living 
here, making unpleasantness for both t ” and he repeated two stanzas : — 

To one that honours thee, due honour show 
With full requital of good service done : 

No kindness on illiberal folk bestow, 

Nor those affect that would thy presence shua 

Forsake the wretch who has forsaken thee, 

And love not one who has for thee no love. 

E’en as a bird forsakes a barren tree, 

And seeks a home in some far distant grove. 

[109] The king, while the Bodhisatta was yet speaking, called to mind 
her virtues and said, “ My dear, ever so long I observed not your virtues, 
but through the words of this wise man, I have observed them. Bear with 
my offence. This whole realm of mine I give to you alone.” And here- 
upon he spoke the fourth stanza : 

Far as in his power may he. 

Gratitude a king should show : 

All my realm 1 grant to thee. 

Gifts, on whom thou wilt, bestow. 

With these words the king conferred on the queen supreme power, and 
thinking, **lt was by this man that I was reminded of her virtues,” he 
gave great power to the wise man alsa 


The Master, having brought his lesson to an end, identified the Birth : — At 
the oondusion of the Truths, both husband and wife attained fruition of the 
First Path :~**The husband and wife of the present story played the same part 
in the okl tale. But I myself was the wise minister.” 
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No. 331 


BiUOYlDA-JlTAKA. 


[110] “ The hull through Jloodti^ fl<c.~Thi8 atory was told by the Master when 
at Jetavana oonoeming the admonition of a king. The introductory story will 
be found in full in the Teeakupa Birth* But in this version of it the Master 
said, “ ELings of old, Sire, hearkening to the words of the wise, bare rule jusUy 
and attaint to the heavenly world.” And at the request of the king he told a 
story of the olden times. 


Onoe upon a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was bom in a brahmin family. And when he came of age, he 
was trained in all the arts, and adopting the ascetic life he developed all 
the Faculties and Attainments, and took up his abode in a pleasant quarter 
of the Himalayas, living on wild fruits and roots. At this time the king 
being anxious to find out his defects, went about inquiring if there was 
any one who would tell him his faults. And not finding any one to speak 
to his dispraise, either within doors or without, either within the city or 
outside it, he wandered about the country side in disguise, thinking, ** How 
will it be in the country 1 ” And not meeting with any one there to speak 
to his dispraise, and hearing men speak only of his merits, he thought, 
“How will it be in the Him&laya region?” And he went into the forest 
and wandered about till be reached the hermitage of the Bodhisatta, where 
after saluting him, and addressing him in a friendly manner he took a 
seat on one side. At that moment the Bodhisatta was eating some ripe 
figs which he had brought from the wood. They were luscious and sweet, 
like powdered sugar. He addressed the king and said, “ Your Excellency, 
pray eat this ripe fig and drink some water.” 

The king did so, and asked the Bodhisatta, “Why, Reverend Sir, is 
this ripe fig BO exceedingly sweet f ” 

“Your Exoellenoy,” he replied, “the king now exercises his rule with 
justice and equity. That is why it is so sweet” 

[111] “In the reign of an unjust king, does it lose its sweetness, Sir?” 
“Yes, Your Excellency, in the time of unjust kings, oil, honey, 
molasses and the like, as well as wild roots and fruits, lose their sweetness 
and fiavour, and not tiiese only but the whole realm becomes bad and 
flavourless; but when the rulers are just, these things become sweet Mid 
full of flavour, and the whole realm recovers its tone and flavour.” 


* No. 621, Yol. V. 
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The king said, ** It mast be bo, Reverend Sir , " and without letting him 
know that he was the king, be saluted the Bodbiaatta and returned to ^ 
Benares. And thinking to prove the words of the ascetic, he ruled un- 
justly, saying to iimseif, ‘‘Kow I shall know all about it,*' and after the 
lapse of a short time he went back and saluting the Bodhisatta, sat 
respectfully on one side. The Bodhisatta using exactly the same words, 
offered him a ripe fig, which proved to be bitter to his taste. Finding it 
to be bitter he spat it out, saying, ‘‘It is bitter. Sir.” 

Said the Bodhisatta, “Your Excellency, the king must be unjust, for 
when rulers aie unjust, everything beginning with the wild fruits in the 
wood, lose all their sweetness and flavour.” And hereupon he recited these 
stanzas : — 

The bull through floods a devious course will take. 

The herd of kine all straggling in his wake: 

So if a leader tortuous paths pursue, 

To base ends will he guide the vulgar crew, 

And the whole realm an age of license rue. 

But if the bull a course direct should steer. 

The herd of kine straight follow in his rear. 

So should their chief to righteous ways be true, 

The common folk injustice will eschew. 

And through the realm shall holy peace ensue. 

[112] The king after hearing the Bodhisatta’s exposition of the Truth, 
let him know he was the king and said, “ Holy Sir, formerly it was due 
to me alone that the figs were first sweet and then bitt»r, but now I will 
make them sweet again.’* Then he saluted the Bodhisatta and returned 
home, and ruling righteously restored everything to its original condition. 


The Master, having ended his lesson, identified the Birth : “ At that time 
Anauda was the king, aud 1 myself was the ascetic.” 


No. 335. 

JAMBUKA-JATAKA. 

Jackal bewo/rel' «<<;.— This story was told by the Mwter while dwelling in 
the Bamboo Qrove, about Uie attempt of Devadatta to imitate the Buddha. The 
inoident that gave rise to the story ^ been told in full before Here is a short 
siunmary of it 


1 See No. 904, Yd. ii. 
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When the Master aaked Siriputta what Devadatta did when he saw him, the 
Elder replied, **Sir, in taking you off be put a fan in my hand and lay down, and 
then Kok&lika struck him on the breast with bis knee ; and so in taking you off 
be got into trouble.’^ The Master said, “This huppened to Devadatta before,” 
and being pressed by the Elder, he told an old-world legend. 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was born as a young lion, and dwelt in a cave of the Himalayas, 
[113] and one day after killing a buffalo and eating of its flesh he took a 
draught of water and returned home. A jackal saw him, and being 
unable to escape lay down on his belly. 

The lion said, “ What is the meaning of this, Mr Jackal ? ” 

“ Sir,” he said, “ I would be your servant.” 

The lion said, “ Well, come on then,” and conducting him to the place 
where he dwelt, he day by day brought him meat and fed him. When the 
jackal had grown fat on the lion’s broken meat, one day a feeling of pride 
sprang up in him, and he drew nigh to the lion, and said, “My lord, 1 
am ever a hindrance to you. You constantly bring me meat and feed 
me. To-day do you remain here. I will go and slay an elephant, and 
after eating my fill will bring some meat to you.” Said the lion, “ Friend 
jackal, let not this seem good in your eyea You are not sprung from a 
stock that feeds on the flesh of the elephants that it killa I will kill an 
elephant and biing its flesh to you. The elephant surely is big of body. 
Do not undertake what is contrary to your nature, but hearken to my 
words.” And hereupon he spoke the first stanza: — 

Jackal, beware! 

His tusks are long. 

One of thy nuny race 
Would scarcely aare 
So huge ana strong 
A beast as this to face. 

The jackal, though forbidden by the lion, issued forth from the cave 
and thrice uttered the cry of a jackal. And looking to the base of the 
mountain, he spied a black elephant moving below, and thinking to fall on 
his head he sprang up and taming over in the air fell at the elephants 
feet. The elephant lifting up his fore foot planted it on the jackal’s head 
and smashed his skull to pieces. [114] The jackal lay there groaning, and 
the elephant went oflf trumpeting. The Bodhisatta came and standing on 
the top of the precipice saw how the jackal had met his death, and said, 
“Through his pride was this jackal slain,” and uttered three stanzas: 

A jackal once assumed the lion’s pride. 

And elephant as equal foe defied. 

Prone on the earth, while groans his boeom rent, 

He learned the rash encounter to repent. 
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Who thus should challeo^ one of jMerless fame, 

Nor mark the vigour of his well-knit frame, 

Shares the sad fate that on the jackal came. 

But who the measure of bis own power knows, 

And nice discretion in bis language sbows, 

True to bis duty lives and triumphs o*er his ibea. 

[115] Thus did the Bodhisatta in these stanzas declare the duties 
proper to be done in this world. 


The Master, having ended his lesson, identified the Birth: «At that time 
Devadatta was the jackal, and I myself was the lion.” 


No. 336. 

bkahAchatta-jAtaka. 


**Ghyui is still,” sic.— -This story was told by the Master while at Jetavana, of 
a certain rogua The incident that suggested the story has been already related. 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta became his minister and temporal and spiritual adviser. The 
king of Benares went against the king of Kosala with a laige army, and 
coming to S&vatthi, after a battle entered the and took the king 
prisoner. Now the king of Kosala had a son, prince Ohatta by name. 
He made his eso^ in disguise, and went to Takkasill, where he acquired 
the three Vedas and the eighteen liberal arts. Then he left Takkadli, 
and while still studying the practical usee of sdenoe he arrived at a certain 
border village. In a wood near this five hundred ascetics dwelt in huts of 
leaves. The prince approached them, and with the idea of learning some- 
what of them, he became an asoetio, and so acquired whatsoever knowledge 
they had to impart By and bye be became the leader of that band of 
disciples. 

One day he addressed his company of holy men and asked them, 
** why do you not go to the central region t” 
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“Sir,” they said, “in the central region are said to be living wise 
men. [116] They pose one with questions, call upon one to return thanks 
and to repeat a form of blessing, and reprove the incompetent And there- 
fore ire are afraid to go there/* 

** Fear not,*' he said, “I will manage all this for you.” 

“Then we will go/* they said. And all of them taking their various 
requisitee in due course reached Benares. Now the king of Benares, 
having got all the kingdom of Kosala into his possession, set up loyal 
officials as governors, and himself, having collected all their available 
treasure, returned with his spoil to Benares. And filling iron pots with 
it, he buried them in the royal garden, and then continued to live there. 

So these holy men spent the night in the king’s garden, and on the morrow 
went into the city to beg alms, and came to the door of the palace. The 
king was so charmed with their deportment that he called them up and 
made them sit on the dais and gave them rice and cakes, and till it was 
their meal-time asked them such and such questions. Chatta won the 
king*s heart by answering all his questions, and at the close of the meal he 
offered up various forms of thanksgiving. The king was still more pleased, 
and exacting a promise from them he made them all stay in his garden. 

Now Chatta knew a spell for bringing to light buried treasure, and 
while dwelling there he thought, “Where can this fellow have put the 
money which belonged to my father?” So repeating the spell and looking 
about him he discovered that it was buried in the garden. And thinking 
that with this money he would recover bis kingdom also, he addressed the 
ascetics and said, “ Sirs, I am the son of the king of Kosala. When our 
kingdom was seized by the king of Benares, 1 escaped in disguise, and so 
far 1 have saved my life. But now I have got the property which belonged 
to my family. With this will I go and recover my kingdom. What will 
you dot” 

“ We too will go with you,” they replied. 

“ Agreed,” he said, and had some big leather sacks made, and at night 
digging a hole in the ground he palled out the treasure-pota, [117] and 
putting th e money into the ita^kt he had the pots filled with grass. Then 
he ordered the five hundred holy men and others as well to take the 
money, and fied to S&vatthi There he had all the king’s officers seized, 
and reoovering his kingdom he restored the walls, watch-towel's and other 
'i^orka, and having thus made the city impregnable against the attack of 
Any hoBitile king^ he took up his abode there. It was told to the king of 
Benares, “The asoetios have carried off the treasure from your garden and 
M fled.” He went to the garden and opening the poto found only grass 
in them. A«d by reason of his lost treasure great sorrow fell upon him. 

to the dty he wandered about murmuring, “ Grass, grass,” and no 
^ eonld assuage his grief, Thought the Bodhiastts, “The king is in 
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great trouble. He wanders to and fro, idlj chattering. Except myself, 
no one has the power to drive away his sorrow. I will free him from his 
trouble.” So one day while seated quietly with him, when the king began 
to chatter, he repeated the first stanza : 

“Grass” is still thy constant cry; 

Who did take thy grass away ? 

What thy need of it, or why 
Dost thou this word only say? 

The king, on hearing what he said, replied in a second stanza : 

Chatta, holy man of fame. 

As it happened this way came: 

Him alone to blame I hold. 

Substituting grass for gold. 

[118] The Bodhisatta, on hearing this, uttered a third stanza : 

Canny folk their rule should make, 

“Little give and mickle take.” 

What he took was all his own. 

What he left was grass alone. 

On hearing this the king uttered the fourth stanza : 

Virtue follows no such rules, 

These are morals fit for fools. 

Doubtful morals they must be. 

Learning too is vanity. 

While he thus blamed Ohatta, the king by these words of the Bodhi- 
satta was freed from his sorrow and ruled his kingdom righteously. 


The Master here ended his lesson and identified the Birth: “At that time 
the knavish Brother was the great Chatta, and 1 myself was the wise minister.” 


No. 387. 


pITHa-jAtaka. 

“A2a«/ we ofered thee” etc . — This story the Master told while living at Jeta- 
vana, about a certain Brother. He came, it was said, from the countly to 
Jetayana, and, after putting away his bowl and robe, he saluted the Master and 
inquired of the young novioea, saying, “Sirs, who look after the stranger 
BrMhren that oome to Sftvatthi ? ” [119j “ 'fhe Treasurer An&thapii^dika,” they 
said, “and the great and holy lay sister Visikhft look after the order of the 
ftethren, and stand in the plaoe of father and mother to them.” “ Very good,” 
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he said, and next day quite early, before a single brother had entered the house, 
be came to An&thapindika’s door. From his having come at an unseasonable 
hour there was no one to attend to him. Without getting anything there he 
went oflf to the door of Visakhft’s house. There also from having come too early, 
he got nothing. After wandering hither and thither he came back, and finding 
the rice-gruel was all finished, he went off. Again he wandered about hither 
and thither, and on his return, finding the rice all finished, he went back to the 
monastery, and said, “ The brethren here speak of these two families as faithful 
believers, but both of them really are without faith and unbelievers.” Thus did 
he go about abusing these families. So one day they started a discussion in the 
Hall of Truth, how that a certain Brother from the country came to the door of 
certain households too early, and failing to obtain alms went about reviling 
those families. When the Master came and inquired what was the topic the 
Brethren were sitting to discuss, on hearing what it was, he called the Brother 
and asked him if it were true. When the Brother said, “ Yes, your Reverence, it 
is true,” the Master asked, “Why are you angry, Brother? Of old, before 
Buddha arose upon the world, even ascetics when they visited a household and 
received no alms, showed no anger.” And with this ho told a story of the olden 
days. 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was bom in a brahmin family, and when he was of age he 
studied all the arts at Takkasila, and subsequently adopted the religious 
life of an ascetic. After sojourning a long time in the Himalayas he went 
to Benares to procure salt and vinegar, and, taking up his abode in a 
garden, on the next day he entered the city for alms. There was at this 
time a merchant at Benares, who was a faithful believer. The Bodhisatta 
asked which was a believing household, and on hearing of the merchant’s 
family, he went to the door of his house. At that moment the merchant 
had gone to pay his respects to the king, and neither did any of his people 
happen to see him. So he turned back and came away. 

Then the merchant who was returning from the palace saw him, [120] 
and saluting him took his alms-bowl and led him to his house. There he 
offered him a seat and comforted him with the washing and anointing of 
bis feet, and with rice, cakes and other food, and in the course of his meal 
he asked him one thing and another, and after he had finished eating, he 
saluted him and sitting respectfully on one side, he said, “ Reverend Sir, 
strangers who have come to our doors, whether beggars or holy priests or 
brahmins, have never before gone away without receiving marks of honour 
and respect, but to-day owing to your not being seen by our retainers, you 
have gone away without V)eing offered a seat, or water to drink, and with- 
out having your feet washed, or rice and gruel given you to eat. This is 
our fault. You must forgive us in this.” And with these words he uttered 
the first stanxa : 

Alas ! we offered thee no seat, 

No water brought, nor anything to eat: 

We here confess our sinfulness, 

And pardon humbly, Holy Sir, entreat. 
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The Bodhiaatta on healing this repeated the aeoond stanaa : 

Nought have I to condone^ 

No anger do I feel, 

The thought just once I own 
Aoroas my mind did steal, 

** Habits of people here 
Are just a trifle queer.” 

The merchant heariug this I'esponded in two more stansas : 

The custom of our family— 'twas so 
Received by us from ages lone ago — 

Is to provide the stranger with a seat, 

Supnly his needs, bring water for his feet 
Ana every guest as kinsman dear to treat. 

[121] And the Bodhisatta, after sojourning there a few days, and 
teaching the merchant of Benares his duty, went straight back to the 
Himalayas, where he developed all the Faculties and Attainments. 


The Master, having ended his lesson, revealed the Truths and identified the 
Birth At the conclusion of the Truths the Brother attained fruition of the 
First Path **At that time Ananda was the merchant of Benares, and I myself 
was the ascetic.” 


No. 88a 


thusa-jAtaka. 


“ FfitA mm m aio«.” sCa— This story was told hj the Master while liviitt in 
the Bamboo Grove, of prince Ajitasattu. At the time of his conception there 
arose in his mother, the dau^ter of the king of KosaLa a ohronio longing to 
drink blood from the right knee of long BimbisArai (her husband). Being 
questioned hy her attendant ladisB, she tola them how it was with her. The king 
too hearing of it called his astrcdogers and said, The queen is possessed of such 
and sudi a longing. What will be the issueofit?” The asticfogers said, << The 
ohiki oonoeived in the womb of the queen will kill jmu and seise your kingdom.” 
** If my son,” said the long, ** should sdll me and seise my kingdom, what is the 
harm m it f ” And then m had his right knee opened with a swotd and lettiim 
the blood fiUl into a golden dish gave it to the queen to drink. She thought, ** If 
the son that is bom of me should kill his &tber, what oars I tor him f ” and en> 
dsavoured to bring about a misoaniaga [1 SSI The king bearing of it oallsd her 
to him and said, * My dear, it is said, my son will slay me and ssue my kingdom. 


1 OompiN Tik$$m reXtt vi. Priast ^Ivaka, 
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But I am not exempt from old age and death : suffer me to behold the face of 
my child. Henceforth act not after this manner.” But she still went to the 
garden and acted as before. The king on hearing of it forbade her visits to the 
garden, and when she had gone her full time she gave birth to a son. On his 
naming'day, because he had been his father’s enemy, while still unboni, they 
called him prince Ajfttasattu. As he grew up with his princely surroundings, 
one day the Master accompanied by five hundred Brethren came to the king’s 
palace and sat down. The assembly of the Brethren with Buddha at their head 
was entertained by the king with choice food, both hard and soft. And after 
saluting the Master the king sat down to listen to the law. At this moment 
they dressed up the young prince and brought him to the king. The king 
welcomed the child with a strong show of afiection and placed him on his 
lap, and fondling the boy with the natural love of a father for his child, he did 
not listen to the law. The Master observing his inattention said, “ Great king, 
formerly kings when suspicious of their sons had them kejit in a secret place, 
and gave oraers that at their death they were to be brought forth and set 
uix>n the throne.” And at the request of the king he told him a legend of the 
olden time. 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta reigned in Benares, the Bodhi- 
satta was a far-frmed teacher at Takkasilft and trained many young 
princes and sons of brahmins in the arts. Now the son of the king of 
Benares, when he was sixteen years old, came to him and after he had 
acquired the three Vedas and all the liberal arts and was perfect in them, 
he took leave of his master. The teacher regarding him by bis gift of 
prognostioation thought, ** There is danger coming to this man through his 
son. By my magic power I will deliver him from it” And composing 
four stanzas he gave them to the young prince and spoke as follows ; " My 
son, after you are seated on the throne, when your son is sixteen years old, 
utter the first stanza while eating your rice ; repeat the second stanza at 
the time of the great lev6e ; the third, as you are ascending to the palace 
roof, standing at the head of the stairs, and the fourth, [123] when entering 
the royal chamber, as you stand on the threshold.” 

The prince readily assented to this and saluting his teacher went away. 
And after acting as viceroy, on his father's death he ascended the throne. 
His son, when he was sixteen years of age, on the king’s going forth to 
take his pleasure in the garden, observing his father's majesty and power 
was filled with a desire to kill him and seize upon his kingdom, and sjioke 
to his attendants about it. They said, “True, Sir, what is the good of 
obtaining power, when one is old 1 You must by some means or other 
kill the king and possess yourself of his kingdom.” The prince said, “ I 
will kill him by putting poison in his food.” So he took some poison and 
sat down to eat his evening meal 'with his father. The king, when the rice 
was just served in the bowl, spoke the first stana : 

With sense so nice, the husks from rice 
Bats keen are to discriminate : 

They oared not much the husks to touch, 

But grain by grain the rice they ate. 
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“ I am discovered,” thought the prince, and not daring to administer 
the poison in the bowl of rice, he rose up and bowing to the king went 
away. He told the story to his attendants and said, “ To-day I am found ' 
out. How now shall I kill him 1 ’’ From this day forth they lay concealed 
in the garden, and consulting together in whispers said, “ There is still one 
expedient. When it is time to attend the great lev4e, gird on your sword, 
and taking your stand amongst the councillors, when you see the king off 
his guard, you must strike him a blow with your sword and kill him.” 
Thus they arranged it. The prince readily agreed, and at the time of the 
great lev6e, he girt on his sword [124] and moving about from place to 
place looked out for an opportunity to strike the king. At this moment 
the king uttered the second stanza : 

The secret counsel taken in the wood 
By me is understood : 

The village plot soft whispered in the ear 
That too I hear. 

Thought the prince, “ My father knows that I am his enemy,” and ran 
away and told his attendants. After the lapse of seven or eight days they 
said, ” Prince, your father is ignorant of your feeling towards him. You 
only fancy this in your own mind. Put Mm to death.” So one day he 
took his sword and stood at the top of the stairs in the royal closet. The 
king standing at the head of the stait'case spoke the third stanza : 

A monkey once did cruel measures take 

His tender offspring impotent to make. 

Thought the prince, “My father wants to seize me,” and in his terror 
he fled away and told his attendants he had been threatened by his father. 
Afl<5r the lapse of a fortnight they said, “ Prince, if the king knew this, he 
would not have put up with it so long a time. Your imagination suggests 
this to you. [125] Put him to death.” So one day he took his sword and 
entering the royal chamber on the upper floor of the palace he lay down 
beneath the couch, intending to slay the king, as soon as he came. At 
the close of the evening meal, the king sent his retinue away, wishing to 
lie down, and entering the royal chamber, as be stood on the threshold, he 
uttered the fourth stanza : 

Thy cautious creeping wavs 
Like one-eyed goat in mustaro field that strays, 

And who thou art that lurkest here below, 

This too I know. 

Thought the prince, “ My father has found me out. Now he will put 
me to death.” And seized with fear he came out from beneath the couch, 
and throwing down hia sword at the king’s feet and saying, “ Pardon me, 
my lord," he lay grovelling before him. The king said, “ You thought, no 
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one knows what I am about.” And after rebuking him he ordered him to 
be bound in chains and put into the prison house, and set a guard over 
him. Then the king meditated on the virtues of the Bfwihisatta. And by 
and bye he died. When they had celebrated liis funeral rites, they took 
the young prince out of prison and set him on the throne. 


The Master here ended his lesson and said, “Thus, Sire, kings of old 
suspected in cases in which suspicion was lustificnl,” and relatwl this incident, 
[126] but the king gave no heed to his words. The Master thus identified the 
Birth : “At that time tlie far-famed teacher at Takkiusilil was 1 myself.” 


No. 339. 

BAVERU-JATAKA. 


“ Before the crested peacockf This story was told by the Master when at 

.letavana, of certain heretics who lost their former gains and glory, h’or the 
heretics who before the Birth of Buddha received gain and honour, lost the same 
at his Birth, booming like fireflies at sunrise. Tfieir fate was discusstd in the 
Hall of Truth. When the Master came and inquired what was the topic the 
Brethren were discussing in their assembly, on being told what it wiis, he said, 
“Brethren, not now only, but formerly too, before the ap|)oarance of those 
endowed with virtue, such as wore without virtue attained to the highest 
gain and glory, but when those who were endowed with virtue ap})eared, 
such as were devoid of it lost their gam and glory.” And with this he told 
a legend of bygone days. 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhiaatta came to life as a young peacock. And when he was fully 
?rown, he was exceedingly beautiful and lived in a forest At that 
ime some merchants came to the kingdom of Baveru, bringing on board 
hip with them a foreign crow. At this time, it is said, there wei*e no 
‘irds in B&veru. The natives who from time to time came and saw this 
>ird perched on the top of the mast, said, “ Mark the colour of this bird’s 
luD. Look at its beaked mouth at the end of its throat, and its eyes like 
SFol'balls.” Thus win ging the praises of this crow they said to these 
[j^ihantB, “Sirs, give us this bird. We have need of it, and you can get 
bther in your own country.” 

“Then take it,” they said, “at a price,” 
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Give it UB for a single piece of money/* they said. 

We will not sell it for that,” said the merchanta 

[127] Gradually increasing their offer the people said, '‘Give it us for 
a hundred pieces of money.** 

“ It is very useful,*’ they replied, “ to us, but let there be friendship 
between us and you.” And they sold it for one hundred pieces. 

The natives took it and put it in a golden cage and fed it with various 
kinds of fish and meat and wild fimits. In a place where no other birds 
existed, a crow endowed with ten evil qualities attained the highest gain 
and glory. The next time these merchants came to the kingdom of 
Baveru, they brought a royal peacock which they had trained to scream 
at the snapping of the fingers and to dance at the clapping of the hands. 
When a crowd had gathered together, the bird stood in the fore part of 
the vessel, and flapping its wings uttered a sweet sound and danced. 

The people that saw it were highly delighted and said, “This king 
of birds is very beautiful and well-trained. Give it to us.” 

The merchants said, “We first brought a crow. You took that. Now 
we have brought this royal peacock and you beg for this too. It will be 
impossible to come and even mention the name of any bird in your 
country.” 

“Be content, Sirs,” they said, “give this bird to us and get another in 
your own land.” 

And raising the price offered they at last bought it for a thousand 
pieces. Then they put it in a cage ornamented with the seven jewels and 
fed it on fish, flesh and wild fruits, as well as with honey, fried com, sugar- 
water and the like. Thus did the royal peacock receive the highest gain 
and glory. From the day of his coming, the gain and honour paid to the 
crow fell off. And no one wanted even to look at it. The crow no longer 
getting food either hard or soft, with a cry of “Caw, caw,” went and 
settled on a dunghill. 


The Master, making the connexion between the two stories, in his Perfect 
Wisdom repeat^ these stansas : 

[128] Before the crested peacock had appeared, 

Crows were with gifts of firuit and meat revered : 

The sweet-voiced peacock to Biveru came, 

The crow at once was stripped of gifts and fame. 

So man to divers priests due honour paid, 

Till Buddha the fiul lij^ht of Truth displayed : 

But when the sweet-voiced Buddha preached the law, 

From heretics their gifts and praise all men withdraw. 

After uttering these four staniaa, he thus identified the Birth ; “At that 
time the Jain N&thajmtta was crow, and I myself was the royal peacock.” 
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VISAYHA-JlTAKA*. 


^^Ofoldy Visayha^*' etc . — This story was told by the Master while at Jetavana 
of An&thapindika. The incident that gave rise to the story has been already 
told in full in the Khadirahgara Birth*. On this occasion the Master addressing 
An&thapipdika said, “ Wise men of old, iny lay brother, gave alms, rejecting the 
coimsel of Sakka, king of heaven, when he sto^ in mid-air and tried to prevent 
them, saying, ‘^Qive not alms.” And at his request the Master told a story 
of the past 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta became a great merchant, named Visayha, worth eighty crores. 
[129] And being endowed with the Five Virtues, he was liberal and fond 
of almsgiving. He had alms-halls built at the four city gates, in the heart 
of the city, and at the door of his own house. At these six points he set 
on foot almsgiving, and every day six hundred thousand men went forth 
to beg, and the food of the Bodhisatta and that of the beggars was exactly 
the same. 

And as he thus stirred up the people of all India by his gifts, the 
abode of Sakka was shaken by the extraordinary efficacy of his charity, 
and the yellow marble throne of the king of heaven showed signs of heat. 
Sakka exclaimed, “ Who, I wonder, would make me fall from my seat in 
heaven And looking about him he espied the great merchant and 
thought to himself, ‘‘This Visayha gives alms and by scattering his gifts 
everywhere is stirring up all India. By means of his almsgiving, methinks, 
he will dethrone me and himself become Sakka. I will destroy bis wealth 
and make him a poor man, and so bring it about that he shall no lunger 
give alms." So Sakka caused his oil, honey, molasses, and the like, even 
ftll his treasure of grain to vanish, as well as his slaves and work people. 
Those who were deprived of his gifts came and said, “ My lord, the alms- 
hail has disappeared. We do not find anything in the various places set 
you." “ Take money hence," he said. “ Do not cut off the giving of 
alms,” And calling his wife, he bade her keep up her charity. She 
aearched the whole house, and not finding a single piece of money, she 
■aid, “ My lord, except the clothes we wear, I see nothing. The whole 
house is empty." Opening the seven jewel treasuries they found nothing, 
and save the merchant and his wife no one else was seen, neither slaves 

* See JatakamJld, no. 5, “ The Story of Aviehahya.” 

» No. 40, VoL L 
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nor hirelings. The Bodhisatta again addressing his wife said, “ My dear, 
we cannot possibly cut off our charities. Search the whole house till you 
find something.” 

At that moment a certain grass-mower threw down his sickle and pole 
and the rope for binding the grass in the doorway, and ran away. The 
merchant’s wife found them and said, “My lord, this is all I see,” [130] 
and brought and gave them to him. Said the Bodhisatta, “ My dear, all 
these years I have never mown grass before, but to-day I will mow grass 
and take and sell it, and by this means dispense the fitting alms.” So 
through fear of having to cut off his charities, he took the sickle and the 
pole and the rope, and going forth from the city came to a place of much 
grass, and mowing it tied it up in two bundles, saying, “One shall belong 
to us, and with the other I will give alms.” And hanging the grass on 
the pole he took it and went and sold it at the city gate, and receiving 
two small coins he gave half the money to the beggare. Now there were 
many beggars, and as they repeatedly cried out, “ Give to us also,” he gave 
the other half of the money also, and passed the day with his wife fast- 
ing. In this way six days passed, and on the seventh day, while he was 
gathering the grass, as he was naturally delicate and had been fasting 
for seven days, no sooner did the heat of the sun strike upon his forehead, 
than his eyes began to swim in his head, and he became unconscious and 
fell down, scattering the grass. Sakka was moving about, observing what 
Visayha did. And at that instant the god came, and standing in the air 
uttered the first stanza : 

Of old, Visayha, thou didst alms licstow 
And to almsgiving loss of wealth dost owe. 

Henceforth show sclf-rostraint, refuse to give, 

And thou midst lasting joys for aye shall live. 

[131] The Bodhisatta on hearing his words asked, “Who art thou?” 
“I am Sakka,” he said. The Bodhisatta replied, “Sakka himself by 
giving alms and taking upon him the moral duties, and keeping fast days 
and fulfilling the seven vows attained the oflSce of Sakka. But now thou 
forbiddest the almsgiving that brought about thy own greatness. Truly 
thou art guilty of an unwortliy deed.” And so saying, he repeated three 
stanzas : 

It is not right, men say, that deed of shame 
Should stain tlie honour of a noble name. 

0 thou that dost a thousand eyes possess 
Guard us from this, e’en in our sore distress. 

Let not our wealth in faithless wise sjient 
On our own pleasiure or aggrandisement, 

But as of old our stores with increase bless. 

By that same road a former chariot went 
A second may well go. So will we pve 
As long as we have wherewithal to hve, 

Nor at the worst each generous thought repress. 
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1^132] Sakka being unable to stop him from his purpose asked him 
why he gave alms. “Desiring,” he said, “neither Stikkahood nor Brah- 
maship, but seeking omniscience do I give.” Sakka in token of his 
delight on hearing these words patted him on the back with his hands. 
At the very instant the Bodhisatta enjoyed this favour, his whole frame 
was filled with joy. By the supernatural }K)wer of Sakka all inannt'r 
of prosperity was restored to him. “Great merchant,” said Sakka, 
“henceforth do thou every day give alms, distributing twelve hundred 
thousand jiortiona” And creating countless wealth in his house, Sakka 
took leave of him and returned straight to his own place of abode. 


The Master, having ended his leason, thus identified the JJirth • “At that 
time the mother of llrdiula was the merchant’s wife, and 1 myself wa.s Visayha.” 


No. 341. 

KANpARI-JATAKA. 

The story of this Hirtli will lie sot forth in full in the Kiinala l>irtl» '. 


No. 342. 

VANARA-JATAKAl 


[133] “/faw 7 from irater” etc . — This st4>ry was told by the Master, when 
dwelling in the Barnbw) Grove, concerning the going of Bevmlatta to kill 

the Buddha. The incident that led to the story has Ixien alrua^ly given in 
detail. 


» No. 523, Vul. V. 

> See no. 308, Vol. ii. 
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Once upon a time when Brahmadatta reigned in Benares, the Eodhi- 
satta came to life as a young monkey in the Him&laya region. And 
when fully grown he lived on the banks of the Ganges. Now a certain 
female crocodile in the Ganges conceived a longing for the flesh of the 
Bodhisatta's heart, and told.it to her husband. He thought, “ I will kill 
the Bodhisatta by plunging him in the water and will take his heart’s 
flesh and give it to my wife.” So he said to the Bodhisatta, “ Come, my 
friend, we will go and eat wild fruits on a certain island.” 

How shall 1 get there t ” he said. 

“ I will put you on my back and bring you there,” answered the 
crocodile. 

Innocent of the crocodile’s purpose he jumped on his back and sat 
there. The crocodile after swimming a little way began to diva Then 
the monkey said, “ Why, Sir, do you plunge me into the water ? ” 

** I am going to kill you,” said the crocodile, “ and give your heart's 
flesh to my wife.” 

“ Foolish fellow,” said he, “ do you suppose my heart is inside me 1 ” 

“ Then where have you put it t ” 

“ Do you not see it hanging there on yonder fig-tree t ” 

“ I see it,” said the crocodile. “ But will you give it me ? ” 

“ Yes, I will,” said the monkey. 

Then the crocodile — so foolish was he — took him and swam to the foot 
of the fig-tree on the river bank. The Bodhisatta springing from the 
crocodile’s back perched on the fig-tree and repeated these stanzas: 

Have I from water, fish, to dry land passed 
Only to fall into thy power at last? 

Of bread fruit and rose apples I am sick. 

And rather figs than yonder mangoes pick. 

He that to great occasion fails to rise 
'Neath foeman’s feet in sorrow prostrate lies ; 

[134] One prompt a crisis in his fate to know 
Needs never dread oppression from his foe. 

Thus did the Bodhisatta in these four stanzas tell how to succeed in 
worldly affairs, and forthwith disappeared in the thicket of trees. 


The Master, having brought his lesson to an end, identified the Birth : At 
that time Devadatta was the crocodile, and I myself was the monkey.” 
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KUNTANI-JATAKA. 


*^Long I hd^*' etc.— This story was told by the Master at Jetavana, concerning 
a heron that lived in the house of the king of Kosala. She earned inossages, 
they say, for the king, and had two young ones. The king sent this bird with a 
letter to some other king. When she was gone away, the boys in the royal 
family sauee^ the young birds to death in their hands. The mother bird came 
back ana missing her young ones, asked who had killed her ofispnng. They 
said, “ So and So.’’ And at this time there was a fierce and savage tiger kept in 
the palace, fastened by a strong chain. Now these boys came to see the tirer 
and the heron went with them, thinking, “ Even as my young ones were killed 
by them, just so will I deal with these Ixiys,” and she took hold of them and 
threw them down at the foot of the tiger. The tiger with a growl crunched 
them up. The bird said, “ Now is the wish of my heart fulfilled,” and flying un into 
the air made straight for the Him&layas. On hearing what had hapjienoa they 
started a discussion in the Hall of Truth, saying, H 35] “Sirs, a heron, it is said, 
in the king’s palace threw down before a tiger the boys who killed her young ones, 
and when she had thus brought about their death, she made off.” The Master 
came and inquired what it was the Brethren were discussing and said, “Not now 
only. Brethren, but formerly also did she bring about the death of those who 
killed her young ones.” And herewith he related a legend of the past 


Once upon a time the Bodhisatta at Benares ruled his kingdom with 
justice and equity, A certain heron in his house carried messages for 
him. And so on just as before. But the special point here is that in this 
ease the bird, having let the tiger kill the boys, thought, “ 1 can no longer 
remain here. I will take my departure, but though I am going away 
I will not leave without telling the king, but as soon as I have told him I 
will be oflT.” And so she drew nigh and sainted the king, and standing a 
little way off said, “My lord, it was through your carelessness that the 
boys killed my young ones, and under the influence of passion I in revenge 
caused their death. Now I can no longer live here.” And uttering the first 
stanza she said ; 


Long I held this bouse as mine. 
Honour great 1 did receive. 

It is due to act of thine 
1 am now compelled to leave. 

The king on hearing this repeated the second stanza : 

Should one to retaliate, 

Wrong with equal wrong repay, 
Then his anger would abate ; 

So, good heron, prithee stay. 
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[136] Hearing this the bird spoke the third stanza : 

Wronged can with wrong-doer ne’er 
As of old be made at one : 

Nought, 0 king, can keep me here, 

Lo! from henceforth I am gone. 

The king, on hearing this, spoke the fourth stanza : 

Should they wise, not foolish be, 

With the wronged wrong-doer may 
Live in peace and harmony: 

So, go^ heron, prithee, stay. 

The bird said, “ As things are, I cannot stay, my lord,” and saluting 
the king she flew up into the air and made straight for the Himalayas. 


The Master, his lesson ended, thus identified the Birth : “ The heron in the 
former tale was the heron in this, but the king of Benares was myself.” 


No. 344. 


AMBACORA-JATAKA. 

ri37] “ She that did thy mangoes eat" «ic.— This story was told bv the Master 
while at Jetavana, concerning an elder who kept watch over mango fruit. When 
he was old, they say, he b^me an ascetic and built him a hut of leaves in 
a mango orcharu on the outskirts of Jetavana, and not only himself continually 
ate the ripe fruit that fell from the mango trees, but also gave some to his 
kinsfolk. When he had set out on his round of alms-b^rang, some thieves 
knocked down his mangoes, and ate some and went off with others. At this 
moment the four daughters of a rich merchant, after bathing in the river 
Aciravatl, in wandering about strayed into the mango orchard. \^en the 
old man returned and found them there, he charged them with having eaten 
his mangoes. 

“ Sir,’’ they said, “ we have but just come ; we have not eaten your mangoes.” 

Then take an oath,” he said. 

“We will, Sir,” they said, and took an oath. The old man having thus put 
them to shame, by making them take an oath, let them go. 

The Brethren, hearing of his action, raised a discussion in the Hall of Truth, 
how that an old man exacted an oath from the daughters of a merchant, who 
entered the mango orchard where he himself lived, and after putting them to 
shame by administering an oath to them, let them go. When uie Master came 
and on inc^uiring what was the topic thev sat in council to discuss, heard what it 
was, he said, “ Not now only, Brethren, but formerly also this old man, when he 
kept watch over mangoes, made certain daughters of a rich merchant take an 
oath, and after thus putting them to shame let them go.” And so saying be 
told a story of the past 
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Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was reigning lu B^uaies, the 
Bodhisatta became Sakka. At ^ that time a knavish ascetic built a 
hermitage of leaves in a mango orchard on a river bank near Benares, and 
keeping watch over the mangoes, ate the ripe fruit that fell from the 
mango trees and also gave some to his kinsfolk, and dwelt there gaining 
his livelihood by various false practices. 

At this time Sakka, king of heaven, thought “ Who, I wonder, in this 
world of men support their parents, pay honour to the aged members of 
their family, give alms, keep the moral law and observe fast days ? Which 
of them after adopting the religious life, continually devote themselves to 
the duties befitting priests, and which of them again are guilty of mis- 
conduct? ” And exploring the world he spied this wicked ascetic keeping 
watch over his mangoes [138] and said, “This false ascetic, abandoning his 
duties as a priest, such as the process by which religious ecstasy may be 
induced and the like, is continually watching a mango orchard. I will 
frighten him soundly.” So when he was gone into the village for alms, 
Sakka by his supernatural power knocked down the mangoes, and made as 
if they had been plundered by thievea At this moment four daughters of 
a merchant of Benares entered the orchard, and the false ascetic on 
seeing them stopped them and said, “You have eaten my mangoes.” 

They said, “Sir, we have but just come. We have not eaten them.” 

“Then take an oath," he said. 

“But in that case may we go?” they asked. “Certainly, you may." 

“Very well, Sir,” they said, and the eldest of them sware an oath, 
uttering the firat stanza : 

She that did thy mangoes eat, 

As her lord shall own sorao churl, 

That with dye grey hairs would cheat 
And his locks with tongs would curl 

The ascetic scdd, “Stand thou on one side, and he made the second 
daughter of the merchant take an oath, and she r<5^)Ottted the second 
stanza ; 


Let the maid that robbed thy tree 
Vainly for a husband sigh, 

Past her teens though she may bo 
And on thirty verging nigh. 

And after she had taken an oath and stood on one side, the third 
maiden uttered the third stanza : 

[139] She that thy ripe mangoes ate 
Weary path shall tread alone, 

And at trysting place too late 
Grieve to find tier lover gone. 
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When she had taken an oath and stood aside, the fourth maiden 
uttered the fourth stanza ; 

She that did thy tree despoil 
Gaily dressed, with wreath on head, 

And hiMewed with sandal oil 
Still shall seek a virgin bed. 

The ascetic said, “This is a solemn oath you have taken; others must 
have eaten the mangoes. Do ye therefore now be gone.” And so saying, 
he sent them away. Sakka then presented himself in a terrible form, and 
drove away the false ascetic from the place. 


The Master, having ended his lesson, identified the Birth : “At that time this 
false ascetic was the old man who watched mangoes. The four merchant’s 
daughters played the same part then as now. But ^kka was myself.” 


No. 316. 

oajakumbha-jAtaka. 


^'Should a Acme iweep^'^ This story was told by the Master at Jetavana, 
concerning a slothful Brother. He was, it was said, of ^tle birth and lived at 
S&vatthi. And after giving a hearty assent to the doctrine and taking orders, be 
became slothful, and as regards rehearsal of the Law. catechizing, enlightened 
devotion and the round of priestly duties, be did not fiilly enter into them, being 
overcome by his besettii^ sins, and was always to be found at public lounging- 
plaoes. The Brethren di^ussed his sloth in the Hall of Truthl saying, “Su3i 
lui one, Sirs, after taking orders in so excellent a faith Hiat leaos to Salvation, 
is oontinually slothful and indolent, and overcome by his besetting sins.” 
[140] When the Master came and inquired what the Brethren were assembled 
to disciuts, on being told what it was, he said, “Not now only. Brethren, but 
formerly too was he slothful” And so saying he told an old-world tale. 


Once upon a time when BrahmadatU was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhiaatta became his valued minister. The king of Benares was of a 
slothful dispoeition, and the Bodhiaatta went about considering some 
means to rouse the king. Now one day the king went to his garden, 
accompanied by his minister, and while wandering about there he espied a 
slothful tortoise. Lai^ oreacures like these, they say, though they are in 
motion a whole day, move only just an inch or two. 
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The kiog on seeing it asked, saying, ** Friend, what is its name t ” 

The Bodhisatta answered, “The creature is called a tortoise, great king; 
and is so la^ that though it is in motion all day, it only moves just an 
inch or two.” And addressing it he said, “Ho ! Sir Tortoise, yours is a 
slow motion. Supposing a conflagration arose in the forest, what would 
you dot” And herewith he spoke the first stanza : 

Should a flame sweep through the grove. 

Leaving blackened path b^ind, 

How, Sir Waddler, slow to move. 

Way of safety oouidst thou find ? 

The tortoise on hearing this repeated the second stanza : 

Holes on every side abound, 

Chinks there be in every tree, 

Here a refuM will be found 
Or an ena of us *twill be. 

[141] On hearing this the Bodhisatta gave utterance to two stanzas : 

Whoso doth huny when be ought to rest, 

And tarries long when utmost speed is bwt, 

Destroy the slender fabric of his weal. 

As withered leaf is crushed beneath the heel 
But they who wait betimes nor haste too soon, 

Fulfil their purpose, as her orb the moon. 

The king, hearing the words of the Bodhisatta, thenceforth was no 
longer indolent 


The Master, having ended his le^n, identified the Birth ; “At that time 
the slothful Brother was the tortoise, and I myself was the wise councillor.” 


No. 346. 


KXSAYA-JlTAKA. 


“ Thou that of lato^ sfe.— This story the Master while at Jetavana told con- 
oeming the Feaik of rrietidship. 

In the house of An&thapipdika, th^ say, five hundred BrethreD wen oon- 
•tantlv fbd. ri4S] The houM was oonttnualfy like a place of refteshmeot for the 
■snimUy of the Brethren, bright with the mm of their yellow robes and blown 
upon wuh saintly odours. So one day the king in maki^ a solemn prooesMon 
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round the citr caught eight of the assembJj of the Brethren in the Treasurer's 
house, and thinking, “f too will grant a jierpetual alms to the aasemblj of 
saints," he went to the monastery and after greeting the Master he instituted 
jierpetual alms for five hundred Brethren. Thenceforth there is a perpetual 
giving of aims in the king’s house, even choice food of rice with the perfume of the 
ram upon it, but there are none to give it with their own hands, with marks of 
affection and love, but the king’s ministers dispense the food, and the Brethren 
do not care to sit down and oat it, but taking the various dainty foods, they go 
each to the house of his own retainers, and giving them the food, themselves oat 
whatever is set liefore them, whether coarse or dainty. 

Now one day much wild fruit was brought to the king. The king said, “Give 
it to the Order of the Brethren." 

They went to the refectory and came and told the king, “There is nrit a 
single Brother there.’’ 

“What, 18 it not time yet?" said the king. 

“Ves it IS tune," they said, “but the Brethren take the food in your house, 
and then go to the alside of their trusty servitors, and give the food to them, 
and themselves eat whatsoever is served up to them, whether it l>c coarse or 
dainty." 

The king said, “Our food is dainty. Why in the world do they abstain from 
ours and eat some other food?" And thinking, “I will inquire of the Master,” ho 
went to the monastery and asked him. 

The Master said, “The best food is that which is given in love. Owing to 
the absence of those who by giving in love establish friendly feeling, the Brethren 
take the food and eat it in some friendly place of their own. There is no flavour, 
Sire, equal to that of love. That which is given without love, though it l)e 
coni|)08ed of the four sweet things, is not worth so much as wild rice given with 
love. Wise men of old, when sickness arose amongst them, though the king 
with his five families of leeches provided remedies, if the sicknes-s were not 
thus assuaged, repaired to their intimate friends and by eating broth of wild rice 
and millet, without salt, or even loaves without salt, sprinkl^ with water only, 
were healed of their sickness." And with these words at their request he told 
them a story of the past. 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was bom in a brahmin family in the kingdom of Kwi, [143] 
and they called him young Kappa. When he came of age, he acquired all 
the arts at Takkasil^ and afterwards adopted the religious life. At this time 
an ascetic named Kesava attended by five hundred other ascetics became the 
teacher of a band of disciples and abode in the Him&layas. The Bodhisatta 
came to him and becoming the senior of the five hundred pupils, dwelt 
there and shewed a friendly feeling and affection for Kesava. And they 
became very intimate one with another. 

By and bye Kesava accompanied by these ascetics went to Benares to 
procure salt and vinegar and lodged in the king’s garden. Next day he 
went into the city and came to the palace door. When the king saw the 
band of holy men, he invited them in and fed them in his own bouse, and 
exacting the usual promise from them, he lodged them in his garden. So 
when the rainy season was over, Kesava took leave of the king. The king 
said, Holy Sir, you are an old man. Do you now dwell near us, and send 
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the young ascetics to the Himalayas.” He agreed and sent them with the 
head disciple to the Himalayas and himself was left quite alone. Kappa 
went to the Himalayas and dwelt there with the ascetics. Kesava was 
unhappy at being deprived of the society of Kappa, and in his desire to 
see him got no sleep, and in consequence of losing his sleep, his food was 
not properly digested. A bloody flux set in, followed by severe pains. 
The king with his five families of leeches watched over the ascetic, but his 
sickness abated not. 

The ascetic asked the king, “Do you, Sire, wish for me to die or to 
recover ? ” 

“ To recover. Sir,” he answered. 

“Then send me to the Himalayas,” he said. 

“ Agreed,” said the king, and sent to a minister named Narada, and 
bade him go with some foresters and tiike the holy man to the Himalayas. 
Narada took him there and returned home. But by the mere sight of 
Kappa, Kesava’s mental disorder ceased and his unhappiness subsided. 
[144] So Kapjia gave him broth made of millet and wild rice together with 
leaves sprinkled with water, without salt and spices, and at that very 
instant the dysentery was assuaged. The king again sent Narada saying, 
“Go and learn tidings of the ascetic Kesava.” He came and finding him 
recovered said, “ Reverend Sir, the king of Benares treating you with his 
five families of leeches could not heal your sicknesa How did Kappa 
treat you 1 ” And herewith he uttered the firat stanza: 

Thou that of late with lord of men didst dwell, 

A king prepared to grant thy heart’s desire, 

What IS the charm of Kap{>a’s hermit cell 
That blessed Kesava should here retire t 

Kesava on hearing this re|>eated the second stanza: 

All here is charming : e’en the very trees 
0 Narada, my fancy take, 

And Kapim’s words that never fail to please 
A grateful echo in my heart awake. 

After these words he said : “ Kappa by way of pleasing me gave me to 
drink broth made of millet and wild rice mixed with leaves sprinkled with 
water, and without salt and spices, and therewith was my bodily sickness 
stayed and I was healed.” 

N&rada, hearing this, repeated the third stanza : 

Thou that but now the purest rice didst eat 
Boiled with a dainty flavouring of meat, 

How canst thou relish such insipid fare 
And millet and wild rice with hermits share? 
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[145] On hearing this Kes&va. uttered the fourth stanza : 

The food may coarse or dainty prove, 

May scanty be or much abound, 

Vet if the meal is blest with love, 

Love the beat sauce by far is found. 

N&rada on hearing his words returned to the king and told him, 
'* Keeava says thus and thus.’' 


The Master, having ended his lesson, identified the Birth : ‘'At that time the 
king was Auanda, N&rada was S&riputta, Kesava was Bakabrahm&^, Kappa was 
myself.” 


No. 847. 


AYAKCTA-JATAKA-* 


“ Why in mid air,” e(e . — This story the Master, while dwelling at Jetavana, 
told concerning the duty of doing good to men. The incident that led to the 
story will be set forth in the Mah&kanha Births 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta waa reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhiaatta came to life as the son of hia chief queen. And when he was of 
age, he was instructed in all the arts and on the death of his father was 
established in his kingdom and governed it righteously. 

At that time men were devoted to the worship of the gods [146] and 
made religious offerings to them by the slaughter of many goats, rams and 
the like. The Bodhisatta proclaimed by beat of drum, *‘No living creature 
is to be put to death.” The Yakkhas were enraged against the Bodhisatta 
at losing their offerings, and calling together an assembly of their kind in 
the Himalayla, they sent forth a certain savage Yakkha to slay the 
Bodhisatta. He took a huge biasing mass of iron as big as the dome of a 

1 Bee BO. 406. 

• 8eeAlConris.J\»XI-X^/0iirBa<.iaSM^ 

* Mo. 460. ToL Iv. 
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House, and thinking to strike a deadJj blow, immediately after the mid 
watch, came and stood at the bed’s head of the Bodhisatta. At that instant 
the throne of Sakka manifested signs of heat. After considering the 
matter the god discovered the cause, and grasping his thunderbolt in his 
hand he came and stood over the Yakkha. The Bodhisatta on seeing the 
Yakkha thought, “Why in the world is he standing here? Is it to 
protect me, or from a desire to slay me?” And as he talked with him he 
repeated the first stanza : 

Why in mid air, O Yakkha, dost thou stand 
With you huge l>olt of iron in thy hand 1 
Art thou to guard mo from all harm intent, 

Or here to-day for my destruction sent? 

Now the Bodhisatta saw only the Yakkha. He did not see Sakka. 
The Yakkha through fear of Sakka durst not strike the Bodhisatta. On 
hearing the words of the Bodhisatta the Yakkha said, “Great king, I am 
not stationed here to guard you ; I came minded to smite you with this 
blazing mass of iron, but through fear of Sakka I dare not strike you.” And 
to explain his meaning he uttered the second stanza : 

As messenger of Rakkhasas, lo ! here 
To compass thy destruction I app^, 

But all in vain the fiery bolt I wield 
Against the head that Indra’s self would shield. 

On hearing this the Bodhisatta repeated two more stanzas : 

If Indra, Suj&’s lord, in heaven that rei^, 

Great king of gods, my cause to champion deigns, 

[147] With hideous howl though goblins rend the sky, 

No demon brood has power to terrify. 

Let mud-sprite devils gibber as they may, 

They are not equal to so stem a fray. 

Thus did Sakka put the Yakkha to flight. And exhorting the Great 
Being, he said, “ Great king, fear not. Henceforth we will protect you. 
Be not afraid.” And so saying he returned straight to his own place of 
abode. 


The y aste r here ended his lesson and identified the Birth: “At that time 
Anuruddha was Sakka, and I myself was the king of Benares.” 
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No. 348. 


ARAf^NA-JATAKA. 


“This doubty my father*^ rfc.— This story the Master told when dwelling at 
Jetavana, conoeming the seduction of a youth by a certain coarse rirL The 
incident that led up to the story will be set forth in the Cullan&radakassapa 
Birth 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was born in a brahmin household. And when he grew up and 
was learned in all the arts at Takkaaila, his wife died and he adopted the 
religious life and went with his son to dwell in the Himalayas. There 
leaving his son in a hermitage, he went forth to gather all kinds of fruit. 
At that time as some brigands were harrying a border village, and were 
going off with their prisoneia, a certain damsel Bed for refuge to this 
hermitage [148] and by her seductions corrupted the virtue of the youth. 
She said to him, *‘Oome, let us begone.” 

“Let my father first return,” he said, “and after I have seen him, I 
will go with you.” 

“Well, when you have seen him, come to me,” she said. And going 
out she sat herself down in the middle of the road. The young ascetic, 
when his father had come, spoke the first stanza : 

This doubt, mv father, solve for me, I pray; 

If to some village from this wood I stray. 

Men of what school of morals, or what sect 
Shall 1 most wisely for my fi*iends affect ! 

Then his father, by way of warning hin), repeated three stanzas : 

One that can gain thy confidence and love. 

Can trust thy word, and with thee patient prove, 

In thought and word and deed will ne’er offend— 

Take to thy heart and cling to him as friend. 

To men capricious as the monkey-kind 
And found unstable, be not thou inclined, 

Though to some desert lone Uiy lot should be confined. 

[149] On hearing this the young ascetic said, “Dear father, how shall I 
find a man possessed of these virtuosi I will not go. With you only will 
I live.” And so saying he turned back. Then his father taught him the 


» No. in, Vol, iv. 
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preparatory rites to induce mystic meditation. And both father and son, 
without falling away from i-eligious ecstasy^ became destined to birth in 
the Brahma-world. 


The Master, his lesson ended, thus identified the Birth: “At that time the 
youth and the maiden were the same as in the later story. The ascetic was 
myself.” 


No. 349. 

SANDHIBHEDA-J ATAKA '. 


^^Nought in common,” etc . — This story the Master, dwelling at Jetavana, told 
concerning the moral precept on slander. 

Once upon a time the Master hearing that the Six* Pnosts collect slanderous 
tales, call^ them to him and asked, “Is it true, Brothers, that you collect 
slanderous tales of such of your brethren as are inclined ^ Quarrelling and 
strife and disputation, and that quarrels therefore, that would not otherwise 
arise, spring up and when they so arise have a tendency to |^w?” “It is true,” 
they said. Then he reproved those brethren and said, “Brothers, backbiting 
speech is like to a blow with a sharp sword. A finn friendship is quickly broken 
up by slander and jieople that listen thereto become liable to be estranged from 
their fnends, as was the case with the lion and the bull ” And so saying he told 
an old legend of the past. 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benarea, the 
Bodhisatta was bom as his son, and after acquiring all the arts at TakkasilA, 
on his father’s death, he ruled his kingdom righteously. 

At that time a certain neatherd, who was tending cattle in their sheds 
in the forest, came home and inadvertently left behind him a cow that was 
in calf. Between this cow and a lioness sprang up a firm friendship. The 

‘ See DO. 861 infra, Tibetan TaUt, xxxin. p. 826, ‘ The Jackal as CalomnUtor,' 
and Benley’s Introduction to the Panehatantra. 

* See Vol. i. no. 28, p. 71. 
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tvro anunais became fast friends and went about together. 8o alter a time 
the cow brought forth a calf and the lioness a cub. These two young 
creatures also by the force of family ties became fast Mends and wandered 
about together. [150J Then a certain forester, after observing their affec- 
tion, took such wares as are produced in the forest and went to Benares 
and presented them to the Icing. And when the king asked him, “ Friend, 
have you seen any unusual marvel in the forest?” he made answer, “I saw 
nothing else that was wonderful, my lord, but 1 did see a lion and a bull 
wandering about together, very friendly one towards another.” 

"Should a third animal appear,” said the king, "there will certainly 
be mischief. Come and tell me, if you see the pair joined by a third 
animal.” 

" Certainly, my lord,” he answered. 

Now when the forester had left for Benares, a jackal ministered to the 
Hon and the bull. When he returned to the forest and saw this he said, 

" I will tell the king that a third animal has appeared,” and departed for 
the city. Now the jackal thought, " There is no meat that I have not 
eaten except the flesh of lions and bulls. By setting these two at variance, 

I will get their flesh to eat” And he said, " This is the way he speaks of 
you,” and thus dividing them one from another, he soon brought about a 
quarrel and reduced them to a dying condition. 

But the forester came and told the king, “ My lord, a third animal has 
turned up.” "What is it?” said the king. "A jackal, my lord.” Said 
the king, "He will cause them to quarrel, and will bring about their death. 
We shall And them dead when we arrive.” And so saying, he mounted 
upon his chariot and travelling on the road pointed out by the forester, he 
arrived just as the two animals had by their quarrel destroyed one another. 
The jackal highly delighted was eating, now the flesh of the lion, and now 
that of the bull. The king when he saw that they were both dead, stood 
just as he was upon his chariot, and addressing his charioteer gave utterance 
to these verses : 

[151] Nought in common had this pair, 

Neither wives nor food did share ; 

Yet behold bow slanderous word, 

Keen as any two^gcd sword, 

Did devise with cunning art 
Friends of old to keep apart. 

Thus did bull and lion fall 
Prey to meanest beast of all : 

So will all bed-fellows be 
With ^8 pair in misery, 

If they lecd a willing ear 

To the slanderer’s whispered sneer. 

But they thrive exceeding well 
E’en as those in heaven that <iwell. 

Who to slander ne’er attend— 

Slander parting friend from friend. 
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[152] The king spoke these verses, and bidding them gmtber together 
the mane, skin, daws, and teeth of the lion, returned stra^bt to bia own 
city. 


The Master, havine ended his lesson, thus identified the Birth : “At that 
time I myself was the Jung.” 


No. 350. 

devatApaSha-jAtaka. 
This Question will be found in the Ummagga J&taka. 



BOOK V. PANCANIPATA 


No. 351. 

MAlSlKUliljpALA-JATAKA. 

fl63] ^^Stript of all the joys of lifef efc.— This story the Master, while dwelling 
at Jotavaiia, told concerning a councillor who was guilty of misconduct in the 
harom of the king of Kosala. The incident that gave rise to the story has been 
given in full before*. 


Here too the Bodhisattu became king in Benares. The wicked councillor 
called in the king of Kosala and got him to seize upon the kingdom of 
Kwi, and to throw the Bodhisatta into prison. The king of Benares 
developed ecstatic meditation and sat cross-legged in the air. A fierce 
heat sprang up in the body of the marauding king, and he drew nigh to the 
king of Benares and repeated the first stanza : 

Stript of all the joys of life, 

Jewelled earrings, horse and oar. 

Robbed of child and loving wife, 

Nought thy pleasure seems to mar. 

[154] On hearing him the Bodhisatta recited these verses : — 

Pleasures soon make haste to leave us, 

Pleasures soon must all forego, 

Sorrow has no power to grieve us, 

Joy itself soon turns to woe. 

Moons with new-born orb appearing 
Wax awhile, to wane and me, 

Suns with warmth all nature cheering, 

Haste to set in vonder sl^. 

Change is this world’s law I see, 

Sorrow has no pangs for me. 


* See no. 38S, Yol. ii. and no. 808 $upm. 
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Thus now did Uie Great Being expound the Truth to the usurper 
king, and bringing his conduct to the test, repeated these stanzas* : — 

The idle sensual layman I detest, 

The false ascetic is a rogue confeet. 

A bad king will a case unheard decide; 

Wrath in the sage can ne’er be justified. 

The warrior prince a well-weighed verdict gives, 

Of righteous judge the fame for ever lives. 

[155] The king of Kosala having thus gained the forgiveness of the 
Bodhisatta and given him back his kingdom, departed to his own country. 


The Master, ha\nng ended his discourse, thus identified the Birth: “At that 
tune Ananda was the king of Kosalai, and I myself was the king of Benares.” 


No. 362. 


sujIta-jAtaka. 


“ Why haste to bring^^' etc . — This story the Master, while dwelling at Jetavaiia, 
told concerning a landowner who had lost his father. On the death of his father, 
they say, he went about lamenting, quite unable to shake off his grief. The 
Master perceived in the man a capacity to attain to the Fruit of Salvation, and 
when he went bis rounds in S&vattbi for alms, accom])anied by an attendant 
priest, he came to his house and sitting down on the seat prepared for him he 
wiwca to his host, who was also seated, and said, “Lay Brother, art thou 
grieving?” and on his replying, “Yes, Reverend Sir, I am,” he said, “Friend, 
sages of old hearkened to the words of Wisdom, and when they lost a father, 
they did not grieve.” And at the request of his host he told a story of the olden 
time. 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta came to life in the house of a landowner. And they called 
him young Suj&ta. When he was grown up, his grandsire died. Then 
his father from the day of the old man’s death was filled with sorrow, and 
taking his bones from the place of cremation he erected an earth-mound in 
ku pleasure-garden, and depositing the remains there, whenever he visited 


These stanzas ooour also in no. S82 ntpru. 
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the place, adorned the tope with dowers and stadiously kmented, neither 
bathing nor knointing bimaelf nor eating. Neither did he attend to hia 
buflioeas. The Bodhiaatta, on observing this, thought, ^*Mjr father ever 
ainoe the death of my grandfather goes about overwhelmed with grief. 
And no one, I am sure, except myself has power to conaole him. I will 
find a way to deliver him from his sorrow.” 

[156] So seeing a dead ox lying outside the city, he brought grass and 
water and placing them before it said, “Eat and drink, eat and drink.” 
All that passed by on seeing this said, “ Friend Suj&ta, are you mad ? Do 
you offer grass and water to a dead ox ?” But be answered not a word. 

So they went to his father and said, “ Your son has become mad. He 
is giving grass and water to a dead ox.” On hearing this the landowner 
ceased to grieve for his father, and began to grieve for his son. And he 
went in haste and cried, “My dear Suj&ta, are you not in your sober 
senses) Why do you offer grass and water to the carcase of an ox)” 
And hereupon he spoke two stanzas : — 

Why haste to bring thy new-mown grass so sweet, 

And cry to lifeless bea^ * Arise and eat’? 

No food may to life an ox that’s dead. 

Thy words are idle and of folly bred. 

Then the Bodhisatta uttered two stanzas : — 

Methinks this beast may come to life again, 

Both head and tail and its four feet remain. 

But of my grandsire head fuid h'mbs are gone : 

No fool weeps o’er his grave, but thou alone. 

[157] On hearing this the father of the Bodhisatta thought: “My son 
is wise. He knows the right thing to be done both for this world and for 
the next. He did this to console me.” And he said, My dear and wise 
son Suj&ta, it is known to me that all existing things are impermanent. 
Henceforth I will not grieve. Such a son as this must be every one that 
would remove a father’s gnef.” And singing the praises of his son he 
said ; — 

As ghee-fed flame that blazes out smiun 
Ik (menched with water, so he quenched my pain. 

With sorrow’s shaft my heart was wounded sore, 

He healed the wound and did my life restore. 

The barb extracted, ftiU of peace and joy, 

I cease to grieve and hearken to my boy. 

Thus kindly souls wean mortals from their grief^ 

As wise Sqj&ta brought his sire reUef 


. Master having ended his disoourae revealed the Truths and identified 
« oolidusion of the TVuths the landowner attained fruition of 
the First Path -**At that time I myself was Sqj&ta.” 
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No. 363. 


dhonasJLkha-jAtaka. 

<Aott art now,” oTc.— This story the Master, while living in the 
BbesakalA grove near Sumsum&ragiri (Mount Crocodile) in the country of the 
Bhag^^as, told concerning youn^ prince Bodhi. This prince was the son of 
Udena, and at this time dwelt in Suxusum&ragiri. Now he summoned a very 
sldlful artisan, and got him to build him a pah^ called Kokanada, and to make 
it unlike that of any other king. [158] And afterwards he thought, *'This 
artisan may build a similar palace for some other king.” And ^m a feeling of 
envy he plucked out fais eyes. This circumstance became known in the asserooly 
of &e Brethren. Then they raised a discussion in the Hall of Truth, saying, 
“Sirs, voung prince Bodhi had the eyes of such and such an artisan put out 
Surelv he is a harsh, cruel, and violent man.” The Master came and asked what 
was toe topic the Brethren were debating as they sat together, and hearing what 
it was he said, “Not now only, but formerly too such was his nature, and of old 
in like manner he put out eyes of a thousand warriors and, after slaying 
them, he offered up their flesh as a religious sacrifice.” And so saying he told 
them a stoiy of past times. 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta became a world-renowned teacher at TakkasilA, and youths of 
the warrior and brahmin castes came from all India, to be taught the arts 
by him. The son of the king of Benares too, prince Brahmadatta, was 
taught the three Vedas by him. Now he was by nature harsh, cruel, 
and violent The Bodhisatta, by his power of divination knowing his 
character, said, “ My friend, you are harsh, cruel, and violent and verily 
power that is attained by a man of violence is shortlived: when his power 
is gone firom him^ he is like a ship that is wrecked at sea. He reaches 
no sure haven. Therefore be not of such a character.” And by way of 
admonition he repeated two stanzas ; — 

Though thou art now with peace and plenty blest 
Su^ happy fate may short-lived prove to be: 

Should riches perish, m not sore distrest 
Tiiy^ storm-tost sailor wrecked far out at sea. 

Each one shall fare according to his deed. 

And reap the harvest as he sows the seed, 

Whe^er of goodly herb, or maybe noxious weed. 

[159] Then he bade his teacher farewell and returned to Benares, and 
»ft«r exhibiting his proficiency in the arts to his father, he was established 
^ the Tioeroydtj and on his father’s death he succeeded to the kingdom. 
H^is family priest, Pingiya by name, was a h a r s h and cruel m a n . Being 
S^y of hone, he thought, ** What if I were to cause all the rulers of 
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India to be seiied by thU king, and if he should thus become sole 
monarch and I become sole priest V’ And he got the king to hearken to 
his words. 

And the king marched forth with a great army and invested the city 
of a certain king and took him prisoner. And by similar means he gained 
the sovereignty of all India, and with a thousand kings in his train, he 
went to seize upon the kingdom of Takkasila. The Bodhisatta repaired 
the walls of the city and made it impregnable to its enemies. And the 
king of Benares had a canopy set up over him and a curtain thrown round 
about him, at the foot of a big banyan tree on the banks of the Ganges. 
And having a couch spread for him, he took up his quarters there. 
Fighting in the plains of India he had taken captive a thousand kings, but 
failing in his attack on Takkasila, he asked his priest, “Master, though we 
have come hither with a host of-captive kings, we cannot take Takkasila. 
What now are we to do 1 ” 

“ Great king,” he answered, “ put out the eyes of the thousand kings 
[ 160 ] and ripping open their bellies let us take their flesh and the five 
sweet substances and make an offering to the guardian deity of this 
banyan. And surrounding the tree with a rimmed circumference let us 
fill it with blood five inches deep. And so shall the victory soon be 
ours.” 

The king readily assented and concealing mighty wrestlers behind the 
curtain, he summoned each king separately, and when the wrestlers had 
squeezed them in their arms till they had reduced them to a state of 
insensibility, he had their eyes put out, and after they were dead, he took 
the flesh and caused the carcases to be carried away by the Ganges. Then 
he made the oflfering, as described above, and had the drum beaten and 
went forth to battle. Then came a certain Yakkha from his watch-tower 
and tore out the right eye of the king. Severe pain set in, and maddened 
by the agony he suflfered, he went and lay down at full length upon the 
couch prepared for him at the foot of the banyan tree. At this moment a 
vulture took a sharp-pointed bone, and perched on the top of the tree, in 
eating the flesh it let drop the bone, and the sharp point falling as with 
iron spikes on the king’s left eye, destroyed that eye too. At this 
moment he recalled the words of the Bodhisatta and said, “ Our teacher 
when he said ‘These mortals experience results corresponding to their 
deeds, even as fruit corresponds with the seed,’ spoke, I suppose, with all 
this before his mind's eye." And in his lamentation he addressed Pingiya 
in two stanzas : — 

Ah! now at last 1 recognize the truth 
The Master taught me m my heedless youth: 

*Sin not,’ he cried, ‘or else the evil de^ 

To thine own punishment may one day lead.’ 
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Beneath this tree’s trim boughs and quivering shade 
Libation due of sandal oil was made. 

’Twas here 1 slew a thousand kings, and lo! 

The pangs they suffered then, I now must undergo. 

[161] Thus lamenting, he called to mind his queen-consort, and repeated 
this stanza : — 

0 Ubbarl, my queen of swarthy hue, 

Lithe as a shoot of fair moringa tree, 

That dost thy limbs with sandal oil bedew, 

How should 1 live, bereft of sight of thee? 

Yea death itself than this less grievous far would be I 

While he was still murmuring these words, he died and was Imni 
again in hell. The priest so ambitious of power could not save him, nor 
could he save himself by his own power, and as soon as he died, his army 
broke up and fled. 


The Master, having ended his lesson, thus identified the Birth: “At that 
time the young prince Bodhi was the marauding king, Devadatta was Pingiya, 
and I myself was the world-famed teacher.” 


No. 354. 

uraga-jAtaka. 


[162] “ifan (juiU hu mortal fram/t^ etc. This story the Master, while dwelling 
at Jetavana, told concerning a landowner whose son had died. Tne introductory 
story is just the same as that of the man who lost both his wife and father. 
Here too the Master in the same way went to the man’s house, and after saluting 
him as he was seated, asked him saying, “Pray, Sir, are you grieving?” And on 
his replying, “Yes, Reverend Sir, ever since my son’s death 1 gneve,” he said, 
“Sir, verily that which is subject to dissolution is dissolved, and that which is 
object to destruction is destroyed \ and this happens not to one man only, nor 
in one village merely, but in countless spheres, and in the three modes of ex- 
wtenoe. there is no creature that is not suoject to death, nor is there any existing 
thing that is capable of abiding in the same condition. All beings are subject to 

* Compare the stozy of Bpietetus as given by Bacon, Advancement of Learning, i. 6. 
phikieoidier one day saw a woman weeping for a broken pitcher, and next day saw 
AQothar wmnan weqnng over her dead son. Whezenpon he said, “ Heri tfidi fragilem 
hodie vidi mortalem mart." 
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daatk Aod all compounds are subject to dissolution. But sages of old, when 
they lost a son, said, *That which is subject to destruction is destroyed,’ and 
griev^ not” And hereupon at the man’s request he related a 8t<^ of the 

past 


Onoe upon a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was bom in a brahmin household, in a village outside the gates 
of Benares, and rearing a family he supported them by field labour. He 
had two children, a son and a daughter. When the son was grown up, 
the Either brought a wife home for hinqjrom a family of equal rank with 
his own. Thus with a female slave they composed a household of six : 
the Bodhisatta and his wife, the son and daughter, the daughter-in-law and 
the female slave. ’They lived happily and affectionately together. The 
Bodhisatta thus admonished the other five ; ‘‘According as ye have , 
received, give alms, observe holy days, keep the moral law, dwell on the 
thought of death, be mindful of your mortal state. For in the case of 
beings like ourselves, death is certain, life uncertain : all existing things 
are transitory and subject to decay. Therefore take heed to your ways 
day and night” They readily accepted his teaching and dwelt earnestly 
on the thought of death. 

Now one day the Bodhisatta went with his son to plough his field. 
[163] The son gathered together the rubbish and set fire to it Not 
far from where he was, lived a snake in an anthill. The smoke hurt the i 
snake’s eyes. Coming out from his hole in a rage, it thought, “This is all I 
due to that fellow,” and fastening upon him with its four teeth it bit him. 
The youth fell down dead. The Bodhisatta on seeing him fall, left his 
oxen and came to him, and finding that he was dead, he took him up and 
laid him at the foot of a certain tree, and covering him up with a cloak, 
he neither wept nor lamented. He said, “ That which is sul]ject to dis- 
solution is dissolved, and that which is subject to death is dead. All 
compound existences are transitory and liable to death.” And recognising 
the transitoiy nature of things he went on with his ploughing. Seeing a 
neighbour pass close by the field, he asked, “Friend, are you going home!” 
And on his answering “Yet,” he said, “Please then to go to our house and 
say to the mistress, ‘You are not to-day as formeriy to bring food for two, 
but to bring it for one only. And hitherto the female slave alone has 
brought the food, but to-day all four of yon are to put on dean garments, 
and to come with perfumes and flowers in your hands.* ” 

“All rights” he said, and went and spoke these very words to the 
brahnun’s wife. 

Skm asked, “By whom, Sir, was this msMSge givsnt” 

“By the biuhmtn, lady,” he replied. 
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Then she understood that her son was dead. But she did not so much 
as tremble. Thus showing peifeot self-oontrol, and wearing white gar- 
ments and with perfumes and flowers in her hand, she bade them bring 
food, and accompanied the other members of the family to the field. But 
no one of them all either shed a tear or made lamentation. The Bodhisatta, 
still sitting in the shade where the youth lay, ate his food. And when his 
meal was finished, they all took up fire-wood and lifting the body on to 
the funeral pile, they made oflerings of perfumes and flowers, and then 
set fire to it. But not a single tear was shod by any one. All were 
dwelling on the thought of death. Such was the efiicaoy of their virtue 
that the throne of Sakka manifested signs of heat [16^] Sakka said, 
“Who, I wonder, is anxious to bring me down from my throne?” And on 
reflection he discovered that the heat was due to the force of virtue existing 
in these people, and being highly pleased he said, “I must go to them and 
utter a loud cry of exultation like the roaring of a lion, and immediately 
afterwards fill their dwelling place with the seven treasures.” And going 
there in haste he stood by the side of the funeral pyre and said, “What are 
you doing?” 

“We are burning the body of a man, my lord.” 

“It is no man that you are burning,” he said. “Methinks you are 
roasting the flesh of some beast that you have slain.” 

“Not so, my lord,” they said. “It is merely the body of a man that 
we are burning.” 

Then he said, “It must have been some enemy.” 

The Bodhisatta said, “It is our own true son, and no enemy." 

“Then he could not have been dear as a son to you.” 

“He was very dear, my lord.” 

“ Then why do you not weep?" 

Then the Bodhisatta, to explain the reason why he did not weep, 
uttered the first stanza: — 

Man quits his mortal frame, when joy in life is past. 

E’en as a snake is wont its worn out slough to cast 
No friend’s lament can touch the ashes of the dead: 

Why should I grieve? He fues the way he had to tread. 

[166] ftfckka on hearing the words of the Bodhisatta, asked the 
brahmin’s wife, “How, lady, did the dead man stand to you!” 

“I sheltered him ten months in my womb, and suckled him at my 
breast, and directed the movements of hii hands and feet, and he was my 
grown up son, my lord.” 

“Granted, lady, that a lather from the nature of a man may not weep, 
u mother^s heart surely is tender. Why then do you not weep?” 

And to why she did not weep, ^ uttered a couple of 

«tanaM.w 
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Uncalled he hither came, unbidden soon to go; 

E'en as he came, he went. What cause is here for woe? 

No friend’s lament can touch the ashes of the dead: 

Why should I grieve? He fares the way he had to tread. 

On hearing the words of the brahmin’s wife, Sakka asked the sister; 
“Lady, what was the dead man to you?” 

“He was my brother, my lord.” 

“Lady, sisters surely are loving towards their brothers. Why do yon 
not weep?” 

But she to explain the reason why she did not weep, repeated a couple 
of stanzas : — 

Though I should fast and weep, how would it profit me? 

My kith and kin alas! would more unhappy be. 

[166] No friend’s lament can touch the ashes of the dead : 

Why should I grieve? He fares the way he had to tread. 

Sakka on hearing the words of the sister, asked his wife; “Lady, what 
was he to you?” 

“He was my husband, my lord.” 

“Women surely, when a husband dies, as widows are helpless. Why 
do you not weep?” 

But she to explain the reason why she did not weep, uttered two 
stanzas : — 

As children cry in vain to grasp the moon above, 

So mortals idly mourn the loss of those they love. 

No friend’s lament can touch the ashes of the dead: 

Why should I grieve? He fares the way he had to tread. 

[167] Sakka on hearing the words of the wife, asked the handmaid, 
saying, “Woman, what was he to you?” 

“ He was my master, my lord.” 

“No doubt you roust have been abused and beaten and oppressed by 
him and therefore, thinking he is happily dead, you weep not.” 

“Speak not so, my lord. This does not suit his case. My young 
master was full of long-suffering and love and pity for me, and was as a 
foster child to me.” 

“Then why do you not weep?” 

And she to explain why she did not weep, uttered a couple of 
stanzas; — 


A broken pot of earth, ah! who can piece again? 

So too to mourn the dead is nought but lab^ vain. 

No friend’s lament can touch the ashes of the dead ; 

Why should I grieve? He fares the way he had to tread. 
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Sakka after hearing what they all had to say^ was greatly pleased and 
said, *^Te have carefully dwelt on the thought of death. Henceforth ye 
are not to labour with your own hands. 1 am Sakka, king of heaven. 
I will create the seven treasures in countless abundance in your house. 
[168] Ye are to give alms, to keep the moral law, to observe holy days, 
and to take heed to your waya” And thus admonishing them, he filled 
their house with countless wealth, and so parted from them. 


The Master having finished his exposition of the Law, declared the Truths 
and identified the Birth At the conclusion of the Truths the landowner 
attained the fioiit of the First Path : — “At that time Kliujjuttarft was the female 
slave, Uppalava^nft the daughter, R&hiila the son, Khem& the mother, and I 
myself was the brahmin.” 


No. 356. 

QHATA-JATAKA. 


“ fV^tle others v>eep^' etc . — This story the Master, dwelling at Jetavana, told 
concerning a minister of the king of Kosala. The introductory story is identical 
with one already given. But in this case the king after bestowing great honour 
on a minister who served him well, gave ear to certain mischief-maJKors and had 
him seized and thrown into prison. While he was lying there, he entered upon 
the First Path. The king, becoming aware of his great merit, released him. 
He took a scented garlanaand coming into the presence of the Master, saluted 
him and sat down. Then the Master asked if some evil had not befallen him. 
“Yes, Reverend Sir,” he answered, “but through evil good has come to me. I 
have entered on the First Path.” “Verily,” said the Master, “not you only, but 
sages of old got good out of evil” And herewith at his request he told a story 
of the past 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was bom to him as the son of his qneen-oonaort. And they 
called him prince Qhata. He afterwards acquired a knowledge of the arts 
at Takkaaili and ruled his kingdom righteously. 

Now a certain minister misconducted himself in the royal harem. The 
after witnessing the offence with his own eyes, banished him from 
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his kingdom. At tJbat time a king named Yaiika ruled in S&ratthl 
The minister went to him and entering his servioe, jnst as in the former 
story \ gained the king’s ear and got him to seize on the kingdom of* 
Benares. After gaining possession of the kingdom, he had the Bodhisatta 
bound in chains and threw him into prison. The Bodhisatta entered on an 
ecstatic meditation [169] and sat cross-legged in the air. A burning heat 
sprang up in the body of Vanka. He came and beheld the countenance 
of the Bodhisatta radiant with the beauty of a fulhblown lotus, like to a 
golden mirror, and in the form of a question repeated the first stanza: — 

While others weep and wail, their cheeks with tears bostained, 

^Vhy still with smiling face, has Qhata ne’er complained? 

Then the Bodhisatta, to explain why he did not grieve, recited the 
remaining stanzas : — 

To change the past all sorrow is but vain. 

It has no blessing for a future state: 

should I, Vaiika, of my woes complain ? 
urief is no helpmeet fit with us to mate. 

One that is sick with sorrow pines away. 

His food insipid and distasteful ^wi^ 

Pierced as with arrows, to his grief a piey, 

He sinks a laughing-stock to all his foes. 

Whether my home be on dir land or sea. 

Be it in village, or some forest drear. 

No sorrow ever shall come nigh to me, 

A soul converted can have nought to fear. 

But he that lacks completion in himself 
And is with lust of things of sense a-fire, 

Not the whole world, with all its sordid pc^, 

Can e’er suffice for such a man’s desire. 

[170] Vanka therefore, after hearing these four stanzas, asked for* 
giveness of the Bodhisatta, and restored him to his kingdom and went his 
way. But the Bodhisatta handed over the kingdom to his ministers, and 
retreating to the Him&layas became an ascetic, and without any break in 
his ecstatic meditation was destined to birth in the world of Brahma. 


The Master, having ended his lesson, identified the Birth : **At that time 
Ananda was king Vadl^ and 1 myself was king Qhata.’’ 


1 Oonpais Mo. 801 nqww. 
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KARANPIYA-JATAKA. 


“ Why in forest" etc . — This was a sto^ told by the Master while dwelling at 
Jetavan^ concerning the Captain of the Faith (S&nputta). That elder, they sa^, 
when wicked folk came to him, such as hunters, fishermen and the like, laid 
down the moral law to them, and any others that he might see from time to 
time, saying, “Receive ye the law.” Through respect for the elder, they could 
not disobey his words and accepted the law, but failed to keep it, and still 
followed each after his own business. The elder took counsel with his follow- 

f khests and said, “Sirs, these men receive the law from me, but keep it not.” 
171] They answered, “Holy Sir, you preach the law to them against their 
wishes, and as they dare not disobey what vou toll them, they accept it. Hence- 
forth lay not down the law to such as these.” The elder was offended. On 
hearing of the incident they started a discussion in the Hall of Tnith, how that 
the elder S&riputta preached the law to any that he hap))ened to see. The 
Master came and inquired what was the topic that the Brethren were debating 
in their assembly, and on hearing what it was, he said, “Not now only, Brethren, 
but formerly also he preached the law to any men he might chance to see, even 
though they did not aslc for it” And herewith he told a story of the past 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta reigned in Benares, the Bodhisatta 
was bom and grew up in a brahmin household, and became the chief pupil 
of a world-famed teacher at TakkasiU. At that time this teacher preached 
the moral law to any one that he might see, fishermen and the like, even if 
they did not want it, repeatedly bidding them receive the law. But 
though they received it, they kept it not. The teacher spoke of it to his 
disciples. His disciples said, “ Holy Sir, you preach to them against their 
wishes, and therefore they break the law. Henceforth preach only to 
those who wish to hear you, and not to those who do not wish.” The 
teacher was filled with regret^ but even so he still laid down the law to all 
whom he happened to see. 

Now one day some people came from a certain village and invited the 
teacher to partake of the cakes offered to brahmins. He summoned his 
disciple named K&raiidiya and said, “My dear son, I am not going, but you 
are to go there with these five hundred disciples, and receive the cakes, and 
bring the portion that fidls to my share.” So he sent him. The disciple 
went, and as he was returning, he spied on the road a cave, and the thought 
struck him, “Our master lays down the law, without being asked, to all that 
he sees. Henceforth I will cause him to preach only to those that wish to 
hear him.” [ 172 ] And while the other disciples were comfortably seated, 
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he arose and picking up a huge stone, flung it into the cave, and again and 
again repeated the action. Then the disciples stood up and said, “Sir, 
what are you doing?” Karandiya said not a word. And they went in 
haste and told their master. The master came and in conversing with 
K&randiya repeated the first stanza 

Why in forcjst all alone 
Seizing oft a mighty stone, 

Didst thou hurl it with a will. 

Mountain cave as 'twere to fill? 

On hearing his words, Karandiya to rouse his master uttered the 
second stanza: — 

I would make this sea-girt land 
Smooth as palm of human hand: 

Thus I level knoll and hill 
And with stones each hollow fill. 

The brahmin, on hearing this, repeated the third stanza: — 

Ne’er a one of mortal birth 
Has the p<)wer to level earth. 

Scarce K&randiya can hope 
With a single cave to cope. 

[173] The disciple, on hearing this, spoke the fourth stanza: — 

If a man of mortal birth 
Has no power to level earth. 

Heretics may well refuse, 

Brahmin, to adopt thy views. 

On hearing this the teacher made an appropriate reply. For he now 
recognized that other men might diflfer from him, and thinking, “ 1 will no 
longer act thus," he uttered the fifth stanza : — 

Friend Kirandiyo, in short 
For my good thou dost exhort: 

Earth can never levelled be, 

Neither can all men agree. 

Thus did the teacher sing the praises of his disciple. And he, after he 
had thus admonished his teacher, conducted him home. 


[174] Tlie Master, having ended this lesson, identified the Birth. *At that 
time S&riputta was the brahmin, and I myself was the disciple K&randiya.” 
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LATUKIKA-JATAKA’. 


“ Elephant of sixty years,” etc . — ThiH wa-s a story told by the Master while 
dwelling in the BamW) Grove, concerning Devmlatta. One day they raised a 
discuflsion in the Hall of Truth, saying, ‘ Sirs, Devadatta is hai*sh, cruel, and 
violent. He has not an atom of pity for mortals.” When the Master came, he 
inquired what was the topic the Brethren wore assembled to discuss, and on 
hearing what it was, he said, “ Brethren, not now only, but formerly als(» he was 
pitileBs.” And herewith he told a story of the piust. 


r 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Henares, the 
Bodhisatta came to life as a young elephant, and growing up a fine corindy 
beast, he became the leader of the herd, with a following of eighty thousand 
elephants, and dwelt in the Himalayas. At that time a quail laid her 
eggs in the feeding-ground of the elephants. When the eggs were ready 
to be hatched, the young birds broke the shells and came out, Befoi e their 
wings had grown, and when they were still unable to fly, the Great Being 
with his following of eighty thousand elephants, in ranging about for food, 
came to this spot On seeing them the quail thought, “This royal elephant 
will trample on my young ones and kill them. Lo ! 1 will implore his 
righteous protection for the defence of my brood.’’ Tlien she raised her 
two wings and standing before him repeated the first stanza: — 

Elephant of sixty years, 

Forest lord amongst thy iieers, 

I am but a puny bird, 

Thou a leader of the herd ; 

With my wings I homage pay, 

Spare my little ones, I pray. 

[175] The Great Being said, “O quail, be not troubled. T will protect 
thy offspring.” And standing over the young birds, while the eighty 
thousand elephants passed by, he thus addressed the quail : “ Behind ub 
comes a solitary rogue elephant He wdll not do our bidding. When he 
comes, do thou entreat him too, and bo insure the safety of thy offspring.” 
And with these words he made off. And the quail went forth to meet the 
other elephant, and with both wings uplifted, making respectful salutation, 
she spoke the second stanza : — 

^ For this stozy see Benfey’s Introduction to the Panchalantra. 
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Roaming over bill and dale 
CberiSuDg thf loneljr way^ 

Thee, 0 lang, I hAii, 

And with wmgs my homage pay. 

I am but a wretched quail, 

Spare my tender brcKxl to slay. 

On hearing her words, the elephant spoke the third stanza: — 

I will slay thy young ones, quail; 

What can thy poor help avau? 

My left foot can crush with ease 
Many thousand birds like these. 

[176] And so saying, with his foot he crushed the young birds to 
atoms, and staling over them washed them away in a flood of water, and 
went off loudly trumpeting. The quail sat down on the bough of a tree 
and said, “ Then be ofi* with you and trumpet away. You shall very soon 
see what 1 will do. You little know what a difference there is between ^ 
strength of body and strength of mind. Weill I will teach you this 
lesson.” And thus threatening him she repeated the fourth stanza : — 

Power abused is not all gain. 

Power is often folly’s bane. 

Boast that didst my young ones kill, 

I will work thee mischief still. 

And BO saying, shortly afterwards she did a good turn to a crow, and 
when the crow, who was highly pleased, asked, “ What can I do for you ? ** 
the quail said, ** There is nothing else, Sir, to be done, but I shall expect 
you to strike with your beak and to peck out the eyes of this rogue 
elephant.” Tiie crow readily assented, and the quail then did a service to 
a blue fly, and when the fly asked, ** What can I do for you t ” she said, 
“When the eyes of this rogue elephant have been put out by the crow, 
then I want you to lot fall a nit upon them.” The fly agreed, and then 
the quail did a kindness to a frog, and when the frog asked what it was to 
do, she said, “When this rogue elephant becomes blind, and shall be 
searching for water to drink, then take your stand and utter a croak on 
the top of a mountain, and when he has climbed to the top, come down 
and croak again at the bottom of the precipice. This much 1 shall look 
for at your handa” After hearing what the quail said, the frog readily 
assented. [177] So one day the crow with its beak pecked out both the 
eyes of the elephant, and the fly dropped its eggs upon them, and the 
elephant being eaten up with maggots was maddened by the pain, and 
overcome with thirst wandered about seeking for water to drink. At this 
moment the firog standing on the top of a mountain uttered a croak. 
Thought the elephant, “There must be water there,” and climbed up 
the mountain. Then the frog descended, and standing at the bottom 
croaked again. The elephant thought, “ There will be water there,” and 
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moved forward towards the predpioe, and rolling over fell to the bottom of 
the moontain and was killed. When the quail knew that the elephant 
was dead, she said, ** I have seen the back of mine enemj,” and in a high 
state of delight strutted over his body, and passed away to fare according 
to her deeds. 


The Master said, Brethren, one ought not to incur the hostility of anyone. 
Theee four oreaturoB, by combining toother, brought about the destruction of 
this elephant, strong as he was. 

A quail with crow, blue fly and frog allied 
Once proved the issue of a deadly feud. 

Through them king elephant untimely died : 

Therefore all quaireUing should be eschewed.” 

Uttering this stansa inspired by Perfect Wisdom, he thus identified the 
hiBirth : “At that time Devadatta was the rogue elephaiot, and 1 myself was the 
leader of the herd of elephants.” 


No. 358. 


CULLADHABtlCAPALA-JATAKA. 


^MahOpat&pa:* wrstched yusen,” etc.- This story the Master, when dw^ng i.. 
the Bamboo Grove, told cxmoeming the going about of Devadatta to slay the 
Bodhisatta. In all other Births Devadatta failed to excite so much as on atom 
of fear in the Bodhisatta, [1781 but in the Culladhammap&la Birth, when the 
Bodhisatta was only sevOTi months old, he had his hands and feet and head cut 
off and his body encircled with sword cuts, as it were with a garland In the 
Daddara^ Birth he killed him by twisting his neck, and roasted his nesh in an 
oven and ate it In the Khantivftdi* Birth he had him scourged with two 
thousand strokes of a whip, and ordered his hands and feet and ears and noM to 
be cut o£ and then had him seis^ by the hair of his head and dragged ftionSf 
and when be was stretohed at full length on his back, be kick^ him the *>^7 
and ma de off and that very day the BodhisatU died. But both in the CuUar 
god the Veva^yakapi* Births he merely bad him put to death. Thus 
did DevadotU for a long time go about to sUy him, and continued to do so. wen 
after be g BudcUia. Bo one day they raised a discussion m the UaU of 

‘ This does not occur in eitlwr of the two Dsddara-jitakas, no. 172, voL ii. and 
DO. a04 ttqwa. 

* Mo. SU mfra. 

* Thsss two^afolMW do not 


to have been idao t ified. 
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Truth, saying, “Sirs, Devadatta is continually forming plots to slay the Buddhas. 
Being minded to kill the Supreme Buddha, he suborned arch^ to shoot him, he 
threw down a rock upon him, and let loose the elephant Nftlftgiri on him." When 
the Master came and inquired what subject the Brethren were assembled to 
discuss, on hearing what it was he said, “ Brethren, not now only, but formerly 
too he went about to kill me, but now he fails to excite a particle of fear in me, 
though formerly when I was prince Dhammap&la he brought about my death, 
though I was his own son, by encircling my oody with sword cuts, as it were 
with a garland.” And so saying, he related a story of the past. 


Once upon a time when Mahapat&pa was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta came to life as the son of his queen-consort Oandft and they 
named him Dhammaji&la. When he was seven months old, his mother 
had him bathed in scented water and richly dressed and sat playing with 
him. The king came to the place of her abode. And as she was playing 
with the boy, being filled with a mother’s love for her child, she omitted 
to rise up on seeing the king. He thought, “Even now this woman is 
filled with pride on account of her boy, and does not value me a straw, but 
as the boy grows up, she will think, ‘I have a man for my son,' and will 
take no notice of me. I will have him put to death at once.” So he 
returned home, and sitting on his throne summoned the executioner into 
his presence, with all the instruments of his office. [179] The man put on 
his yellow robe and wearing a crimson wreath laid his axe upon his 
shoulder, and carrying a block and a bowl in his hands, came and 
stood before the king, and saluting him said, “What is your pleasure, 
Sire I” 

“Go to the royal closet of the queen, and bring hither Dhammapala,” 
said the king. 

But the queen knew that the king had left her in a rage, and laid the 
Bodhisatta on her bosom and sat weeping. The executioner came and 
giving her a blow in the back snatched the boy out of her arms and took 
him to the king and said, “What is your pleasure. Sire?” The king had 
a board brought and put down before him, and said, “ Lay him down on 
it” The man did so. But queen Oanda came and stood just behind her 
son, weeping. Again the executioner said, “What is your pleasure, 
Sire?” “ Cut off Dhammap&la’s hands,” said the king. Queen Candi said, 
“Great king, my boy is only a child, seven months old. He knows 
nothing. The fault is not his. If there be any fault, it is mine. There- 
fore bid my hands to be cut off.” And to make her meaning clear, she 
uttered the first stanxa: — 

Mah4pat&pa’8 wretched queen, 

Tis 1 alone to blame have b^. 

Bid Dhammapftla, Sire, go free, 

And off with hands of luckless ma 
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The king looked at the executioner. “ What is your pleasure, Sire 1 
“Without further delay, oflf with his hands,” said the king. At this 
moment the executioner took a sharp axe, and lopped off the boy’s two 
hands, as if they had been young bamboo shoots. [180] The boy, when 
his hands were cut off, neither wept nor lamented, but moved by patience 
and charity bore it with resignation. But the queen Candi put the tips 
of his fingers in her lap and stained with blood went about lamenting. 
Again the executioner asked, “What is your pleasure. Sire?” “Off 
with his feet,” said the king. On hearing this, Canda uttered the second 
stanza ; — 


Mahftpatftpa’s wretched queen, 

’Tis I alone to blame have b^n. 

Bid Dhammapala, Sire, go free, 

And off with feet of luckless me 

But the king gave a sign to the executioner, and he cut off both his 
feet. Queen Cand& put his feet also in her lap, and stained with blood, 
lamented and said, “My lord Mahapatapa, his feet and hands are cut off. 
A mother is bound to support her children. I will work for wages and 
support my son. Give him to me.” The executioner said, “Sire, is the 
king’s pleasure fulfilled? Is my service finished?” “Not yet,” said the 
king. “What then is your pleasure, Sire?” “Off with his head,” said the 
king. Then Canda repeated the third stanza: — 

Mah&patApa’s wretched queen, 

Tis I alone to blame have been. 

Bid Dhammapala, Sire, go free. 

And off with head of luckless mo. 

And with these words she offered her own head. Again the execu- 
tioner asked, “What is your pleasure, Sire?” “Off with his head,” said 
the king. So he cut off his head and asked, “Is the king’s pleasure 
fulfilled?” “Not yet,” said the king. “What further am I to do, Sire?” 
“Catching him with the edge of the sword,” said the king, “encircle him 
with sword cuts as it were with a garland.” Then he threw the body of 
the boy up into the air, and catching it with the edge of his sword, en- 
circled him with sword cuts, as it were with a garland, and scattered the 
bite on the da i s, Canda placed the flesh of the Bodhisatta in her lap, and 
as she sat on the dais lamenting, she repeated these stanzas: — 

[181] No friendly councillors advise the king, 

‘Slay not the heir that from thy loins did spring’ : 

No loving kinsmen urge the tender plea, 

‘Slay not the boy that owes his life to thee.’ 

Moreover after speaking these two stanzas queen Cand&, pressing both 
her hojtdg upon her heart, repeated the third stanza : — 
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TboUf DhAmmAp&laf wert by right of birth 
The lord of earth: 

Tby arms, once bathed in oil of sandal wood, 

Lie steeped in blood. 

My fitful breath sIm! is choked with sighs 
And broken cries. 

While she was thus lamenting, her heart broke, as a bamboo snaps, 
when the grove is on fire, and she fell dead on the spot The king too 
being unable to remain on his throne fell down on the dais. An abyss was 
cleft asunder in the ground, and straightway he fell into it Then the 
solid earth, though many myriads more than two hundred thousand leagues 
in thickness, being unable to bear with his wickedness, clave asunder and 
opened a chasm. A flame arose out of the Avici hell, and seizing upon 
him, wrapped him about, as with a royal woollen garment, [182] and 
plunged him into Avici. His ministers performed the funeral rites of 
Cand& and the Bodhisatta. 


The Master, having brought this discourse to an end, identified the Birth : 
“At that time Devadatta was the king, Mah&paj&patl was Cand&, and I myself 
was prince Dhammap&la.” 


No. 859. 


SU V AMIOA-J Ataka *. 


“0 OoUka^footf This was a storv told by the Master while in residence at 
Jetavana, about a maiden of gentle birth in S&vatthi She was, they say, the 
daughter in the household of a servitor of the two chief disoiplee at Sftvatthi, 
and was a faithful believer, fondly attached to Buddha, the Law, and the Church, 
abounding in good works, wise unto salvation, and devoted to alnwving and such 
like deeds of piety. Another family in Sivatthi of equal rank out of heretical 
views chose bw in marriaga Then her pimnts said, “Our daughter is a fiaithfiil 
believer, devoted to the Three Treasures, given to alms and other good worics. but 
you bold beretioal views. And as you will not allow her to give alms, or to near 
the Truth, or to visit the monastery, or to keep the moral law, or to observe 
holy days, as she pleases, we will not give her to you in marriageL Choose ye 
a m^eo from a family of heretical views like youFselveB.” When their offer was 
rqjectecL they said “Let your daughter when she oomes to our house do every- 
thing of thvi kind, as she pleases. We will not prevent her. Only grant us 
this tHwo.” “Take her then,*’ they answered. So they celebrated the marriage 
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fysUvity at an ausnicioiiB aeaaoD and led her home. She proved faithful in the 
discharge of her auties, and a devoted wife, and rendered due service to her 
father-in-law and mother-in-law. One day she sajd to her husband, “I wish, 
my lord, to give alms to our family priests.” “Very well, my dear, give them' 
just what you please.” So one day she invited those priasts, and making a groat 
entertainment, she fed them with choice food, and taking a seat aj>art from 
them she said, “ Holy Sirs, this family is heretical and unbelievine. They ore 
ignorant of the value of the Three TreMuros. Well then, Sirs, untiT this family 
understands the value of the Three Treasures, tlo you contimic to receive your 
food here.” The priests assented and continually ate their meals there. Again 
she addressed her husband, [183] “Sir, the priests consUntly come here. Why 
do you not see them?” On hearing this he said, “Very well, I will sec them.” 
On the morrow she told him when the jiricsts had finished their mwvl. Ho 
came and sat respectfully on one side, conversing affably with the priests. Tlien 
the Captain of the Faith preached the Law to him. lie was so charmed with 
the exjxisition of the faith, and the deixirtment of the priests, that from that 
day forward he prepared mats for the elders to sit on, and strained water for 
them, and during the meal listened to the exposition of the faith. By and bye 
his heretical views gave way. So one day the elder in expounding tho faith 
declared the Truths to the man and his wife, and when tho sermon was ended, 
they were both established in the fruition of tho First Path. Thenceforth all of 
them, from his (larents down to the hired servants, gave up their horetical views, 
and became devoted to the Buddha, his Law, and the Church. So one day this 
young girl said to her husband, “What, Sir, have I to do with the household 
life? I wish to adopt the religious life.” “Very well, my dojir,” he sjnd, “1 t(K> 
will become an ascetic.” And he conducted her with great poniji to a sisterlKXKi, 
and had her admitted as a novice, and himself too went to tho Master and 
begged to be ordained. The Master admittotl him first to deacon’s and after- 
wards to priest’s orders. They both received clear sjiiritual vision, and shortly 
attained to Sainthood. One day they raised a discussion in tiie Hall of Truth, 
saying, “Sirs, a certain woman by reason of her own faith and that of her 
husband became a novice. And both of them having adopted tho religious life, 
and gained clear spiritual vision, attained to Saintho(^.” The Master, when ho 
came, inquired what was tho topic the Brethren were sitting in council to 
discuss, and on hearing what it was, he said, “Brethren, not now only, did she set 
her husband free from the bonds of passion. Formerly too she freed even sages 
of old fixim the bonds of death.” And with these words he held his jieace, but 
being pressed by them he related a story of the jiast. 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhiaatta came to life as a young stag, and grew up a beautiful and 
graceful creature, of the colour of gold. His fore and hind feet were 
covered, as it were, with a prejmration of lac. [184] His boms were like 
a silver wreath, his eyes resembled round jewels, and his mouth was like 
ft bftll of crimson wooL The doe that was his mate was also a handsome 
creature, and they lived happily and harmoniously together. Eight 
myriads of dappled deer followed in the train of the Bodhisatta. While 
they were thus living there, a certain hunter set a snare in the deer drivea 
So one day the Bodhisatta, while leading his herd, entangled his foot in the 
snare, and thinking to break the noose be togged at it and cut the skin of 
his look Again he tugged it, and hurt the flesh, and a third time and 
injured the tendon. And the noose penetrated to the very bone. Not 
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being able to break the snare, the stag was so alarmed with the fear of 
death that he uttered a succession of cries. On hearing it the herd of 
deer Bed in a panic. But the doe, as she Bed, looking amongst the deer, 
missed the Bodhisatta, and thought, “This panic must certainly have 
something to do with my lord,'’ and flying in haste to him, with many 
tears and lamentations she said, “My lord, you are very strong. Why can 
you not get the better of the snarel Put forth your strength and break 
it.” And thus stirring him up to make an effort, she uttered the first 
stanza : — 

0 Qolden-foot, no effort spare 

To loose thyself from thonged snare. 

How could I joy, bereft of thee. 

To range amid.st the woodland free? 

[185] The Bodhisatta, on hearing this, responded in a second stanza: — 

1 si>arc no effort, but in vain. 

My liberty I cannot gain. 

The more I struggle to get loose. 

The sharjier bites the thongtkl noose. 

Then the doe said: “My lord, fear not. By my own power will I 
entreat the hunter, and by giving up my own life I will gain yours in 
exchange.” And thus comforting the Great Being, she continued to 
embrace the blood-stained Bodhisatta. But the hunter approached, with 
sword and spear in hand, like to the destroying flame at the beginning of 
a cycle. On seeing him, the doe said, “My lord, the hunter is coming. 
By my own power I will rescue you. Be not afraid.” And thus com- 
forting the stag, she went to meet the hunter, and standing at a re8|)ectful 
distance, she saluted him and said, “My lord, my husband is of the 
colour of gold, and endued with all the virtues, the king of eight myriads 
of deer.” And thus singing the praises of the Bodhisatta, she begged for 
her own death, if only the king of the hex'd might remain intact, and she 
repeated the third stanza : — 

Let on the earth a leafy bed. 

Hunter, where wo may fall, be spread : 

And drawing from its sheath thy sword, 

Slay me and afterwards my lord. 

The hunter, on hearing this, was struck with amazement and said, 
“Even human beings give not up their lives for their king; much less the 
beasts. What can this mean) This creature speaks with a sweet voice in 
the language of men. [186] This day w'ill 1 grant life to her and to her 
mate.” And greatly charmed with her, the hunter uttered the fourth 
stanza: — 

A beast that speaks witli voice of men. 

Ne’er came before within my ken. 

Rest Hiou in peace, my gentle deer, 

And cease, 0 Oolden-foot, to fear. 
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The doe seeing the Bodhisatta set at his ease, was higliiy delighted and 
returning thanks to the hunter, repeated the fifth stanza : — 

As I to-day rejoice to see 
This mighty beast at liberty, 

So, hunter, that didst liKise the gin. 

Rejoice with all thy kith and kin 

And the Bodhisatta thought, “ This hunter has granted life to me and 
this doe, and to eight myriads of deer. He has been my refuge, and I 
ought to be a refuge to him.” [187] And in his character of one 
supremely virtuous he thought, “One ought to make a proper return to 
one’s benefactor,” and he gave the hunter a magic jewel which he had 
found in their feeding ground and said : “ Friend, henceforth take not the 
life of any creature, but with this jewel set up a household and maintain a 
wife and children, and give alms and do other good works.” And thus 
admonishing him, the stag disappeared in the forest. 


The Master here ended his lesson and idcntihiHl the Birth ■ “At that time 
Channa* was the hunter, this female novice was the doe, and I myself was the 
royal stag.” 


No. 360. 


SUSSON DI - J ATA K A *. 


^^iBoerUthe fragrance^ eic.-This story the Master, while hying at Jetavana 
told concerning abacksliding Brother. The Master asked if it weiv tnie that 
he longed for the world, and what he had seen to make him regret having taken 
orders. The Brother answered, “It was all owing to the charms of a woman. 
The Master said, “Verily, Brother, there is no possibility of being on ones 
guard against womenfolk. Sagos of old, though they took the pr^ution to 
dwell in the abode of the Garudas, failed to be on their guard against them. 
And being urged by him, the Master related a story of the past. 


* A Brother who was suspended for siding with heretics. 
» Compare No. 827 supra. 
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Once upon a time king Tamba reigned in Benares, and his queen- 
consort named Sussondi was a woman of surpassing beauty. At that time 
the Bodhisatta came to life as a young Garuda. Now the Naga island was 
then known as Seruma island, and the Bodhisatta lived on this island in 
the abode of the Garu^. And he went to Benares, disguised as a youth, 
and played at dice with king Tamba. Remarking bis beauty they said to 
Sussondi, “Such and such a youth plays at dice with our king." She 
longed to see him, and one day she adorned herself and repaired to the 
dice-chamber. [188] There taking her stand amongst the attendants, she 
fixed her gaze on the youth. He too gaze<l on the queen, and the pair fell 
in love with one another. The Garuda king by an act of supematuml 
power stirred op a storm in the city. The people, through fear of the 
house falling, fled out of the palace. By his power he caused it to be 
dark, and carrying oflf the queen with him in the air, he made his way to 
his own abode in Nuga island. But no one knew of the coming or going 
of Sussondi. The Garuda took his pleasure with her, and still came to 
play at dice with the king. Now the king had a minstrel named Sagga, 
and not knowing where the queen had gone, the king addressed the 
minstrel and said, “ Go now and explore every land and sea, and discover 
what has become of the queen.” And so saying he bade him begone. 

He took what was necessary for his journey, and beginning the search 
from the city gate, at last came to Bhanikaccha. At that time certain 
merchants of Bh&rukaccha were setting sail for the Golden Land. He 
approached them and said, “ I am a minstrel. If you remit my passage 
money, I will act as your minstrel. Take me with you.” They agreed to 
do so, and putting him on board weighed anchor. When the ship was 
fairly off, they called him and bade him make music for them. He said, 
“ I would make music, but if I do, the fish will be so excited that your 
vessel will be wrecked.” “If a mere mortal,” they said, “make music, 
there will be no excitement on the part of the fish. Flay to us.” “ Then 
do not be angry with me,” he said, and tuning his lute and keeping 
perfect harmony between the words of his song and the accompaniment of 
the lute string, he made music for them. The fish were maddened at the 
sound and splashed about And a certain sea monster leaping up fell 
upon the ship and broke it in two. Sagga lying on a plank was carried 
along by the wind till he reached a banyan tree in the N&ga island, where 
the Garuda king lived. Now queen Sussondi, whenever the Garuda king 
went to play at dice, came down from her place of abode, [189] and as she 
was wandering on the edge of the shore, she saw and reoognixed the 
minstrel Sagga, and asked him how he got there. He told her the whole 
story. And she comforted him and said, “Do not be afraid,” and 
embracing him in her arms, she carried him to her abode and laid him on 
a couch. And when he was greatly revived, she fed him with heavenly 
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food, bathed him in heavenly scented>water, arrayed him in heavenly 
raiment, and adorned him with fiowers of heavenly perfume, and made 
him recline upon a heavenly couch. Thus did she watch over him, and 
whenever the Qaru^ king returned, she hid her lover, and so soon as the 
king was gone, under the influence of passion she took her pleasure with 
him. At the end of a month and a half from that time some merchants, 
who dwelt at Benares, landed at the foot of the banyan tree in this island, 
to get fire-wood and water. The minstrel went on board ship with them, 
and on reaching Benares, as soon as he saw the king, while he was playing 
at dice, Sagga took his lute, and making music recited the first stanxa : — 

I scent the fi'agranoe of the timira grove, 

I hear the moaning of the weary sea. 

Tamba, I am tormented with my love. 

For fair Sussond! dwells afar from mo. 

On hearing this the Garuda king uttered the second stanza : — 

How didst ihou cross the stormy main, 

And Seruma in safety gain? 

How didst thou, Si^a, tell me, pray. 

To fair Sussondl win thy way ? 

[190] Then Sagga repeated three stanzas: — 

With trading-folk from Bh&rukaccha land 
My ship was wrecked by monsters of the sea; 

I on a plank did safely gain the strand. 

When an anointed oueen with gentle hand 
Upbore m© tenderly upon her knw. 

As though to her a true son I might be. 

She food and raiment brought, and as I lay 
With love-lorn eyes hung <yer my couch all day. 

Know, Tamba, well; this word is sooth 1 say. 

The Garuda, while the minstrel thus spake, was filled with regrets and 
said : “Though I dwelt in the abode of the Garudas, I failed to guard her 
safely. What is this wicked woman to me?” So he brought her back 
and presented her to the king and departed. And thenceforth he came 
not there any more. 


The Master, his lesson ended, declared the Truths and identified the Birth : — 
At the conclusion of the Truths the worldly-minded Brother attained fruition 
of the First Path “ At that time Ananda was the king of Benares, and I myself 
was the Garuda Idng.” 
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V ANN ArOHA- J ATAK A 


[191] “/» a thu*^ Sudatka” etc . — This story the Master, while dwelling at 
Jetavana, told concerning tte two chief disciples. On a certain occasion the two 
chief elders resolved during the rainy season to devote themselves to solitude. 
So thev bade the Master farewell and leaving the company of the Brethren they 
went forth from Jetavana, carrying their bowl and robes with their own hands, 
and lived in a forest near a border village. And a certain man, who waited on 
the elders and lived upon their broken victuals, dwelt apart in the same place. 
On seeing how happily these elders lived together, he thought ; “ I wonder if it is 
possible to set them at variance.” So he drew nigh to S&riputta and said, “Can 
it be, Reverend Sir, that there is some ouarrel between you and the venerable 
chief elder Moggall&na?” “Why so, Sir?^ he asked. “He ever. Holy Sir, speaks 
in your dispraise and says, ‘When I am gone, what is S&riputta worth compared 
with me in caste, linear, family and country, or in the power of attainments 
in the sacred volumes?’” The elder smiled and said, “Be off, sirrah !” Another 
day he drew nigh to the chief elder Mo^alUna, and said the same thing. He 
too smiled and said, “ Be off, sirrah !” Moggallftna went to Sftriputta and asked, 
“Has this fellow, who lives on our leavings, said aught to youf” “Yes, fnend, 
he has.” “And ho said exactly the same thir^ to ma We must drive him 
away.” “Very well, friend, drive him away.” The elder said, “You are not to 
come here,” and snapping his fingers at him, he drove him away. The two 
elders lived happily toother, and returning to the Master, made obeisance to 
him and sat down. The Master spoke kindly to them and asked if they had 
kept their Retreat pleasantly. They said, “A certain beggar wished to set us at 
variance, but failing in the attempt he ran away,” The Master said, “Verily, 
S&riputta, not now only, but formerly also, he thought to set you at variance, 
but failing in the attempt ho ran away.” And hereupon at his request he 
related a story of bygone days. 


Onoe upon a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was a tree-god in a forest [192] At that time a lion and a 
tiger lived in a mountain-cave in that forest. A jackal was in attendance 
on them, and living on their broken meats began to wax gross of body. 
And one day he was struck with the thought, “I have never yet eaten 
the flesh of a lion or a tiger. I must set these two animals by the ears, 
and when in oonsequenoe of their quarrel they have come by their death, 
I will eat their flesh.” So he drew nigh to the lion and said, “Is there 
any quarrel, Sir, between you and the tiger?” “Why so, Sir?” “ Your 
Reverence,” he said, “he ever speaks in your dispraise and says, *When I 

> Oompars no. S49 tiqra, Tibetan ToUt, zxxm: The Jackal at CalummiaUirf and 
Basfiyli Iniroimetion to the Panekataatra. 
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am gone, this lion will never attain to the sixteenth part of my personal 
beauty, nor of my stature and girth, nor of my natural strength and 
power/ Then the lion said to him, “ Off with you. He will never 
speak thus of me.” Then the jackal drew nigh to the tiger also, and 
spoke after the same manner. On hearing him, the tiger hastened to the 
lion, and asked, Friend, is it true, that you said so and so of luel” And 
he spoke the first stanza : — 

Is it thus ^Sud&tha 8|>eaku of me? 

“In grace of form and j^)odigroe, 

In might and prowess in the field, 

^SubJdiu still to me must yield.” 

On hearing this Sudatha repeated the four remaining stanzas: — 

Is it thus Subahu sj^eaks of me? 

“In grace of form and jxidigroe, 

In might and prowess in the ((eld, 

Sud&tha still to me must yield.” 

If such injurious words are thine, 

No more shalt thou bo friend of mine. 

The man that lends a ready ear 
To any gossip he may hear. 

Soon picks a quarrel with a friend. 

And love in bitter hate will end. 

No friend susfjects without a cause, 

Or carefully looks out for flaws; 

[193] But on his friend in trust will rest 
As child upon its mother’s breast, 

And ne’er will by a stranger’s word 
Be parted from his bosom’s lord. 

When the qualities of a friend had been thus set forth in these four 
stanzas, the tiger said, “The fault is mine,” and begged pardon of the lion. 
And they continued to live happily together in the same place. But the 
jackal departed and fled elsewhere. 


The Master, having brought his lesson to an end, identifled the Birth : “At 
that time the jackal was the beggar who lived on broken meats, the lion was 
S&riputta, the tiger Moggallftna, and the deity that dwelt in that forest and saw 
the whole thing wiUi his own eyes was I myself.” 


* Sudfttha (strong'tooth) is the lion, Bobahu (strong-arm) the tiger. 
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No. 362. 

SiLAViMAjlSA-JATAKA'. 


“ Virtue and learning” etc — This story the Master, while residiMat Jetavana, 
told concerning a brahmin who would test the power of virtue. Tne king, they 
say, owing to his reputation for virtue, regarded him with special honour, beyond 
what was paid to other brahmins. He thought, “ Can it be that the king regards 
me with special honour, because I am endowed with virtue, or as one devo^ to 
the acquisition of learning ? I will just test the comparative importance of virtue 
and learning.” 

So one day he abstracted a coin from the royal treasury board. The treasurer, 
such was his respect for him, did not say a word It occun«d a second time, ana 
the treasurer said nothing. But on the third occasion he had him arrested as one 
who lived by robbery, and brought him before the king. And when the king 
asked what his offence was, he charged him with stealing the king’s property. 

p94] ** Is this true, brahmin ?” said the king. 

“ I am not in the habit of stealing your property. Sire,” he said, “ but I had 
mv doubts as to the relative importance of virtue and learning, and in testing 
which was the peater of the two, I thrice abstracted a coin, and then I was 
given into custody and brought before you. Now that I know the greater efficacy 
of virtue compared with learning, I no longer wish to live a layman’s life. I will 
become an asoetic.” 

On obtaining leave to do so, without so much as looking back on his house 
door, he went straight to Jetavana and begged the Master to ordain him. The 
Master granted him both deacon’s and prie^s orders. And he bad been no long 
time in orders, before he attained to spiritual insight and reached the highest 
fruition. The incident was discussed in the Hall of Truth, how that a certain 
brahmin, after proving the power of virtue, took orders and obtaining spiritual 
insight reached ^nthood. when the Master came and inquired of the Brethren 
what was the nature of the topic they were sitting to discuss, on hearing what it 
was, 
roof, 
e tol 


he said, ‘*Not this man now only, but s^ee of old also put virtue to the 
and by becoming ascetics worked out their own salvation.” And herewith 
d a story of the past 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhuatta was bom in a brahmin family. And when he came of age, he 
acquired every liberal art at Takka8il&, and on his return to Benares he 
went to see the king. The king offered him the post of &mily priest, and 
as he kept the dve moral precepts, the king looked upon him with reqpeot 
as a virtuous maa ^ Can it be,” he thought, ** that the king regards me 
with respect as a virtuous man, or as one devoted to the acquisition of 
learning 1” And the whole story corresponds exactly with the modem 
instance, but in this case the brahmin said, ** Now I know the great im- 

* Oompaie nos. 86, vol. L, 890, vuL ii., 806, 880, voL ill, and L, Fesr, Jtmrml 

44401.. 1676. 
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portAUce of virtue compared with learning. And hereupon he spoke 
these five stanxas : 

Virtue aihI leArniiig I was fain to test , 

Henceforth I doubt not virtue is tlie Uvst. 

Virtue excels vain gifts of form and birth, 

Apart fnjm virtue learning has no worth 
A i>rince or ix?asjuit, if to sin enslavtsl, 

In neither world from miHcry is saved 
Men of high caste with those of base degrtx*, 

If virtuous here, in heaven will equal lie 
[195] Not birth, nor lore, nor fneiidslnj* aiiglit avails, 

Pure virtue only future bliss entails 

Thus did the Great Being sing the praises of virtue, and having gained 
the consent of the king, that very day he Ivetook himself to the Him&Iaya 
region, and adopting the religious life of an ascetic he developed the 
Faculties and Attainments, and l>ecame destined to birth in the Hrahma- 
world. 


The Master here ended this lesson and identified the Ihrth : “At that time it 
was I myself that put virtue to the test and adopted tlie rt'ligious life <>f an 
ascetic,” 


No. 363. 


HIRI-JATAKA. 

[196] “ fVAo spite of honour,"' ete- This story the Master, when dwelling at 
Jetavana, told concerning a rich merchant, a friend of An^lthapindika, who lived 
in a border province. Both the introductory story and the story of the |»ast are 
related in fml in the concluding Birth of the ninth division of the first lxK>k', but 
in this version when the merchant of Benares w<is U»ld that the followers of the 
foreign merchant were mulcted of all their pn>|)crty and, after loeing everything 
they possessed, had to take to flight, he said, “ Because they failed to do what 
they ought for the strangers who came to them, they find no one ready to do 
them a good turn.” And so saying he repeated these verses ; 

Who spite of honour, while he plays the port 
Of humble servant, loathes thw in his heart, 

Poor in good works and rich in words alone — 

Ah ! such a friend thou surely wouldst not owiu 


« No. 90, vol. i. 
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Be thou in deed to every promise true, 

Refuse to promise what thou canst not do; 

Wise men on empty braggarts look askew. 

No friend siisiiects a quarrel without cause, 

P'or ever watching to discover flaws : 

But he that trustful on a friend can rest, 

As little child upon its mother's breast, 

Will ne’er by any stranger’s deed or word, 

Be separated from his bosom’s lord. 

Who draws the yoke of human friendship w'dl, 

Of bliss incrca.Hod and honoured life can tell : 

But one that tastes the joys of calm rci>ose, 

I,)rinking sweet draughts of Truth — he only knows 
EscajK* from bonds of sin and all his woes. 

[1U7] Thus did the Great Being, disgusted by coming into contact with e\il 
assoriates, through the power of solitude, bring his teaching to a climax and lead 
men to the et<’rnal Nirvana 

The MasU'r, his lesson ended, thus identified the Birth: “At that time I 
myself was the merchant of Benares.” 


No. 364. 

KHAJJOI’ANAKA-JATAKA. 

This Question about a fire-fly will be set forth in full in the Mah&uimnagga. 


No. 365. 

AHIOUNpIKA-JATAKA. 

“Xo/ /itre ie<j lie,'* etc . — This story the Master, whilst living at Jetavana, tt>ld 
concerning an aged pnest. The story has been already related in full in the 
SAlaka Birth b In ^is version also the old man after ordaining a village lad 
abuses and strikes him. The lad escaped and returned to the world. [1^] The 
old man once more admitted him to orders, and acted just as before. Ine ^outh, 
after he had for the third time returned to the world, on being soUcited to 
come back, would not so much as look the old man in the face. The matter was 
talked over in the Hall of Truth, how that a certain elder could live neither with 
his novice nor without him, while the boy after seeing the <dd man’s fault of 
temper, being a sensitive youth, would not even look at him. The Master came 


* See No. 849, voL u. 
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and naked what was the subject of diacuasiou. U''/jeri the\ told him, he sjod, 
“Not now only, Brethren, but formerly also tins same youth was a sensitive 
novice, who after observing the elder’s faults would not so mucli as look at him ” 
And so saying he told a story of the jmst. 


Once upon a time in the reign of Brahmadattn, king of Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was l>om in a corn factor’s family. And when he was grown 
up, he got his living by selling corn. 

Now a certain snake-charmer caught a monkey and trained him to play 
with u snake. And when a festival was procdaiiiied at Benare.s, Ik* left the 
monkey with the corn-merchant and roamed about for neveii days, making 
sport with the snake. The merchant ineanwdiile f(*d the monkey with 
food both liard and soft. On the .seventh day tin* snaki'-charmer got drunk 
at the festival merry-making, and came hack and struck tlu* monkey three 
times with a jiiece of bamboo, and then taking him with him to a garden, 
he tied him up and fell asleep. The monkey got loose from his chain, and 
climbing up a mango tree, sat there eating the fruit The snake-charnier 
on waking up saw the monkey perched on the tree and thought, “1 must 
catch him by wheedling him.” And in talking with liim he n*peiited the 
first stanza : 


Lo ! here we lie, m\ pretty one, 

Like gambler by the dice undone. 

Let fall some mangoe.s . well we know, 

Our living to thy tricks we owe 

The monkey, on hearing this, uttered the reiiiKining viTses 

Thy praises, friend, unmeaning sound ; 

A pretty monkey ne’er was found 
[199] Who in the 8tore.H, when drunk, 1 pray, 

Did starve and l>eat me son* to day I 
When I, snake-charmer, cull U) mind 
The bed of [>ain where I reclnuxl, 

Though 1 should .some day be a king, 

No prayer from me this Ikkui .should wring, 

Thy cruelty remembering 
But if a man is knowui to li\c 
Llontent at home, is apt to give, 

And springs of gentle race, the wise 
With such should form the closest tuis. 

With these words the monkey was lost in a crowd of fellow-monkeys . 


The Master here euded his lesson and identified the Birth : “At that time the 
old man was the snake-charmer, the novice was the monkey, and 1 myself was 
the corn-merchant.” 


Another reading gives, “was lost lu a thicket oi trees . 
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No. 366. 

GtTMBIYA-JATAKA'. 


[200] Poison like hmiey"' This story was told by the Master while 
dwelling at Jetavana, about a Brother who re^tted taking orders. The Master 
asked him if it were true that he regretted it. “It is true, Holy Sir,” he said. 
“What have vou seen to cause this feeling?” asked the Master. When the 
Brother replied, “ It was owing to the charms of a woman,” the Master said, “These 
five qualities of desire are like the honey sprinkled over with deadly |)oi8on, 
and left in the road by one Gumbika.” And hercuix>n at the request of the 
Brother he told a story of the past. 


Once upon a time in the reign of Brahmadatta, king of Benares, the 
Bodhisatta came to life in a merchant’s household. And when he was 
grown up, he set out from Benares with merchandise on five hundred carts 
for trading purposes. On reaching the high road, at the entrance of a 
forest, he called together all the members of his caravan and said, “Lo! on 
this road are leaves, flowers, fruit and the like, that are poisonous. In 
eating see that you take no strange food, without firet asking me about it : 
for demons set in the road baskets of fresh rice and various sweet wild 
fruits, and sprinkle poison over them. Be sure not to eat of them without 
my consent.” And after uttering this waiiiing, he proceeded on his 
journey. 

Then a certain Yakkha, named Gumbiya, strewed leaves on a spot in 
the middle of the forest, and dropping some pieces of honey, covered them 
with deadly poison, and himself wandered all about the road, pretending 
to tap the trees, as if he were looking for honey. In their ignorance men 
thought, “This honey must have been left here as a meritorious act,*’ and 
then through eating it, they met their death. And the demons came and 
devoured their flesh. The men also belonging to the Bodhisatta’s caravan, 
some of them being naturally greedy, at the sight of these dainties, could 
not restrain themselves, and partook of them. But those that were wise 
said, “We will consult the Bodhisatta before we eat,” and stood holding it 
in their hands. And when he saw what they had in their hands, he 
made them throw it away. And those that had already eaten the whole of 
it died. But to those who had eaten only half of it, he administered an 
emetic, and after they had vomited, [201] he gave them the four sweet 
things, and so by his supernatural power they recovered. The Bodhisatta 


* Oompars No. 85, vol. i. 
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arrived in safety at the place he wished to reach, and after disposing of his 
wares, he returned to his own house. 

Poison like honey in look, taste, and smell, 

Was laid by Gumbiya with purpose fell: 

All who as honey ate the noxious food, 

Through their own greed did ijerish in the wood. 

But they who wisely from the hait abstained. 

Wore free from tortni*e and at peace remained. 

So lust, like |M)i.son-bait, for man m laid, 

His heart’s devsire has oft to death l)etrayed. 

But who, though frail, Ixisetting sins forego. 

Escape from bonds of suffering and woe. 


The Master, after delivering these verses inspired by Perfect Wisdom, tv 
vealed the Truths and identified the Birth - [202] At the conclu.sion of the 
Truths the backsliding Brother attainetl the fruit of the First Path.- “At that 
^time I myself was that merchant.” 


No. 367. 


sAliya-jAtaka. 

“ Who got hisfriendj' etc . — This was a story told by the Master, whilst living 
- in the Bamboo Grove, in reference to a saying that Devadatta could not even 
inspire alarm. 


When Brabmadatta was reigning in B^mares, the Bodhisatta was l»orn 
in the family of a village householder, and when he was young he played 
with other boys at the foot of a banyan tree, at the entrance of the village. 
A poor old doctor at that time who had no practice strayed out of the 
village to this spot, and saw a snake asleep in the fork of a tree, with its 
bead tucked in. He thought, “ There is nothing to be got in the village. 
1 will cajole these boys and make the snake bite them, and then I shall get 
somewhat for curing them.” So be said to the Bodhisatta, “If you were 
to see a young hedgehog, would you seize iti” “ Yes, I would,” said he. 

[203j ** See, here is one lying in the fork of this tree,” said the old man. 

The Bodhisatta, not knowing it was a snake, climbed up the tree and 
Heiaed it by the neck, but when he found it was a snake, he did not allow 
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it to turn upon him, but getting a good grip of it, be hastily flung it from 
him. It fell on the neck of the old doctor, and coiling round him, it bit 
him 80 severely ‘ that its teeth met in his flesh and the old man fell down 
dead on the spot, and the snake made its escape. People gathered together 
about him, and the Great Being, in expounding the Law to the assembled 
multitude, repeated these verses : 

Who got his friend to seize 
A deadly snake, as hedgehog, if you please, 

By the snake’s bite was killed 
As one that evil to his neighbour willed. 

He that to .strike is fain 
The man that never striketh back again, 

Ls struck and lieth low, 

E’en as this knave sore hurt by deadly blow. 

So dust that should l>e thrown 
Against the wind, back in one's face is blown ; 

And ill designed to one 
That holy is, and has no evil done, 

On the fool’s |)ate at last 
Recoils, like dust when thrown against the blast. 


The Master here ended his leason and identified the Birth: “At that time 
the poor old doctor was Devadatta, the wise youth was myself.” 


No. 368. 


tacasAra-jataka. 


1204] Fallen into hand o//tw,” This story the Master, whilst dwelling 
at Jetavana, told concerning the Perfection of Wisdom. It was then the Master 
said, “ Not now only, Brethren, but formerly also the Tath&ffata proved himself 
wise and full of resources.” And herewith he related an old legend of the past 


Onoe upon a time in the reign of Brahmadatta, king of Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was bom in the household of a village proprietor. The whole 
story runs on exactly like that of the previous birth. But iu this version 
when the doctor was dead, his village neighbours said, “ These youths have 


' Reading kartdmH nikk&Utva^ of. the Sanskrit katakafS. 
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caused the man’s death. We will bring them before the king." And 
they bound them in fetters and led them to Benares. The Bodhisatta in 
the course of his journey admonished the other lads and said to them : 
“ Do not be afraid. Even when you are brought into the presence of the 
king, show yourselves fearless and happy in your mind. The king will 
first of all talk with us, and afterwards I shall know what to do.” They 
readily acquiesced in what he said, and acted accordingly. When the king 
found them calm and happy, he said, “ These poor wretches have been 
bound in chains and brought here as murderers, and although they have 
come to such misery, they are without fear and even happy. I will ask 
them the reason why they are not troubled.” 

And he repeated the first stanza : 

Fallen into hand of foes 

And with bamboo fetters bound, 

How can ye conceal your woes, 

And with smiling face be found ? 

On hearing this the Bodhisatta uttered the remaining verses : 

There is no good however slight. 

That man from groans and mourning e’er will gain ; 

His adversaries feel delight, 

When they behold a foe o’ercome with pain. 

[206] But enemies with grief are filled 

When with bold front he goes to meet his fate, 

And blenches not, as one well-skilled 
All things with judgment to discriminate. 

Be it by muttered spell or charm, 

By lavish gifts, or help of powerful kin. 

That he may best escape from harm, 

A man should strive some vantage ground to win. 

But should he fail to reach success, 

With others’ aid or by himself alone. 

He should not grieve but acquiesce; 

Fate is too strong, his utmost he has done. 

[206] The king on hearing the Bodhisatta’s exposition of the law, 
investigated the matter, and discovering the innocence of the boys, he had 
their fetters removed, and bestowed much honour on the Great Being, and 
made him his temporal and spiritual adviser and his valued minister. He 
also conferred honour on the other youths and appointed them to various 
offices. 


When the Master had brought this lesson to an end, he identified the Birth : 
“ At that time Ananda was the king of Benaxeis the inferior clergy were the 
other youths, and I myself was the wise youth.” 
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No. 369. 


mittavindajatakaV 


“ What wa$ the evil ” etc.— This story the Master whilst living at Jetavana told 
couoeminK an unruly Brother. The incident that led to the story will be found 
in the Mab&mittavinda Birth. 


Now this Mittavindaka, when cast into the sea, showed himself very 
oovetouBy and going on to still greater excess came to the place of torment 
inhabited by beings doomed to hell. And he made his way into the 
Ussada hell, talcing it to be a city, and theio be got a wheel as sharp as a 
razor fixed upon his head. Then the Bodhisatta in the shape of a god 
went on a mission to Ussada. On seeing him, Mittavindaka repeated the 
first stanza in the form of a question : — 

What was the evil wrought by me, 

Thus to provoke the curse of heaven, 

That my poor head should ever be 
With circling wheel of torture riven ? 

[207] The Bodhisatta, on hearing this, uttered the second stanza : 

Foraakinff homes of joy and bliss, 

That decked with pearls, with crystal Mit, 

And halls of gold and silver sheen, 

What brought thee to this gloomy scene? 

Then Mittavindaka replied in a third stanza : 

** Far fuller joys 1 there shall gain 

Than any these poor worlds can show.” 

This was the thought that proved my bane 
And brought me to this soene of woe. 

The Bodhisatta then repeated the remaining sta nn ui : 

From four to eight, to sixteen thence, and so 
To thirty-two insatiate greed doth grow. 

Thus on and on thou, greedy soul, wort led 
Till doomed to wear this wheel upon thy head. 

So all, pursuing covetous deaire. 

Insatiate still, yet more and more require ; 

The broadening path of appetite they tre^ 

And, like thee, bear this wheel upon their head. 

> Bee Nos. 41, 68, 104, vol. i., and IXeydeeddaa, p. 606. 
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But while MittaTULdaka was still speaking, the wheel fell upon him 
and crushed him, so that he could say no more. But the dirine being 
returned straight to his celestial abode. 


unruly 


The Master, his lesson ended, identified the Birth : “ At that time the 
brother was Mittavindaka, and I myself was the divine being.” 


No. 370. 


palAsa-jataka. 


Maid to the Jttdae tree” etc . — This was a story told by the Master, 
whilst residing at Jetavana, concerning the rebuke of sin. The incident that le<l 
to the story w^l be set forth in the Panu& Birth. But on this occasion the 
Master addressing the Brethren said, Brothers, sin ought to be regarded with 
suspicion. Though it be as small as a banyan shoot, it may prove fatal. Sages 
of old too suspected whatever was open to suspicion ” And with this he related 
a story of the past. 


Once upon a time in the reign of Brahmadatta, king of Benares, the 
Bodhiaatta came to life as a golden gosling, and w hen he came to be a full- 
grown gooae, he lived in a golden cave, in the CittakQU mountain in the 
Him&laya region, and used to go ooustantly and eat the wild paddy that 
grew on a natural lake. On the way by which he went to and fro was a 
big Judas tree. Both in going and returning, he would always stop and 
rest there. So a friendship sprang up between him and the divinity that 
dwelt in that tree. By and bye a certain fowl, after eating the ripe fruit 
of a banyan, came and perched on the J udas tree, and dropfied its excre- 
ment into the fork of it. Thence there sprang up a young banyan, which 
grew to the height of four inches and was bright with red shoots and 
greenery. The royal gooae, on seeing this, addressed the guardian deity of 
the tree and said, “My good friend, every tree on which a banyan shoot 
springs up is deetroyed ly its growth. Do not suffer this to grow, or it 
will deatroy your place of abode. Go back at once, and root it op and 
throw it away. One ought to suspect that which justifies suspicion.” And 
thus conversing with the tree-sprite the goose uttered the first stansa : 
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[209] The goose said to the Judas tree, 

‘A baujan shoot is threatening thee: 

What thou dost in thy bosom rear 
Will rend tbee limb from limb, 1 fear/ 

On hearing tbie the tree-god, not heeding bis words, repeated tl 
second stanza : 


Well ! let it ctow, and should I be 
A refuge to the banyan tree, 

And tend it with a parent’s love, 

It will to me a blessing prove. 

Then the goose uttered the third stanza : 

It is a cursed shoot, I fear, 

Thou dost within thy bosom rear. 

I say goodbye and off I flee, 

This grow'th alas ' misliketh me 

With these words the royal goose spread out his wings and made 
straight for mount Oittakh^. Thenceforth he came not back any more. 
By and bye the banyan shoot grew up. This tree also had its guardian 
deity. And in its growth, it broke down the Judas tree, and with a 
branch the abode of the tree-god also fell. At this moment reflecting on 
the words of the royal goose, the tree-god thought, [210] “The king of 
the geese foresaw this danger in the future and warned me of it, but I did 
not hearken unto his words.” And thus lamenting, he uttered the fourth 
stanza : 

A spectre gnm like Mem’s height 
Has brought me to a fearful plight; 

Scorning the words friend goosey said, 

I now am overwhelmed with dread. 

Thus did the banyan, us it grew up, break down all the Judas tree and 
reduce it to a mere stump, and the dwelling place of the tree-god wholly 
disappeared. 

Wise men abhor the parasitic thine 

That chokes the form to which it loves to cling. 

The wise, suspecting danger ftvm the weed, 

Destroy the root before it comes to seed. 

This was the fifth stanza, inspired by Perfect Wisdom. 


The Master here, his lesson ended, revealed the Truths and identified the 
Birth; —At the conclusion of the Truths five hundred Brethren attained Saint- 
hood “At that time I myself was the golden goose.” 
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No. 371. 

DlOHITIKOSALA-JATAKA 


[211] art within my power'' etc. — This story the Master, whilst dwelling 

at Jetavana, told concerning some quarrelsome folk from KosamhI. When they 
came to Jetavana, the Master addressed them at the time of their reamciliation 
and said, “Brethren, ye are my lawful sons in the faith, Ijegotteii by the woixls 
of my mouth. Children ought not to trample under foot the counsel given 
them by their father, but ye follow not my admonition Sages of old, when the 
men who had slain their parents and seized ujain their kingdom fell into their 
hands in the forest, did not put them to death, though they were confirmed 
rel^els, but they said, ‘We will not trample on the counsel given us by our 
parents’.” Ana hereupon he related a story of the imat. In this Birth both the 
incident that led up to the story and the story itself will be fully set forth in the 
Sahghabhedaka BiHh. 


Now prince Dighavu, having found the king of Benares lying on his 
side in the forest, seized him by his top-knot and said, “Now will 1 cut 
into fourteen pieces the marauder who slew my father and mother.’ And 
at the very moment when he was brandishing his sword, he recalled the 
advice given him by his parents and he thought, “Though I should 
sacriiice my own life, I will not trample under foot their counsel. 1 will 
content myself with frightening him.” And he uttered the first stanza : 

Thou art within my power, O king, 

As prone thou best here. 

What stratagem hast thou to bring 
Deliverance from thy fear I 

Then the king uttered the second stanza : 

Within thy power, my fnend, I he 
All helpless on the ground, 

Nor know I any means whereby 
Dehveraiice may l>e found 

[212] Then the Bodhisatta repeated the remaining verses : 

Good deeds and words alone, i»ot wealth, 0 king, 

In hour of deach can any comfort bring. 

man abused me, thal struck me a blow, 

A third o’ercame and robbed me long ago.” 

All such as harbour feelings of this kind, 

To mitigate their wrath are ne’er mcliued. 

“ He did abuse and buffet me of yore, 

He overcame me and oppressed me sora” 


* Compare No. 428 infra, Dhammapada, Comment., p. 104, and MahSvagga, x. 2. 

* Dhammapada ▼. 8 — 5. 
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They who such thoughts refuse to entertain, 

Appease their wrath and live at one again. 

Not hate, but love alone makes hate to cease: 

This is the everlasting law of peace. 

Alter these words the Bodhisatta said, ‘‘I will not do tbee a wi 
Sire. Bat do thou s/a/ me. And he placed bis sword in the tinges bi 
The king too said, *‘Neitber will I wrong thee. And he sware an os 
snd went with him to the city, and presented him to hie councillors ai 
said, ‘^This, Sirs, is prince Dighavn, the son of the king of Kosaia. £ 
has spared mj life. [213] I may not do him any harm/’ And so sayin 
he gave him his daughter in marriage, and established him in the kingdom 
that had belonged to his Either. Thenceforth the two kings reigne( 
happily and harmoniously together. 


The Master here ended his lesson and identilied the Birth : “The father anc 
mother of those days are now members of the royal household, and prince 
DighAvu was myself.” 


No. 372. 

migapotaka-jAtaka. 


“To sorrow /or (Ae dead,” eTe.— This story the Master, whilst dwelling at 
Jetavaua, told about a certain elder. It is said that he admitted a youth to 
orders, and that this novice, after ministering to him aealously, bv and bye fell 
sick aiKl died. The old man overcome with grief at the youths death went 
about loudly lamenting. The Brethren, failing to console him, raised a discussion 
in the Hall of Truth, sayins, “A certain old man on the death of his novice goes 
about lamenting. Bv dwemng on the thought of death, he will surely become a 
castaway.” When the Master came, he inquired of the Brethren what was the 
subject they had met to discuss, and on hearing what it was he said, “Not now 
only, but formerly the old man went about lamenting, when this youth 
died.” And with this he related a story of the past. 


Once upon a time in the reign of Brmhniadatta, king of Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was bom in tlie form of 8akka At that time a man, who 
Ufed in the kingdom of Kisi, came into the Himilaya region, and 
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Adopting Oie life of an ascetic lived on wild fruits. One day he found in 
the forest a young deer that had lost its dam. He took it home to his 
hermiUge, and fed and cherished it. The young deer grew up a hand- 
some and comely beast, and the ascetic took care of it and treated it ms his 
own child. One daf the young deer died of indigestion from a surfeit of 
grass. The ascetic went about lamenting and said, “My child is dead/* 
Then 8akka, king of heaven^ exploring the world, saw that ascetic, [214] 
and thinking to alarm him; be came and took hia stand in the air and 
uttered the first stanza : 

To sorrow for the dead doth ill become 
The lone ascetic, free from ties of home. 

The ascetic no sooner heard this than he uttered the second stanza : 

Should man with beast consort, 0 Sakka, grief 
For a lost playmate finds in tears relief. 

Then Sakka repeated two stansas : 

Such AS to weep are fain may still lament the dead, 

Weep not, 0 sage, ’tis vain to weep the wise have said. 

If by our tears we mi^ht prevail against the grave, 

Thus would we all unite our dearest ones to save. 

While Sakka was thus speaking, the asoetic recognising that it was 
useless to weep, and singing the praises of Sakka, repeated three stanzas* : 

[S16] As ghee-fed flame that blazes out amain 

Is quenched with water, so he quenched my pain. 

With sorroVs shaft my heart was wounded sore : 

He healed my wound and did my life restore. 

The barb extracted, full of joy and peace, 

At Sakka’s words I from my sorrow cease. 

After thus admonishing the asoetic, Sakka departed to hii own place of 
abode. 


The Master here ended his lesson and identified the Birth : — ** At that time 
the old man was the asoetic, the novice was the deer, and I myself was Sakka.** 


* These ■**"»t>* are to be found in Mo. B 62 supra, and in No. 410 ia/n. 
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No. 373. 

mCsika-jAtaka. 


“ p9opU cry * 'Wkert is sfu gont^ ” This 8 toi 7 the Master, whilst residing 
in the Bamboo Grove, told about A^tasattu. The incident that led to the storj 
has been already fully told in the Thusa Births Here too the Master observed 
the king at the same moment playing with his boy and also listening to the Law. 
And knowinff os he did that danger to the king will arise through his son, he 
said, ** Sire, lungs of old suspected what was open to suspicion, and kept their 
heirs in confinement, saying, ‘ Let them bear rule, after our bodies have been 
burned on the funeral p 3 rre.’ ’’ And with this he told a story of the past. 


Once upon a time in the reign of Brahmadatta, king of Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was born in a brahmin family, and became a world-famed 
teacher. The son of the king of Benares, prince Yava^ by name, after 
applying himself diligently to acquire all the liberal arts from him, being 
now anxious to depart, bade him good-bye. The teacher, knowing by his 
power of divination that danger would befall the prince thi*ough his son, 
considered how he might remove this danger from him, and began to look 
about him for an apt illustration. 

[216] Now he had at this time a horse, and a sore place appeared on its 
foot. And in order to give proper attention to the sore the horse was 
kept to the stable. Now close by was a well. And a mouse used to 
venture out of its hole and nibble the sore place on the horse's foot. 
The horse could not stop it, and one day being unable to bear the pain, 
when the mouse came to bite him, he struck it dead with his hoof and 
kicked it into the well. The grooms not seeing the mouse said, “ On other 
days the mouse came and bit the sore place, but now it is not to be seen. 
What has become of itf' The Bodhisatta witnessed the whole thing 
and said, Others from not knowing ask, ^ Where is the mouse V But I 
alone know that the mouse has been killed by the horse, and dropped into 
the well.” And making this very fact an illustration, he composed the 
first stanm and gave it to the young prince. 

Looking about for another illustration, he saw that same horse, when 
the boil was healed, go out and make his way to a barley field to get some 
barley to eat, and thrust his head through a hole in the fence, and taking 
this as an illustration he oomposed a second stanza and gave it to the 


1 Bo. SSe supra. 
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prince. But the third stanza he composed by his own mother- wit and 
gave this also to him. And he said, “ My friend, when you are established 
in the kingdom, as you go in the evening to the bathing tank, walk as far 
as the front of the staircase, repeating the first stanza, and as you enter the 
palace in which you dwell, walk to the foot of the stairs, repeating the 
second stanza, and as you go thente to the top of the stairs, re{)eat the 
third stanza.” And with these words he dismissed him. 

The young prince returned home and acted as viceroy, and on his 
father’s death he became king. An only son was born to him, and when 
he was sixteen years old he was eager to be king. And being minded to 
kill his father, he said to his retainers, “ My father is still young. When 1 
come to look upon his funeral pyre 1 shall be a worn-out old man. What 
good will it be for me to come to the throne then?” “ My lord,” they said, 
it is out of the question for you to go to the frontier and play the rebel. 
You must find some way or other to slay your father, and to seize upon 
his kingdom.” [217] He readily agreed, and went in the evening, and 
took his sword and stood in the king’s palace near the bathing tank, pre- 
pared to kill his father. The king in the evening sent a female slave called 
Musiki, saying, *‘Go and cleanse the sui*faoe of the tank. I shall take 
a bath.” She went there and while she was cleaning the bath she caught 
sight of the prince. Fearing that what he was about might be revealed, 
he cut her in two with his sword and threw the body into the tank. 
The king came to bathe. Everybody said, To-day the slave Musikk does 
not return. Where and whither is she go le ? ” The king went to the 
edge of the tank, repeating the first stanza : 

People cry, ‘Where is she gone? 

MQBik&, where hast thou fled?' 

This is known to me alone : 

In the well she lieth dead. 

Thought the prince, “ My father has found out what I have done.” And 
being panic-stricken he fled and told everything to his attendants. After 
the lapse of seven or eight days, they again addressed him and said, “ My 
lord, if the king knew he would not be silent. What he said must have 
been a mere guess. Put him to death.” So i)ne day he stood sword in 
band at the foot of the stairs, and when the king came he was looking 
about for an opportunity to strike him. The king came repeating the 
•eoond stanza: 

Tjikft a beast of burden still 
Thou dost turn and turn about, 

Thou that MOsikft^ didst kill. 

Fain wouldst Yava* eat, I doubt. 

> MOsika means mome, Yava barlty. 
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[218] Thought the prince, father has seen me/’ and fled in terror. 
But at the end of a fortnight he thought, will kill the king by a blow 
from a shovel.” So he took a apoon-shaped instrument with a long handle 
and stood poising it. The king climbed to the top of the stair, repeating 
the third stanza ; 

Thou art but a weakling fool, 

Like a baby with its toy, 

Grasping this long spoon-hke tool, 

I will slay thee, wretched boy. 

That day being unable to escape, he grovelled at the king’s feet and 
said, **Sire, spare my life.” The king after rating him had him bound in 
chains and cast into prison. And sitting on a magnificent royal seat 
shaded by a white parasol, he said, “Our teacher, a far-famed brahmin 
foresaw this danger to us, and gave us these three stanzas.” And being 
highly delighted, in the intensity of his joy he gave forth the rest of the 
verses : 


I am not free by dwelling in the sky. 

Nor by some act of filial piety. 

Nay when my life was sought by this my sou. 

Escape from death through power of verse was won. 
Knowledge of every kind be apt to learn, 

And what it all may signify discern ; 

Though thou shouldst use it not, the time will be 
When what thou hearest may advantage thee. 

[219] By and bye on the death of the king the young prince was 
established on the throne. 


The Master here brought his lesson to a close, and identified the Birth : “At 
that time the far-&raed teacher was myself.” 


No. 374. 


CULLADH ANUQGAH A-JlTAKA K 

thou hast wwet/,” efc.— This story was told by the Master whilst 
living at Jetavana, awut the temptation of a Brother by the wife of his un- 
itgeuemte days. When the Brother oonfessed that it was owing to the wife 

' Bet Morris, FoUt-Lors JourusU, ii. 871, and TiUUm Tuisst zii., BturotU. Compan 
alw No. 488 
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that he had left, that he regretted having taken orde^ the Master said. “Not 
now only, Brother, did this woman do you a mischief. Formerly too it was 
owing to her that your head was cut off.” And at the request of tlio Brethren 
he rdated a story of the past. 


Once upon a time in the reign of Brahmadatta, king of Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was reborn as Sakka. At that time a cei’tain young brahmin 
of Benares acquired ail the liberal art« at Takkasila, and having attained 
to proficiency in archery, he was known as the clever Little Archer. Then 
his master thought, “This youth has acquired skill equal to my own,” and 
he gave him his daughter to wife. He took her and wishing to return to 
Benares be set out on the road. Half way on his journey, an elephant 
laid waste a certain place, and no man dared to ascend to that B|>ot. The 
clever Little Archer, though the people tried to stop him, [220] took his 
wife and climbed up to the entrance of the forest. Then when he was in 
the midst of the wood, the elephant rose up to attack him. The Archer 
wounded him in the forehead with an arrow, which piercing him through 
and through came out at the back of his head, and the elephant fell down 
dead on the spot. The clever Archer after making this place secure, went 
on further to another wood. And there fifty robbers were infesting the 
road. Up to this spot too, though men tried to stop him, ho climbed 
till he found the regular place, where the robl>er8 killed the deer and 
roasted and ate the venison, close to the rood. The robbers, seeing him 
approach with his gaily attired wife, made a great effort to caj)tiire him. 
The robber chief, being skilled in reading a man’s character, just gave one 
look at him, and recognizing him as a distinguished hero, did not suffer 
them to rise up against him, though he was single-handed. The clever 
Archer sent his wife to these robbers, saying, “Go and bid them give us 
a spit of meat, and bring it to me.” So she went and said, “Give me a 
■pit of meat.” The robber chief said, “He is a noble fellow," and bade 
them give it her. The robbers said, “What ! is he to eat our roast roeatl” 
And they gave her a piece of raw meat. The Archer, having a good 
opinion of himself, was wroth with the robbers for offering him raw meat. 
The robbers said, “What! is he the only man, and are we merely women 1" 
And thus threatening him, they rose up against him. The Archer wounded 
and struck to the ground fifty robbera save one with the same nural>er of 
arrows. Ho bad no arrow left to wound the robber chief. There had 
been full fif^ arrows in his quiver. With one of them he had wounded 
the elephant^ and with the rest the fifty robbers save one. So he knocked 
down the robber chief, and sitting on his chest bade his wife bring him his 
sword in her hi^«d to cut off his head. At that very moment she oon* 
oeived a passion for Uie robber chief [221] and placed the hilt of the 
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sword in his b&nd and the sbe&tb in that of her busband. Tbe robber 
grasping the hilt drew out the sword, and cut off the bead of tbe Archer. 
After slaying her husband he took the woman with him, and as they 
journeyed together he inquired of her origin. “I am the daughter,” she 
said, “of a world-famed professor at Takkasila." 

“ How did he get you for his wife?” he said. 

“ My father,” she said, “was so pleased at his having acquired from 
him an aii; equal to his own, that he gave me to him to wife. And 
because I fell in love with you, I let you kill my lawful husband.” 

Thought the robber chief, “This woman now has killed her lawful 
husband. As soon as she sees some other man, she will treat me too after 
the same sort. I must get rid of her.” 

And as he went on his way, he saw their path cut off by what was 
usually a poor little shallow stream, but which was now flooded, and he 
said, “ My dear, there is a savage crocodile in this river. What are we 
to do 1 ” 

“ My lord,” she said, “ take all the ornaments I wear, and make them 
into a bundle in your upper robe, and carry them to the further side of the 
river, and then come back and take me across.” 

“ Very well,” he said, and took all her adornments, and going down to 
the stream, like one in great haste, he gained the other bank, and left her 
and fled. 

On seeing this she cried, “ My lord, you go as if you were leaving me. 
Why do you do thisi Come back and take me with you.” And addressing 
him she uttered the first stanza : 

Since thou hast gained the other side, 

With all ray goods in bundle tied, 

Return as quickly as may be 
And carry me across with thee. 

The robber, on hearing her, as he stood on the further bank, repeated 
the second stanza' : 

Thy fancy, lady, ever roves 

From well -tried faith to lighter loves, 

[22S] Me too thou wouldst ere long betray. 

Should I not hence flee far away. 

But when the robber said, “I will go further hence : you stop where 
you are,” she screamed aloud, and he fled with all her adornments. Such 
was the fate that overtook the poor fool through excess of passion. And 
being quite helpless she drew nigh to a clump of cassia plants and sat there 
weeping. At that moment Sakka, looking down upon the world, saw her 
smitten with desire and weeping for the loss of both husband and lover. 

* This stansa ooeurt in No. 318 n^/ra, with which this story may be compared. 
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And thinking be would go end i*ebuke her and put her to shame, he look 
with him Matali and Pancasikha', and went and stood on the bank of the 
river and said, “ Matali, do you become a fish, Pancasikha, you change into 
a bird, and I will become a jackal. And taking a piece of meat in ray 
mouth, I will go and place myself in front of this woman, and when you 
see me there, you, Matali, are to leap up out of the water, and fall befoir 
me, and when I shall drop the piece of meat I have taken in my mouth, 
and shall spring up to seize the fish, at that moment, you, Paficasikha, arc 
to pounce upon the piece of meat, and to fly up into the air, and you, 
Matali, are to fall into the water.” 

Thus did Sakka instruct them. And they said, “Good, my lord.” 
Matali was changed into a fish, Pancasikha into a bird, and Sakka 
l)ecame a jackal. And taking a piece of meat in his mo\ith, he went and 
f>laced himself in front of the woman. The fish leaping up out of the 
water fell before the jackal. The jackal dropping the piece of meat he 
held in his mouth, sprang up to catch the fish. The fish jumped uj> and 
fell into the water, and the bird seized the piece of meat and flew up into 
the air. The jackal thus lost both fish and meat and sat sulkily looking 
towards the clump of cassia. The woman seeing this said, “ Through 
being too covetous, he got neither flesh nor fish,” [223] and, as if she saw 
the point of the trick, she laughed heartily. 

The jackal, on hearing this, uttered the third stanza; 

Who makes the cassia thicket ring 
With laughter, though none dance or sing, 

Or clap their hands, good time t«> keep ? 

Fair one, laugh not, when thou shouldst weep 

< hi hearing this, she repeated the fourth stanza ; 

O silly jackal, thou must wish 

Thou hadst not lost both flesh and fish. 

Poor fool ! well mayst thou grieve to see 
What comes of thy stupidity. 

Then the jackal repeated the fifth stanza ; 

Another’s faults are plainly seen. 

Tie hard to see one’s own, 1 ween. 

Methinks thou too must count the cost. 

When spouse and lover both are lost. 

[224] On hearing his words she spoke this stanza : 

King jackal, ’tis just as you say, 

So I will hie me far away, 

And seek another wedded love 
And strive a faithful wife to prove. 


^ Hit charioteer and a gandham. 
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Then Sakka* king of heaven, hearing the words of this vicious an 
unchaste woman, repeated the final stanza : 

He that would steal a pot of claj 
Would steal a brass one any day : 

So she who was her busband^s bane 
Will be as bad or worse again. 

Thus did Sakka pat her to abame and brought her to repent, and then 
returned to his own abode. 


The Master here ended hia lesson and revealed the Truths, and identified the 
Birth : — At the conclusion of the Truths the backslidii^ Brother attained the 
fruit of the First Path : — “ At that time the backsliding Brother was the Archer, 
the wife he had left was that woman, and 1 myself was Sakka, king of heaven.” 


No. 876. 

KAPOTA-JATAKA*. 


“ 7 feel quite wellf etc . — Thia story the Master, whilst dwelling at Jetavana, 
told concennng a greedy Brother. This story of the gioedy Brother has alreadv 
been fully tola in divers ways. In this case the Master asked him if he were 
greedy and on his confessing that it was so, said, “Not now only, but formerly 
also, Brother, you were greedy, and through gre^ came by your death.” And 
herewith he told a stoiy of the past. 


[225] Onoe upon a time in the reign of Brabmadatta, king of Benares, 
the Bodhisatta came to life as a young pigeon and lived in a wicker cage, 
in the kitchen of a rich merchant of Benares. Now a crow hankering 
after fish and flesh made friends with this pigeon, and lived in the same 
place. One day he caught sight of a lot of fish and meat and thought, 
** I’ll have this to eat,” and lay loudly groaning in the cage. And when 
the pigeon said, “Come, my friend, let us sidly out for our food,” he 
refused to go, saying, “I am laid up with a fit of indigestion. Do you go.” 
And when the pigeon was gone, he said, “ My troublesome enemy is ofL 


* Ocmapsie Na 42, wri. L, No. 274, voL U. 
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will now eat fish and meat to my heart’ii content.” And so thinkings he 
peated the firat stanxa : 

I ihel quite well and at mj ease, 

Since Mr Pigeon off is gone. 

Mr cravings I will now appease: 

Potherbs and meat sboiua strengthen one 

8o when the cook who was roasting the hah and meat came out of 
he kitchen, wiping away streams of sweat from his person, the crow 
opped out of his basket and bid himself in a basin of spicea The basin 
ive forth a *click’ sound, and the cook came in haste, and seizing the 
ow pulled out his feathers. And grinding some moist ginger and white 
ustard he pounded it with a rotten date, and smeared him all over with 
, and rubbing it on with a potsherd [226] he wounded the bird. Then be 
stened the potsherd on his neck with a string, and threw him back into 
le basket, and went off. 

When the pigeon came back and saw him he said, “ Who is this 
ane lying in my friend’s basket? He is a hot-tempered fellow and will 
>me and kill this stranger.” And thus jesting, he spoke the second 
anza : 

‘Child of the Clouds,’ ^ with tufted crest, 

Why didst thou steal my i>oor friend’s nest? 

Come here, Sir Crane. My friend the crow 
Has a hot temper, you must know. 

The crow, on hearing this, uttered the third stanza : 

Well mayst thou laugh at such a sight, 

For I am in a sorry plight. 

The oook has pluckecf and basted me 
With rotten dates and spicery. 

The pigeon, still making sport of him, repeated the fourtli stanza : 

Bathed and anointed well. I think, 

Thou heuit thy fill of food and drink. 

Thy neck so bright with jewel sheen, 

Hast thou, ftiena, to Benares Ijeen? 

Then the crow repeated the fifth stanza : 

Let not my firiend or bitterest foe 
On visit to Snares go. 

They plucked me bore and as a jest 
Have tied a potsherd on my breast 

[227] The pigeon hearing this repeated the final stanza : 

These evil habits to outgrow 
Is hard with such a nature, otow. 

Birds should be careful to avoid 
The food they see by man eiyoyed. 

* Oraoes are eouee i ved at the soond of thunder -elonde. CL Meghsdata 0. 
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After thus reproving him, the pigeon no longer dwelt there, but spread 
his wings and flew elsewhere. But the crow died then and there. 


The Master here ended his lesson and revealed the Truths and identified the 
Birth At the conclusion of the Truths the greedy Brother attained fruition of 
the Second Path:— “At that time the crow was the greedy Brother, the pigeon 
was myself.” 



BOOK VI.— (JHANIPATA. 


No. 376. 


avAuiya-jataka. 


[228] be angry^ etc^ The Master told this tale while dwelling at 

Jetavana, about a ferryman. This man, they say, was foolish and ignorant; he 
knew not the qualities of the Three Jewels and of all excellent beings; he wivs 
hasty, rough and violent. A certain country Brother, wishing to wait on the 
Buddha, came one evening to the ferry on the Aciravatl and said to the ferryman : 
“Lay-brother, I wish to cross, let me have your lioat.” “Sir, it is too late, stay 
here.” “Lay-brother, I cannot stay here, t^c me across.” The ferryman said 
anmly, “Come then. Sir Priest,” and took him into the lK>at: but he steered 
badly and made the boat ship water, so that the Brother’.s rolx) was wet, and it 
was dark before he put him on the farther bank. When the Brother reached the 
monastery, he could not wait on the Buddha that day. Next day he went to the 
Master, sauted and sat on one side. The Master gave greeting and asked when 
he had oome. “Yesterday.” “Then why do you not wait on me till to-day?” 
When he heard his reason, the Master said, “Not now only, but of old also that 
man was rough : and he annoyed wise men of old, as he did you.” And when 
asked he told an old-world tale. 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was king in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was bom in a brahmin family. When he grew up, he was 
educated in all the arts at Takkasila [229], and became an ascetic. After 
living long on wild fruits in the Himalaya, he came to Benares for salt and 
vinegar : ho stayed in the royal garden and next day went into the city to 
l>®g. The king saw him in the palace yard and being pleased with bis 
deportoient caused him to be brought in and fed : then he took a promise 
uid made him dwell in the garden: and he came daily to pay respect. The 
Bodhisatta said to him, “O great king, a king should rule his kingdom 
^th righteousness, eschewing the four evil courses, being zealous and full 
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of patience and kindness and compassion,” and with such daily exhoiiation 
he spoke two stansas : 

Ne’er be angiy, prince of warriors; ne’er be angry, lord of earth: 

Anger ne’er reqiute with anger; thus a king is worship-wortL 

In the village, in the forest, on the sea or on the shore, 

Ne’er be angry, prince of warriors; ’tis my counsel evermore. 

So the Bodhisatta spoke these stanzas to the king every day. The king 
was pleased with him and offered him a village whose revenue was a 
hundred thousand pieces: but he refused. In this way the Bodhisatta lived 
for twelve years. Then he thought, “ I have stayed too long, I will take a 
joumey through the country and return here”: so without telling the king 
and only saying to the gardener, ‘‘ Friend, I weary, I will journey in the 
country and return, pray do you tell the king,” [230] he went away 
and came to a ferry on the Ganges. There a foolish ferryman named 
Av&riyapita lived : he understood neither the merits of good men nor his 
own gain and loss: when folk would cross the Ganges, he first took them 
across and then asked for his fare ; when they gave him none, he quarrelled 
with them, getting much abuse and blows but little gain, so blind a fool 
was he. 

Concerning him, the Master in his Peidect Wisdom spoke the third 
stanza : 

The father of Av&riya, 

His boat’s on Ganges wave: 

He ferries first the folk across. 

And then his fare he’ll crave: 

And that is why he earns but strife, 

A thriftless, luckless, knave! 

The Bodhisatta came to this ferryman and said, “Friend, take me to 
the other bank.” He said, “Priest, what fare will you pay me?” “Friend, 
I will tell you how to increase your wealth, your welfare, and your 
virtue.” The feriyman thought, “He will certainly give me some- 
thing,” so he took him across and then said, “Pay me the fare.” The 
Bodhisatta said, “Very well, friend,” and so telling him first how to in- 
crease his wealth, he spoke this stanza; 

Ask your &re before the crossing, never on the fiurtiier shore: 

DifiSsrent minds have folk you feny, dififerent after and before. 

[231] The ferryman thought, “This will be only his admonition to me, 
now he will give me something else”: but the Bodhisatta said, “Fnend, 
you have there the way to increase wealth, now hear the way to increase 
welfare and virtue,” so he spoke a stanza of admonition: 

In the village, in the forest, on the s^ and on the shore, 

Ne’er be angiy, my good boatman; tis my counsel evermore. 
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So having told him the way to increase welfare and viitue, he said, 
“There you have the way to increase welfare, and the way to increase 
virtue." Then that stupid one, not reckoning his admonition as anything, 
said, “Priest, is that what you give me as my farel" “Yes, friend.” “I 
have no use for it, give me something else.” “Friend, except that 1 have 
nothing else." “Then why did you go on my boat?” he said, and threw 
the ascetic down on the bank, sitting on his chest and striking his mouth. 

The Master said: “So you see that when the ascetic gave this admoni- 
tion to the king he got the boon of a village, and when he gave the same 
admonition to a stupid ferryman he got a blow in the mouth : therefore 
when one gives this admonition it must be given to suitable })eople, not to 
unsuitable," and so in his Perfect Wisdom he then spoke a stanza: 

For counsel good the king bestowed the revenue of a town : 

The boatman for the same advice has knocked the giver down. 

As the man was striking the priest, his wife came with his rice, and 
seeing the ascetic, she said, “Husband, this is an ascetic of the king's 
court, do not strike him.” He was angry, and saying, “You forbid me to 
strike this false priest!” he sprang up and struck her down. Tin* plait* of 
rice fell and broke, and the fruit of her womb miscarried. The |H!0]>1(* 
gathered round him and [232] crying, “Murdering rascal!” they bound him 
and brought him to the king. The king tried him and caused him to be 
punished. 

The Master in his Perfect Wisdom explaining the matter 8)X)ke the 
last stanza : 

The rice was spilt, his wife was struck, child killed before its birth. 

To him, like fine gold to a beast, counsel was nothing wortli. 


When the Master had ended his lesson, he declared the Truths after the 
Truths the brother was established in the fruit of the first i)ath : and identified 
the Birth : “ At that time the ferryman was the ferryman of to-day, the king 
was Anauda, the ascetic was myself.” 


No. 377. 

setaketu-jAtaka. 

‘‘AVkfnd^ he not angry” etc . — The Master told this tale at Jetavaoi^ ol a 
deoeitftd Brother. The occasion of the story will apj^ear in the UddAla^ Birth. 


> No. 487. vol. iv. 
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Ouce upon a time when Brahmadatta was king in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was a far-famed teacher and taught the sacred texts to five 
hundred pupils. The senior of them, Setaketu by name, was born of a 
brahmin family from the north, and was very proud on account of his caste. 
One day he went out of the town with other pupils, and when coming in 
again he saw a [233] candala, “Who are youl” he said. “I am a candala.” 
He feared the wind after striking the candala’s body might touch his own 
l)ody, so he cried, “Curse you, you ill-omened candala, get to leeward,” 
and went quickly to windward, but the canola was too quick for him and 
stood to windward of him. Then he abused and reviled him the more, 
“Curse you, ill-omened one.” The candala asked, “Who are you?” “I am 
a brahmin student.” “Very well, if you are, you will be able to answer 
me a question.” “Yes.” “If you can’t, I will put you between my 
feet.” The brahmin, feeling confident, said, “Proceed.” The candala, 
making the company understand the case, asked the question, “Young 
brahmin, what are the quarters ? ” “The quarters are four, the East 
and the rest.” The candala said, “I am not asking about that kind of 
quarter : and you, ignorant even of this, loathe the wind that has struck 
my body,” so he took him by the shoulder and forcing him down put him 
between his feet. The other pupils told tlieir teacher of the affair. He 
asked, “Young Setaketu, have you been put between a candala’s feet?” 
“Yes, teacher: the son of a slave put me between his feet, saying, ‘He 
doesn’t know even the quarters’; but now 1 shall know what to do to 
him,” and so he reviled the candala angrily. The teacher admonished 
him: “Young Setaketu, be not angry with him, he is wise; he was asking 
about another kind of quarter, not this : w^hat you have not seen, or beard, 
or understood is far more than what you have”: and he spoke two stanzas 
by way of admonition: 

Friend, l>e not angry, anger is not good : 

Wisdom is more than you have seen or heard . 

[234] By ‘quarter’ partnU may be understood. 

And teacher is denoted by the word. 

The hotueholder who gives food, clothes and drink, 

Whose doors are oj)en, he a ‘ quarter ' is : 

And ‘quarter’ in the highest sense, we think. 

Is that last state where misery shall be bliss*. 

[235] So the Bodhisatta explained the quarters to the young brahmin : 
but he thinking, “I was put between a candala’s feet,” left that place and 
going to Takkasi]& learned all the arts from a far-famed teacher. With 
that teacher’s permission he left Takkasilft, and wandered learning all 
practical arts. Coming to a frontier village he found five hundred ascetics 


This rests on laneiful pons on the names of the four quarters. 
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dwelling near it and was ordained by them. All their arts, tejcts and 
practices he learnt, and they accompanied him to Benares. Next day he 
went to the palace-yard begging. The king, pleased with the ascetics’ 
deportment, gave them food in the palace and lodging in his garden. One 
day he said, sending them food, “ I will salute your reverences this evening 
in the garden.” Setaketu went to the garden and collecting the ascetics, 
said, “ Sirs, the king is coming to-day ; now by once conciliating kings a 
man may live happily all the yean of his life, so now some of you do the 
swinging penance, some lie on thom-beds, some endure the five fires, some 
practise the mortification by squatting, some the act of diving, some repeat 
texts,” and after these orders he set himself at the door of the hut on a 
chair with a head-rest, put a book with a brilliant-coloured wrapping on a 
painted stand, and explained texts as they were inqtiired about by four or 
five intelligent pupils. At that moment the king arrived [23G] and seeing 
them doing these false penances he was delighted : he came up to Setaktitu, 
saluted him and sat on one side : then talking to his family priest he 
8[)oke the third stanxa : 

With uucleansed teeth, and goatskin garb and hair 
All matted, muttering holy words in f)eace : 

Surely no human means to good they sjmre, 

They know the Truth, and they have won Release. 

The priest heard this and spoke the fourth stanza : 

A learned sage may do ill deeds, 0 king : 

A learned sage may fail to follow right : 

A thousand Vedas will not safety bring, 

Failing just works, or save from evil plight. 

When the king heard this, he took away his favour from the ascetics. 
Setaketu thought ; “This king took a liking to the ascetics, but this priest 
has destroyed it as if he had cut it with an axe ; I must talk to him’ : 
80 talking to him he spoke the fifth stanza : 

[237] “ A learned sago may do ill deeds, 0 king . 

A learned sage may fail to follow right” 

You say: then Vedas are a useless thing • 

Just works with self-restraint are rotjuisita 

The priest hearing this, spoke the sixth stanza : 

Nay, Vedas are not useless utterly : ... 

Though works with self-restraint true doctrine w ; 

Study of Vedas lifts man’s name on high^ 

But ’tis by conduct that he reaches Bliss. 

8o the priest refuted Setaketu’s doctrine. He made them all laymen, 
gave them shiel d s weapons, and appointed them to be attendants on the 
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king as Superior Officers : and hence they say comes the race of Superioi ' 
Officers. 


After the lesson the Master identified the Birth : “ At that time Setaketu was 
the cheating priest, the cand&la was Sanputta, and the King’s priest was myself.” 


No. 378. 

DARiMUKHA-JATAKA. 

[238] Pleasures of sense,” ete.— This tale was told by the Master while 
dw^ing in Jetavana, concerning the Great Renunciation. The incident that 
led to the stoiy has b^n told before. 


Once upon a time the Magadha king reigned in Rajagaha. The 
Bodhisatta was bom of his chief queen, and they called him prince 
Brahmadatta. On the day of his birth, the family priest also had a son : 
his face was very beautiful, so they called him Darimukha*. Both grew up 
in the king’s court dear friends together, and in the sixteenth year they 
went to Takkasila and learned all the arts. Then, meaning to acquire 
all practical usages and understand country obseryanoes, they wandered 
through towns, villages and all the land. So tliey reached Benares, and 
staying in a temple they went into the city next day to beg. In one of the 
houses in the city the people of the house had cooked rice-porridge and 
prepared seats to feed brahmins and give them portiona These people seeing 
the two youths begging, thought, **The brahmins have come,*’ and making 
them oome in laid a white cloth on the Bodhisatta’s seat and a red rug on 
Darlmukha’s. Darlmukha observed the omen and understood that his 
friend should be king in Benares and himself commander of the army. 
They ate and took their portions, and then with a blessing left and went 
to the king’s garden. The Bodhisatta lay on the royal stone-seat 
Darlmukha sat stroking his feet The king of Benares had been dead 
■even daya The family priest had performed funeral rites and sent out the 

> Of. Hionen-Thsang’i Life, p. 257. 

* *' Csve-mooth”: periisiw * very beanUfol ' sboold be * veiy wide.* 
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festal car for seven days as there was no heir to the throne. This ceremony 
of the car will be explained in the Mahajanaka Birth. This car left the 
city and reached the gate of the garden, [239] accompanied by an army of 
the four divisions and by the music of hundreds of instruments. Darlmukha, 
hearing the music, thought, This car is coming for my friend, he will be 
king to-day and give me the commander’s place, but why should I be a 
layman! I will go away and become an ascetic”; so without a word to the 
Bodhisatta he went on one side and stood concealed. The priest stayed 
the car at the gate of the garden, and entering saw the Bodhisatta lying 
on the royal seat : observing the auspicious marks on his feet, he thought, 
“He has merit and is worthy to be king even of the four continents with 
two thousand islands around them, but what is his courage?” So he made 
all the instruments sound their loudest. The Bodhisatta woke and taking 
the cloth from his face he saw the multitude : then covering his face again 
he lay down for a little, and rising when the car stopped sat cross-legged on 
the seat. The priest resting on his knee said, “ Lord, the kingdom falls to 
you.” “Why, is there no heir? ” “No, lord.” “Then it is well,” aud so he 
accepted, and they anointed him there in the gaixlen. In his great glory 
he foz^t Darlmukha. He mounted the car and drove amid the multitude 
in solemn form round the city : then stopping at the palace-gate he arranged 
the places of the courtiers and went up to the terrace. At that instant 
Darlmukha seeing the garden now empty came and sat on the royal seat in 
the garden. A withered leaf fell before him. In it he came to see the 
principles of decay and death, grasped the three marks of things, and 
making the earth re-echo with joy he entered on pckccekahodhi. At that 
instant the characters of a householder vanished from biro, a miraculous 
bowl and frock fell from the sky and clave to his body, at once he had the 
eight requisites and the perfect deportment of a centenarian monk, [240] 
and by miracle he flew into the air and went to the cave NandamQla’ in 
the Him&laya. 

The Bodhisatta ruled his kingdom with righteousness, but the great- 
ness of his glory infatuated him and for forty years he forgot Darlmukha. 
In the fortieth year he remembered him, and saying, “I have a friend 
named Dailmukha ; where is he now ?” he longed to see him. Thence- 
forth even in the seraglio and in the assembly he would say, “Where is my 
friend Darlmukha I I will give gi'eat honour to the man who tells me of 
his abode.” Another ten years jiassed while he remembered Darlmukha 
from time to time. Darlmukha, though now a paccekabuddha, alter 
fifty years reflected and knew that his friend remembered him; and 
thinking, ** Ho is now old and increased with sons and daughters, I will go 
snd preach the law to him and ordain him,” he went by miracle through 


1 Thin is specially tbs abode of paee ck aboddhas. 
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the air, and lighting in the garden he sat like a golden image on the stone 
seat The gardener seeing him came up and asked, “ Sir, whence come 
you!” “ From the cave Nandam&laka.” Who are you?” “Friend, I 
am Darlmukha the pacceka.” “Sir, do you know our kingl” “ Yes, he 
was my friend in my layman days.” “ Sir, the king longs to see you, I 
will tell him of your coming.” “ Go and do so.” He went and told the 
king that Darlmukha was come and sitting on the stone-seat. The king 
said, “So my friend is come, I shall see him”: so he mounted his car and 
with a great retinue went to the garden and saluting the paccekabuddha 
with kindly greeting he sat on one side. The paccekabuddha said, 
“Brahmadatta, do you rule your kingdom with righteousness, never follow 
evil courses or oppress the people for money, and do good deeds with 
charity 1” [241] and after kindly greeting, “Brahmadatta, you are old, 

it is time for you to renounce pleasures, and be ordained,” so he preached 
the law and spoke the first stanza : 

Pleasures of sense are but morass and mire : 

The ‘ triply-rooted terror’ them I call. 

Vmpour and dust 1 have proclaimed them, Sire : 

Become a Brother and forsake them all. 

[242] Hearing this, the king explaining that he was bound by desires 
spoke the second stanza : 

Infatuate, bound and deeply stained am 1, 

Brahmin, with pleasures : fearful they may be. 

But 1 love life, and cannot them deny : 

Good works I undertake continually. 

[243] Then Darlmukha though the Bodhisatta said, “ I cannot be 
ordained,” did not reject him and exhorted him yet again ; 

He who rejects the counsel of his friend, 

Who pities him, and would avert his doom, 

Thinking “this world is better,” finds no end, 

Foolish, of long rebirths within the womb. 

That fearful place of punishment is his. 

Full of all filth, held evil by the good : 

The greedy their deeires can ne’er dismiss. 

The fle^ imprisons all the carnal brooa. 

[244] So Darlmukha the paccekabuddha showing the misery rising from 
conoeption and quickening, to show next the misery of birth spoke a stanza 
and a half : 

Covered with blood and with gross foulness stained, 

All mortal beings issue from the birth : 

Whate’er they touch thereafter is ordained 
To bring them pain and sorrow on the earth. 

I speak what I have seen, not what I hear 
ram others : I remember times of okL 
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[245] Now the Master in his Perfect Wisdom said, “ So the })acoeka. 
buddha helped the king with good words,” and at the end spoke the 
remaining half-stanza : 

Darlmukha did to Sumedha’s* ear 
Wisdom in many a stanza sweet unfold. 

The paccekabuddha, showing the misery of desires, making his words 
understood, said, “ O king, be ordained or not, but anyhow I have told the 
wretchedness of desires and the blessings of ordination, be tliou zealous,” 
and so like a golden royal goose he rose in the air, and treading on clouds 
he reached the Nandamulaka cave. The Great Being made on his head 
the salutations resplendent with the ten finger-nails put together and 
bowing down stood till [246] Darlmukha passed out of sight : then he sent 
for his eldest son and gave him the kingdom : and leaving desires, while a 
great multitude was weeping and lamenting, he went to the Him&laya 
and building a hut of leaves he was ordained as an ascetic : then in no 
long time he gained the Faculties and Attainments and at his life’s end 
he went to Brahma’s heaven. 


The lesson ended, the Master declared the truths : then many attained the 
First Path and the rest : — and he identified the Biith : “ At that time the king 
was myself.” 


No. 379. 


NERU-JATAKA. 


^^RaventandorawM,” etc.— The Master told this tale in Jetayana concerning 
a certain Brother. The story is that he got the forms of meditation fronj tlw 
Master and then went to a frontier village. There the people, pleased with his 
deportment, fed him, built him a hut m the wood, and exacting a promi^ 
®Me him hve there, and gave him great honour. But they forsook him for the 
teachers of the permanence of matter, afterwards forsaking tboee for the sect 
who deny immortality, and those again for the sect of naked asoetioa : for 
teachers of all these sects came among them in turn. So ho was unhappy 


1 If Somedha is a proper name, this most be taken from another story: but it may 
®aan msrs^ 'wise.* 
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among those people who knew not good and evil, and after the rains and the 
pavinu(ift* he went back to the Master, and at his request told him where he had 
stayed during the rains and that he had been unhappy among people who knew 
not good and e^ The Master said, “Sages of old, even when bom as beastii, 
staved not a day among those who Imew not good and evil, why have you done 
so r and so he told the tale. 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was king in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was bom as a golden goose. Along with his younger brother 
[247] he lived on the hill Cittak&to and fed on wild paddy in the Himalaya. 
One day in their flight back to Cittakuto they saw the golden mountain 
Nem and settled on its summit Around the mountain dwell birds and 
beasts of various kinds for feeding ground : from the time of their coming 
to the mountain onwards they became golden of hue from its lustre. The 
Bodhisutta's brother saw this, but being ignorant of the cause said, “Now 
what is the cause here)'’ and so talking to his brother he spoke two 
stanzas : 

Ravens and crows, and we the best of birds, 

When on this mountain, all appear the same. 

Mean jackals rival tigers and their lords, 

The lions: what can be the mountain’s name? 

The Bodhisatta hearing this spoke the third stanza: 

Noblest of Mountains, Nem is it hight, 

All animals are here made fair to sight. 

The younger one hearing this spoke the remaining three stanzas: 

Where’er the good find honour small or none, 

Or lees than others, hve not, but begone. 

Dull and dever, brave and ooward, all are honoured equally: 

Undiscriminating Mountain, good men will not stay on thee! 

[248] Besty indiflferent and meanest Nem does not separate, 

Undiscriminating Nem, we alas! must leave thee straight 

With this they both flew up and went to Cittakfi^ 


After the lesson, the Master proclaimed the Tmtfas and identified the Birth : 
at the close of the Tmths, that Brother was established in the fruition of the 
First Path: “At that time the younger goose was Anaoda, the elder was 
myself." 


* The festival at the «mI of the laina 
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No. 380. 


Asanka-jataka. 


“/n heavenly garden^* etc . — Tho Master toJd this tale while dwelling at 
Jetavana, concerning tho temptation of a Brother hj his former wife. 'J’he 
occasion will appear in the Indriya^ Birth, The Master found that the brother 
was backsliding owing to thoughts of his wife, so ho said, “Sir, tins woman 
does you harm: formerly also mr her sake you sacrifiecd an army of the four 
divisions and dwelt in the Himalaya three years in much misery”: so he told an 
old tale. 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was king in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was born in a brahmin family at a village of that country. 
When he grew up, he learned the arts [249] at Takkasila, became an 
ascetic and reaching the Faculties and Attainments lived on roots and 
fruits in the Himalaya. At that time a being of jierfect merit fell fi-om 
the Heaven of the Thirty-three and was conceived as a girl inside a lotus 
in a pool: and when the other lotuses grew old and fell, that one grew 
great and stood. The ascetic coming to bathe saw it and thought, “ The 
other lotuses fall, but this one is grown groat and stands; wliy is this?" 
So he put on his bathing-dress and crossed to it, then ojiening the lotus 
he saw the girl. Feeling towards her as to a daughter he took her to 
his hut and tended her. When she came to sixteen years, she was 
beautiful, and in her beauty excelled the hue of man, but attained not 
the hue of gods. Sakka came to wait on the Bodhisatta. He saw tho 
maiden, asked and was told the way in which she was found, and then 
asked, “What ought she to receive?" “A dwelling-place and supply of 
raiment, ornament and food, 0 sir." He answered, “Very well, lord,' 
and created a crystal palace for her dwelling, made for her a bed, raiment 
and ornament, food and drink divine. The paluce descended and rested 
on the ground when she was going up ; when she had gone up it ascended 
and stayed in the air. She did various services to tho Bodhisatta as 
she lived in the palace. A forester saw this and asked, “What is this 
person to you, lord?" “My daughter.” So he went to Benares and told 
the king, “0 king, I have seen in the Himilaya a certain ascetic's daughter 
of such beauty.*' The king was caught by hearing this, and making the 
forester his guide he went with an army of the four divisions to that place, 
Mid pitching a camp he took tho forester and his retinue of ministen* 
»ad entered the hermitage. [250] He saluted the Bodhisatta and said, 
“Lord, womoi are a stain to the religious life; I will tend your daughter.*' 
» No. 428, infra. 
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Now the Bodhisatta had given the maiden the name Asaj^a because she 
was brought to him by his crossing the water owing to his doubt (asahka), 
“What is in this Jotus?” He did not say to the king directly, “Take her 
and go," but said, “If you know this maiden’s name, 0 great king, take her 
and go." “Lord, if you tell it, I shall know." “I shall not tell it, but 
when you know it take her and depart.” The king agreed, and thence- 
forth considered along with his ministers, “What may be her name?" He 
put forward all names hard to guess and talked with the Bodhisatta, saying, 
“Such and such will be her name": but the Bodhisatta said nay and 
refused him. So a year passed while the king was considering. Lions 
and other beasts seized his elephants and horses and men, there was danger 
from snakes, danger from flies, and many died worn out with cold. The 
king said to the Bodhisatta, “What need have I of her?" and took his way. 
The maiden Asanka stood at an open crystal window. The king seeing 
her said, “We cannot find your name, live here in the Him^aya, we will 
depart.” “ Great king, if you go you will never find a wife like me. In 
the Heaven of the Thirty -three, in the Cittalata garden, there is a creeper 
named Asivatl : in its fruit a divine drink is bom, and they who drink of 
it once are intoxicated for four months and lie on a divine couch ; it bears 
fruit once in a thousand years and the sons of the gods, though given to 
strong drink, [251] bear with their thirst for that divine drink saying, 
“We shall reap fruit from this," and come constantly throughout the 
thousand years to watch the plant saying, “ Is it well ? " But you grow 
discontented in one year : he who wins the fruit of his hope is happy, be 
not discontented yet," and so she spoke three stanzas : 

In heavenly garden grows As&vatl; 

Once in a thousand years, no more, the tree 

Bears fruit : for it the gods wait patiently. 

Hope on, 0 king, the fmit of hoM is sweet : 

A bird hoped on and never ownn defeat. 

His wish, thoi^h far away, he won complete: 

Hope on, 0 king : the finiit of hope is sweet. 

The king was caught by her words : he gathered his ministers again 
and guessed at the name, making ten guesses each time till another year 
was past. But her name was not among the ten, and so the Bodhisatta 
refused him. Again the king said, “What need have I of her? " and took 
his way. She showed herself at the window : and the king said, “Yon 
stay, we will depart.” [252] “Why depart, great king?" “1 cannot find 
your name." “ Great king, why can you not find it ? Hope is not without 
success ; a crane staying on a hill-top won his wish : why can you not 
win it ? Endure, great king. A crane bad its feeding-ground in a lotus-pool, 
but flying up lit on a hill-top : he stayed there that day and next day 
thought, * 1 am happily settled on this hill-top : if without going down I 
stay here finding food and drinking water and so dwell this day. Oh it 
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would be delightful.’ That very day Sakka, King of Jieaven, had cruHhed 
the Asuras and being now lord in the heaven of the Thirty-three was 
thinking, ‘My wishes have come to the pitch of fulfilment, is thei-e any 
one in the forest whose wishes are unfulfilled ? ’ So consid(*ring, he saw 
that crane and thouglit, ‘ I will bring this bird’s wishes to the pitch of 
fulfilment’: not far from the crane’s place of perch there is a stream, and 
Sakka sent the stream in full flood to the hill top : so the cran(‘ without 


moving ate fish and drank water and dwelt there that day : then the 
water fell and went away : so, great king, the ciane won fruition of tliat 
hope of his, and why will you not win it? Hope on,” she said, with the 
rest of the verse. T^he king, hearing her tale, was caught by her beauty 
and attracted by her words : he could not go away, but gathering his 
ministers, and getting a hundred names [-^>3] spent another year in 
guessing with these hundred names. At the end of tlnei* years he came 
to the Bodhisatta and asked, “ Will that name be among the hundred, 
lord?” “ You do not know it, great king.” He saluted the Bodhisatta, 
and saying, “We will go now,” he took his way. Tli(‘ maiden Asunka 
again stood by a crystal window. The king saw her and Siiid, “ You 
stay, we will depart.” “Why, gi-eat king?” “You satisfy me with 
words, but not with love: caught by your sweet words 1 havci spent here 
thiee years, now I will depart,” and he uttered thc.se stanzas : 


Vou please me but with words and not in detnl : 

The f^ntl^ flower, though fair, is but a wewl. 

Promise fair without performance on his friends one tlirows away, 
Never giving, ever hoarding . such is friendships sure doca_y. 

Men should speak when they will act, not promise what they cannot do: 
If they talk without performing, wise men sec them through and through. 
My troops are wastw, all my stores ai-o sjioiit, 

1 doubt my life is s]x>ilt: ’tis time 1 wont. 

[254] The maiden Asaiika hearing the king’s words said, “ Great king, 
you know my name, you have just said it ; tell my father my name, take 
me and go,” so talking with the king, she said : 

Prince, you have said the word that is my name : 

Come, king : my father will allow the claim. 

The king went to the Bodhisatta, saluted and said, “ Lord, your 
daughter is named Asanka.” “From the time you know her name, take 
her and go, great king.” He saluted the Bodhisatta, and coming to the 
crystal palace he said, “Lady, your father lias given you to me, come now.” 
“Come, great king, 1 will get my father’s leave,” she said, and coming 
down from the palace she saluted the Bodhisatta, got bis consent and 
came to the king. The king took her to Benares and lived happily with 
increased with sons and daughters. The Bodhisatta continued in 
anbroken meditation and was born in the Brahma world. 
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After the lesson^ the Master declared the Truths and identified the Birth 
After the Truths, the Brother was established in the Fruition of the First 
Path “Asankil was the former wife, the king was the discontented Brother, 
the ascetic was myself.” 


No. 381. 


MIaALOPA-JATAKA^ 


[255] “ Vour w(w, tny etc . — The Master told this tale iu Jetavana, of an 
unruly Brother. The Master asked the Brother, “Are you really unrulv?” Ho 
said, “Yes, lord”: and the Master saying, “You are not unnily for the first 
time ; formerly too through unruhness you did not the bidding of the wise and 
met your death by the Verambha^ winas,” told an old-world tale. 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was king in Benares, the Bodhi 
satta was born as a vulture by name Aparannagijjha, and dwelt among 
a retinue of vultures in Gijjhapabbata (Vultui-e 'Mountain). His son, 
Migalopa by name, was exceedingly strong and mighty ; he flew high 
above the reach of the other vultures. They told their king that his 
son flew very far. He called Migalopa, and saying, “Son, they say you 
fly too high: if you do, you will bring death on yourself," spoke three 
stanzas : 

Your ways, my son, to me unsafe appear, 

You soar too high, above our proi)er sphere. 

When earth is but a sqiiare field to your sight, 

Turn bock, my son, and dare no higher flight 

Other birds on soaring pinions lofty flight e’er now have tried, 

Struck by furious wind and tempest they have perished in their pride. 

[256] Miglllopa through disobedience did not do his father’s bidding, 
but rising and rising he passed the limit his father told him, clove even 
tlie Black Winds when he met them, and flew upwards till he met the 
Verambha winds in the face. They struck him, and at their mere stroke 
he fell into pieces and disappeared in the air. 

> Cf. no. 427 infra, 

* A wind so oallod from a sea of the same name, see DivuSvadana^ p. 105. 
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His aged father’s wise commands disdained, 
Beyond the Black, Verambha Winds he gained 

His wife, his children, all his household herd, 
All came to ruin through that froward bird. 

So they who heed not what their elders say. 
Like this proud vulture beyond bounds astray, 
Meet ruin, when right rules they disobey. 


After the lesson the Master identified the Birth. “At that time Migftlojia 
was the unruly Brother, Aparanna was myself.” 


No. 382. 

SIRIKALAKANNI-JATAKA. 


[257] “ Who is this,'' etc.— The Master told this tale in JeU vana concerning 
Anathapindika. From the time when ho was established in the fruition of the 
First Path he kept all the five first commandinents unbroken; so also did his 
wife, his sous and daughters, his hired servants and his workjwonlo. One day 
in the Hall of Truth they began to discuss whether Auftthaj>uiaika wm pure 
in his walk and his household also. The Master came and was told their 
suhiect; so ho said, “Brethren, the wise men of old had pure households, and 
tola an old tale. 


Once upon a time when Brahmodatta was king in Benares, the Bodhi- 
satta was a merchant, giving gifts, keeping the commands, and performing 
the fast day duties : and so his wife kept the five commands, and so also 
did his sons, his daughters and his servants and workpeople. So he was 
called the merchant SudparivAra (pure household). He thought, “If one 
of purer morals I should come, it would not l>e proper to give him 
my couch to sit on or my bed to lie on, but to give him one pure and 
unused”; so ho had an unused couch and bed prepared on one side in 
his presence-chamber. At that time in the Heaven of the Four Kings^ 
Kilakannl, daughter of Viriipakkha, and Siri, daughter of DhaUrattha, 
both together took many perfumes and garlands and went on the l^e 
Ajiotatta to play there. Now on that lake there ore many bathing- 

* These ate Dhatarat^ia, King of the North, Tiriiiha of the Sooth, Virftpakkha of 
^ Weei, and Veeeavana of the East. 
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places; the Buddhas bathe at their own place, the pacoekabuddbas at 
theirs, [258] the Brethren at theirs, the ascetics at theirs, the gods of the 
six K&ma-heaTens^ at theirs, and the goddesses at theirs. These two 
came thither and began to quarrel as to which of them should bathe first. 
K&lakan^ said, “I rule the world : it is proper that I bathe first.” 
Sin said, “I preside over the coui’se of conduct that gives lordship to 
mankiud ; it is proper that I bathe first.” Then both said, “ The Four 
Kings will know which of us ought to bathe first ” : so they went to them 
and asked which of the two was worthy to bathe first in Anotatta. 
Dhatarattha and Virupakkha said, “We cannot decide,” and laid the 
duty on Virulha and Vessavana. They too said, “We cannot decide, 
we will send it to our Lord’s feet” : so they sent it to Sakka. He heard 
their tale and thought, “Those two are the daughters of my vassals; 1 
cannot decide this case”: so he said to them, “There is in Benares a 
merchant called Suciparivara ; in his house are prepared an unused 
couch and bed ; she who can first sit or lie there is the proper one 
to bathe first.” Kalakamil hearing this on the instant put on blue' 
raiment and used blue ointment and decked herself with blue jewels 
she descended from the heaven as on a stone from a catapult, and just 
after the mid-watch of night she stood in the air, diffusing a blue light, 
not far from the merchant who was lying on a couch in the presence- 
chamber of his mansion. The merchant [259] looked and saw her: but to 
his eyes she was ungracious and unlovely. Talking to her he spoke the 
first stanza ; 

Who is this so dark of hue, 

So unlovely to the view? 

Who are you, whose daughter, say, 

How are we to know you, pray ? 

Hearing him, K&lakai^I spoke the second stanza : 

The great king YirQpakkha is my sire: 

1 am Misfortune, K&laka^pl dire: 

Give me the house-room near you I desire. 

Then the Bodhisatta spoke the third stanza: 

What the condu^ what the warn 
Of the men with whom you awell ? 

This is what my question prays : 

We will mark the answer well 

Then she, explaining her own qualities, spoke the fourth stanza : 

The hypocritcL the wanton, the morose, 

The mao of envy, greed and treachery: 

Such are the friends I love ; and I dispose 
Their gains that they may perish utterly. 

> Of whioh the Heaten of the Four Kings is the first 
* Bln# is the unloeky otdonr. 
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[260] She spoke also the fifth, sixth, and seventh stanzas : 

And dearer still are ire and hate to me, 

Slander and strife, libel and cruelty. 

The shiftless wight who knows not his own good, 

Resenting counsel, to his betters rude : 

The man whom folly drives, whom friends despise, 

He is my friend, in him my pleasure lies. 

[261] Then the Great Being, blaming her, spoke the eighth stanza : 

K&li, depart : there’s naught to please you here : 

To other lands and cities disappear. 

K&lakannI, hearing him, was sorrowful and spoke another stanza : 

I know you well : there’s naught to please mo hero 
Others are luckless, who amass much gear ; 

My brother-god and I will make it di8ap|>eiir. 

When she had gone, Siri the goddess, coming with raiment and oint- 
ment of golden hue and ornament of golden brightness to the door of the 
presence-chamber, diffusing yellow light, rested with even feet on level 
ground and stood respectful. The Bodhisatta seeing her repeated the first 
stanza : 

Who is this, divine of hue. 

On the ground so firm and true 1 
Who are you, whose daughter, say, 

How are we to know you, pray ? 

[262] Siri, hearing him, spoke the second stanza ; 

The great king Dhatarattha is my sire ; 

Fortune and Luck am I, and Wisdom men admire : 

Grant me the house-room with you 1 desire. 

Then 


What the oondu^ what the w^s 
Of the men with whom you dwell 7 
This is what my question prays; 

We will mark your answer well 

He who in cold and heat, in wind and sun. 

Mid thirst and hunger, snake and poison-fly. 

His present duty night and day hath done ; 

With him I dwell and love him faithfully. 

Gentle and friendly, righteous, liberal. 

Guileless and honest, upright, winning, bland. 
Meek in high place: I tinge his fortunes all, 

T.ilrft waves their hue through ocean that expand ^ 


PeTfal^>• vannam is really for the Sanskrit vriphan increarinff. 
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To friend or unfrien^ better, like or worse, 

Helper or foe, hj aark or open day. 

Whoso is km<^ without harsh word or curse, 

I am his friend, bring or dead, alway. 

But if a fool have won some love frnm me, 

And waxes proud and vain, 

His froward path of wantonness I flee, 

Like filthy stain. 

Each man’s fortune and misfortune are his own worlc not another’s : 

Neither fortune nor misfortune can a man make for his brothers. 

Such was Sirf’s answer when questioned by the merchant. 

[264] The Bodhisatta rejoiced at Sirl’s words, and said, Here is the 
pure seat and bed, proper for you ; sit and lie down there.” She stayed 
there and in the morning departed to the Heaven of the Four Great 
Kings and bathed first in lake Anotatta. The bed used by Sirl was called 
Sirisaya : hence is the origin of Sirisayana, and for this reason it is so 
called to this day. 


After the lesson the Master identified the Birth : “At that time the goddess 
Sirl was Uppalavaynft, the merchant Suci{>arivara was myself.” 


No. 383\ 


kukkuta-jAtaka 


[265] **Bird with winffi,” ste.— The Master told this tale in Jetavana, con- 
cerning a Brother who lon^ for the world. The Master asked him, “ Why do 
you long for the world ? ” “ Lord through passion, for I saw a woman adorned.” 
“ Brother, women are like cats, deceiving agobng to bring to ruin one who 
has come into their power,” so he told an old tale. 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was king 111 tJho 

Bodhisatta was bom as a cock and lived in the forest with a retinue of 
many hundred cocks. Not far away lived a she-cat: and she deceived 


* See Morris in Fblk^tort iL p. 882 . 
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by devioM the other oocks except the BodhisAtta and ate them ; but the 
Bodbiaatta did not fall into her power. She thought, “ ThU cook ii very 
crafty, but he knows not that I am crafty and skilful in device: it is 
good that I oi^ole him, saying, * I will be your wife,’ and so eat him when 
be oomee into my power.” She went to the root of the tree where he 
perched, and praying him in a speech preceded by praise of his beauty, she 
spoke the first stansa : 

Bird with wings that flash so gaily, crest that droops so gracefully, 

I will be your wife for nothing, leave the bough and come to me. 

The Bodhisatta hearing her thought, She has eaten all my relatives ; 
now she wishes to cajole me and eat me: I will get rid of her." So he 
spoke the second stanza : 

Lady fair and winning, you have four feet, I have only two : 

Beasts and birds shoiud never marry : for some other husband sue. 

[266] Then she thought, “ He is exceedingly crafty ; by some device 
or other I will deceive him and eat him so she B|)oke the third stanza: 

I will bring thee youth and beauty, pleasant 8|)eech and courtesy : 

Honoured wife or simple slave-girl, at thy pleasure deal with me. 

Then the Bodhisatta thought, “ It is best to revile her and drive her 
away,” so he spoke the fourth stanza : 

Thou hast drunk my kindred’s blood, and roblied and slain them cruelly : 

“ Honoured wife” ! there is no honour in your heart when wooing ma 

She was driven away and did not endure to look at hiui again. 

So when they see a hero, women sly, 

(Compare the cat and cock,) to tempt him try. 

He that to great occasion fails to rise 
’Neath foeman’s feet in sorrow prostrate lies. 

[267] One prompt a crisis in his fate to see, 

As cock from cat, escapes his enemy. 

These are stanzas inspiiod by Perfect Wisdom. 


His lesson ended, the Master declared the Truths and identi6ed the Birth 
sfter the Truths, the backsliding Brother was established in the fruition of 
the First Path “At that time de cock was myself." 
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No. 381^ 

DHAMMADDHAJA-JATAKA. 


'^Practise virtys*' e<c.— The Maeter told this tale while dwelling in Jetavana, 
of a deceitful Brother. He said, “ Brethren, this man is not deceitful now for 
the first time” : so he told an old-world tale. 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was king in Benares, the Bodhi 
satta was born as a bird : when he grew up he lived amidst a retinue of 
birds on an island in the middle of the sea. Certain merchants of KLsi 
got a travelled crow and started on a voyage by sea. In the midst of the 
sea the ship was wrecked. The crow reached that island and thought, 
“Here is a great flock of birds, it is good that I use deceit on them and eat 
their eggs and young”: so he descended in their midst and opening his 
mouth stood with one foot on the ground. “Who are you, master?” they 
asked. “I am a holy person.” “Why do you stand on one foot?” “if 
I put down the other one, [268] the earth could not bear me.” “Then 
why do you stand with your mouth 0 |>en?” “We eat no other food, we 
only drink the wind;” and with this he called these birds and saying, “1 
will give you a sermon, you listen,” he spoke the first stanza by way 
of a sermon ; 

Practise virtue, brethren, bless you! practise virtue, I rei)eat: 

Here and after virtuous people have their happiness complete. 

The birds, not knowing that be said this with deceit to eat their eggs, 
praised him and spoke the second stanza : 

Surely a righteous fowl, a blessed bird, 

He preaches on one leg the holy word. 

The birds, believing that wicked one, said, “Sir, you take no other 
food but feed on wind only : so pray watch our eggs and young,” so they 
went to their feeding-ground. That sinner when they went away ate his 
bellyful of their eggs and young, and when they came again he stood 
calmly on one foot with his mouth open. The birds not seeing their 
children when they came made a great outcry, “Who can be eating 
them?” but saying, “This crow is a holy person,” they do not even 
suspect him. Then one day the Bodhisatta thought, “ There was nothing 


* Sm Morris in Folk-Ion Jomaly ii. p. 304. 
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wrong here formerly, it only began since this one came, it is good to try 
him”: so making as if he were going to feed with the other birds he 
turned back and stood in a secret placa [269] The crow, confident 
because the birds were gone, rose and went and ate the eggs and young, 
then coming back stood on one foot with his mouth open. When the 
birds came, their king assembled them all and said, “ I examined to-day 
the danger to our children, and I saw this wicked crow eating them, we 
will seize him”: so getting the birds together and surrounding the crow 
he said, “ If he flees, let us seize him,” and spoke the remaining stanzas : 

You know not his wi^s, when this bird you praise: 

You spoke with i^lish tongue: 

“Virtue,” he’ll say, and “Virtue°’ aye, 

But he eats our eggs and young. 

The things he preaches with his voice 
His members never do: 

His Virtue is an empty noise. 

His righteousness untrue. 

At heart a hypocrite, his language charms, 

A black snake slinking to his hole is he: 

He cozens by his outward coat of arms 
The country-folk in their simplicity. 

Strike him down with beak and pinion. 

Tear him with your claws: 

Death to such a dastard minion, 

Traitor to our cause. 

[270] With these words the leader of the birds himself sprang up and 
struck the crow in the head with his beak, and the rest struck him with 
beaks and feet and wings: so he died. 


At the end of the lesson, the Master identified the Birth : “At that time the 
crow was the deceitful Brother, the king of the birds was myself” 


No. 385. 


NANDIYAMIGA-JiTAKA. 


" m ffotothB Pcurk^ The ICasisr told this in Jetavaoa, of a 
Brother who supported his mother. He asked the Brother, “Is it true that you 
lay fblkr “Yes, lord.” “What are they I" “My father and motW, 
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lord.” “Well done, well done, Brother: jou keep up the rule of the wise meu 
of old, for they too even when bom as bi^ts gave their life for their parents,” 
and so he told an old tale. 


Onoe upon a time when the Kosala king was reigning over the KosalaR 
in S&keta (Oudh), the Bodhisatta was bom as a deer ; when he grew up 
he was named Nandiyamiga, and being excellent in character and conduct 
he supported his father and mother. The Kosala king was intent on the 
chase, and went every day to hunt jvith a great retinue, so that his people 
could not follow farming and their trades. The people gathered together 
and consulted, saying, “ Sirs, this king of ours is destroying our trades, 
our home-life is perishing; what if we were to enclose the Ahjanavana park, 
providing a gate, digging a tank and sowing grass there, then go into the 
forest with sticks and clubs in our hands, beat the thickets, and so expelling 
the deer and driving them along force them into the park like cows into 
a pent then we would close the gate, send word to the king and go about 
our tradea” “That is the way,” they said, and so with one will they made 
the park ready, and then entering the wood enclosed a space [271] of a 
league each way. At the time Nandiya had taken his father and mother 
into a little thicket and was lying on the ground. The people with various 
shields and weapons in their hands encircled the thicket arm to arm ; and 
some entered it looking for deer. Nandiya saw them and thought, “ It is 
good that I should abandon life to-day and give it for my parents,” so rising 
and saluting his parents he said, “ Father and mother, these men will see 
us three if they enter this thicket ; you can survive only in one way, and 
your life is best : 1 will give you the gift of your life, standing by the ' 
skirts of the thicket and going out as soon as they beat it: then they will 
think there can be only one deer in this little thicket and so will not 
enter : be heedful ” : so he got their permission and stood ready to run. 
As soon as the thicket was beaten by the people standing at its skirU and 
shouting he came out, and they thinking there would be only one deer 
there did not enter. Nandiya went among the other deer, and the 
people drove them along into the park ; then closing the gate they told the 
king and went to their own homes. From that time the king always went 
hini^lf and shot a deer ; then he either took it and went away, or sent for 
it had it fetched. The deer arranged their turns, and ho to whom the 
turn came stood on one side; and they Uke him when shot Nandiya 
drank water from the tank, and ate the grass, but his turn did not come 
yet Then after many days his parents longing to soe him thought, “ Our 
son Nandiya, king ^ deer, was strong as an elephant and of perfect 
health: if he is alive he will certainly leap the fence and come to see 
na; we will send him [273] word” ; so they stood near the road and 
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leeiog a brahmin they asked in human voice, ‘‘Sir, where are you 
going f” ^*To S&keta,*' he said; so sending a message to their son they 
spoke the first stana : 

Will you go to the King’s Park, brahmin, when Oiidh you’re travelling through? 
Find out om% dear son Kandiya and tell him our message true, 

“Your father and mother are stricken in years and their hearts are fain for you." 

The brahmin, saying, “ It is well," accepted, and going to S&keta next 
day entered the park, and asked “ Which is Naudiya?" The deer came 
near him and said, “I.” The brahmin told bis message. Nandiya, 
hearing it, said, ** I might go, brahmin ; I might certainly leap the fence 
and go: but I have enjoyed regular food and drink from the king, and 
this stands to me as a debt : besides I have lived long among these deer, 
and it is improper for me to go away without doing good to this king and 
to them, or without showing my strength : but when my turn oomes 1 will 
do good to them and come gladly": and so explaining this, he spoke two 
stanzas : 


I owe the Kina mv daily drink and food: 

I cannot go till I have made it good. 

To the King’s arrows I’ll expose my side; 

Then see my mother and be justified. 

[273] The brahmin hearing this went away. Afterwards on the day 
when his turn came, the king with a great retinue came into the park. 
The Bodhisatta stood on one side: and the king saying, “ I will shoot the 
deer," fitted a sharp arrow to the string. The Bodhisatta did not run 
away as other animals do when soared by the fear of death, but fearless 
I and making his charity his guide he stood firm, exposing his side with 
mighty riba. The king owing to the efficacy of his love could not 
discharge the arrow. The Bodhisatta said, ** Great king, why do you not 
shoot the arrow? shoot t" ’’King of deer, I cannot." “Then see the 
merit of the virtuous^ 0 great king.” Then the king, pleased with the 
Bodhisatta, dropped his bow and said, “This senseless length of wood 
knows your merit: shall I who have sense and am a man not know it? 
forgive me ; I give you security." “ Great king, you give me security, but 
what will this herd of deer in the park do ? " “I give it to them too." 
So the Bodhisatta, having gained security for all deer in the park, for 
birds in the air and fishes in the water, in the way described in the 
Higrodha Birth, established the king in the five commands and said, 
“Great king, it is good for a king to rule a kingdom by forsaking the 
^•ys of witmgdoing, not ofiending against the ten kingly virtues and 
acting with just rightaonsneea 


* There is a pan here on ffutfam which means merit or etring. 
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[974] Alms, morak, charity, justice and penitence, 

Peace, mildness, mercy, meekness, patience: 

These virtues planted in my soul I feel. 

Thence springs up Love and perfect inward weal” 

With these words he showed forth the kingly virtues in the form of a 
stanza, and after staying some days with the king he sent a golden dnio) 
round the town, proclaiming the gift of security to all beings : and then 
saying, 0 king, be watchful,’* he went to see his parents. 

Of old in Oudh a king of deer I bight, 

By name and nature, Nandiya, Delight 

To loll me in his deer-park came the King, 

His bow was bent, his arrow on the string. 

To the King’s arrow I exposed my side; 

Then saw my mother ana was jurtified. 

These were the stanzas inspired by Perfect Wisdom. 


At the end, the Master declared the Truths, and identified the Birth At 
the end of the Truths, the Brother who supported his mother was established in 
the First Path:— “At that time the father and mother were members of the 
royal fkmily, the brahmin was Stoiputta, the king Ananda, the deer myself.” 


No. 386. 

kharaputta-jAtaka\ 

[275] **Ooat9 are atvpui,” — The Master told this tale in Jetavana, oon- 
oerning temptation of a Brother by his former wife. When the Brother confessed 
that he was longing for Uie world, the Master said, “ Brother, this woman does 
▼on hann : formerly also you came into the fire through her and were saved 
mmi death by sages,” so he told an old tale. 


Onoe upon a time when a king named Senaka was reigning in Benares, 
the Bodhisatta was Sakka. The king Senaka was friendly with a certain 
nkga-king. This nAga-king, they say, left the n&ga-world and ranged the 

> For variantB on this story see Benfsy in Orient and Occident, voL ii. pp. 158 fl., 
and the sesond sloty in the Arabian Mights. 
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earth seeking food. The village boys seeing him said, This is a snake,” 
and struck him with clods and other things. The king, going to amuse 
himself in his garden, saw them, and being told they were beating a 
snake, said, “Don’t let them beat him, drive them away”; and this was 
done. So the n&ga<king got his life, and when he went back to the nAga- 
world, he took many jewels, and coming at midnight to the king’s bed- 
chamber he gave them to him, saying, “ I got my life through you ” : so 
he made friendship with the king and came again and again to see him. 
He appointed one of his n&ga girls, insatiate in pleasures, to be near 
the king and protect him ; and he gave the king a charm, saying, “ If 
ever you do not see her, repeat this charm.” One day the king went to 
the garden with the n&ga girl and was amusing himself in the lotus-tank. 
The n&ga girl seeing a water-snake quitted her human shape and made 
love with him. The king not seeing the girl said, [276] “Where is she 
gonel” and repeated the spell : then he saw her in her misconduct and 
struck her with a piece of bamboo. She went in anger to the n&ga-world, 
and when she was asked, “Why are you cornel” she said, “Your fHend 
struck me on the back because I did not do his bidding,” shewing the 
mark of the blow. The n&ga-king, not knowing the truth, called four 
n&ga youths and sent them with orders to enter Senaka’s bed chamber and 
destroy him like chaff by the breath of their nostrils. They entered the 
chamber at the royal l>ed-time. As they came in, the king was saying to 
the queen : “ Lady, do you know where the n&ga-girl has gone ? ” “ King, I 
do not” “ To-day when we were bathing in the tank, she quitted her shape 
and misconducted herself with a water-snake : I said, * Don’t do that,’ and 
struck her with a piece of bamboo to give her a lesson : and now I fear 
she may have gone to the n&ga-world and told some lie to my friend, 
destroying his good-will to me.” The young n&gas hearing this turned 
back at onoe to the n&ga-world and told their king. He being moved 
went instantly to the king’s chamber, told him all and was forgiven : then 
lie said, “ In this way I make amends,” and gave the king a charm giving 
knowledge of all sounds : “ This, O king, is a priceless spell : if you give 
anyone this spell you will at once enter the fire and die.” The king said, 

“ It is well,” and accepted it. From that time he understood the voice 
even of ante. One day be was sitting on the dais eating solid food with 
honey and molassee ; and a drop of honey, a drop of molasses, and a 
monel of cake fell on the ground. Am ant seeing this comes crying, 
‘*The king’s honey-jar is broken on the dais, his molasses-cart [277] and 
cake-cart are upset ; come and eat honey and molasses and cake.” The 
hing hearing the cry laughed. The queen being near him thought, “What 
has the king seen that be laughs f” When the king had eaten his solid 
food and bathed and sat down cross-legged, a fly said to his wife, “ Gome, 
^y, let us enjoy love.” She said, “ Excuse me for a little, husband : they 
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will loon be bringing perfumes to the king ; as he perfumes himself some 
powder will fall at his feet : I will stay there and become fragrant, then 
we will enjoy ourselves lying on the king’s back.” The king hearing the 
voice laughed again. The queen thought again, “ What has he seen that 
he laughs 1 ” Again when the king was eating his supper, a lump of rice 
fell on the ground. The ants cried, ** A wagon of rice has broken in the 
king’s palace, and there is none to eat it.” The king hearing this laughed 
again. The queen took a golden spoon and helping him reflected, ** Is it 
at the sight of me that the king laughs 1 ” She went to the bed-chamber 
with the king and at bed-time she asked, Why did you laugh, 0 king!” 
He said, What have you to do with why I laugh 1 ” but being asked 
again and again he told her. Then she said, **Qive me your spell of 
knowledge.” He said, **It cannot be given”: but though repulsed she 
pressed him again. 

The king said, *^If 1 give you this 8))ell, I shall die.” **£ven though 
you die, give it me.” The king, being in the power of womankind, 
saying, **lt is well,” consented and went to the park in a chariot, saying, 
I shall enter the Are after giving away this spell.” At that moment, 
Sakka, king of gods, looked down on the earth and seeing this case 
said, *'This foolish king, knowing that he will enter the fire through 
womankind, is on his way ; I will give him his life ” : so he took Suj&, 
daughter of the Asuras, and went to Benares. [278] He became a he-goat 
and made her a she-goat, and resolving that the people should not see them, 
he stood before the king’s chariot. The king and the Sindh asses yoked 
in the chariot saw him, but none else saw him. For the sake of starting 
talk he was as if making love with the she-goat. One of the Sindh asses 
yoked in the chariot seeing him said, ** Friend goat, we have heard before, 
but not seen, that goats are stupid and shameless : but you are doing, with 
all of 08 looking on, this thing that should be done in secret and in a 
private place, and are not ashamed : what we have heard before agrees 
with this that we see:” and so he spoke the first stanza : 

* Goats are stupid,’ sa^ the wise man, and the words are sorely true : 

This one knows not he’s parading what in secret be should do. 

The goat hearing him spoke two stanns : 

O, sir donkey, think and realise your own stupidity, 

You’re tied with ropes, your jaw is wrench^ and very downcast is 
your eye. 

When you’re loosed, you don’t escape. Sir, that’s a stupid habit too ; 

And that Senaka you carry, he’s mwe stupid still than you. 

[279] The king understood the talk of both animals, and hearing it he 
qui^ly sent away the chariot The ass hearing the goat’s talk spoke the 
fourth stansa : 
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Well, Sir king of goata, jou ftilly know my great stupidity : 

But bow Senaka ia stupid, prithee do explain to me. 

The goat explaining thia apoke the fifth stanza ; — 

He who his own special treasure on his wife will throw away, 

Cannot keep her faithful ever and his life he mnst l)etray. 

The king hearing hia words said, **King of goats, ymi will surely act 
for iny advantage : tall me now what is right for me to do.” Then the 
goat said, “ King, to all animals no one is dearer than self : it is not good 
[280] to destroy oneself and abandon the honour one has gained for the 
sake of anything that is dear”: so he spoke the sixth stanza ; — 

A kinff, like thee, may have conceived desire 
Ana yet renounced it if his life’s the co.st ; 

Life ia the chief thing : what can man seek higher ? 

If life’s secured, desires need ne’er be crossed. 

So the Bodhisatta exhorted the king. The king, delighted, asked, 
“ King of goats, whence come you ?” “I am Sakka, 0 king, come to save 
you from death out of pity for you.” “ King of gods, I promised to give 
her the charm : what am I to do now 1 ” There is no need for the ruin 
of both of you : you say, ‘ It is the way of the craft,’ and have her beaten 
with some blows : by this means she will not get it.” The king said, “ It 
is well,” and agreed. The Bodhisatta after exhortation to the king went 
to Sakka’s heaven. The king went to the garden, had the queen sum- 
moned and then said, ‘*Lady, will you have the charm ? ” “Yes, lord.” 
“Then go through the usual custom.” “What custom?” “A hundred 
stripes [281] on the back, but you must not make a sound.” She consented 
through greed for the charm. The king made his slaves take whips and 
beat her on both sides. She endured two or three stripes and then cried, 
“I don’t want the charm.” The king said, “You would have killed me 
to get the charm,” and so flogging the skin off her back he sent her away. 
After that she could not bear to talk of it again. 


At the end of Um lesson the Master declared the Truths, and identified the 
Birth : — at ti^ end of the Truths, the Brother was established in the First Path 
“At that time the king was the discontented brother, the queen his former 
^f«i the steed Sftriputta, and SaUca was myself” 
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No. 387. 

SCCI-JATAKA. 


threaded,'' c^c.—The Master told this tale while dwelling in Jetavaiui, 
concerning the perfection of wisdom. The occasion of the tale will be given in 
the Mahftummaggah The Master addressed the brethren, “This is not the first 
time the Tath&gata is wise and skilled in devices,” and so he told an old tale. 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was king in Benares, the Bodhi- 
satta was bom in the kingdom of Kasi in a smith's family, and when be 
grew up he became excellent in the craft. His parents were poor. Not 
far from their village was another smith’s village of a thousand houseR. 
The principal smith of the thousand was a favourite of the king, rich and 
of great substance. His daughter was exceedingly beautiful, like to a 
nymph of heaven, with all the auspicious marks of a lady of the land. 
People came from the villages round to have razors, axes, ploughshares 
and goads made, and generally saw that maiden. When they went back 
to their own villages, they praised her beauty [ 282 ] in the places where 
men sit and elsewhere. The Bodhisatta, being attracted by merely hearing 
of her, thought, “I will make her my wife”: so he took iron of the best 
kind, and made one delicate strong needle which pierced dice and floated on 
water; then he made a sheath for it of the same kind and pierced dice with 
it : and in the same way he made seven sheaths : how he made them 
is not to be told, for such work prospers through the greatness of Bodhi 
sattas’ knowledge. Then he put the needle in a tube and placing it in a 
case he went to that village and asked for the street where the head- 
smith’s house was : then standing at the door be said, “ Who will buy for 
money from my hand a needle of this kind?” describing the needle, and so 
standing by the head-smith’s house he spoke the first stanza : — 

Quickly threaded, smooth and straight, 

Polished with emery. 

Sharp of point and delicate, 

Needles! who will buy? 

After this he praised it again and spoke the second stanm 

Quickly threaded, strong and straight, 

Rounded properly. 

Iron thev will penetrate, 

Neemes! who will buy? 


No. 646, Tol. Ti. 
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[283] At that nioraeut the maiden wa« fanning her father with a palm- 
leaf as he lay on a little bed to allay discomfort after his early meal, and 
hearing the Bodhisatta’s sweet voice, as if she had been sickened by a fresh 
lump of meat, and had the discomfort extinguished by a thousand pots of 
water, she said, “Who is this hawking needles with sweet voice in a village 
of smiths? For what business has he come? I will 6nd out”: so laying 
down the palm-fan she went out and spoke with him outside, standing in 
the verandah. The purpose of Bodhisattiis prospers : it was for her sake 
he had come to that village. She speaking with him said, “Young man, 
dwellers in all the kingdom come to this village for needles and the like : 
it is in folly you wish to sell needles in a village of smiths ; though you 
declare the praise of your needle all day no one will take it from your 
hand ; if you wish to get a price, go to another village ” : so she spoke two 
stanzas : — 

Our hooks are sold, both up and down. 

Men know our needles well : 

We all are smiths in this good town : 

Needles! who can sell? 

In iron-work we have renown, 

In weapons we excel • 

We all are smiths in this good town : 

Needles! who can sell? 

The Bodhisatta hearing her words said, “ Lady, you say this not 
knowing and in ignorance and so he spoke two stanzas : — 

[284] Though all are smiths in this good town, 
r et skill can needles sell ; 

For masters in the craft will own 
A first-rate article. 

Lady, if once your father know 
This needle made by me; 

On me your hand he would bestow 
Ana all his pro[jerty. 

The head-smith hearing all their talk called his daughter and asked, 
“Who is that you are talking to?” “Father, a man selling needles.” 
“Then call him here.” She went and called him. The Bodhisatta 
saluted the head-smith and stood by. The head-smith asked, “ Of what 
village are you?” “I am of such a village and son of such a smith.” 
“ Why are you come here?” “To sell needles.” “Come, let us see your 
needle.” [285] The Bodhisatta, wishing to declare bis qualities among 
* them all, said, “ Is not a thing seen in the midst of all better than one 
seen by each singly?” “Quite right, friend.” So he gathered all the 
smiths together and in their midst said, “Sir, take the needle.” “Master, 
have an anvil brought and a bronze dish full of water.” This was done. 

Bodhisatta took the needle-tube from the wrapi>er and gave it to 
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them. The head-smith taking it asked, ‘‘Is this the needle t” *'No, it 
is not the needle, it is the sheath.** He examining could not see end nor 
tip. The Bodhisatta, taking it from them, drew ofT the sheath with his 
nail Hnd showing it to the people with “This is the needle, this is the 
sheath,” he put the needle in the master's hand and the sheath at his feet. 
Again when the master said, “ This is the needle, I suppose,” he answered, 
“ This too is a needle-sheath” ; then he struck it off with his nail, and so he 
laid six sheaths in succession at the head-smith's feet and saying, “ Here is 
the needle,” laid it on his hand. The thousand smiths snapped their 
hngers in delight, and the waving of cloths began ; then the head-smith 
asked, “Friend, what is the strength of this needle?** “Master, have 
this anvil raised up by a strong man and a water-vessel set under the 
anvil : then strike the needle straight into the anvil.” He had this done 
and struck the needle by the point into the anvil. The needle' piercing 
the anvil lay across on the surface of the water not moving a hair’s 
breadth up or down. All the smiths said, “We have never heard all this 
time even by rumour that there are such smiths as this : ” so they 
snapped their fingers and waved a thousand cloths. [286] The head- 
smith called his daughter and in the midst of the assembly saying, “This 
maiden is a suitable match for you,” he |)Oured water on* them and 
gave her away. And afterwards when the head-smith died the Bodhisatta 
became head-smith in the village. 


After the lesson, the Master declared the Truths and identified the Birth 
“The smith’s daughter was RAhula’s mother, the clever young smith was 
myself” 


No. 388. 


TUl^rpiLA-jATAKA. 


$trangt to-dew," Me. The Master told this tale while dwelling in 
Jetavana, oonoerning a brother who feared death. He was born in SAvattm of 
good femily and was ordained in the Faith : but be feared death and when he 
heard even a little moving of a bough, or felling of a stick or vmoe of bird or 


* R ea din g adkikanmim: bet w« are not eertain of the meaning. 

* Bee Oolebrooke’s £««eyt, v<d. i. p. 98S. 
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boAut or auy Huch thing, hii was frightened by the foiir of death, and wont away 
shaking like a hare wounded in the belly. The Brethren in tho Hall of Tnith 
began to discuss, saying, ^‘Sirs, they say a cerbun Brother, fearing death, mtiN 
away shaking when he noars even a little sound: now to beings in this world 
death is oeriun, life uncertain, and should not this lie wisely Intriio in mind?” 
The Master found that this was their subject and that the Brother allowed he 
was afraid of death : so he said, “ Brethren, he is not afraid of death for the Hrst 
time,” and so he told an old tale. 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was king in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was conceived by a wild sow ; in due time she lirought forth 
two male young. One day she took them and lay down in a pit. An 
old woman of a village at the gate of Benares was coming home with a 
basket-full of cotton from the cotton field [287] and tajiping the ground 
with her stick. The sow heard the sound, and in fear of death left her 
young and ran away. The old woman saw the young pigs, and feeling 
towards them as to children of her own she put them in the basket and 
took them home: then s^e called the elder Mahatundila (Big-snout), the 
younger Cullatundila (Little-snout), and reared them like children. In 
time they grew up and became fat When the old woman was asked 
to sell them for money, she answered, “They are my children,” and would 
not sell them. On a certain feast-day some lewd fellows were drinking 
strong drink, and when their meat was done they considered where they 
could get meat : finding out that there were pigs in the old woman’s house, 
they took money and going there, said, “ Mother, take this money and 
give us one of those piga” She said, ‘‘Enough, young men : are there 
people who would give thejr children to buyers to eat their fiesli ? ” and so 
itifused them. The fellows said, “ Mother, pigs cannot be childi'eii of men, 
give them to us ” : but they could not get this though they aske<1 again 
and again. Then they made the old woman drink strong drink, and when 
she was drunk, saying, “Mother, what will you do with the pigs? take the 
money and spend it,” they put pieces of money in her hand. She took 
the pieces saying, “I cannot give you Mah&tuiidila, take Cullatundila.” 
“Where is he?” “There he is in that bush.” “Call him.” “I don’t 
see any food for him.” The fellows sent for a vessel of rice at a price. 
The old woman took it, and filling the pig’s trough which stood at the door 
•he waited by it. Thirty fellows stood by with nooses in their hands. 
The old woman called him, “Come, little Cullatundila, come.” [288] MahA- 
tu^ila, hearing this, thought^ “ All ibis time mother has never given the 
cftll to OaUatnndila, she always calls me first ; certainly some danger most 
arisen lor us to-day.” He told his younger brother, saying, “Brother, 
*^^^oiher is calling you, go and find out.” He went out, and seeing them 
standing by the food-trough he thought, “ Death is come upon me to-day,” 
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and so iu fear of death li« turned back shaking to his brother ; and when 
he came back he could not contain himself but reeled about shaking. 
Mah&tundila seeing him said, ^'Brother, you are shaking to-day and reeling 
and watching the entrance: why are you doing sol” He, explaining the 
thing that he had seen, spoke the first stanza : — 

Something strange to-day I fear ; 

The trough is full, and mistress by; 

Men, noose in hand, are standing near : 

I’o eat apj>earH a jeojmrdy. 

Then the Bodhisatta hearing him said, Brother Cullatundila, the 
purpose for which my mother rears pigs all this time [289] has to-day 
come to its fulfilment: do not grieve,” and so with sweet voice and the 
ease of a Buddha he expounded the law and spoke two stanzas : — 

You fear, and look for aid, and quake. 

But, helpless, whither can you flee? 

We’re fattened for our flesh’s sake : 

Eat, Tundila, and cheerfully. 

Plunge bold into the crystal pool. 

Wash all the stains of sweat away : 

You’ll find our ointment wonderful. 

Whose fragrance never can decay. 

As he considered the Ten Perfections, setting the Perfection of Love 
before him as his guide, and uttered the first line, his voice reached and 
extended to Benares over the whole twelve leaguea At the instant of 
hearing it, the {leople of Benares from kings and viceroys downwards came, 
and those who did not come stood listening in their houses. The king’s 
men breaking down the bush levelled the ground and scattered sand. The 
drunkenness left the lewd fellows, and throwing away the nooses they 
stood listening to the law and the old woman’s drunkenness left her also. 
The Bodhisatta began to preach the law to Cullatun^a among the 
multitude. 

[290J Cullatundila hearing him, thought, “ My brother says so to me : 
but it is never our custom to plunge into the pool, and by bathing to 
w'ash away sweat from our bodies and after taking away old stain to get 
new ointment : why does my brother say so to me 1 ” So he spoke the 
fourth stanza:— 


But what is that fair crystal }xx>l, 

And what the stains of sweat, 1 pray? 

And w'hat the ointment wonderful. 

Whose fragrance never can decay? 

The Bodhisatta hearing this said, **Then listen with attentive ear,” 
and so expounding the law with the ease of a Buddha he spoke these 
stanzas : — 
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The law ia the fair crystal pool, 

Sin is the stain of sweat, they say : 

Virtue’s the ointment wonderful, 

Whose fragrance never will decay. 

Men that lose their life are glad, 

Men that keep it feel annoy : 

Men should die and not bo sad. 

As at mid-month M festal joy. 

[292] So the Great Being expounded the law in a sweet voice with a 
Buddha’s charm. The multitude by thousands snapped their hngers 
and waved their cloths, and the air was full of the cry, “Good, good.” 
The king of Benares honoured the Bodhisatta with royal place, and giving 
glory to the old woman he caused both pigs to be bathed in perfumed 
water, and clothed with robes, and ornamented with jewels on the neck, 
and put them in the position of his sons in the city : so he guarded them 
with a great retinue. The Bodhisatta gave the five commands to the 
king, and all the inhabitants of Benares and K&si kept tlie commands. 
The Bodhisatta preached the law to them on the holy days (new and 
full moon), and sitting in judgment decided cases : while he lived there 
were no bringei's of unjust suits. Afterwards the king died. The Bodhi- 
satta did the last honours to his body: then he caused a book of judgments 
to be written and said, “By observing this book ye should settle suits”: 
so having expounded the Law to the people and preached to them with 
seal, he went to the foi*e»t with Cullatundila while they all wept and 
lamented. Then the Bodhisatta’s preaching went on for sixty thousand 
years. 


[293] After the lesson, the .Ma.ster docbined the Truths and identified the 
Birth :--at the end of the Tniths the Brother who feared death was osUblished 
m the fruition of the first Path.— “In those days the king was Ananda, 
Cullatundila was the Brother who fears death, the multitude was the Congre- 
gation, Mahitui^dila myself.” 


No. 389. 


SU VAIS’ AKAKKAJA-J AT AKA. 

^Oold-dawed creature,” etc.— The Master told this tale when dwelling in the 
fiwn boo-grove, of Ananda’s dying for his sake. The occasion is told in the 
Khandah&lai Birth about the hiring of bowmen, and in the CuUahaipsa* Birth 


» No. 542, Tol. Ti. 


> No. 588, vol. V. 
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about the i-Oiiv of the elej»haiit DJwiwjjfila *. Then the^ Itogan a diai iifitiion in tin 
Hall of Truth : “Sim, h/is the Elder Aminin, Treasiuvr of the LiWf who attnmod 
hU the wisdom jmsfiible to one still under discipline, given up his life for the 
l*erfect Buddha when Dhanajvlln cjimc 't” The Master aitne and was told the 
Hubiect of their discussion ; lie said, “ lirothor, in former times also Ananda gave 
lip his life for me;” and so he told an old talc. 


Once upon a time tliere was a brahmin village called S&lindiya on the 
east side of Kajagahti. The Bodhisatta was bom there in that village in a 
brahmin farmer’s family. When he grew up he settled down and worked 
a farm of a thousand karisas* in a district of Magadha to the north-east of 
the village. One day he had gone to the field with his men, and giving 
them orders to plough he went to a great pool at the end of the field to 
wash his face. In that ]K>ot there lives a crab of golden hue, beautiful and 
charming. The Bodhisatta having chewed his toothpick went down into 
the pool. When he was washing his mouth [^04], the crab came near. 
Then he lifted up the emb and taking it laid it in his outer garment : and 
after doing his work in the field he put the crab again in the pool and 
went home. From that time when going to the field he always went fii^st 
to that pool, laid the crab in his outer garment and then went about his 
work. 8o a strong feeling of confidence arose b(;tween them. The Bodhi- 
satta came to the field constantly. Now in his eyes were seen the five 
graces and the thi’ee circles very pure. A she-crow in a nest on a jialm in 
that corner of the field saw his eyes, and wishing to eat them said to the 
he-crow, “Husband, I have a longing.” “Longing for what?” “1 wish 
to eat the eyes of a certain brahmin.” “ Your longing is a bad one : who 
will be able to get them for you?” “ T know that you can’t : but in the 
aiit-hill near our tree there lives a black snake : wait on him : he will bite 
the brahmin and kill him, then you will teai* out his eyes and bring them 
to ma” He agreed and afterwards waited on the black snake. The crab 
was grown great at the time when the seed sown by the Bodhisatta was 
sprouting. One day the snake Mud to the crow, “ Friend, you are always 
waiting on me: what can I do for you?” “Sir, your female slave has 
taken a longing for the eyes of the master of this field : I wait on you in 
hopes of getting hU eyes through your favour.” The snake said, “ Well, 
that is not difficult, you shall get them,” and so encouraged him. Next 
day the snake lay waiting for the brahmin’s coming, hidden [295] in 
the grass, by the boundary of the field where he came The Bodhisatta 

• See introdnetory story to No. 21, Vol. i,; MiliHdupttUko, p. 207. 

* Aoeordiag to ChUdars, Pali fHttioHar^ s.v. amiuanam, this woold be about 
thousand aeres. 
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eDtering the pool And WAshiug bis mouth felt a leturn of affection for the 
enbf And embrAcing it laid it in his outer garment and went to the held. 
The snake saw him come, and rushing swiftly forward bit him in the flesh 
of the calf and having made him fall on the s|>ot fled to his ant-lull. The 
fall of the Bodhisatta, the spring of the golden crab from the garment, and 
the perching of the crow on the Bodhisatta’s breast followed close on each 
other. The crow perching put his beak into the Bodhisatta’s eyes. The 
crab thought, “ It was through this crow that the danger came on my 
friend : if I seize him the snake will come,” so seizing the crow by the 
neck with its claw firmly as if in a vice, he got weary and then locked him 
a little. The crow called on the snake, “ Friend, why ilo you forsake me 
and run away? this crab troubles me, come ere 1 die,” and so spoke the 
first stanza : — 

Gold-clawed creature with projecting cye.s, 

Tarn-bred, hairless, chid in Itony shell, 

He has caught me . hear my woeful cries ' 

Why do you leave a mate that loves }ou well > 

The snake hearing him, made its hood large and came eon.soling the 
crow. 

The Master e.xplaining the case m his Perfect Wisdom sja)kc the second 
stanza : — 

[296] The snake fell on the crab amain, his friend he’d not forsake: 

Puffing his mighty hood he came : but the crab turned on the snake. 


The crab being weary then loosed him a little. The snake thinking, 
“Orabe do not eat the flesh of crows nor of snakes, then foi- what reason 
does this one seize us?” in enquiry spoke the third stanza ; — 

Tis not for the s<vke of food 

tVabs would seize a snake or crow. 

'fell me, yon whose eyes protrude, 

Why you take and grip us so? 

Hearing him, the crab explaining the reason spoke two stanzas : 

This man bnik me from the [k>oI, 

Great the kindness he has done; 

If he dies, my grief is full ; 

Serjient, he and I are one. 

Seeing I am grown so great 
All would kill me willingly: 

Fat and sweet and delicate. 

Crows at sight would injure me! 

[297] Hearing him, the snake thought: “By some means I must 
deceive him and free myself and the crow.” So to deceive him he spoke 
the sixth stanza : — 
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If you have HCized U8 only for Nake, 

I’ll tike the |K)i.son from him let liim rise : 

(^uick ! from the crow and me your pincers take ; 

Till then the poison’s sinking deep, he dies. 

Hearing him the crab thought, “This one wishes to make me let these 
two go by some means and then run away, he knows not my skill in 
device ; now I will loosen my claw so that the snake can move, but I will 
not free the crow*,” so he spoke the seventh stanza : — 

[298] ril free the .snake, but not the crow; 

Tlie crow shall t)e a hostage bound ; 

Never shall I let him go 
Till rny friend be safe and sound. 

So saying he loosened his claw to let the snake go at his ease. The 
snake took away the poison and left the Bodhisatta’s body free from it. 
He rose up well and stood in his natural hue. The crab thinking, “ If 
tliese two be well there wdll be no prosperity for my friend, I will kill 
them,” crushed both their heads like lotus-buds with his claws and took the 
life from them. The she-crow fled away from the place. The Bodhisatta 
spiked the snake's body with a stick and threw it on a bush, let the 
golden crab go free in the pool, bathed and then went to Salindiya. From 
that time there was still greater friendshij) between him and the ci*ab. 


The lesson ended, the Master dedared the Truths, ,iiul identif\ing the Birth 
HiH>ke the last stanza . — 

“Mira was the dusky ser|)ent, Devadatta was the crow, 

Good Ananda was the crab, and 1 the brahmin long ago.” 

At the end of the Truths nianv reached the First Path and the other l^aths 
The female crow was Ciucamftuavilc.^, though this is nut mentioned in the last 
stanza. 


No. 390. 
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[299] “/)ki we Joy” ntc . — The Master told this while dwelling in Jetavana, of 
a itran^ merchant There was in S&vatthi a stran^ mercmint, rich and of 
great substance: he did not eiyoy his wealth himself nor give it to others: if 
choice food of fine flavours was servod ho would not oat it, eating only broth of 
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nce-duflt with Bour gruel; if silkeu clothes iierfuiued with iiicoiisf wci-e hiought 
him he had them removed, and wore clothes of coame Imir-iloth for sugar; if u 
chariot adorned with jewels and gold and drawn by higli brud liorscs were bnuight 
him, he had it taken away and went in a broken-down old clmnot witii a j>anuK»I 
of leaves overhead. All his life he did nothing with gifts or tlie other inents, and 
when he died he was born in the hell Roruva. Hi.s MilwtuiKe was lieirless and 
the king’s men carried it into the palace in .seven day.s and nights Wlion it was 
carried in, the king went after breakfa.st to Jeta\ana, and saluted the Master. 
When he was askM why he did not wait regularly on Buddha, ho answered, 
“ Lord, a stranger merchant has dio<i at Savatthi • seven days have liecn s^nt in 
carrying his wealth, to which he loft no heir, into my house : but though no had 
all that wealth he neither enjoyed it himself nor gave it to others : his wealth was 
Iiko lotus-tanks guarded by demons. One day he fell into the jaws of death after 
refusing to enjoy the flavour of choice meats and the like. Now' why did that 
aelhsh and undeserving man gain all that wealth, and for wiiat reason did he not 
incline his thoughts to the enjoyment of it?” This was the question he put to 
the Master. “ Great king, the reason why he gainetl hia wealth and yet did not 
enjoy it, was this,” and so at his request the Master told a talc of old times. 

Once upon a time when Brahmodatta was king in Benares, there was an 
unbelieving selfish merchant in Benares: he gave nothing to any one, ho pro- 
vided for no one. One day going to wait on the king he saw a jMiccokabuddha, 
named Tagarasikhi, begging, and saluting him he asked, *‘Sir, have you j^ot 
alms?” 'Hie paccekabuddha said, “Am I not bogging, merchant/” f3(K)] Iho 
merchant gave orders to his man, “ Go, take him to my house, set him on my seat 
and give him his bowl-full of the food prepared for me.” The man tixik him to 
the house, set him down, and told the merchant’s wife : she gave him his bowl 
full of food of excellent flavours. He taking the food and leaving the house wont 
along the street. The merchant, returning from court, saw him and saluting asked 
him if he had got food. “I have, merchant.” The merchant, looking at his 
l>owl, could not reconcile his will to it, but thinking, " Had my slaves or work- 
lieople eaten this food of mine they would have done me hard service : alas, it is 
a loss for me!” and he could not make the after-thought perfect. Now giving is 
rich ill fniit only to one who can make the three thoughts perfect .— 

Did we joy to feel the wish to give. 

Give the gift, and give it cheerfully, 

Ne’er regret the giving while we live. 

Children bom of us would never die. 

Joy before the bounty’s given, dving cheerfully. 

Pleasure at the thought therea^r, that is jierfect charity. 

So the stranger merchant gained much wealth, by reason of his giving alms to 
Tagarasikhi, but he could not enjoy his wealth becyiuse he could not make his 
after-thought pure. “Lord, why did he have no son ?” The Master and, “0 
king, this was the cause of his having no son”; and so at his request he told a 
tale of old. 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
BodhisattA was bom in a merchant’s family worth eighty crores. When 
he grew up, at his parents’ death he provided for his younger brother and 
carried on the house : he made an alms-chamber at the house-door and 
lived as a householder giving much in aims. One sou was bom to him ; 
and when the son could walk on his feet, he saw the misery of desires and 
the blessing of renunciation, so handing over all his substance [301] 
together with liis wife and child to his younger bi-other, he exhorted him 
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to continue alniHgiving with diligence; then lie became an ascetic, and 
gaining the Faculties and Attainments he dwelt in the Him&laya. The 
younger brother took that one son : but seeing him grow up he thought, 
“ If my brother’s son lives, the estate will be divided into two pai-ts, I will 
kill iny brother’s son.” So one day, sinking him in a river, he killed him. 
After he had bathed and come home, his brother’s wife asked him, “Where 
is my boy ?” “ He was disporting himself in the river: 1 looked for him 

but could not see him.” She wept and said nothing. The Bodhisatta, 
knowing of this matter, thought, “1 will make this business public”; and 
so going through the air and lighting at Benares in fair raiment under and 
upper, he stood at the door: not seeing the alms chamber, he thought, “That 
wicked man has destroyed the chamber.” The younger brother, hearing of 
his coming, came and saluted the Bodhisatta and taking him up to the 
roof gave him good food to eat. And when the meal was over, seated for 
friendly talk he said, “My son does not appar : where is he?” “Dead, 
my lord.” “ In what way?” “At a bathing place : but I do not know the 
exact way.” “ Not know, thou wicked man ! your deed was known to me: 
did you not kill him in that way? will you be able to keep that wealth 
when destroyed by kings and others? What diffei*ence is there, between 
you and the Mayha bird?” So the Bodhisatta expounding the law with 
the ease of a Buddha spoke these stanzas 

There is a bird called Mayhaka, in mountain cave it lives: 

On pi^ial trees with ri{)ening fruit, ‘mine,’ ‘mine’ the cry it gives. 

[302] The other birds, while thus he plains, in flocks about him fly : 

They eat the fruit, but still goes on the Mayha’s plaintive cry. 

And even ho a single man enormous wealth may win, 

And yet may not divide it fair between himself and kin. 

Not once enjoyment does he reap, of raiment or of food, 

Of iierfunies or of garlands giry; nor does his kinsfolk g^. 

‘Mine, mine,’ he whimpei*» as he guards his treasures greedily: 

But king^ or robbers, or his heirs that wish to see him die 

Pillage his wealth : yet still goes on the miser’s plaintive cry. 

A wise man, gaining riches great, is helpful to bis kin : 

’Tis thus he’ll w'in repute on earth and neaven hereafter win. 

[303] So the Great Being expounding to him the law made him renew 
the alms-giving, and going to the Him&laya pursued meditation without 
interruption and so went to the Brahmaloka heaven. 


After the leaaoii, the Master said, “ ^ great kin^ the straiw merchant had 
neither son nor daughter for all that time beoanae be killed his brother's sou,” 
and then he idenufted the Birth : “ The younger brother was the stranger 
uMTohaut, was mys^.” 
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DHAJAVIHETHA-JATAKA. 


Noble of face, c/f.~The Miistcr tcild thin while dwelling iji Jetavana, lon- 
ceming his going about for the whole world’s gooil. The occasion will upiiear in 
the Mahftkanha Birth *. Then the Master said, “ Bi-ethren, this is not the first 
time the Tathilgata has gone aliout for the world’s giuid,” and so U>ld an old tale 


Once u)K)ii a time when Bralimadatta was king in Benares, the Bodhi- 
satta was Sakka. At that time a wizard, using his magic, came at mid- 
night and corrupted the chief queen of Benares. Her handmaids knew of 
this. She herself went to the king and said, “Your majesty, some man 
entere the royal chamber at midnight and corrupts me.” “Could you 
make any mark on him 1 ” “I can.” So she got a bowl of real vermilion, 
and when the man came at night and was going away after enjoyment, she 
set the mark of her five fingei's on his back and in the morning told the 
king. The king gave orders to his men to go and looking everywhere 
bring a man with a vermilion mark on his back. 

Now the wizard after his misconduct at night stands by day in a 
cemetery on one foot worshipping the sun. The king’s men saw him and 
surrounded him: but he, thinking that his action had become known to 
them, [304] used his magic and flew away in the air. The king asked his 
men when they came Imck from seeing this, “ Did you see him t Yea, 
we saw him.” “Who is he?” “A Brother, your majesty.” For after 
his miaoonduot at night he lived by day in disguise of a Brother. The 
king thought, “These men go about by day in ascetic’s garb and misoonduct 
themselves at night;” so being angry with the Brethren, he adopted 
heretical views, and sent round a proclamation by drum that all the 
Brethren must depart from his kingdom and that his men would punish 
them wherever found. All the asoeUcs fled from the kin^om of Kisi, 
which was three hundred leagues in extent, to other royal cities, and there 
was no one, righteous Buddhist or Brahmin, to preach to the men of all 
K*si j so that the men without preaching became savage, and being averse 
to charity and the commandments were born in a state of punishment for 
the most part as they died, and never got birth in heaven. Sakka, not 
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teeing any new gods, reflected on what the reason might be, and saw tliat 
it was the expulsion of the Brethren from the kingdom by the king of 
Benares owing to his adopting heretical views in anger about the wizard : 
then he thought, “ Except myself there is no one who can destroy this 
king’s heresy ; I will be the helper of the king and his subjects,” so he 
went to the paccekabuddhas in the Nandamula cave and said, ‘‘ Sirs, give 
me an old paccekabuddha, I wish to convert the kingdom of Kasi.” He 
got the senior among them. When he took his bow’ and robes Sakka 
set him before and came himself after, making respectful salutation and 
venerating the paccekabuddha : himself becoming a beautiful young 
Brother he went thrice round the whole city from end to end, and then 
coming to the king’s gate he stood in the air. They told the king, “ Your 
majesty, there is a beautiful young Brother with a priest standing in the 
air [305] at the king’s gate.” The king rose from his seat and standing at 
the lattice said, “Young Brother, why do you, who are beautiful, stand 
venerating that ugly priest and holding his bowl and robes?” and so 
talking with him he spoke the first stanza . — 

Noble of face, you make obeisance low; 

Behind one mean and j)oor to sight you go : 

Is he your better or your emial, say, 

Declare to us your name and his, we pray. 

The Sakka answered, “ Great king, priests are in the place of teacher'; 
therefore it is not right that I should utter his name : but I will tell you 
my own name,” so he spoke the second stanza: — 

Gods do not tell the lineage and the name 
Of saints devout and perfect in the way: 

As for myself, mv title 1 proclaim, 

Sakka, the lora whom thirty gods obey. 

The king hearing this asked in the third stanza what was the blessing 
of venerating the Brother : — 

He who beholds the saint of perfect merits. 

And walks behind him with ol^isanoe low: 

[806] I ask, 0 king of gods, what he inherits, 

What blessings will another life bestow? 

Sakka replied in the fourth stanza ; — 

He who beholds the saint of perfect merits. 

Who walks behind him with obeisanoe low; 

Great praise from men in this world he inherits, 

And death to him the path of heaven will show. 

The king hearing Sakka’s words gave up his own heretical views, an 
in delight sp<^e the fifth stann : — 

* It is wrong to tell the oamt of a saintly teacher, of. Mahivsgga i. 74. 1. 
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Oh, fortune's sun on me to-day doth rise, 

Our eyes have seen thv majesty divine. 

Thy saint apiiears, 0 Sakka, to our eyes, 

And many a virtuous deed will now lie mine. 

Sakka, hearing him praising his master, spoke the sixth stanza : — 

Surely 'tis good to venerate the wise, 

To knowledge who their learned thoughts incline . 

Now that the saint and I have met thine eyes, 

0 king, let many a virtuous deed be thine. 

[307] Hearing this the king spoke the last stanza : — 

From anger free, with grace in every thought, 

I’ll lend an ear whenever strangers sue: 

I take thy counsel good, I bring to nought 
My jiride and serve thee, Lord, with homage due. 

Having said so he came down from the terrace, saluted tlie pacceka 
buddha and stood on one side. The paccekabuddha sat cross-legged in the 
air and said, “Great king, that wizard was no Brother: henceforward 
recognise that the world is not vanity, that there are good Buddhists and 
Brahmins, and so give gifts, practise morality, keep the holy-days,” 
preaching to the king. Sakka also by his power stood in the air, and 
preaching to the townsfolk, “Henceforward be zealous,” he sent round 
proclamation by drum that the Buddhists and Brahmins who had fled 
should return. Then both went back to their own place. The king stood 
firm in the admonition and did good works. 


After the lesson, the Master declared the Truths and identified the Birth :— 
“At that time the paccekabuddha reached Nirvfina, the king was Anando, Sakku 
was myself.” 


No. 392. 


bhisapuppha-jAtaka. 


“ VoH were never," etc,— The Master told this tale while dwelling in JeUvana, 
lioeming a certain Brother. The story is that the Brother had left Jetavana 
d dwelt in the Kosala kingdom near a certain wood : one day he went down 
|o a lotus-pool [306], and seeing a lotus in flower he stood to leeward and smelt 
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it. Tneii the goddem who dwelt in that part of the forest frightened hiin 
Maying, “ Sir, you are a thief of odours, this is a kind of theft.” He went bac k 
ill a fright to Jetavana, and saluted the Master and sat down. “ Where have 
you been staying, Brother?” “In such and such a wood, and the goddess 
frightened me in such and such a way.” The MoHter said, “You are not the 
first who have been frightened by a goddess when smelling a flower; sages of old 
have been frightened in like manner,” and at the Brother’s request he told an 
old tale. 


Once upon a time when Bi-ahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was born in a brahmin family of a village in K&si : when he 
grew up he learned the arts at Takkasilk, and afterwards became an ascetic 
and lived near a lotus-pool. One day he went down into the pool and stood 
smelling a lotus in full flower. A goddess who was in a hollow in a trunk 
of a tree alarming him spoke the firat stanza : — 

You were never given that flower you smell, though it’s only a single bloom : 
Tis a Hjiocies of larceny, reverend sir, you are stealing its perfume. 

Then the Bodhisatta spoke the second stanza ; — 

I neither take nor break the flower: from afar 1 smell the bloom. 

I cannot tell on what pretence you say I steal |>erfume. 

At the same moment a man was digging in the pool for lotus-fibres and 
breaking the lotus-plants. The Bodhisatta seeing him said, ^'You call a 
man thief if he smells the flower from afar: [309] why do you not 
speak to that other man ? ” So in talk with her he spoke the third 
stanza: — 

A man who digs the lotus-roots and breaks the stalks I see: 

Why don’t you aUl the conduct of that man disorderly? 

The goddess, explaining why she did not sjieak to him, spoke the 
fourth and fifth stanzas ; — 

Disgusting like a nurse’s dress are men disorderly: 

I have no speech with men like him, but 1 deign to speak to thee. 

When a man is free from evil stains and seeks for purity, 

A sin like a hair-tip shows on him like a dark cloud in the sky. 

So alarmed by her the Bodhisatta in emotion spoke the sixth 
stansa : — 

Sorely, fkiiy, you know me well, to pity me you deign: 

If you see me do the tike offenoe, pray speak to me *gain 

Then the goddess spoke to him the seventh stanza : — 

1 am not here to serve you, no hireling folk are we : 

Find, Brother, for yoiuself the (lath to reach felicity. 
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[310] So exhorting him she entered her own abode. The BodhiftatU 
^ <*nterod on high meditation and was Iwrn in the Brahmaloka world. 


The leeson ended, the Master declared the Truths, and identified the Birth - 
»d the Truths, the Brother was established in the fruit of the First 

1 ath : At that time the goddess was Upimlavannft, the ascetic myself.” 


No. 393. 


viohAsa-jAtaka. 


** Happy life tt theirtf etc. — The Master told this tale while dwelling in the 
hast Garden, oonccrning some Brethren who were given to amusement. The 
great Moggall&na had shaken their dwelling and alarmed them. The Brethren 
sat discussing their fault in the Hall of Truth. The Master being told this 
said to them, “They are not given to amusement for the first time,” and so told 
an old tale. 


Once upon a time when Brahinadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was Sakka. Seven brotheia in a certain village of KAsi 
seeing the evil of desires had renounced them and lafoome ascetics : they 
dwelt in Mejjh&rafifia but lived in various kinds of amusement, not 
practising devotion diligently and being of full habit of body. Sakka, 
king of gods, said, “ I will alarm them and so be became a parrot, came 
to their dwelling-place and perching on a tree spoke the first stanza to 
alarm them : — 


[311] Happy life is theirs who live on remnants left from charity: 

Praise in this world is their lot, and in the next felicity. 

Then one of them hearing the (larrot’s words called to the rest, and 
•poke the second stanaa ; — 

Should not wise men listen when a parrot speaks in human tongue: 
Hearken, brethren: ’tis our praises clearly tMt this bird has sung. 

Then the parrot denying this spoke the third stanza : — 

Not yotur praises I am singing, oarrioo-eaters : list to me, 

BeAise is the food you eat, not remnants left from chsrity. 
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When they heard him, they ail together spoke the fourth stanza 

Seven years ordained, with duly tonsured hair, 

In ^leJjhft^anna here we spend our days, 

Living on remnants : if you blame our fare, 

Who 18 it then you praise? 

The Great Being spoke the fifth stanza, putting them to shame ; — 

Leavings of the lion, tiger, ravening beast, are your supply : 

Refuse truly, though ye call it remnants left from charity. 

[312] Healing him the ascetics said, “If we ai’e not eaters of 
remnants, then who pray are?” Then he telling them the true meaning 
spoke the sixth stanza : — 

They who giving alms to priests and brahmins, wants to satisfy 
Eat the rest, ’tis they who live on remnants left from charity. 

So the Bodhisatta put them to shame and went to his own place. 


After the lesson, the Master declared the Truths and identified the Birth 
“ At that time the seven brothers were the sportive Brethren, Sakka was 
myself," 


No. 394. 


VATTAKA-JATAKA. 


“ Oil and butter” etc . — The Master told this while dwelling in Jetavana, 
concerning a greedy Brother. Finding that he was greedy the Master said to 
him, “This is not the first time you are greedy : once before through greed m 
Benares you were not satisfied with carcases of elephants, oxen, horses and men ; 
and in hopes of getting better food you went to the forest and so he told an old 
tale. 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was bom as a quail and lived in the forest on rude grass and 
seeds. At the time there was in Benares a greedy crow who, not content 
with carcases of elephants |md other animals, went to the forest in hopes 
of better food : eating wild fruits there he saw the Bodhisatta and 
thinking “ This quail is very fat ; 1 fancy he eats sweet food, I will ask 
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him of his food and eating it become fat myself/’ he prched on a l>ough 
al>ove the Bodhisatta. The Bodhisatta [313], without being asked, gave 
him greeting and spoke the firat stanza : — 

Oil and butter are your victuals, nuncle ; rich your food, I trow 

Tell me then what is the reason of your leanness, nutster crow. 

Hearing his words the crow spoke three stanzas : — 

I dw'ell in midst of many foes, my heart goes pit-a-iwit 

I n terror as I seek my food : how can a crow 1 k* fat ? 

Crows 8i)end their lives in fear, their wits for mischief ever keen; 

The bits they pick are not enough ; good quail, that’s why I’m lean. 

Rude grass and seeds are all your food : there’s little richness there : 

Then tell me why you’re fat, good quail, on such a scanty fare 

The Bodhisatta hearing him spoke these stanzas, explaining the reason 
of his fatness : — 

I have content and easy mind, short distances to go, 

I live on anything I got, and so I’m fat, good crow, 

(-ontent of mind, and happiness with little care o} heart, 

A standard easily attained : that life’s tlie better part. 


[314] After the lesson, the Master declared tlic Truths, and identified the 
Birth At the end of the Truths the Brother wuh est/iblmhed in the fruition of 
the First Path : “At that time the crow was the greedy brother, tlie quail was 
myself.” 


No. 395. 

kAka-jataka>. 

old frieiid;' e/c.— The Master told this tale while dwelling in Jetavanii, 
concerning a greedy Brother. The occasion is as hIkjvc. 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was a pigeon and liv’ed in a nest-basket in the kitchen of a 


» Cf. no. 42, vol. i.; no. 274, \ol. ii. 
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Benares marohant A crow became intimate with him and lived there 
also. Here the story is to be expanded. The cook pulled out the crow'f 
feathers and sprinkled him with floury then piercing a cowrie he hung 
it on the crow’s neck and threw him into a basket The Bodhisaita 
Oinie from the wood, and seeing him made a jest and 8ix>ke the first 
stanza : — 


Our old friend 1 look at him ! 

A jewel bright he wears ; 

His beard in gallant trim, 

How gay our friend apiiears ! 

[315] The crow hearing him spoke the second stanza 

My nails and hair had grown so frst, 

They ham})ered me in all I did : 

A berbei r came along at last, 

And of superfluous hair Tm rid. 

Then the Bodhisatta spoke the third stanza : — 

Granted you got a barber then, 

Who luM cropped yoiu* hair so well : 

Round your neck, will you explain, 

What’s that tinkling like a bell ? 

Then the crow uttered two stanzas : — 

Men of fashion wear a gem 
Round the neck : it’s often done : 

I am imitating them : 

Don’t suppose it’s just for fun. 

If You’re really envious 
Of my beard that’s trimmed so true : 

1 can g^ you barbered thus; 

You may have the jewed too. 

The Bodhisatta hearing him spoke the sixth stanza : — 

N^, ’tis you they best become, 
wm and beara that’s trimmed so true. 

I find yoiu* presence troublesome : 

1 go with a good-day to you. 

[316] With these words he flew up and wont elsewhere ; and the crow 
died then and there. 


After the leesom the Master declared the Truths and identified the Birth 
After the Truths, the greedy Brother was established in the fruition of the Third 
Path : “ At that time the crow was the greedy Brother, the pigeon was myself.” 
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No. 396. 

KCKKr-JATAKA. 


[317] “ The pcnl^n a The Mvwter told this while dwelluii' in 

.Ietftvaln^ concerning the adinointion of a king. T^c occasion will a|»|>cMir in 
the Tesakuna-Birth *. 


Once njion a time when Bi-ahmadattn waa reigning in Benuren, the 
Bodhisatta was his councillor in things teinporul and R)>iritual. The king 
was set on the way of the evil coui'ses, ruled his kingdom unrighteously 
and collected wealth by oppressing the people. The Bodhisatta wishing to 
admonish him goes about looking for a parable. Now the king’s bed- 
chamber was unfinished and the roof was not complete upon it : the rafters 
supjiorted a peak but were only just set in position. The king had gone 
and taken his pleasui-e in the park ; when he came to his housti he looked 
up and saw the round peak : fearing it would fall upon him he went and 
stood outside, then looking up again he thought “How is that peak 
resting sot and how are the rafters?” and asking the Bodhisatta he 
spoke the first stanza : — 

[318] The |)eak’H a cubit and a half in height, 

Eight sixaiw will oomitass it in circuit round. 

Of simsaiMi and sftra built arieht : 

Why does it stand so sound ? 

Hearing him the Bodhisatta thought “ 1 have now got a paiuble to 
admonish the king/' and spoke these stanzas : — 

The thirty rafters Ixsnt, of sfira wood, 

Sot equally, encompass it around, 

They i»wsh it tightly, for thoir hold is good : 

'Ijs sot aright and sound. 


» No. 621, vol. V. 
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So iti the wibe maa, girt by faithi'ul friendb, 

By steadfast counsellors and pure : 

Never from height of fortune he dosoends : 

As rafters hold the peak secure. 

[319] While the Bodhisatta was speaking, the king considered his own 
conduct, “ If there is no peak, the i-afters do not stand fast ; the peak does 
not stand if not held by the rafters ; if the rafters break, the peak falls : and 
even so a bad king, not holding together his friends and ministers, his armies, 
his brahmins and householders, if these break up, is not held by them but 
falls from his power: a king must be righteous.” At that instant they 
brought him a citron as a present. The king said to the Bodhisatta, 
“ Friend, eat this citron.” The Bodhisatta took it and said, “ O king, 
people who know not how to eat this make it bitter or acid : but wise men 
who know take away the bitter, and without removing the acid or spoiling 
the citron-flavour they eat it,” and by this parable he showed the king the 
means of collecting wealth, and spoke two stanzas : — 

The rough-skinned citron bitter is to eat. 

If it remain untouched by carver's steel : 

Take but the pulp, 0 king, and it is sweet : 

You spoil the sweetness if you add the peel. 

Even so the wise man without violence, 

Gathers king’s dues in village and in town. 

Increases wealth, and yet gives no offence : 

He walks the way of right and of renown. 

[320] The king taking counsel with the Bodhisatta went to a lotus-tank, 
and seeing a lotus in flower, with a hue like the new-risen sun, not defiled 
by the water, he said : “ Friend, that lotus grown in the water stands 
undefilcd by the water.” Then the Bodhisatta said, “O king, so should a 
king be,” and spoke these stanzas in admonition : — 

Like the lotus in the pool. 

White roots, waters pure, sustain it; 

In the sun’s face flowering fidl, 

Dust nor mud nor wet can stain it 

So the man whom virtues rule, 

Meek and pure and good we style him : 

Like the lotus in the pool 
Stain of sin cannot defile him. 

[321] The king bearing the Bodhisatta’s admonition afterwards ruled 
his kingdom righteously, and doing good actions, charity and the rest, 
became destined for heaven. 


AKfit the lesson, the Master declared ibe Truths and identified the Birth : 
At that time the king was Ananda, the wise minister myself.” 
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MANOJA-JATAKA. 


“ Tke bow it bent,'' etc.— The Master told this while dwelling in the Bambot> 
Grove, concerning a Brother who kept bad company. The occasion was pven 
at length in the Mahil&miikhata Births The Master said, “Brethren, he is 
not keeping bad company for the first time,” and told an old tale. 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta waa a lion and living with a lioness had two children, a son and 
a daughter. The son’s name was Manoja. When he grew up he took 
a young lioness to wife : and so they became five. Manoja killed wild 
buffaloes and other animals, and so got flesh to feed his parents, sister and 
wife. [322] One day in his hunting ground he saw a jackal called Giriya, 
unable to run away and lying on his belly. “ How now, friend 1 be said. 
“ I wish to wait on you, my lord.” “ Well, do so.’ So he took the jackal 
to his den. The Bodhisatta seeing him said, “ Dear Manoja, jackals are 
wicked and sinners, and give wrong advice; don’t bring this one near you: 
but could not hinder him. Then one day the jackal wished to eat 
horseflesh, and said to Manoja, “Sir, except horseflesh there is nothing 
we have not eaten ; let us take a horse.” “ But where are there horses, 
friend?” “At Benares by the river bank.” He took this advice and 
went with him there when the horses bathe in the river ; he took one 
horse, and throwing it on his back he came with speed to the mouth of 
his den. His father eating the horseflesh said, “ Dear, horses are kings’ 
property, kings have many stratagems, they have skilful archers to shoot j 
lions who eat horseflesh don’t live long, henceforward don’t take horses.” 
The lion not following his father’s advice went on taking them. The king, 
hearing that a lion was taking the horses, had a bathing-tank for horses 
made inside the town : but the lion still came and took them. The king 
had a stable made, and had fodder and water given them inside it 
The lion came over the wall and took the horses even from the stable. 
The king had an archer called who shot like lightning, and asked if be 
could shoot a lion. He said he could, and making a tower near the 
wall where the lion came he waited there. The lion came and, posting the 
jackal in a cemetery outside, sprang into the town to take the horses. T • 3 
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archer thinking speed is very great when he comes/’ did not shoot him, 
but when he was going away after taking a horse, hampered by the heavy 
weight, he hit him with a sharp aiTOw in the hind quarters. The arrow 
came out at his front quarters and flew in the air. [323] The lion yelled 
“I am shot.” The archer after shooting him twanged bis bow like thunder. 
The jackal hearing the noise of lion and bow said to himself, “ My comrade 
is shot and must be killed, there is no friendship with the dead, I will now 
go to my old home in the wood,” and so he spoke two stanzas : — 

The bow is bent, the bowstring sounds amain ; 

Manoja, king of beasts, my friend, is slain. 

Alas, I seek the woods as best I may : 

Such friendship’s naught; others must be my stay. 

The lion with a inish came and threw the horse at the den’s mouth, 
falling dead himself. His kinsfolk came out and saw him blood-stained, 
blood flowing from his wounds, dead from following the wicked ; and his 
father, mother, sister and wife seeing him spoke four* stanzas in order : — 

His fortune is not prosMrous whom wicked folk entice ; 

Look at Manoja lying ^ero, through Giriya’s advice. 

No ioy have mothers in a son whose comrades are not good : 

Look at Manoja lying there all covered with his blood. 

And even so fares still the man, in low estate he lies. 

Who follows not the counsel of the true friend and the wise. 

This, or worse than this, his fate 
Who is high, but trusts the low : 

[324] See, ’tis thus fh)m kingly state 
He has fallen to the bow. 

Lastly, the stanza of the Perfect Wisdom ; — 

Who follows outcasts is liimself out cast, 

Who courts his equals ne’er will be betrayed. 

Who bows before the noblest rises frst; 

Look therefore to thy betters for thine aid. 


After the lessiin, the Master declared the Truths and identifled the Birth : — 
After the Tniths the brother who kept bad company was established in the 
frmtion of the First Path: — “At that time the jackal was Devadatta, 3tlanoju 
was the kw|)er of bod comi>any, his sister was Up}>alava(>n&, hU wife the Sister 
Khem&, his mother the mother of R&hula, his father mys^.” 
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SUTANO-JATAKA. 

King hat senty' etc . — The Master told this tale while dwelling in Jeta- 
vana, concerning a Brother who supported his mother. The occasion will 
appear in the S^a ^ Birth. 


[325] Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, 
the Bodhisatta was bom in the family of a poor householder : they called 
his name Sutana. When he grew up he earned wages and supported his 
parents : when his father died, he supported his mother. The king of 
that day was fond of hunting. One day he went with a great retinue to a 
forest a league or two in extent, and made proclamation to all, “ If a deer 
escape by any man’s post, the man is hned the value of the deer. The 
ministers having made a concealed but by the regular road gave it to the 
king. The deer were roused by the crying of men who had surrounded their 
lairs, and one antelope came to the king’s post. The king thought, “ I will 
hit him,” and sent an arrow. The animal, who knew a trick, saw that the 
arrow was coming to his broadside, and wheeling round fell as if wounded 
by the arrow. The king thought^ “I have hit him,” and rushed to seize him. 
The deer rose and fled like the wind. The ministers and the rest mocked 
the king. He pursued 'the deer and when it was tired he cut it in two 
with his sword ; hanging the pieces on one stick he came as if carrying a 
He and saying, “ I will rest a little,” he drew near to a banyan tree 
by the road and lying down fell asleep. A yakkha called Makhfcdeva was 
reborn in that banyan, and got from Vessavaua'all living things who came 
to it as his food. When the king rose he said, “ Stay, you are my food, 
and took him by the hand. “ Who are you 1 ” said the king. “ I atn 
a yakkha bom here, I get all men who come to this place as my food. 
The king, Uking good heart, asked, “Will you eat to^ay only or continu- 
ally r “I will eat continually what I get” “Then eat this deer to-day 
and let me go ; from to-morrow I will send you a man with a plate of rice 
every day.” ** Be careful then : on the day when no one is sent [326] I 
will eat you.” “ I am king of Benares : there is nothing I cannot do.” The 
yakkha took his promise and let him go. When the king came to the town, 
be told the case to a minister in attendance and asked what was to be done. 


> No. 540, vul. VL 
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“ Wiu* a Jimit of time fixed, O kingl” “No.” “That was wrong when 
you were about it : but never mind, there are many men in the jail.” 
“ Then do you manage this affair, and give me life.” The minister agreed, 
and taking a man from the jail every day sent him to the yakkha with a 
plate of rice without telling him anything. The yakkha eats both rice and 
man. After a time the jails became em])ty. The king finding no one to 
caiTy the rice shook with fear of death. The minister comforting him said, 
“0 king, desire of wealth is stronger than desire of life : let us put a packet 
of a thousand pieces on an elephant’s V>ack and make proclamation by drum, 
‘ Who will take rice and go to the yakkha and get this wealth and he 
did so. The Bodhisatta thought, “ I get pence and halfpence for my wages 
and can hardly support my mother : I will get this wealth and give it her, 
and then go to the yakkha : if I can get the better of him, well, and if 1 
cannot she will live comfortably” ; so he told his mother, but she said, “1 
have enough, dear, I don’t need wealth,” and so forbade him twice ; but the 
third time without asking her, he said, “ Sirs, bring the thousand pieces, 1 
will take the rice.” So he gave his mother the thousand pieces and said, 
“ Don’t fret, dear ; I will overcome the yakkha and give happiness to the 
people ; 1 will come making your tearful face to laugh,” and so saluting 
her he went to the king with the king’s men, and saluting him stood there. 
The king said, “My good man, will you take the rice?” “Yes, 0 king.” 
“What should you take with you?” [327] “Your golden slippers, 0 
king.” “ Why ?” “ O king, that yakkha gets to cat all ’people standing on 
the ground at the foot of the tree : I will stand on slippers, not on his 
gi'ound.” “ Anything else?” “ Your umbrella, 0 king.” “Why so?” 
“ 0 king, the yakkha gets to eat all people standing in the shade of his own 
tree : I will stand in the shade of the umbrella, not of his tree.” “ Any- 
thing else?” “ Your sword, 0 king.” “ For what purpose?” “O king, 
even goblins fear those with weapons in their hands.” “Anything else?” 
“ Your golden bowl, 0 king, filled with your own rice.” “ Why, good 
man ?” “ It is not meet for a wise man like me to take coarse food in an 

earthen dish.” The king consented and sent officers to give him all he 
asked. The Bodhisatta said, “ Fear not, O great king, 1 will come back to- 
day having overcome the yakkha and caused you happiness,” and so 
taking the things needful and going to the place, he set men not far from 
the tree, put on the golden slippers, girt the sword, put the white umbrella 
over his head, and taking rice in a gold dish went to the yakkha. The 
yakkha watching the road saw him and thought, “ This man comes not as 
they came on the other days, what is the reason?” The Bodhisatta draw- 
ing near the tree pushed the plate of rice in the shadow with the sword- 
point, and standing near the shadow spoke the first stanza : — 

The king has sent thee hoe prepared and seasoned well with meat: 

If Makhftdeva is at home, let him come forth and oat! 
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[328] Hearing him the yakkha thought, 1 will deceive him, aud eat 
him when he comes into the shadow,” and so he spoke the second stanza :~~ 

! Come inside, young man, with your seasoncKi food, 

Both it and you, young man, to etvt are good. 

Then the Bodhisatta spoke two stanzas ; — 

Yakkha, you'll lose a CTeat thing for a small, 

Men fearing death will bring no food at all 

You’ll have good supply of cheer. 

Pure and sweet and flavoured to ycuir mind 
But a man to bring it here, 

If you eat me, will be hard to find. 

[329] The yakkha thought, “The young man Ri>eak8 sense,” and lieing 
well disposed spoke two stanzas : — 

Young Sutana, my interests are clearly as you show • 

Visit your mother then in peace, you have my leave to go 

Take sword, and parasol, and dish, young man, and go your ways, 
Visit your mother happily and bring her hap[)y days. 

Hearing the yakkha’s words the Bodhisatta was pleased, thinking, “ My 
task is accomplished, the yakkha overcome, much wealth won and tin* kings 
word made good,” and so returning thanks to the yakkha he sjioke a final 
stanza : — 

With all thy kith and kin, yakkha, right happy mav you be. 

The king’s command has l^en perfonned, and wealth has come to me. 

So he admonished the yakkha, saying, “ Friend, you did evil deeds of 
old, you were cruel and harsh, you ate the flesh and blood of others and so 
were bom as a yakkha: from henceforth do no murder or the like:” so 
telling the blessings of virtue and the misery of vice, he established the 
yakkha in the five virtues : then he said, “ Why dwell in the forest 1 come, 
I will settle you by the city gate and make you get the l>e8t rice.’ So 
he went away with the yakkha, making him take the sword and the other 
things, and came to Benares. They told the king that Sutana was come 
with the yakkha. The king with his ministers [330] went out to meet the 
Bodhisatta, settled the yakkha at the city gate and made him get the best 
rice : then he entered the town, made proclamation by drum, and calling a 
meeting of the townsfolk spoke the praises of the Bodhisatta aud gave him 
the command of the army ; himself was established in the Bodhisatta s 
teaching, did the good works of charity and the other virtues, and became 
destined for heaven. 


After the lesson, the Master declared the Truths, aud identified the Birth 
After the Truths, the Brother who supported his mother was estabbshed in the 
fruition of the First Path At that time the Yakkha was Ahgulim&la, the king 

Ananda, the youth myself.” 
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No. 399. 

OIJJHA-JATAKA. 

“//ow mil the old folke^ etc . — The Master told this when dwelling in Jetii- 
vana, oonoeming a Brother who supported his mother. 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was bom of a vulture. When he grew up he put his parents, 
now old and dim of eye, in a vulture's cave and fed them by bringing 
them flesh of cows and the like. At the time a certain hunter laid snares 
lor vultures all about a Benares cemetery. One day the Bodhisatta 
seeking for flesh came to the cemetery and caught his foot in the snares. 
He did not think of himself, but remembered his old parents. “ How will 
my parents live now t I think they will die, ignorant that 1 am caught, 
helpleM and destitute, wasting away in that hill-cave : ” so lamenting he 
spoke the first stanza 

How will the old folks manage now within the mountain cave? 

For I am fastened in a snare, cruel Nillya’s slave. 

[381] The son of a hunter, hearing him lament, spoke the second 
Btana^ the vulture spoke the third, and so on alternately : — 

Vulture, what strange laments of yoiua are these my ears that reach? 

1 never heard or saw a bird that uttered human speech. 

I tend my aged parents within a mountain cave, 

How will the old folks manage now that I’ve become your slave ? 

Carriem a vulUrne sights across a hundred leases of land ; 

Why do you fail to see a snare and net so dose at hand ? 

When ruin oomes upon a man, and fates his death demand. 

He fails to see a snare or net although so close at hand. 

Qo» t^ your aged parents within their mountain-cave, 

Qo, visit them in peace, you have from me the leave you crave. 

0 hunter, happiness be thine, with all thy kith and kin : 

ni tend my a^ parents their mountain-cave within. 

Then the Bodhisatta, fr«ed from the fear of death, joyfully gave thanks 
and speaking a final stanza took his mouthfril of meat, and went away and 
gave it to his parents. % 


After the lesson, the Master declared the Truths and identified the Birth 
After the Truths, the Brother was established in the fruition of the First Path i— 
[SSI] **At that tioM. the hunter was Channa, the parents were king’s Idn, th« 
vulture-king myself.’* 
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No. 400. 

DABBHAPUPPHA-JATAKA.^ 


Friend AnutlracM” etc.—Tht Master told this while dwelling in Jota- 
vana, ooncemiiig Upananda, of the Sakya tribe. He was ordained in the faith, 
but forsook the virtues of contentment and the rest and became very greedy. 
At the bemnning of the rains he tried two or three monasteries, leaving at 
one an umiorella or a shoe, at one a walking-stick or a water-pot, and dwell- 
ii^ in one himsell He b^an the rains in a country-monastery, and sa^jdng, 
“The Brethren must live contentedly,” explained to the Brethren, as if he 
were making the moon rise in the sky, the vfBN to the noble state of content, 
Itraisinff contentment with the necessaries. Hearing him the Brethren threw 
away their pleasant robes and vessels, and took pots of clay and robes of dust- 
rags. He put the others in his own lodging, and when the rams and the 
|)av&ra 9 & festival were over he filled a cart and went to Jetavana. On the way, 
oohind a monastery in the forest, wrapping his feet with creqiers and saying, 
“ Surely something can be got here,” he ente^ the monastery. Two old Brethren 
hod spent the rains there : they had got two coarse cloaks and one fine blanket, 
and, as they could not divide them, they were pleased to see him, thinking, “This 
Elder will divide these between us,” ana said, “ Sir, we cannot divide this which is 
raiment for the rains; we have a dispute about it, do you divide it between us.” 
He consented and giving the two coarse cloidcs to them he took the blanket, 
saying, **This falls to me who know the nilee of discipline,” and went away. 
These Elders, who loved the blanket, went with him to Jetavana, and told the 
matter to the Brethren who knew the rules, s^ing, “Is it right for those who 
know the rules to devour plunder thus ?” The Bre^ren seeing the pile of robes 
and bowls brought by the Elder Upananda, said, “Sir, you have great merit, you 
have sained much food and raiment” He said, “ Sirs, whore is nay merit i 1 
gained this in such and such a manner,” telling them all. In the Hall of Truth 
they raised a talk, saying, “Sirs. Upananda, of the Sakya trilje, is veiy covetous 
and greedy.” [333] Tne Master, ^ding their subiect, said, “ Brothers, U pananda's 
deeds are not suitra for urosress ; when a Brother explains progress to another 
he should first act suitably himself and then preach to othera’’ 

Yourself first stablish in propriety, 

Then teach ; the wise should not self-seeking be. 

By this stansa of the Dhammapada he showed the law and said, “ Brot her^ 
Upananda is not covetous for the mst time ; he was so before and he plundered 
^n’s property b^ore ” : and so he told an old tale. 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
^^^dhisatta was a tree-spii^ by a river-bank. A jackal, named MftyivI, 
^ taken a wife and lived in a place by that river-bank. One day his 
'^^te laid to biw*, “Hnsband, a longing has come upon me: 1 deidre to 
s fresh rohite fish.” He said, “Be easy, I will bring it you,” and 


> Ct Estt-lorv Jomml, iv. 53. Tibrtam Tsicf , p. 331 
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going by the river he wrapt hia feet in creepers, and went along the bank. 
At the moment, two ottei*a, Qambhlrac&rl and Anutlrac&rl, were standing 
on the bank looking for fish. Gambhlrac&rl saw a great rohita fish, and 
entering the water with a bound he took it by the tail. The fish was 
strong and went away dragging him. He called to the other, “ This great 
fish will be enough for both of us, come and aid me,” speaking the first 
stanza : — 

Friend Anutlracftrl, rush to mv aid, 1 pray: 

I’ve caught a great fish : but by force ne’s carrying me away. 

[334] Hearing him, the other spoke the second stanza : — 

GambhlracArl, luck to you ! your grip be firm and stout. 

And as a roc would lift a snake. I’ll lift the fellow out. 

Then the two together took out the rohita fish, laid him on the ground 
and killed him: but saying each to the other, “You divide him,” they 
quarrelled and could not divide him ; and so sat down, leaving him. At 
the moment the jackal came to the spot. Seeing him, they both saluted 
him and said, “Lord of the grey grass-colour, this fish was taken b) 
both of us together : a dispute arose because we could not divide him : do 
you make an equal division and part it,” speaking the third stanza : — 

A strife arose between us, mark ! 0 thou of grassy hue, 

Let our contention, honoured sir, be settled fair by you. 

The jackal hearing them, said, declaring his own strength : — 

I’ve arbitrated many a case and done it peacefully: 

Let yoiu- contention, honoiu^ sirs, be settled fair by me. 

Having spoken that stanza, and making the division, he spoke thiR 
stanza : — 

Tail, Anutlracftrl ; GambhIracArl, head : 

The middle to the arbiter will properly be paid. 

[3Sfi] So having divided the fish, he said, “You eat head and tail 
without quarrelling,” and seizing the middle portion in his month he ran 
away before their eyes. They sat downcast, as if they had lost a thousand 
pieces, and spoke the sixth stanza ; — 

But for our strife, it would have long sufficed ua without fail : 

But now the jackal takes the fish, and leaves ua head and tail 

The jackal was pleased and thinking “ Now I will give my wife rohiU 
fish to eat,” he went to her. She saw him coming and saluting him spokr 

a itann : — 

Even as a king is glad to join a kingdom to his rule, 

So I am glad to see my lord to^lay with his mouth fhlL 
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Then she asked him about the means of attainment, 8peaking a 
stanza : — 

How, being of the land, have you from water caught a fiah 1 
How did you do the feat, my lord? pray answer to my wish. 

The jackal, explaining the means to her, spoke the next stanza ; — 

By strife it is their weakness comes, bv strife their meana decay : 
By strife the otters lost their prize : Mftyftvi, eat the i)rey. 

[336] There is another stanza uttered by the Perfect Wisdom of 
Buddha : — 

Even so when strife arises among men, 

They seek an arbiter : he’s leader then : 

Their wealth decays, and the king’s coffers gain. 


After the lesson, the Master declared the Truths and identified th*) Birth 
“At that time the jackal was Upananda, the otters the two old men, the tree- 
spirit who witnessed the cause was myself.” 


No. 401. 


DASA!<1<AKA-JATAKA. 

“ Awanno’* good tword," etc.-Tbe Master told this, when living in JeUvsna, 
concerning the temptation of a Brother by his wife when a layman. I ne 
Brother confessed that he was backsliding for this reason. The Master sai , 
“That woman does you harm : formerly too you were dying of mental sickness 
owing to her, and got life owing to wise men,” and .so he told a tale of old. 


[337] Once upon a time when the great king Maddava was reigning 
in Benares, the Bodhisatta was- bom in a brahmin household. They called 
his name young Senaka. When he grew up he learned all the sciences at 
Takkasila, and coming back to Benai-es he became king Maddava’s counsellor 
in things temporal and spiritual, and being called wise Senaka he was looked 
niKin in all the city as the sun or the moom The son of the king s bouie< 
hold priest came to wait on the king and seeing the chief queen idomed 
^ith all omamenU and exceedingly beautiful, be became enamoured, and 

i.ta 
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when he went home lay without taking food. His comrades enquired of 
him and he told them the matter. The king said, ** The household priest’e 
son does not appear, how is this ? " When he heard the cause, he sent for 
him and said, give her to you for seven days, spend those days at your 
house and on the eighth send her back.” He said, ‘^Yery well,” And taking’ 
her to his house took delight with her. They became enamoured of each 
other, and keeping it secret they fled by the house door and came to the 
country of another king. No man knew the ))lace they went to, and their 
path was like the way of a ship. The king made proclamation by drum 
round the city, and though he sought in many ways he did not find the 
place whither she had gone. Then great sorrow for her fell upon him : his 
heart became hot and inured out blood : after that blood flowed from his 
entrails, and his sickness became great. The great royal physicians could 
not cure him. The Bodhisatta thought, ** The disease is not in the king, 
he is touched by mental sickness because he sees not his wife : I will 
cui*e him by a certain means ” j so he instructed the king’s wise counsellors, 
Ayura and Pukkusa by name, saying, “ The king has no sickness, except 
mental sickness because he sees not the queen : now he is a great helper 
to us and we will cure him by a certain means: [338] we will have 
a gathering in the palace-yard and make a man who knows how to do 
it swallow a sword : we will put the king at a window and make him 
look down on the gathering: the king seeing the man swallow a sword 
will ask, ‘Is there anything harder than that I’ Then, my lord Ayura, 
you should make answer, ‘It is harder to say ‘I give up so and so’”: 
then he will ask you, my lord Pukkusa, and you should make answer, 
“0 king, if a man says, ‘I give up so and so’ and does not give it, hU 
word is fruitless, no men live or eat or drink by such words ; but they 
who do according to that word and give the thing according to their 
promise, they do a thing harder than the other: then I will find what 
to do next” 8o he made a gathering. Then these three wise men went 
and told the king, saying, “0 great king, there is a gathering in the 
palace-yard ; if men look down on it their sorrow becomes joy, let us go 
thither ” : so they took the king, and opening a window made him look 
down on the gathering. Many people were showing off each his own 
art which he knew : and a man was swallowing a good sword of thirty 
three inches and sharp of edge. The king seeing him thought, “ This man 
is swallowing the sword, I will ask these wise men if there is anything 
harder than that so he asked Ayura, speaking the first stanm : — 

^ Dasanna’s good sword thirsts for blood, its edge is sharpened perfectly 

Yet ’midst the crowd he swallows it: a harder l^t there cannot be: 

I ask if anything is hard compared to this: pray answer me. 


A kingdom in Csniral India, appaiently a neat of the sword-making art. 
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[339] Then he spoke the second stanza in answer : — 

Qreed may lure a man to swallow swords though sharmned perfectly: 

But to say, give this freely,’ that a harder feat would be; 

All things else are easy; royal M&gadha, I’ve answered thee. 

When the king heard wise Ayura’s words, he thought, So then it is 
harder to say, * I give this thing,’ than to swallow a sword : I said, ‘ I give 
my queen to the priest’s son ’ : I have done a very hard thing " : and so his 
sorrow at heart became a little lighter. Then thinking, ’’Is there anything 
harder than to say, ’I give this thing to another’?” he talked with wise 
Pukkusa and spoke the third stanza: — 

Ayura has solved my question, wise in all philosophy : 

Pukkusa I ask the question now, if harder feat there bo : 

Is there aught that’s hard compared to this? pray answer me. 

The wise Pukkusa in answer to him spoke the fourth stanza : — 

Not by words men live, and not by language uttered fruitlessly : 

But to give and not regret it, that a greater feat would be : 

All things else are easy; royal Mftgadha, I’ve answered thee. 

[340] The king, hearing this, considered, first said, ‘I will give 
the queen to the priest’s son,' and then I did according to my word and 
gave her: surely I have done a hard thing”: so his sorrow became lighter. 
Then it came into his mind, “ There is no one wiser than wise Senaka, I 
will ask this question of him” : and asking him he spoke the fifth stanza ; — 

Pukkusa has solved my question, wise in all philosophy : 

Senaka I imV the question now, if harder feat there be: 

Is there aught thars hard compared to this ? pray answer me. 

So Senaka spoke the sixth stanza in answer to him : — 

If a should give a gift, or small or great, in chanty, 

Nor regret the giving af^r: that a harder feat would be : 

All things else are easy: royal Mftgadha, I’ve answered thee. 

The king, hearing the Bodhisatta’s words, reflected: ”I gave the 
queen to the priest’s son of my own thought : [341] now I cannot control 
my thought, I sorrow and pine : this is not worthy of me. If she loved 
me she would not forsake her kingdom and flee away : what have I to do 
with hmr when ^e has not loved mo but fled away t ” As he thought thus, 
ftll his sorrow rolled away and departed like a drop of water on a lotus leaf. 
That instant his entrails were at rest. He became well and happy, and 
praised the Bodhisatta, speaking the final stanza : — 

Ayura answered question, good Pukkusa as well : 

The wQfda of 8«iaka the wise all answers do excel 

And after thla praise he gave him much wealth in hie delight. 
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After the lesson, the Master declared the Truths, and identified the Birth 
after the Truths, tne backsliding Brother was estanlished in the fhiition of the 
First Path At that time the queen was the wife of his layman days, the 
king the backsliding Brother, A^ra was Moggall&na, Pukkusa was S&riputta, 
ana the wise Senaka was myself.” 
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8ATTUBH ASTA-JATAKA 

“ Thou art confttted” etc . — The Master told this when staying in Jetavana, 
concerning the Perfection of Wisdom. The occasion of the story will appear in 
the Ummagga- Birth*. 


Once upon a time a king called J anaka was reigning in Benares. At 
that time the Bodhisatta was born in a brahmin family, and they called 
his name young Senaka. When he grew up he learned all the arts at 
TakkasilA and returning to Benares saw the king. The king set him in 
the place of minister and gave him great glory. [342] He taught the 
king things temporal and spiritual. Being a pleasant preacher of the law 
he established the king in the five precepts, in alms-giving, in keeping the 
fasts, in the ten ways of right action, and so established him in the path of 
virtue. Throughout the kingdom it was as it were the time of the appear- 
ing of the Buddhas. On the fortnightly fast the king, the viceroys and 
others would all assemble and decorate the place of meeting. The Bodhi- 
satta taught the law in a decorated room in the middle of a deer-skin 
couch with the power of a Buddha, and his word was like the preaching of 
Buddhas. Tlien a certain old brahmin begging for money-alms got a 
thousand pieces, left them in a brahmin family and went to seek alms 
again. When he had gone, that family spent all his pieces. He came 
back and would have his pieces brought him. The brahmin, being unable 
to give them to him, gave him his daughter to wife. The other brahmin 
took her and made his dwelling in a brahmin village not far from Benares. 
Because of her youth his wife was unsatisfied in desires and sinned with 
another young brahmin. There are sixteen things that cannot be satisfied 
and what are these sixteen f The sea is not satisfied with all rivers, nor 


* See Folk-hrt Journal^ iv. 175, Tibetan Talee, viii. 


* Na 646, vol. vi. 
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the tire with fuel, nor a king with his kingdom, nor a fool with sins, nor a 
woman with three things, intercourse, adornment and child-bearing, nor a 
brahmin with sacred texts, nor a sage with ecstatic meditation, nor a 8ekhR‘ 
with honour, nor one free from desire with penance, nor the energetic man 
with energy, nor the talker with talk, nor the politic man with the council, 
nor the believer with serving the church, nor the liberal man with giving 
away, nor the learned with hearing the law, nor the four congregation 8= 
with seeing the Buddha. So this brahmin woman [343], being unsatisfied 
with intercourse, wished to put her husband away and do her sin wuth 
boldness. So one day in her evil pur|)OBe she lay down. Wlien lie said, 
“ How is it, wife ?” she answered, “Brahmin, I cannot do the woik of your 
house, get me a maid.” “Wife, I have no money, what shall I give to 
get her?” “Seek for money by begging for alms and so get her” 
“Then, wife, get ready something for my journey.” She filled a skin-bag 
with baked meal and unbaked meal, and gave them to him. The brahmin, 
going through villages, towns and cities, got seven huiidretl pieces, and 
thinking, “This money is enough to buy slaves, male and female,” he whs 
returning to his own village ; at a certain place convenient for water he 
opened his sack, and eating some meal he went down to drink wat<*r 
without tying the mouth. Then a black snake in a hollow treci, smelling 
tile meal, entered the bag and lay down in a coil eating the meal. 'J'he 
brahmin came, and without looking inside fastened the sack and putting it 
on his shoulder went his way. Then a spirit living in a tree, sitting in a 
hollow of the trunk, said to him on the way, “ Brahmin, if you stop on the 
way you will die, if you go home to-day your wife will die,” and vanished. 
He looked, but not seeing the spirit was afraid and troubled with tlie fear of 
death, and so came tf) the gate of Benares weeping and lamenting. It wets 
the fust on the fifteenth day, the day of the Bodhisattu’s preaching, seated 
on the decorated seat of the law, and a multitude with jierfumes and 
flowers and the like in their hands came in troops to hear the preaching. 
The brahmin said, “Where are ye going?” and was told, “0 brahmin, 
to-day wise Senaka preaches the law with sweet voice and the power of a 
Buddha: do you not know?” He thought, “They say he in a wise 
preacher, and I am troubled with the fear of death : wise men [344] are 
shle to take away even great sorrow : it is right for me too to go there 
sud hear the law.” So he went with them, and when the assembly and 
the king among them had sat down round about the Bodhisatta, he stood 
^t the outside, not far from the seat of the law, with his mealsack on his 
shoulder, afraid with the fear of death. The Bodhisatta preached as if he 
’’^'ere bringing down the river of heaven or showering ambrosia. The 
'multitude became well pleased, and making applause listened to the 

^ A holy man who has not attained sainthood. 

» Brethren, Aiatem, laymen and laywomeo. 
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preaching. Wise men hare hr light At that moment the Bodhisatta, 
opening his eyes gracious with the fire graces, surrejed the assembly on 
erery side and, seeing that brahmin, thought “ This great assembly has 
become well pleased and listens to the law, making applause, but that one 
brahmin is ill pleased and weeps : there must be some sorrow within him 
to cause his tears: as if touching rust with acid, or making a drop of 
water roll from a lotus leaf, I will teach him the law, making him free 
from sorrow and well pleased in mind." So he called him, ** Brahmin, I 
am wise Senaka, now will I make thee free from sorrow, speak boldly,” 
and so talking with him he spoke the first stanza : — 

Thou art confused in thought disturbed in sense, 

Tears streaming from thine eyes are evidence ; 

What hast thou lost or what dost wish to gain 
By coming hither? Give me answer plain. 

[346] Then the brahmin, declaring his cause of sorrow, spoke the 
second stanza: — 

If I go home my wife it is must die. 

If I go not the yakkha said, ’tie T ; 

That is the thought that pierces cruelly: 

Explain the matter, Senal^ to me. 

The Bodhisatta, hearing the brahmin’s words, spread the net of know- 
ledge as if throwing a net in the sea, thinking, ‘‘There are many causes of 
death to beings in this world : some die sunk in the sea, or seized therein 
by ravenous fish, some falling in the Ganges, or seized by crocodiles, some 
falling frx>m a tree or pierced by a thorn, some struck by weapons of divers 
kinds, some by eating poison or hanging or falling from a precipice or by 
extreme cold or attacked by diseases of divers kinds, so they die : now 
among so many causes of death from which cause shall this brahmin die if 
he stays on the road toniay, or his wife if he goes home?" As he considered, 
he saw the sack on the brahmin’s shoulder and thought, “ There must be a 
snake who has gone into that sack, and entering he must have gone in 
from the smell of the meal when the brahmin at his breakfast had eaten 
some meal and gone to drink water without fastening the sack's mouth : 
the brahmin coming back after drinking water must have gone on after 
fastening and taking up the sack without seeing that the snake had 
entered : [346] if he stays on the road, he will say at evening when he 
rests, ‘ 1 will eat some meal,' and opening the sack will put in his hand : 
then the snake will bite him in the hand and destroy his life : this will be 
the cause of his death if he stays on the road : but if he goes home the 
sack will come into his wife's hand ; she will say, ‘ I will look at the ware 
within,’ and opening the sack put in her hand, then the snake will bite 
her and desteoy her life, and this will be the canse of her death if he goes 
home to-day.” This be knew by his knowledge of expedieiits. Then this 
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came into his mind, “ The snake must be a black snake, brave and fearless ; 
when the sack strikes against the brahmin’s broadside, he shows no motion 
or quivering ; he shows no sign of his being there amidst such an assem- 
bly : therefore he must be a black snake, brave and fearless ; ” from his 
knowledge of expedients he knew this as if he was seeing with a divine 
eye. So as if he had been a man who had stood by and seen the snake 
enter the sack, deciding by his knowledge of expedients, the Bodhisatta 
answering the brahmin’s question in the royal assembly spoke the third 
stanxa : — 

First with many a doubt I deal, 

Now my tongue the truth declares; 

Brahmin, in your bag of meal 
A snake has enters unawares. 

[347] So saying, he asked, ‘*0 brahmin, is there any meal in that sack 
of yours I ” “ There is, 0 sage.” “ Did you eat some meal to-day at your 
breakfast time?” “Yes, 0 sage.” “Where were you sitting?” “In a 
wood, at the root of a tree.” “When you ate the meal, and went to 
drink water, did you fasten the sack's mouth or not?” “1 did not, O 
sage.” “ When you drank water and came back, did you fasten the sack 
after looking in?” “I fastened it without looking in, O sage.” “O 
brahmin, when you went to drink water, I think the snake entered the 
sack owing to the smell of the meal without your knowledge : such is 
the case : therefore put down your sack, set it in the midst of the 
assembly and opening the mouth, stand back and taking a stick beat the 
sack with it : then when you see a black snake coming out with its hood 
spread and hissing, you will have no doubt : ” so he spoke the fourth 
stanza : — 

Take a stick and beat the sack. 

Dumb and double-tongued is he; 

Cease your mind with ooul^ to rack ; 

Ope the sack, the snake you'll see. 

The brahmin, hearing the Great Being's words, did so, though alarmed 
and frightened. The snake came out of the sack when his hood was 
struck with the stick, and stood looking at the crowd. 


[348] The Master, explaining the matter, spoke the fifth stanza : 

Frwhtened, 'midst the assembled rout, 

^ring of meal-sack he untied; 

Anm crept a serpent out. 

Hood erect, in all his pride. 

When the snake came out with hood erect, there was a forecast of the Bodhi- 
as the omniscient Buddha. The multitude began waving cloths and 
sapping fingers in ^ousands, the showers of the seven precious stones were as 
obowers from a thick cloud, cries of * good ' were raised in nundreds of ihonsaiids, 
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and the noise was like the splitting of the earth. This answering of such a 
question with the power of a Buddha is not the mwer of birth, nor tne power of 
men rich in gifts and high family : of what is it the power then ? Of knowledge : 
the man of knowledge makes spiritual insight to increase, opens the door of the 
noble Paths, enters the great and endless nirv&na and masters the mrfection of 
disciple-hood, pacceka-buddha-hood, and perfect buddha-hood : knomedge is the 
beat among the qualities that bring the great and endless nirv&na, the rest are 
the attendants of knowledge : and so it is said : — 

‘Wisdom is best,’ the good confess, 

Like the moon in stwrry skies; 

Virtue, fortune, righteousness, 

Are the handmaids of the wise. 


When the question had been so answered by the Bodhisatta, a certain 
snake-chaimer made a moutb-band for the snake, caught him and let him 
loose in the forest. The brahmin, coming up to the king, saluted him and 
made obeisance, and praising him spoke half a stanza : — 

Great, king Janaka, tby gain, 

Seeing Senaka the wise. 

[349] After praising the king, he took seven hundred pieces from the 
bag and praising the Bodhisatta, he spoke a stanza and a half wishing to 
give a gift in delight : — 

Dread thy wisdom; veils are vain, 

Brahmin, to thy piercing eyes. 

These seven himdred pieces, see, 

Take them all, I give them thee; 

’Tis to thee I owe my life, 

And the welfare of my wife. 

Hearing this, the Bodhisatta spoke the eighth stanza : — 

For reciting poetiy 
Wise men can’t accept a wage; 

Rather let us give to thee, 

Ere thou talre the homeward stage. 

bo saying, the Bodhisatta made a full thousand pieces to be given to 
the brahmin, and asked him, “ By whom were you sent to beg for money 1” 
“By my wife, 0 sage.” [350] “Is your wife old or young t” “Young, 
0 sage.” “ Then she is doing sin with another, and sent you away think- 
ing to do so in security : if you take these pieces home, she will give to her 
lover the pieces won by your labour : therefore you should not go home 
straight, but only after leaving the pieces outside the town at the root of a 
tree or somewhere : ” so he sent him away. He, coming neivr the village, 
left his pieces at the root of a tree, and came home in the evening. His 
wife at that moment was seated with her lover. The brahmin stood at the 
door and said, “Wife.” She recognised his voice, and putting out the light 
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opened the door : when the brahmin came in, she took the other and put 
him at the door : then coming back and not seeing anything in the sack 
she asked, “Brahmin, what alms have you got on your journey T’ “A 
thousand pieces.’’ “ Where is it 1 ” “ It is left at such and such a place : 

never mind, we will get it to-morrow." She went and told her lover. He 
went and took it as if it were his own treasure. Next day the brahmin 
went, and not seeing the pieces came to the Bodhisatta, who said, What 
is the matter, brahmin 1" “I don't see the pieces, 0 sage.’' “Did you 
tell your wifel" “Yes, O sage." Knowing that the wife had told her 
lover, the Bodhisatta asked, “ Brahmin, is there a brahmin who is a 
friend of your wife’s ? ’’ “ There is, 0 sage." “ Is there one who is a 

friend of yours?’’ “Yes, 0 sage.” Then the Great Being caused seven 
days’ expenses to be given him and said, “Go, do you two invite and 
entertain the first day fourteen brahmins, seven for yourself and seven 
for your wife : from next day onwards take one less each day, till on 
the seventh day you invite one brahmin and your wife one : then if you 
notice that the brahmin your wife asks on the seventh day has come 
every time, tell me." [351] The brahmin did so, and told the Bodhisatta, 
“0 sage, I have observed the brahmin who is always our guest." The 
Bodhisatta sent men with him to bring that other brahmin, and asked 
him, “ Did you take a thousand pieces belonging to this brahmin from the 
root of such and such a tree?” “I did not, 0 sage." “You do not 
know that I am the v^ise Senaka ; I will make you fetch those pieces.’’ 
He was afraid and confessed, saying, “ I took them." “ What did you 
do?" “I put them in such and such a place, 0 sage." The Bodhisatta 
asked the first brahmin, “ Brahmin, will you keep your wife or take 
another?” “Let me keep her, O sage.” The Bodhisatta sent men to 
fetch the pieces and the wife, and gave the brahmin the pieces from the 
thief's hand ; he punished the other, removing him from the city, 
punished also the wife, and gave great honour to the brahmin, making 
him dwell near himself. 


After the lesson, the Master declared the Truths, and identified the Birth : — 
At the end of the Truths, many attained the fruition of the First Path : — 
"At that time the brahmin was Ananda, the spirit S&riputta, the assembly 
was the church of Buddha, and wise Senaka was myself.” 
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ATTHISENA-JiTAKA, 


many heggart^ etc . — The Master told this when dwelling in the 
shrine called Agg&lava near Alavl, concerning the regulations for the building of 
colls*. The occasion was told in the Ma^iikantha Birth* alwve. The Master 
addree»ed the Brethren, saying, “Brethren, formerly [ 362 ] before Buddha was 
bom in the world, priests of other religions, even though offered their choice by 
kings, never asked for alms, holding that b^ging from others was not agreeable 
or pleasant," and so he told the tale of old time. 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was bom in a brahmin household in a certain village, and they 
called his name young Atthisena. When he grew up, he learned all the 
arts at Takkasila, and afterwards seeing the misery of desires he took the 
religious life, and reaching the higher Faculties and Attainments, he dwelt 
long in the Himalaya : then coming down among men to get salt and 
vinegar, he reached Benares, and after staying in a garden he came 
^EJing next day to the king’s court. The king, being pleased with his 
bearing and manner, sent for him, and set him on a seat on the terrace, 
giving him good food : then receiving his thanks he was pleased, and 
exacting a promise made the Bodhisatta dwell in the royal garden, and 
went to wait on him two or three times each day. One day, being pleased 
with his preaching of the law, he gave him a choice, saying, “ Tell me 
whatever you desire, beginning from my kingdom.” The Bodhisatta did 
not say, “ Give me so and so.” Others ask for whatever they desire, saying, 
* Give me this,’ and the king gives it, if not attached to it. One day the 
king thought, ** Other suitors and mendicants ask me to give them so and 
so \ but the noble At^iseni, ever since I offered him a choice, asks 
for nothing ; he is wise and skilful in device : I will ask him.** So one 
day after the early meal be sat on one side, and asking him as to the cause 
of other men’s making suits and bis own making none, he spoke the first 
stanza:— 

Atihisena, many begsan^ thou^ they’re strangers utterly, 

'Throng to me with their petitKxis : why bast thou no suit to me? 


* See above, p. 52. 

> No. 258, vol. il 
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[353] Hearing him the Bodhisatta ipoke the second stanza 

Neither suitor, nor rqeotor of a suit, can pleasant be ; 

Thafs the reason, be not angry, why I have no suit to thee. 

Hearing his words the king spoke three stanzas 

He who lives by sueing, and has not at proper season sued, 

Hakes another &11 from merit, fails to gain a livelihood. 

He who lives by sueing, and has aye at proper season sued, 

Makes another man win merit, gains hiinselr a livelihood 

Men of wisdom are not angrv when they see the suitors throng ; 

Speak, my holy friend ; the boon thou askest never can be wrong, 

[354] So the Bodhisatta, even though given the choice of the kingdom, 
made no suit. When the king's wish had been so expressed, the Bodhi- 
satta to show him the priests’ way said, “O great king, these suits are 
preferred by men of worldly desires and householders, not by priests : from 
their ordination priests must have a pure life unlike a householder : " and 
so showing the priests' way, he spoke the sixth stanza : — 

Sages never make petitions, worthy laymen ought to know : 

Silent stands the noble suitor : sages make ))etition so. 

[355] The king hearing the Bodhisatta’s words said, “Sir, if a wise 
attendant of his own knowledge gives what ought to be given to his friend, 
so I give to you such and such a thing,” and so he spoke the seventh 
stanza : — 


Brahmin, I offer thoe a thousand kine, 

Bed kine, and eke the leader of the herd : 

Hearing but now those generous deeds of thino, 

I too in turn to generous deeds am stirred. 

When he said this, the Bodhisatta refused, saying, “ Great king, I took 
the religious life free from defilement: I have no need of cows.” The 
king abode by his admonition ; doing alms and other good works he 
became destined for heaven, and not falling away from his meditation, was 
born in the Brahma world. 


the lesson, the declared the Truths and identified the Birth 

■^fter the Truths many were established in the fruition of the First Path ; — “At 
that time the long was A^^hisena was myself.” 
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KAPI-JATAKA^ 

not tlie wise man^' etc . — The Master told this tale while dwelling in 
Jetavana, concerning Devadatta lieing swallowed up by the earth. Finding tliat 
the Brethren were talking about this in the Hall of Tnith, ho said, “Devadatta 
has not Ijeen dcstrovod with his company now for the first time ; he was destroyed 
before,” and he told an old tale. 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was king in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was born in the womb of a monkey, and lived in the king's 
garden with a retinue of five hundred monkeys. [356] Devadatta was 
also born in the womb of a monkey, and lived there also with a retinue of 
fi\e hundred monkeys. Then one day when the king’s family priest had 
gone to the garden, bathed and adorned himself, one tricky monkey going 
ahead of liiin sat above the gateway arch of the garden, and let excrement 
fall on the priest’s head as he went out. When the priest looked up, he 
let it fall again in his mouth. The priest turned back, saying in threat to 
the monkeys, “Very well, I shall know how to deal with you,” and w’ent 
away after washing. They told the Bodhisatta that he had been angry 
and threatened the monkeys. He made announcement to the thousand 
monkeys, “It is not well to dwell near the habitation of the angry; let 
the whole troop of monkeys flee and go elsewhere.” A disobedient 
monkey took his own retinue and did not flee, saying, “1 will see about it 
afterwards.” The Bodhisatta took his own retinue and went to the forest. 
One day a female slave pounding rice had put some rice out in the sun 
and a goat was eating it : getting a blow with a torch and running away 
on fire, he was rubbing himself on the wall of a grass-hut near an elephant- 
stable. The fire caught the grass-hut and from it the elephant-stable ; in 
it the elephants’ backs were burnt, and the elephant doctors were attending 
the elephants. The family priest was always going about watching for an 
opportunity of catching the monkeys. He was sitting in attendance on 
the king, and the king said, “ Sir, many of our elephants have been injured, 
and the elephant doctors do not know how to cui*e them ; do you know 
any remedy]” “I do, great king.” “What is it]” “Monkey’s fat, 
great king.” “ How shall we get it ] ” “ There are many monkeys in the 

garden.” The king said, “ Kill monkeys in the garden and get their fat/ 
The archers went and killed five hundred monkeys with arrowa One old 

Cf. ICdkofdtaka, no, 140, vol. i. and Tibetan Tala^ xliii. 
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monkey fled although wounded by an arrow, and though he did not fail 
on the spot [357], fell when he came to the Bodhisatta’a place of abode. 
The monkeys said, “ He has died when he reached our place of abode,” and 
told the Bodhisatta that he was dead from a wound he had got He came 
and sat down among the assembly of monkeys, and spoke these stanxas by 
way of exhorting the monkeys with the exhortation of the wise, which is 
“ Men dwelling near their enemies perish in this way : ” — 

Let not the wise man dwell where dwells his foe ; 

One night, two nights, so near will bring him woe. 

A fool’s a foe to all who trust his word ; 

One monkey brought distress on all the herd. 

A foolish chief, wise in his own conceit, 

Comes ever, like this monkey, to defeat. 

A strong fool is not good to guard the herd, 

Curse to his kindred, like the decoy-bird. 

One strong and wise is ^ood the herd to guard, 

Like Indra to the Gods, his kin’s reward. 

Who virtue, wisdom, learning, doth possess. 

His deeds himself and other men will bless. 

Therefore virtue, knowledge, learning, and himself let him regard, 

Either be a lonely Saint or o’er the flock keep watch and ward. 

[358] So the Bodhisatta^ becoming king of monkeys, explained the way 
of learning the Discipline. 


After the lesson, the Master identified the Birth : “At that time the dis- 
obedient monkey was Devadatta, his troop was Devadatta’s company and the wise 
king was myself.” 


No. 406. 


B AK A-BRAHM A-J ITAKA *. 


^Seventy and two*' eTc.— The Master told this tale while dwelling in JeUva^ 
concerning the bra hm a* Baka. In him a false doctrine arose, namely, “This 
present existence is perpetual, permanent, eternal, unchanging : apart from it 
there is no salvation or release at all.” In a former birth this brahma had once 

* CL Hardy, Manual of Budhitm. p. 848. 

* A bfahma zneant an angel in one of the Brahma-loka heaTens, three of w hi c h are 
*^tloiied below. 
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praotiMcl meditation, so he wae bom in the Vehapphala heaven. Having bpent 
there an existence of five hundred kalpas, he was l^m in the Subhald^pa heaven ; 
after sixtv-foiu* kalpes there he passed and was bom in the Abhassara 
heaven, where existence is for eight kalpas. It was there that this false doctrine 
arose in him. He forgot that he had passed from higher Brahmaloka heavens 
and had been bora in that heaven, and perceiving neither of these things had 
taken up the fklse doctrine. The Lord, understanding his reflections, [359] as 
easily as a strong man can extend his bent arm or bend his extended arm, 
disappearing from Jetavana, appeared in that Brahmaloka. The brahmi^ seeing 
the Lord, said, “Como hither, mj lord ; welcome, my lord; it is a long time, mv 
lord, since thou hast taken this opportunity, even for coming hither ; this world, 
my lord, is perpetual, it is permanent, it is eternal, it is absolute, it is un- 
changing ; this world is not bom, it decays not, it dies not, it passM not away, 
it is not born again : apart from this world there is no other salvation beyond.” 
When this was said, the Lord said to Baka the brahma, “Baka the brahma has 
come to ignorance, he has come to ignorance, when he will say that a thing 
which is not permanent is permanent, and so on, and that there is no other 
salvation apart from this when there is another Ovation.” Hearing this the 
brahma thought, “This one presses me hard, finding out exactly what I say,” 
and as a timid thief, after receiving a few blows, says, “Am I the only thief? so 
and BO and so and so are thieves too,” showing his associates ; so he, in fear of 
the Lord’s questioning, showing that others were his associates, spoke the first 
stansa : — 


Seventy and two, 0 Qotama, are we 

Righteous and great, from birth and age we’re firee : 

Our heaven is wisdom’s hom^ there’s nought above ; 

And many others will this view approve. 

Hearing his words, the Master spoke the second stanza : — 

[360] Short your existence in this world : ’tis wrong, 

Baka, to think existence here is long : 

A hundred thousand aeons past and gone 
All your existence well to me is known. 

Hearing this, Baka spoke the third stanza 

Of wisdom infinite, 0 Lord, am 1 : 

Birth, age, and sorrow, all beneath me lie : 

What should I do witn eood works, long m T 
Yet tell me something, ^rd, that 1 should know. 

Then the Lord, relating and showing him things of past time, si^oke four 
stanns ; — 

To many a man of old thou gavest drink 
For thm and parching drou^t ready to sink : 

That virtuous deed of thine so long ago 
Remembering, as if waked from sleep, I know. 

[361] By £^’a bank thou sett’st the people free 
when chained and held in close captivity: 

That virtuous deed of thine so long ago 
Remembering, as if waked from sleep, I know. 

By Ganges* stream the man thou didst set free, 

Whose boat was seised by n^ cruellr 
Lusting for flesh, and save him mightily : 

That vutumis dM of thine, so long ago 
Bememhering, as if waked from aleqs i 
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And I wu Kappa, thy disciple true, 

Thy wisdom ana thy virtues all I knew ; 

And now those deeds of thine so long ago 
Bemembering, as if waked fipom sleep, I know. 

{3631 Hearing his own deeds from the Master’s discourse, Baka gave thanks 
and spoice this last stansa 

Thou knowest every life that hath been mine : 

Buddha thou art, all wisdom sure is thine : 

And sure thy glorious majesty and state 
Even this !mhma world illuminate. 

So the hfaster. maldi^ known his quality as Buddha and expounding the 
Law, shewed forth the Truths. At the end the thoughts of ten thousand 
brahmas were ^m attachments and sina So the Lord became the refiiM 
of many brahmas, and going back from Brahmaloka to Jetavana preached the 
law in the way described and identified the Birth: “At that time Baka the 
brahma was the ascetic Kesava, Kappa the disciple was myself.” 


No. 406. 


oandhAra-jAtaka. 


“ V%llag«t full sirfeen thousand" etc.— The Master told this when dwelling in 
Jetavana, oonoeming the precept on the storing up of medicines*. The occasion 
however arose in l^agaha. When the venerable Pilindiyavaocha went to the 
king’s dwelling to set free the park-keeper’s family*, ho made the palace all of toW 
by magic power : and the people in tneir delight brought to that eldw the nw 
kinds of me^cine. He gave them away to the congr^tion of BrethrM. So 
the congregation abounded in medicines, [864] and as they received the medicines, 
they fiU^ pots and jars and bags in this way and laid them wide. People 
seeing this murmured, saying, “^ose gree<^ ^ 

houses.” The Master, hearing this thing, declared the precept, wnatever 
medicines for sick brethren [sc. are received, must ^ u^ within ^on^ysl 
and said, ** Brethren, wise men of old, before the Buddha appea^, ordains 
in heresy and keeping only the five precepts, used to chide those who laid mi^ 
even salt and sugar for the next day ; but you. though wdamed in such a njle^ 
salvatimL a hoo^ for the second and the third day, and so he told the 
tale of old. 


Once apoD . time the Bodhimtt. the king-, .oil of the Ckndhir. 
kingdom; rt hU fcther’. derth he becwne king «»d ruled with righteourom. 

1 yi' 16. 10. 

* Ses MMvagfu n. 16. 1— 
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In the Central Region, in the kingdom of Videha a king named Videha 
waa ruling at the time. These two kings had never seen each other, 
but the/ were friends and had great trust the one in the other. At that 
time men were long-lived : their life was for thirty thousand years. Then 
once, on the fast day of the full moon, the king of Gandh&ra had taken the 
vow of the commands', and on the dais in the middle of a royal throne 
prepared for him, looking through an open window on the eastern quarter, 
he sat giving to his ministers a disooui’se on the substance of the law. At 
that moment R&hu was covering the moon's orb which was full and 
spreading over the sky. The moon’s light vanished. The ministers, not 
seeing the moon's brightness, told the king that the moon was seized by 
R&hu. The king, observing the moon, thought, “ That moon has lost its 
light, being marred by some trouble from outside ; now my royal retinue 
is a trouble, and it is not meet that I should lose my light like the moon 
seized by R&hu : I will leave my kingdom like the moon’s orb shining in a 
clear sky and become an ascetic: why should I admonish another? I will 
go about, detached from kin and people, admonishing myself alone : that is 
meet for me.” So he said, “ As ye please [366] so do,” and gave over the 
kingdom to his ministers. When he gave up his kingdom in the two 
kingdoms of Kashmir and Gandh&ra, he took the religious life, and attain- 
ing the transcendental faculty he passed the rains in the Him&laya region 
devoted to the delight of meditation. The king of Videha, having asked 
of merchants, '*Is it well with my friend?” beard that he had taken the 
religious life, and thought, “ When my friend has taken the religious life, 
what should I do with a kingdom ? ” So he gave up the rule in his city of 
Mithila, seven leagues in extent, and his kingdom of Videha, three hun- 
dred leagues in extent, with sixteen thousand villages, storehouses filled, 
and sixteen thousand dancing girls, and without thinking of his sons and 
daughters he went to the Him&laya region and took the religious life. 
There he lived on fruits only, dwelling in a state of quietude. Both 
of them following this quiet life afterwards met, but did not recognise 
each other : yet they lived together in this quiet life in friendlinesa The 
asoetio of Videha waited upon the ascetic of Gandh&ra. On a day of full 
moon as they were sitting at the root of a tree and talking on things 
relating to the law, R&hu covered the moon's orb as it was shining in the 
sky. The ascetic of Videha looked up, saying, “ Why is the moon’s light 
destroyed ? ” And seeing that it was seised by R&hu, he asked, Master, 
why has he covered the moon and made it dark ? ” ** Scholar, that is the 
moon’s one trouble, R&hu by name ; he binders it from shining : I, seeing 
the moon’s orb struck by R&hu, thought, ‘ There is the moon’s pure orb 
beco me dark by trouble from outside , now this kingdom is a trouble to 


1 A tow to keq> the five moral preeept a . 
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me : I will take the religious life so that the kingdom does not make me 
dark as Rihu does the moou’s orb’; and so taking the moon's orb seised 
by R4hu as my theme, I forsook my great kingdom and took the religious 
life.” “Master, were you king of Gandhira?” [366] “Yes, I was.” 
“Master, I was the king Videha in the kingdom of Videha and city of 
MithiJa : were we not friends though we never saw each other!” “ What 
was your theme 1” “I heard that you had taken the religious life and 
thinking, ‘ Surely he has seen the good of that life,’ I took you as my 
theme, and leaving my kingdom took the religious lifa” From that time 
they were exceedingly intimate and friendly, and lived on fruits only. 
After a long time’s dwelling there they came down from Himilaya for salt 
and vinegar, and came to a frontier village. The people, being pleased 
with their deportment, gave them alms and taking a promise made for 
them houses for the night and the like in the forest, and made them dwell 
there, and built by the road a room for taking their meals in a pleasant 
watered spot. They, after going their rounds for alms in the frontier 
village, sat and ate the alms in that hut of leaves and then went to their 
dwelling-house. The people who gave them food one day put salt on a 
leaf and gave it them, another day gave them saltless food. One day they 
gave them a great deal of salt in a leaf basket. The ascetic of Videha 
took the salt, and coming gave enough to the Bodhisatta at the meal time 
and took to himself the proper measure : then putting up the rest in a leaf 
basket he put it in a roll of grass, saying, “This will do for a saltless day.” 
Then one day when saltless food was received, the man of Videha, giving 
the alms-food to the man of Gandh&ra, took the salt from the roll of grass 
and said, “ Master, take salt.” “ The people gave no salt to-day, wheitj 
have you got it ! ” “ Master, the people gave much salt one day before : 

then I kept what was over, saying, ‘This will do for a saltless day.’” 
Then the Bodhisatta chid him, saying, “0 foolish man, you forsook the 
kingdom of Videha, three hundred leagues in extent, took the religious 
life and attained freedom from attachments, and now you get a desire 
for salt and sugar.” And so admonishing him he spoke the Brst stanza : — 

[367] Villages full sixteen thousand with their wealth you threw away, 
Treasuries with wealth in plenty ; and you’re hoarding here to-day ! 

Videha, being thus chidden, did not endure the chiding but became 
estranged, saying, “ Master, you see not your own fault, though you see 
mine ; did you not leave your kingdom and become religious, saying, 
‘Why should I admonish another? I will admonish myself alone': 
^hy then are you now admonishing me!” So he spoke the second 
>(tanza: — 

Omidahar and all its province, all its wealth, you threw away, 

Giving no more royal orders : and you’re ordering roe to-day ! 
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Hearing him the Bodhisatta spoke the third stance : — 

It is righteousness I’m speakingly for I bate unrighteousness : 

Righteousness when I am speaking) sin on me leaves no impress. 

The ascetic of Yideha, hearing the Bodhisatta’s words, said, “ Master, 
it is not meet for one to speak after annoying and angering another, even 
though he speaks to the point : [368] you are speaking Tery harshly to me, 
as if shaving me with blunt steel,” and so he spoke the fourth stanza 

W^tsoever words, if spoken, would to others cause offence. 

Wise men leave those words unspoken, though of mighty consequence. 

Then the Bodhisatta spoke the fifth stanza : — 

Let my hearer scatter chaff, or let him take offence or not, 

Righteousness when I am speaking, sin on me can leave no spot. 

Having so said, he went on, ** I will not work with you, 0 Xnanda\ as 
a potter with raw day only : I will speak chiding again and again; what 
is truth, that will abide.” And so being steadfast in conduct suitable to 
that admonition of the Blessed One, as a potter among his vessels, after 
beating them often, takes not the raw clay, but takes the baked vessel 
only, so preaching and chiding again and again he takes a man like a 
good vesMl, and preaching to show him this, he spoke this pair of 
stanzas: — 

Were not wisdom and good conduct trained in some men’s lives to grow, 
Many would go wandering idly like the blinded buffalo. 

But since some are wisely trained in moral conduct fair to grow, 

Thus it is that discipline in paths of virtue others go. 

[369] Hearing this, the Yideha asoetic said, Master, from this time 
admonish me; I spoke to you with peevish natural temper, pardon me," 
and so paying respect he gained the Bodhisatta’s pardon. So they dwelt 
together in peace and went again to Him&Uya. Then the Bodhisatta told 
the Yideha ascetic how to attain to mystic meditation. He did so and 
reached the higher Faculties and Attainments. So both, never leaving off 
meditation, became destined for the Brahma world. 


Alter the lesson, the Master identified the Birth: **At that time the Videba 
aacetic was Ananda, the OandhAra king was myselfi* 


> The aaeetie is siidrssisil by this nsne, as if his Ibtare ra>faiith as ynaiida ws^ 
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mahAkapi-jAtaka'. 

“ You made yourtol/y* «<c.--The Master told this while dwelling in Jetavans, 
conoeming go^ works towards one's relatives. The ot'casion will appear in tlie 
BhaddasAla Birth*. They began talking in the Hall of Truth, saying, “The 
supreme Buddha does good works towards his relatives." [370] When the Master 
had asked and been told their theme, he said, “ Brethren, this is not the first 
time a TatbAgata has done good works towards his relatives," and so he told a 
tale of old time. 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was bom of a monkey's womb. When he grew up and 
attained stature and stoutness, he was strong and vigorous, and lived in 
the HimAlaya with a retinue of eighty thousand monkeys. Near the 
Ganges bank there was a mango tree (others say it was a banyan), with 
branches and forks, having a deep shade and thick leaves, like a mountain* 
top. Its sweet fmits, of divine fragrance and flavour, were as large as 
waterpots : from one branch the fruits fell on the ground, from one into 
the Ganges water, from two into the main trunk of the tree. The Bodhi- 
satta, while eating the fruit with a troop of monkeys, thought, “Someday 
danger will oome upon us owing to the fruit of this tree falling on the 
water ” ; and so, not to leave one fruit on the branch which grew over the 
water, he made them eat or throw down the flowers at their season from 
the time they were of the size of a chick-pea. But notwithstanding, one 
ripe fruit, unseen by the eighty thousand monkeys, hidden by an ant's 
uest, fell into the river, and stuck in the net above the king of Bf'uares, 
who was bathing for amusement with a net above him and another lielow. 
When the king had amused himself all day and was going away in the 
evening, the fishermen, who were drawing the net, saw the fruit and not 
knowing what it was, shewed it to the king. The king ask(^, “ What is 
this fruit 1” “We do not know, sire.” “Who will know?” “The 
^orssteri, sire.'’ He had the foresters called, and learning from them that 
it was a mango, he out it with a knife, and first making the foresters eat of 
it, he ate of it himself [371] and had some of it given to his seraglio and his 
“UJiisters. The flavour of the ripe mango remained jiervading the king’s 
*rhole body. Powemed by desire of the flavour, he asked the foresters 
vhere that trse stood, and hearing that it was on a river bank in the 

‘ This stesy is ggorsd in Cunoinshsm's .SfSpa of JUkarhui, plakt xxsiii, fig. 4 
•*plriiied by Mr Tswney in Proe. A$. Soe. of Bengal for Aug. 1891). Cf. Jdtaka- 
no. 17 {Tko Ormt Mfonkfg). 

’ Ho. 444, vol. iv. 
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Him&laya quarter, he had many rafts joined together and sailed upstream 
by the route shewn by the foresters. The exact account of days is not 
given. In due course they came to the place, and the foresters said to the 
king, “ Sire, there is the ti-ee.” The king stopped the rafts and went on 
foot with a great i-etinue, and having a bed prepared at the foot of the tree, 
he lay down after eating the mango fruit and enjoying the various excel- 
lent flavours. At each side they set a guard and made a fire. When the 
men had fallen asleep, the Bodhisatta came at midnight with his retinue. 
Eighty thousand monkeys moving from branch to branch ate the mangoes. 
The king, waking and seeing the herd of monkeys, roused his men and 
calling his archers said, Surround these monkeys that eat the mangoes so 
that they may not escape, and shoot them : tomorrow we will eat man- 
goes with monkey’s flesh.” The archers obeyed, saying, “Very well,” and 
suiTOunding the tree stood with arrows ready. The monkeys seeing them 
and fearing death, as they could not escape, came to the Bodhisatta and 
said, “Sire, the archers stand round the tree, saying, ‘We will shoot those 
vagrant monkeys:’ what are we to do?” and so stood shivering. The 
Bodhisatta said, “Do not fear, I will give you life and so comforting the 
herd of monkeys, he ascended a branch that rose up straight, went along 
another branch that stretched towards the Ganges, and springing from the end 
of it, he passed a hundred bow -lengths and lighted on a bush on the bank^ 
Coming down, be marked the distance, saying, “That will be the distance I 
have come [372] and cutting a bamboo shoot at the root and stripping it, 
he said, “So much will be fastened to the tree, and so much will stay in the 
air,” and so reckoned the two lengths, forgetting the part fastened on his 
own waist Taking the shoot he fastened one end of it to the tree on the 
Ganges bank and the other to his own waist, and then cleared the space of 
a hundred bow-lengths with the speed of a cloud tom by the wind. From 
not reckoning the part fastened to his waist, he failed to reach the tree : 
so seizing a branch firmly with both hands he gave signal to the troop of 
monkeys, “ Go quickly with good luck, treading on my back along the 
bamboo shoot.” The eighty thousand monkeys escaped thus, after saluting 
the Bodhisatta and getting his leave. Devadatta was then a monkey and 
among that heixi : he said, “ This is a chance for me to see tlte last of my 
enemy,” so climbLig up a branch he made a spring and fell on the Bodhi- 
satta’s back. The Bodhisatta’s heart broke and great pain came on him. 
Devadatta having caused that maddening pain went away : and the Bodhi- 
satta was alone. The king being awake saw all that was done by the 
monkeys and the Bodhisatta : and he lay down thinking, “This animal, not 
reckoning his own life, has caused the safety of his troop.” When day 
broke, being pleased with the Bodhisatta, he thought, “ It is not right to 

> From the figure on the Bharhot Btfipa, it appears that he jumped aoroes the 
Qaagee. 
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destroy this king of the monkeys: I will bring him down by some means ami 
take care of him:” so turning the nift down the (ranges and building a 
platform there, he made the Bodhisatta come down gently, and had him 
clothed with a yellow robe on his back and waslH'd in (Jtungf's water, made 
him drink sugared water, and had his body cleanstnl and anoinUnl with oil 
rehned a thousand times ; then he put an oiled skin on a bed and making 
him lie there, he set himself on a low seat, and spoke the lii-st stHn’/.a : — 

[373] You mode yourself a bridge for thnn to pas'.! in sufet \ througli . 

What are you then to them, monkey, and what an* they to }in\{ 

Hearing him, the Bodhisatta instructing tin* king sjioke the other 
stanzas ; — 

Victorious king, I guanl the herd, I am their lord and chief, 

When they were filled with fear of thee and stricken soiv witli grief. 

I leapt a hundred times the length of h<>w outstretched tliat lies, 

When 1 had bound a bambexeshoot firmly around my thiglis 

I reached the tree like thunder-cloud .sped by the tcni[K*st’s blast , 

1 lost my strength, but reached a bough with hands 1 held if fast 

And ais I hung extended tliere held fast by Hho<»t a.ii<l hough. 

My monkeys passed across rny hack and are in safety now 

Therefore I fear no jiain of death, bonds do not give me pain, 

The happiness of those was warn o’er whom I uH<*d to reign. 

A i>arable for thee, 0 king, if tliou the troth wouKrst iv/ul ; 

The happiness of kingdom alid of army and of sUsed 
And city must be dear to thee, if thou wonld’st rule ni(l(*ed 

[374] The Bodhisatta, thus instructing and U'oehing the king, died. 
The king, calling his ministers, gave ordera that the monkey-king should 
have obsequies like a king, and he sent to the seraglio, saying, ‘‘Come to 
the cemetery, as retinue for the monkey-king, with red garments, and 
dishevelled hair, and torches in your hands.” [375] The ministers made a 
funeral pile with a hundred waggon loads of timber. Having prej)arod 
the Bodhisatta’s obsequies in a royal manner, they took his skull, and 
came to the king. The king caused a shrine to lx‘ built at the Bodhi- 
satta’s burial-place, torches to be burnt there and offerings of incen8<? 
and flowers to be made ; he had the skull inlaid with gold, and put in 
front raised on a spear-point : honouring it with incense and flowers, he 
put it at the king’s gate when he came to Benares, and having the whole 
city decked out he |)aid honour to it for seven daya Then taking it os a 
*^lic and raising a shrine, he honoumd it with incense; and garlands all 
life; and established in the Bodhisatta’s teaching he did alms and 
other good deeds, and mling his kingdom righteouKly l>ecame destined for 
heaven. 

After the lesson, the Master declared the Truths and identified the Birth . 
“ At that time the king was Ananda, the monkey’s retinue the assembly, and the 
monkey-king myself.” 
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mat^o in a forest^** $tc, Th6 Master told this when dwelling in Jetavana, 
conceraiug rebuke of sin. The occasion will appear in the Pftniya Birth \ At that 
time in SAvatthi five hundred friends, who had become ascetics, dwelling in 
the House of the Golden Pavement, had lustf’’.! thonfrhts at midnight. The 
Master regarcU his disciples three times a night and three times a day, six 
times every night and day, as a jay guards her egg, or a vak»oow her tail, or a 
mother her beloved iwn, or a one-eyed man his eye ; so in the very instant he re- 
bukes a sin which is beginning. He was observing Jetavana on that midnight 
and knowing the Brethren's conduct of their thoughts, he considered, “ This sin 
among these brethren if it grows will destrcw the cause of Sainthood. I will this 
moment rebuke their sin and show them ^inthood” : so leaving the perfumed 
chamber he called Xnanda [376 j, and bidding him collect all the brethren dwelling 
in the place, he got them together and sat down on the seat prepared for Buddha 
He said, “ Brethren, it is not right to live in the power of sinful thoughts ; a sin if 
it grows brings great ruin like an enemy : a Brother ought to rebuke even a little 
sin : wise men of old seeing even a very slight cause, rebuked a sinful thought 
that had begun and so brought about paccekabuddha-hood”: and so he told an 
old tale. 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was born in a potter's family in a suburb of Benares : when 
he grew up he became a householder, had a son and daughter, and sup- 
ported his wife and children by his iKitter’s handicraft. At that time in 
the Kalihga kingdom, in the city of Dantapura, the king named Karandii, 
going to his garden with a great retinue, saw at the garden-gate a mango 
tree laden with sweet fruit : he stretched out his hand from his seat on 
the elephant and seised a bunch of mangoes : then entering the garden he 
sat on the royal seat and ate a mango, giving some to those worthy of 
favours. From the time when the king took one, ministers, brahmins, 
and householders, thinking that others should also do so, took down and 
ate mangoes from that tree. Coming again and again they climlied the 
tree, and beating it with clubs and breaking the branches down and off, 
they ate the fruit, not leaving even the unripe. The king amused himself 
in the garden for the day, and at evening as he came by on the royal 
elephant he dismounted on seeing the tree, and going to its root he looked 
up and thought, ** In the morning this tree stood beautiful with its burden 
of fruit and the gasers oould not be satisfied : now it stands not beautiful 
with its fruit broken down and off” Again looking from another place 
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he MW another mango tree barren, and thought, “ This mango tree standi 
l>eautifal in its barrenness like a bare mountain of jewels ; the other from 
its fruitfulness [377] fell into that misfortune: the householder’s life is like 
a fruitful tree, the i*eligious life like a barren tree : the wealthy have fear, 
the poor have no fear : I too would be like the barren tree.” Bo taking 
the fruit-tree as his subject, he stood at the root ; and considering the 
three ^ properties and perfecting spiritual insight, be attained paoceka- 
buddha-hood, and reflecting, “ The envelop of the womb is now fallen from 
me, re-birth in the three existences is ended, the filth of transmigration is 
cleansed, the ocean of tears dried up, the wall of bones broken down, there 
is no more re-birth for me,” he stood as if adorned with eveiy ornament. 
Then his ministers said, “ You stand too long, 0 great king.” “ 1 am not 
a king, 1 am a paccekabuddha.” ** Paccekabuddhaa are not like you, O 
king.” “ Then what are they like f ” “ Their hair and beards are shaved, 

they are dressed in yellow robes, they are not attached to family or tribe, 
they are like clouds tom by wind or the moon’s orb freed from Kahu, and 
they dwell on Him&laya in the Nandamula cave : such, 0 king, are the 
{laccekabuddhas.” At that moment the king threw up his hand and 
touched his head, and instantly the marks of a householder di8ap{)eared, 
and the marks of a priest came into view : — 

Three robes, bowl, rasor, needles, strainer, zone, 

A pious Brother those eight marks should own, 

the requisites, as they are called, of a priest became attached to his body. 
Standing in the air he preached to the multitude, and then went through 
the sky to the mountain cave Nandamula in the Upper Himklaya. 

In the kingdom of Oandahar in the city Takkasilft, the king named 
Naggaji on a terrace, in the middle of a royal couch, saw a woman who had 
put a jewelled bracelet on each hand and was grinding perfume as she sat 
near: be thought, “These jewelled bracelets do not rub or jingle when Be]>ar' 
ate,” and so sat watching. Then she, putting the bracelet from the right 
hand [378] on the left hand and collecting perfume with the right, began to 
grind it The bracelet on the left hand rubbing against the other made a 
noise. The king observed that these two bracelets made a sound when 
rubbing against each other, and he thought, “ That bracelet when separate 
touched nothin g, ft now touches the second and makes a noise : just so 
living beings when separate do not touch or make a noise, when they 
become two or three they rub against each other and make a din : i»ow I 
rule the inhabitants in the two kingdoms of Cashmere and Candabar, and 
I too ought to dwell like the single bracelet ruling myself and not ruling 
Mwther” : m> making the rubbing of the bracelets his topic, seated as he 


> Impsrmaosoos, soflefing, onrsality. 
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was, he realised the three properties, attained spiritual insight, and gained 
paccekabuddha-hood. The i*est as before. 

In the kingdom of Videha, in the city of Mithila, the king, named 
Nimi, after breakfast, surrounded by his ministers, stood looking down at 
the street through an open window of the palace. A hawk, having taken 
some meat from the meat-market, was flying up into the air. Some 
vultures or other birds, surrounding the hawk on each side, went on peck- 
ing it with their beaks, striking it with their wings and beating it with 
their feet, for the sake of the meat. Not enduring to be killed, the hawk 
dropt the flesh, another bird took it : the rest leaving the hawk fell on the 
other : when he relinquished it, a third took it : and they pecked him also 
in the same way. The king seeing those birds thought, “ Whoever took 
the flesh, sorrow befel him : whoever relinquished it, happiness befel him . 
whoever takes the five pleasures of sense, sorrow befals him, happiness the 
other man : these are common to many : now I have sixteen thousand 
women : I ought to live in happiness leaving the five pleasures of sense, 
as the hawk relinquishing the morsel of flesh." Considering this wisely, 
[379] standing as he was, he realised the three properties, attained spiritual 
insight, and reached the wisdom of paccekabuddha-hood. The rest as 
before. 

In the kingdom of Uttarapaficala, in the city of Kampilla, the king, 
named Dumrankha, after breakfast, with all his ornaments and surrounded 
by his ministers, stood looking down on the |>alace-yard from an open 
window. At the instant they opened the door of a cow-pen : the bulls 
coming from the pen set upon one cow in lust : and one great bull with 
sharp horns seeing another bull coming, possessed by the jealousy of lust, 
struck him in the thigh with his sharp horns. By the force of the blow 
his entrails came out, and so he died. The king seeing this thought, 
Living beings from the state of beasts upwards reach boitow from the 
power of lust : this bull through lust has reached death : other beings also 
are disturbed by lust: I ought to abandon the lusts that disturb those 
beings:" and so standing as he was he realised the three properties, 
attained spiritual insight and reached the wisdom of paocekabuddha- 
hood. The rest as before. 

Then one day those four paccekabuddhas, considering that it was time 
for their rounds, left the Nandamula cave, having cleansed their teeth by 
chewing betel in the lake Anotatta, and having attended to their needs in 
Manosili, they took the bowl and robe, and by magic flying in the air, and 
treading on clouds of the five colours, they alighted not far from a suburb 
of Benares. In a convenient spot they put on the robes, took the bowl, 
and entering the suburb they went the rounds for alms till they came to 
the Bodhisatta's house^oor. The Bodhisatta seeing them was delighted 
and making them enter his house he made them sit on a seat prepared, he 
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gave them water of respect and served them with excellent food, hard and 
soft. Then sitting on one aide he saluted the eldest of them, saying, “ Sir, 
your religious life appears very beautiful : your senses are very calm, your 
complexion is very clear : what topic of thought [380] made you take to 
the religious life and ordination 1 ” and as he asked the eldest of them, so 
also he came up to the others and asked them. Then those four saying, 
“ I was so and so, king of such and such a city in such and such a king- 
dom ” and so on, in that way each told the causes of his retiring from the 
world and spoke one stanza each in order : — 

A mango in a forest did I see 

Full-grown, and dark, fruitful exceedingly : 

And for its fruit men did the mango break, 

'Twas this inclined my heart the bowl to take. 

A bracelet, polished by a hand renowned, 

A woman wore on each wrist without sound : 

One touched the other and a noise did wake 

Twas this inclined my heart the bowl to take. 

Birds in a flock a bird unfriended tore, 

Who all alone a lump of carrion bore: 

The bird was smitten for the carrion’s sake; 

Twas this inclined my heart the bowl to take. 

A bull in pride among hie fellows |)aced ; 

High rose nis back, with strength and b^uty graced : 

From lust he died : a horn his wound did make : 

Twas this inclined ray heart the bowl to take. 

The Bodhisatta, hearing each stanza, said, “ Good, sir : your topic is 
suitable,” and so commended each paccekabuddha : and having listened to 
the discourse delivered by those four, he became disinclined to a house- 
holder’s life. When the paccekabuddhas went forth, after breakfast 
seated at his ease, he called his wife and said, ” Wife, those four pacceka- 
buddhas left kingdoms to bo Brethren and now live without sin, without 
hindrance, in the bliss of the religious life ; w'hile 1 make a livelihood by 
namings: what have I to do with a householder’s lifel do you take the 
children and stay in the house”; and he spoke two stanzas ; — 

Kaliflga’s king Karaiidu, GandhAra’s Naggaji, 

PancUa’s ruler Dummukha, Videha’s great Nimi, 

Have left their thrones and live the life of Brothers sinlessly. 

Here their gc^ike forms they show 
Each one like a blazing fire: 

Bhaggavi, I too will go, 

Leaving all that men desire. 

[382] Hearing his words she said, “ Husband, ever since I heard the 
^^inoourse of the paccekabuddhas I too have no content in the house,” and 
she spoke a stanza : — 
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Tis the appointed time, 1 know: 

Better teachers may not be: 

Bha^va, I too will go, 

LiIm a bird from hand set free. 

The Bodhisatta hearing her words was silent. She was deceiving the 
Bodhisatta, and was anxious to take the religious life before him: so she said, 
** Husband, I am going to the water-tank, do you look after the children/' 
and taking a pot as if she had been going there, she went away and coming to 
the ascetics outside the town she was ordained by them. The Bodhisatta 
finding that she did not return attended to the children himself. After- 
wards when they grew up a little and could understand for themselves, in 
order to teach them [363], when cooking rice he would cook one day a little 
hard and raw, one day a little underdone, one day well-cooked, one day 
sodden, one day without salt, another with too much. The children said, 
“Father, the rice to-day is not "boiled, to-day it is sodden, to^iay well 
cooked : to-day it is without salt, to-day it has too much salt.” The 
Bodhisatta said, “ Yes, dears,” and thought, “ These children now know 
what is raw and what is cooked, what has salt and what has none : they 
will be able to live in their own way : I ought to become ordained." 
Then showing them to their kinsfolk he was ordained to the religious life, 
and dwelt outside the city. Then one day the female ascetic begging in 
Benares saw him and saluted him, saying, “Sir, I believe you killed the 
children.” The Bodhisatta said, “I don’t kill children : when they could 
underatand for themselves I became ordained : you were careless of them 
and pleased yourself by being ordained” : and so he spoke the last stanza : — 

liaving seen they could distinguish salt from saltless, boiled from raw, 

I became a Brother: leave me, we can follow each the law. 

Bo exhorting the female ascetic he took leave of her. She taking the 
exhortation saluted the Bodhisatta and went to a place that pleased her. 
After that day they never saw each other. The Bodhisatta reaching super 
natural knowledge became destined to the Brahma heaven. 


After the lesson, the Master declared the Truths, and identified the Birth : - 
After the Truths five hundred Brothers were established in Sainthood At 
that time the dnushter was Uppalavapp&, the son was RAhuJa, the female 
ascetic R&hula’s mother, and the ascetic was myself.” 
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[384] “/ oarried for the kingJ' etc. The Master told this when dwelling in 
the Ohoftita forest near Kosamk, concerning Bhaddavatikft, king Udena’s she' 
elephant Now the way in which this elephant was adorned and the royal liue^ 
of Udena will be set forth in the M&tahga^ Birth. One day this elephant going 
out of the city in the morning saw the Buodha surrounded by a multitude of saints, 
in the incomparable majesty of a Buddh^ entering the city for alms, and falling 
at the TathAgata’s feet, with lamentation she prayed to him, saying, "Lord 
who knowest all, saviour of the whole world, when 1 was young and able to do 
work, Udena, the rightful king, loved me, saying, ' My life and kin^om and 
queen are all due to her,’ and gave me great honour, adorning me with all orna- 
ments ; he had my stall smeoi^ with perfumed earth, and coloured hangingH 
put round it, and a lamp lit with perfumed oil, and a dish of incense set there, he 
tiad a golden pot set on niy dunghill, and made me stand on a coloured caiqMt 
and gave me royal food of many choice flavours : but now when 1 am old ana 
cannot do work, he has cut off all that honour ; unprotected and destitute I 
live by eating ketaka fhiit in the forest; I have no other refuge ; make Udena 
think on my merits and restore me again my old honour, 0 Lord.” The Master 
said, "Oo toou, I will speak to the king and get thy old honour restored,” and he 
went to the door of the king’s dwelling. The king made Buddha outer, and gave 
areat entertainment in the palace to ^e assembly of brethren following Buddha. 
When the meal was over, the Master gave thanks to the king and asked, ’’0 
king, where is Bhaddavatikft?” “Lord, I know not.” "0 king, after giving 
honour to servants, it is not right to take it away in their old age, it is right to 
be grateful and thankful; Bhaddavatikft is now old, she is worn with age and 
unprotected, and she lives by eating ketaka fruit in the wood . it is not meet for 
you to leave her unprotected in her old age”: so telling Bhaddavatikft’s merits 
and saying, “ Restore all her former honours,” [385] he departed. The king did 
so. It was spread over the whole city that the former honour was restored 
because the Buddha had told her merits. This hocamo known in the assembly 
of the Brethren, and the Brethren discussed it in their meeting. The Master, 
coming and hearing that this was their subject, said, “ Brethren, thw is not the 
first time that the Buddha has by telling her merits got her former honours 
restored ” : and he told the of old. 


Onoe upon a tim^ there was a king named Dajhadhamma reigning in 
Benares. At that time the Bodhisatta was bom in a minister’s family, 
and when he grew up he served the king. He received much honour from 
the king^ and stood in the place of the most valued minister. The king 
a oertain she-elephant*, endowed with might and very strong She 
went a hundred leagues in one day, she did the duties of messenger 

‘ No. 497, foL iv. 

* Motrk, JounL PaU Text 8oc. for 1887, p. 160: bat poMibly the word nwsiis 
)ft<'CssieL 
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for the king, and in battle she fought and crushed the enemy. The 
king said, “She is very serviceable to me,” gave her all ornaments and 
caused all honour to be given her such as Udena gave to Bhaddavatika. 
Then wlien she was weak from age the king took away all her honour. 
From that time she was unprotected and lived by eating grass and leaves 
in the forest. Then one day when the vessels in the king's court were 
not sufficient, the king sent for a j>otter, and said, “The vessels are not 
sufficient.” “ 0 king, I have no oxen to yoke in carts to bring cow-dung 
(for baking clay).” The king hearing this tale said, “Where is our 
she-elephant ? ” “0 king, she is wandering at her own will.” The 

king gave her to the potter, saying, “ Henceforth do thou yoke her and 
bring cow-dung.” The potter said, “ Good, 0 king,” and did so. Then 
one day she, coming out of the. city, saw the Bodhisatta coming in, and 
falling at his feet, she said, lamenting : “ Lord, the king in my youth 
considered me very serviceable and gave me great honour : [386] now that 
I am old, he has cut it all away and takes no thought of me ; I am unpro- 
tected and live by eating grass and leaves in the forest ; in this misery he 
has now given me to a potter to yoke in a cart ; except thee I have no 
refuge : thou knowest my services to the king; restore me now the honour 
1 have lost”: and she spoke three stanzas : — 

I carried for the king of old . wiw he not satisfied ? 

With weapons at my breast I faced the fight with mighty stride. 

My feats in battle done of old does not the king forgot. 

And such good services I did for couriers as are set? 

Helpless and kinlass now am 1 : surely my death is near, 

To serve a jKitter when Tm come as his dung-carrier. 

[387] The Bodhisatta, hearing her tale, comforted her, saying, “Grieve 
not, I will tell the king and restore thy honour” : so entering the city, he 
went to the king after his morning meal and took up the talk, saying, 
“Great king, did not a she-elepbant, named so and so, enter battle at 
such and such places with weapons bound on her bi'east, and on such a 
day with a writing on her neck did she not go a hundred leagues on a 
message? Thou gavest her great honour: where is she now ? ” “Igave 
her to a potter for carrying dung.” Then the Bodhisatta said, “Is it 
right, great king, for thee to give her to a potter to be yoked in a cart ? ” 
And for admonition he spoke four stanzas ; — 

By selfish hopes men regulate the honours that they |jay : 

As you the elephant, they throw the outworn slave away. 

Good deeds and services received whenever men forget. 

Ruin pursues the business still on which their hearts are set 

Good deeds and services received if men do not foiget, 

Success attends the business still on which their hearts are set. 
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To all the multitude around this blessed truth I tell : 

Be grateful all, and for reward you long in heaven shall dwell. 

[388] With this beginning the Bodhisatta gave instruction to all 
gathered there. Hearing this the king gave the old elephant her former 
houour, and established in the Bodhisatta’s instruction gave alms and did 
works of merit and became destined for heaven. 


After the lesson, the Master identified the Birth. — “At that time the she- 
elephant was Bhaddavatik&, the king Anauda, the minister was I myself." 


No. 410. 


SOMADATTA-JiTAKA. 

ill the wood” etc . — The Master told this while dwelling at Jotavana, 
about a certain old Brother. The story was that this Brother ordained a novice, 
who waited on him but soon died of a fatal disease. The old man went about 
weeping and wailing for his death. Seeing him, the BroUiren began to talk in 
the Hall of Truth, “Sirs, this old Brother goes about weeping and wailing for the 
novice’s death : he must surely have neglected the meditation on death.” The 
Master came, and hearing the subject of their talk, he said, “ Brethren, this is 
not the first time this man is weeping for the other’s death,” and so he told the 
old tale. 


Once upon a time when Bmhmadatta was reigning in Benai’es, the 
Bodhisatta was Sakka. A certain wealthy brahmin, living in Benares, 
left the world, and became an ascetic in the HimAlaya, [389] living by 
picking up roots and fruits in the forest. One day, searching for wild 
fruits, he saw an elephant-calf, and took it to his hermitage ; he made as 
if it were his own son, calling it Somadatta, and tended it with food of 
pw and leaves. The elephant grew up to be great : but one day he took 
much food and fell sick of a surfeit. The ascetic took him inside the 
hermitage, and went to get wild fruits : but before he came back the young 
(elephant died. Coming back with his fruits, the ascetic thought, “On other 
f*yB my child comes to meet me, but not to-day ; what is the matter wiUi 
Min I So he lamented and spoke the first stanza : — 

Deep in the wood he’d meet me •' but to-day 
No elephant I see : where does he stray ? 
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With thif Umenti he saw the elephant lying at the end of the 
covered walk and taking him round the neck he spoke the second stanza 
in lamentation : — 

Tis he that lies in death cut down as a tender shoot is shred ; 

Low on the ground he lies : alas, my elephant is dead. 

At the instant, Sakka, surveying the world, thought^ “ This ascetic left 
wife and child for religion, now be is lamenting the young elephant whom 
he called his son, 1 will rouse him and make him think,” and so coming t4) 
the hermitage he stood in the air and spoke the thi^d stanza : — 

[390] To sorrow for the dead doth ill become 
The lone ascetic, freed from ties of home. 

Hearing this, the ascetic spoke the fourth stanza : — 

Should man with beast consort, 0 Sakka, grief 
For a lost playmate finds in tears relief. 

Sakka uttered two stanzas, admonishing him : — 

Such as to weep are fain may still lament the dead. 

Weep not, 0 sage, ’tis vain to weep, the wise have said. 

If by our tears we might prevail against the grave, 

Thus would we all unite our dearest ones to save. 

Hearing Sakka's words, the ascetic took thought and comfort, dried his 
tears, and uttered the remaining stanzas in praise of Sakka : — 

As ghoe-fed flame that blazes out amain 
Is quenched with water, so he quenched my pain. 

With sorrow's shaft my heart was wounded sore : 

He healed my wound and did my life restore. 

[391] The barb extracted, full of joy and peace, 

At Sakka's srords I from my sorrow cease. 

These were given above'. 

After admonishing the ascetic, Sakka went to his own place. 


The Master, after the lesson, identified the Birth ; **At that time the youn^ 
elephant was the novice, the ascetic the old Brother, Sakka was 1 myself” 


> Bee ngmi, p. 314. 
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No. 411. 

SUSiMA-JiTAKA. 


Heretofore the hatrtf etc.— The Master told this tale while dwelling in 
Jetavaua, about the Great Renunciation. The Brethren were sitting in the Hall 
of Truths praising the Buddha’s renunciation. The Master, finding that this 
was their topic, said, Brethren, it is not strange that I should now lualce the 
Great Renunciation and retirement from the world, 1 who have for many hundred 
thousand ages exercised perfection : of old also 1 gave un the reign oyer the 
kingdom of K&si, three hundred leagues in extent, and made the renunciation,” 
and so he told the old tale. 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhiaatta was oonooived in the womb of his priest’s chief wife. On the 
day of his birth, the king also had a son bom. On the naming day they 
' called the Great Being SusTma-Kum&ra, and the king’s son Brahmadatta- 
Kumira. The king, seeing the two were born on the same day, had the 
Bodhisatta given to the nurse and brought up together with bis own son. 
They both grew up fair, like sons of gods : [392] they both learned all 
sciences at TakkaailA and came home again. The prince became viceroy, 
eating, drinking, and living along with the Bodhisatta: at his fathers 
death he became king, giving great honour to the Bodhisatta and making 
him his priest : one day he adorned the city, and decked like Sakka, king 
of gods, he went round the city in procession, seated on the shoulder of a 
royal elephant in bis pride, equal to Eri vans’, with the Bodhisatta behind 
on the elephant’s back. The queen-mother, looking out from the royal 
window to see her son, saw the priest behind him as he came liack 
from the procession : she fell in love with him and entering her chamber 
thought, If I cannot win him, I shall die here ” : so she left her food and 
lay there. The king, not seeing her, asked after her : when he heard she 
was ill, be went to her, and asked with respect what ailed her. She would 
not tell for shame. Ho sat on the royal throne, and sent his own chief 

queen to find what ailed his mother. She went and asked, stroking the 

queen mother’s back. Women do not hide secrete from women : and the 
•ecret was told. The queen went and told the king. He said, ** Well, go 
nnd oomfM her : I will make the priest king, and make her his chief 
floetei.” She went and comforted her. The king sent for the prieet 

nnd told him the matter, “ Friend, save my mother’s life : thou shalt be 

* Sakka’s dsphant. 
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king, she thy chief queen, I viceroy.” The priest said, “ It cannot be " : 
but being asked again he consented : and the king made the priest king, 
the queen-mother chief queen, and himself viceroy. They lived all in 
harmony together, but the Bodhisatta pined amid a householder’s life : he 
left desires and leaned to a religious life ; careless of the pleasures of sense 
he stood and sat and lay alone, like a man bound in jail or a cock in a 
oag& [393] The chief queen thought, ‘‘The king avoids me, he stands 
and-sits and lies alone ; he is young and fresh, I am old and have grey hairs : 
what if I were to tell him a story that he has one grey hair, make him 
believe it and seek my company 1 ” One day, as if cleaning the king’s 
head, she said, “ Your majesty b getting old, there is a grey hair on your 
head.” “Pull it out and put it in my hand.” She pulled a hair out, 
but threw it away and put into his hand one of her own grey hairs. 
When he saw it, fear of death made the sweat staH from his forehead, 
though it was like a plate of gold. He admonished himself, saying, 
“ Susima, you have become old in your youth ; all this time sunk in the 
mud of desire, like a village pig wallowing in filth and mire, you cannot 
leave it : quit desires, and become an ascetic in the Him&Iaya : it is high 
time for the religious life,” and with this thought, he uttered the first 
stanxa : — 


Heretofore the hairs were dark 
Clustering about my brow ; 

White to-day ; Susima, mark ! 

Time for religion now ! 

So the Bodhisatta praised the religious life : but the queen saw she 
had caused him to leave her instead of loving her, and in fear, wishing 
to keep him from the religious life by praising his body, she uttered two 

stanzas : — 

[874] Min^ not thine, the ^Ivered hair ; 

Mine the head from which it came : 

For thy good the lie I dare; 

One such fault forbear to blame ! 

Thou art young, and fair to see. 

Like a tender plant in spring! 

Keep thy kingdom, smile on me 1 
Sw not now what age will bring ! 

But the Bodhisatta said, “ Lady, you tell of what must come : as age 
r^^ens, these dark hairs must turn and become pale like betel : 1 see the 
change and breaking up of body that comes in years, in the ripening of 
age, to royal maids and all the rest, though they are tender as a wreath of 
blue lotus-flowers, fair as gold, and drunken with the pride of their glorious 
youth : such, lady, is the dreary end of living beings,” and, moreover, 
showing the truth with the charm of a Buddha, he ottered two stanzas 
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[396] I have marked the youthful maid, 

Swaying like the tender stalk. 

In her pride of form arrayed; 

Men are witched where’er she walk 

’Tis the same one I have wannod 
(Eighty, ninety, yojirs have 
Quivering, jialsi^, staff in hand. 

Bent like rafter-tree at la.st. 

In this stanza the Great Being showed the misery of Ix'auty, and now 
declared his discontent with the householders life : — 

[396j Such the thoughts I nonder o’er; 

Lonely nights the thoughts allow 
Layman’s life I love no more: 

Time for religion now! 

Delight in layman’s life is a weak stay 
The wise man cuts it off and goes his way, 

Renouncing joys of sense and all their sway. 

Thus declaring both the delight and misery of desires, he showed the 
tnith with all a Buddha’s charm, he sent for his friend and made him 
take the kingdom again : he left his majesty and power amid the loud 
lamentations of kinsmen and fnends ; he became an ascetic sage in the 
Himalaya, and entering on the ecstasy of meditation, became destined for 
the world of Brahma. 


[397] Aaer the lesson, the Master declared the Truths, and giving the drink 
of ambrosia to many, he identified the Birth : “ At that time the chief queen was 
the mother of R&hula, the king was Ananda, and king Suslma was I myself. 


No. 412. 

kotisimbali-jAtaka 


“/ bore with ine,” The Master told this tale while dwelling in Jetavamv, 
concerning rebuke of sin. The incident leading to the tale will ap{)e<^ in the 
PauilA* Birth. On this occasion the Master, perceiving that five hundred Brethren 
were overcome by thoughts of desire in the House of the Golden Pavement, 


i.m 


> Compare No. 870, $upra. 
* Not known. 
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gathered the assembly aud said, “Brethren, it is right to distrust where distrust 
UB proper ; sins surround a man as banyans and such plants grow up around a 
tree: in this way of old a spirit dwelling in the top of a ootton-tree saw a bird 
voiding the banyan seeds it bad eaten among the branches of the cotton-tree, 
and became ternfied lest her abode should tiiereby come to destruction and so 
be told a tale of old. 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhiaatta was a tree-spirit dwelling in the top of a cotton-tree. A king 
of the rocs assumed a shape a hundred and fifty leagues in extent, and 
dividing the water in the great ocean by the blast of his wings, he seized 
by the tail a king of snakes a thousand fathoms long, and making the 
snake disgorge what he had seized in his mouth, he flew along the tree , 
tops towaHs the ootton-tree. The snake-king thought, “ I will make him 
drop me and let me go,” so he stuck his hood into a banyan-tree and 
wound himself round it firmly. Owing to the roc-king’s strength and the 
great size of the snake-king the banyan was uprooted. But the snake- 
king would not let go the banyan. The roc-king took the snake-king, 
hanyan-tree and all, to the ootton-tree, laid him on the trunk, opened his 
belly [398] and ate the fat Then he threw the rest of the carcase into 
the sea. Now in that banyan there was a certain bird, who flew up 
when the banyan was thrown away, and perched in one of the boughs high 
on the ootton-tree. The tree-spirit seeing the bird shook and trembled 
with fear, thinking, “ This bird will let its droppings fall on my trunk : 
a growth of banyan or of fig will arise and go spreading all over my 
tree : so my home will be destroyed.” The tree shook to the roots with ^ 
the trembling of the spirit The roc-king perceived the trembling, and 
spoke two stanzss in enquiry as to the reason : — 

1 bore with me the thousand fisthoms length of that Jdng-snake: 

His size and my huge bulk you bore and yet you did not quake. 

But now this tiny bird you bear, so small compared to me: 

You shake with rear ana tremble; but wherefore, ootton-tree? 

Then the deity spoke four stanzas in explanation of the reason : — 

Flesh is thy food, 0 king : the bird’s is fruit : 

Seeds of the banyan and the fig hell shoot 

And bo-tree too, and all my trunk pollute; 

They will grow trees in shelter of my stem, 

Ana I shall be no tree, thus hid by them. 

[399] Other trees, once strong; of root and rich in branohes, plainly show 
How the seeds that bra do cany in deitraotion lay them low. 

PteMitio growths will bury e’sn the mighty fiwett tree: 

This is why, 0 1 quhrsr when the fear to eome I see. 
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Hearing the tree-spirit’s words, the roc-king spoke the final stanza : — 

Fear is right if things are fearfiil : ’gainst the coming danger ^;uard : 

Wise men look on TOth worlds caliidj if they present fears discard. 

So speaking, the roo-king by his power drove the bird away from that 
tree. 


After the lesson, the Master declared the Truths, beginning with the words ; 
“It is right to distrust where distrust is proper,” and identified the Birth after 
the Truths [400] five hundred Brethren were established in Sainthood At 
that time Sftriputta was the roc-king and 1 myself the tree-spirit.” 


No. 413. 

dhOmakAri-jAtaka. 


righteout king” etc . — The Master told this tale while dwelling in 
Jetavana, concerning the Kosala king’s favour to a stranger. At one time, 
the story goes, that lung showed no favour to his old warriors who came to him 
_ in the usual way, but gave honour and hcwpitality to strangers coming for the 
first time. He went to fight in a disturbed frontier province : but his old 
warriors would not fiight, thinking that the new-comers who were m favour 
would do so ; and the new-comers would not, thinking that the old wamors 
would. The rebels prevailed. The king, knowing that nis defeat was owing to 
the mistake he had made in showing favour to new-comers, returned to oft vatthi. 
He resolved to ask the Lord of Wisdom whether he was the only king who 
had ever been defoated for that reason : so after the morning meal he went to 
Jetavana imd nat the question to the Master. The Master answwred, Q*^t 
King, yours is not the only case : former kings also w^ defeated by re^n of 
thefavour they showed to new-comers,” and so, at the king^s request, he told an 
old tala 


Once upon a time in the city of Indapattana, in the kingdom of Ae 
Karos, a king sfss reigning named Dhanalljaya, of the race of Yodhitthila. 
The Bodhiaatta was bom in the house of his family priest. When he grew 
he learned all the aria at TakkasUA He returned to Indapattana, and 
•t his fktWs death he became family priest to the king a^ his oouiiMllor 
in things temporal and spiritual. His n a m e was called Vidhftrapa^^ta. 
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King Dhanafijaya disregarded his old soldiers and showed favour to 
new-cotnere. He went to fight in a disturbed frontier province: but neither 
his old warriors nor the new-comers would fight, each thinking the other 
party would see to the matter. The king was defeated. On his return to " 
Indapattana he reflected that his defeat was due to the favour he had shown 
to new-comers. [401] One day he thought, “Am I the only king who 
has ever been defeated through favour shown to new-comers, or have othei*8 
had the same fate before? I will ask Vidhurapandita.” So he put the 
question to Vidhiirapandita when he came to the king’s levee. 


The Master, declaring the reason of his question, spoke half a stanza : 

The righteous king Yudhitthila once asked VidhQra wise, 

“Brahmin, dost know in whose lone heart much bitter sorrow lies?” 


Hearing him, the Bodhisatta said, “Great king, your sorrow is but 
a trifling sorrow. Of old, a brahmin goatherd, named Dhumakari, 
took a great flock of goats, and making a pen in the forest kept them 
there : he had a smoking fire and lived on milk and the like, tending his 
goats. Seeing some deer of golden hue who had come, he felt a love for 
them, and disregarding his goats he paid the honour due to them to the 
deer. In the autumn the deer moved aw'ay to the Himalaya: his goats 
were dead and the deer gone from his sight: so for sorrow he took jaundice 
and died. He paid honour to new-comers and perished, having sorrow and 
misery a hundred, a thousand times more than you.” Bringing forward 
this instance, he said, 

A brahmin with a flock of goats, of high Vasittha’s race, 

Kept smoking fire by night and day in forest dwelling-place. 

Smelling the smoke, a herd of deer, by gnats sore ^tered, come 

To find a dwelling for the rains near DhQmak&ri’s home. 

The deer have all attention now; his goats receive no care. 

They come and go untended all, and so they perish there. 

[402] But now the gnats have left the wood, the autumn’s clear of rain: 

The deer must seek the mountain-heights and river-springs again. 

The brahmin sees the deer are gone and all bis goats are dead; 

Jaimdioe attacks him worn with grief, and all his colour’s fled. 

So be who disr^ards his own, and calls a stranger dear, 

Like DhOmak&ri, mourns alone with many a bitter tear. 

Such was the tale told by the Great Being to console the king. The 
king was comforted and pleased, and gave him much wealth. From that 
time onward he showed favour to his own people, and doing deeds of 
charity and virtue, he became destined for heaven. 
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After the lesson, the Master identified the Birth; “At that time the Kuru 
king was Ananda, DhOmakari was Pasenadi, king of Koaala, and Vidharapandita 
was myself.” 


No. 414. 

JAGARA-JATAKA. 


[403] “ Who is it that wakesy' The Master told this tale while dwelling 
in Jetavana, concemiM a certain lay-brother. He wan a discinle who hau 
entered on the First Path. He set out by a forest road from Savatthi with 
a caravan of carts. At a certain pleasant watered sjKit the leader of the caravan 
unyoked five hundred carts, and arranging for food, both hard and soft, he took 
up hie lodging there. The men lay down here and there to sleep. The lay-brother 
practis^ perambulation at the root of a tree near the leader of tlie caravan, 
rive hundred robbers planned to plunder the caravan : with various weapons in 
their hands they surrounded it and waited. Seeing the lay-brother at his walk 
they stood waiting to begin plundering when he should go to sleep. He went on 
walking all night. At dawn the robbers threw away the sticks and stones and 
other weapons they had picked up : they went away, saying, “Master Caravan- 
loader, you are owner of your projierty because you have got your life owing to 
that man who keeps awake so oiligentfy : you should pay honoiu* to him.” The 
caravan-men rising betimes saw the stones and other things thrown away by 
the robbers and gave honour to the lay-brother, recognising tnat they owed their 
lives to him. The lay-brother went to his destination and did his business : 
then he returned to S&vatthi and went on to Jetavana : there he saluted and 
>! did homage to the Tathftgata and sat at his feet and on his invitation to declare 
himself, he told the tale. The Master said, “ Lay-brother, it is not you alone 
who have gained special merit by waking and watching, wise men of old did the 
same.” And so at the lay-brother’s request, he told an old story. 


Once apon a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was bom in a brahmin family. When he grew up he learned 
all the arts at Takkasili, and then returning lived as a householder. 
After a time he left his house and became an ascetic : soon he reached the 
Faculty of Meditation, and living in the HimAlaya quarter in the standing 
and walking attitudes only, he walked all night without sleeping. [404] A 
spirit who lived in a tree at the end of his walk was pleased with him 
and spoke the first stanxa, putting a question to him from a hole in the 
trunk:— 

Who is it wakes when others sleep and sleeps while others wake? 

Who is it road my riddle^ who to this will answer make? 
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The Bodhisatta, hearing the spirit’s voice, spoke this stansa 

I am he who wakes while others sleep, and sleeps while others wake. 

I am he can read your riddle, I to you can answer make. 

The spirit put a question again in this stanza 

How is it you wake while others sleep, and sleep while others wake? 

How is it you read my riddle, how this answer do you make? 

He explained the point : — 

Some men forget that virtue lies in stem sobrietv, 

When such are sleeping Pm awake, 0 spirit of the tree. 

Passion and vice and ignorance in some have ceased to be : 

When such are waking then I sleep, 0 spirit of the tree. 

So it is I wake while others sleep, and sleep while others wake : 

So it is I read yoiu* riddle, so to you I answer make. 

[405] When the Great Being gave this answer, the spirit was pleased 
and spoke the last stanza in his praise : — 

Good it is you wake while others sleep, and sleep while others wake : 

Good your reading of my riddle, good the answer that you make. 

And so making the Bodhisatta’s praises, the spirit entered its abode 
• in the tree. 


After the lesson, the Master identified the Birth : At that time, the tree- 
spirit was Uppalavanpft, the ascetic was myself” 


No. 416. 


KXnCMlSAPI^A>JlTAKA^ 

**S 9 rvio$ €t<m4^” sic.— The Master told this tale while dwellinff in Jetavana, 
ooDoeminff queen Malliki. She was the daughter of the chief m the garland- 
malmrs of Mvattbi, extremely beautiful and very good. When she was sixteen 
years of age, as she waa going to a flower-garden with some other giris, she had 
thrM porwns of sour gmel in a flower-basket As she was leaving the town, 
she saw the Bkeaed Om entering it, diifuaing radiance and surround by the 
assembly of the Brethren : and she brought him the three portions of ^eL 


* Com|>ars JitmhmuSlS No. 8, Katkd$arit9S§ara No. xxvii. 79. 
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S ^ ^ittrxsi; 

.kIT^ ^ g-rl wU be to-day the chief queen of the Koeala Idng through 

UoafThat^TO^^^ ,'^*8^' *e“‘ 0“ to the aower-gardm. 

K22f” i . the Koeala W fought with Aj&taaattu and fled away in 

he came on hie horee he heard the eou^ of her einginc and Iwina 
attracted by it he r^e towards the garden. The girl's merit was?iw : so when 
the w^out running away, and seized at bridle by 

^ horseback asked if she was married or no 

u® and being wearied with wind and sun 

^ ^5** ‘ mount, and with a great 

army ente^ the and brought her to her own house. At evoninir he 

with great ho^ur and pomp brought her from her housed set 
timp ^ jewels, anointed her and made her chief queen. From that 

^oved and devoted wife of the king, possessed of 
the five feminine charms : and she was a favoWitelJf :he 
^ch noi^ abro^ through the whole city that she had attained 

such prwpenty b^use she had ^ven the three portions of gruel to the Master. 
cratrwK ^ discussion in the Hall of Truth : “ Sirs, queen MallikA 

portions of gruel to the Buddhas, and as the fruit of that, on the very 
day she wm wiointed queen : great indeed is the virtue of Buddhas," The 
Mwtor came, asked and was told the subject of the Brethren’s talk : he said, “It 
18 not str^ge. Brethren, that Mallikfi has become chief queen of the Kosala king 
th^ portions of gruel to the omniscient Buddha alone : for why ? It 
f Buddhas : wise men of old gave gruel without 

thi Jo paoo^buddh^ and owing to that attained in their next birth 

told^h^* lwu|kmg8 m Kftsi, three hundred leagues in extent" : and so he 


Onoe upon a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was born in a poor family : when he grew up he made a 
► living by working for wages with a certain rich man. One day he got 
four portions of sour gruel from a shop, thinking, “This will do for my 
®o went on to his farming-work. Seeing four paooeka- 
buddhas coming towards Benares to collect alms, he thought, “I have 
these four portions of gruel, [407] what if I were to give them to these 
men who are coming to Benares for almst” So he came up and salut- 
mg them s aid , “ Sirs, I have these four portions of gruel in hand ; I 
offer them to you: pray aooept them, good sirs, and so I shall gain 
merit to my lasting good and welfare.” Seeing that they accepted, be 
■pread sand and arranged four seats and strewed broken branches on 
them : then he set the paocekabuddhas in order ; bringing water in a 
leaf-basketk be poured the water of donation, and then set the four portions 
of gruel in four bowls with salutation and the words, “Sirs, in consequence 
of ^be« may I not be bom in a poor family ; may this be the cause of my 
attaining o m ni sc ienoe .” The paocekabuddhas ate and then gave thanks 
•ml departed to the Nandamffla cave. The Bodhisatta, as he saluted, felt 
fbe joy of amociation with pacoekabuddhas, and after they had departed 
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from hi8 sight and he had gone to his work, he remembered them always 
till his death : as the fruit of this, he was bom in the womb of the chief 
queen of Benares. His name was called prince Brahmadatta. From the 
time of his being able to walk alone, he saw clearly by the power of recol- 
lecting all that he had done in former births, like the reflexion of his own 
face in a clear mirror, that he was now born in that state because he had 
given four portions of gruel to the pacoekabuddhas when he was a servant 
and going to work in that same city. When he grew up he learned all the 
arts at Takkasila : on his return his father was pleased with the accomplish- 
ments he displayed, and ap{)ointed him viceroy : afterwards, on his father’s 
death, he was established in the kingdom. Then he married the exceed- 
ingly beautiful daughter of the Kosala king, and made her his chief queen. 
On the day of his parasol-festival they decorated the whole city as if it 
were a city of the gods. He went round the city in procession; [408] then 
he ascended the palace, which was decorated, and on the dais mounted a 
throne with the white parasol erected on it ; sitting there he looked down 
on all those that stood in attendance, on one side the ministers, on another 
the brahmins and householders resplendent in the beauty of varied apparel, 
on another the townspeople with various gifts in their hands, on another 
ti^oops of dancing-girls to the number of sixteen thousand like a gathering 
of the nymphs of heaven in full apparel. Looking on all this entrancing 
splendour he remembered his former estate and thought, “ This white 
parasol with golden garland and plinth of massive gold, these many thou- 
sand elephants and chariots, my great territory full of jewels and pearls, 
teeming with wealth and grain of all kinds, these women like the nymphs 
of heaven, and all this splendour, which is mine alone, is due only to an 
alms-gift of four portions of gruel given to four pacoekabuddhas : I have 
gained all this through them ” : and so remembering the excellence of the 
pacoekabuddhas he plainly declared his own former action of merit. As 
he thought of it his whole body was filled with delight Delight melted 
his heart and amid the multitude he uttered two stanzas of joyous song : — 

Service done to Buddhas high 
Ne’er, they say. is reckoned cheap : 

Alms of gruel, saitless, dry, 

Bring me this reward to reap. 

Elrahant and horse and kine. 

Gold and com and all the land. 

Troops of girls with form divine : 

Alms have brought them to my hand. 

[409] So the Bodhisatta in his joy and delight on the day of his 
parasol'oeremony sang the song of joy in two stanzas. From tLit time 
onward they were called the king’s fitvourite song, and all song them — ^the 
Bodhisatta’s dancing girls, his other dancers and mosicianB, his people in 
the palace, the townsfolk and those in ministerial ciroles. 
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[410] After a long time had passed, the chief queen became anxious 
to know the meaning of the song, but she durst not ask the Great Being. 
One day the king was pleased with some quality of hers and said, “ Lady, 
I will give you a boon; accept a boon.” “It is well, 0 king, I accejit.” 
“What shall I give you, elephants, horses or the like I” “0 king, 
through your grace I lack nothing, I have no need of such things : but if 
you wish to give me a boon, give it by telling me the moaning of your 
song.” “Lady, what need have you of that boon? Accept something else.” 
“ O king, I have no need of anything else : it is that I will accept.” 
“Well, lady, I will tell it, but not as a secret to you alone: I will send 
a drum round the whole twelve leagues of Benares, I will make a 
jewelled pavilion at my palace-door and arrange there a jewelled throne: 
on it I will sit amidst ministers, brahmins and other j)eople of the city, 
and the sixteen thousand women, and there tell the tale,” She agreed. 
The king had all done as he said, and then sat on the throne amidst a great 
multitude, like Sakka amidst the company of the gods. The queen too 
with all her ornaments set a golden chair of ceremony and sat in an 
appropriate place on one side, and looking with a side glance she said, 
“0 king, tell and explain to me, as if causing the moon to arise in the sky, 
the meaning of the song of joy you sang in your delight ” ; and so she 
spoke the third stanza : — 

Glorious and righteous king, 

Many a time the song you sing, 

In exceeding ioy of heart ; 

Pray to me the cause impart. 

[411] The Great Being declaring the meaning of the song spoke four 
stanzas : — 

This the city, but the station diflferent, in my previous birth : 

Servant was I to another, hireling, but of honest worth. 

Going from the town to labour four a8<»tics once I saw, 

Passionless and calm in bearing, perfect in the moral law. 

All my thoughts went to those Buddhas: as they sat beneath the tree, 

With my hands I brought them gruel, offering of piety. 

Such the virtuous deed of merit : lo ! the fruit I reap to-day 

All the kingly state and riches, all the land beneath my sway. 

[412] When she heard the Great Being thus fully expUining the fruit 
of his action, the queen said joyfully, “ Great king, if you discern so visibly 
the fruits of charitable giving, from this day forward take a portion of rice 
and do not eat yourself until you have given it to righteous priests and 
brahmins ” ; and she spoke a stanza in praise of the Bodhisatta : 

Eat, due alms remeznbering, 

Set the wheel of right to roll: 

Flee injustice, mighty king, 

Righteously thy realm controL 
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The Great Being, aooepting what she said, spoke a stanza 

Still I make that road mj own 
Walking in the path of right| 

Where the good, queen, have gone: 

Saints are pleasant to my sight 

[413] After saying this, he looked at the queen’s beauty and said, 
*'Fair lady, I have told fully my good deeds done in former time, but 
amongst all these ladies there is none like you in beauty or charmiug 
graoe: by what deed did you attain this beauty t” And he spoke a 
stanza; — 


La(^, like a nymph of heaven, 

You the crowd of maids outshine: 

For what gracious deed was given 
Meed of beauty so divine? 

Then she told the virtuous deed done in her former birth, and spoke the 
last two stanias: — 


I was once a handmaid’s slave 
At Ambattha’s royal court. 

To modesty my heart I gave. 

To virtue and to good report 

In a begging Brother’s bowl 
Onoe an alms of rice I put ; 

Charity had filled my soul : 

Such the deed, and lo! the fruit 

She too, it is said, spoke with accurate knowledge and remembrance of 
past birtha 

[414] So both fully declared their past deeds, and from that day thej 
had siz halls of charity built, at the four gates, in the centre of the citj 
and at the palaoe-door, and stirring up all India they gave great gifts 
kept the moral duties and the holy days, and at the end of their livei 
became destined for heaven. 


At the end of the lesson, the Master identified the birth: ^'At that time the 
queen was the mother of RShula, and the king was myself’ 
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No. 416. 

parantapa-jAtaka. 


“ Terror and feary' aic.— The Master told this while dwelling in the Bamboo- 
grove, concerning Devadatta’s going about to kill him. They were discussing it 
in the Hfldl of Truth, “Sirs, Devadatta [415] is going about to kill the Tath&ga^ 
he has hired bowmen, thrown down a rock, let loose N&jagiri, and uses special 
means for the deetTUCtion of the Tathftgata.” The Master came and asked the 
subject of their discussion as they sat together: when they told him, he said, 
“ Brethren, this is not the first time he has gone al>out to kill me . but he 
could not even make me afi^id, and gained only sorrow for himself ; ” and so 
he told the tale of old. 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benaras, the 
Bodhisatta was bom as the son of his chief queen. When he grew up, 
he learned all the arts at Takkasila, and acquired a s{>ell fur the under- 
standing of all animals’ cnes. After listening duly to his teacher, he 
returned to Benares. His father appointed him viceroy : but though he 
did so, he became anxious to kill him and would not even see him. 

A she-jackal with two cubs entered the city at night by a sewer, when 
men were retired to rest In the Bodhisatta’s palace, near his bed-room, 
there was a chamber, where a single traveller, who had taken his shoes off 
and put them by his feet on the floor, was lying down, not yet asleep, on 
a plank. The jackal-cubs were hungry and gave a cry. Their mother 
said in the speech of jackals, “ Do not make a noise, dears ; there is a man 
in that chamber who has taken his shoes off and laid them on the floor : 
he is lying on a plank, but is not asleep yet : when he falls asleep, I will 
take his shoes wad give you food.” By the power of the spoil the 
Bodhisatta understood her coll, and leaving his bedroom he opened a 
window and said, “Who is there!” ‘‘It your majesty, a traveller.*’ 
“ Where are yonr shoes t *• “On the floor.” “ Lift them and hang them 
*ip.” Hearing th is the jackal was angry with the Bodhisatta. One day she 
entered the city again by the same way. That day a drunken man [416] 
went down to drink in a lotus-tank : falling in, he sank and was drowned. 
He possessed the two garments ho was wearing, a thousand pieces in his 
^i^^^t^det^gamient| a ring <m his finger. The jackal-cube oned out for 
hanger, and the mother said, “Be quiet, dears: there is a dead man in this 
lotos-tank, he ha d soch ^nd such property : he is lying dead on the tank* 
vtair, I will give yon his flerii to eat.” The Bodhisatta, hearing her, 
opesied the window and said, “ Who is in the chamber ? ” One roae and 
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said, “I.” “Go and take the clothes, the tliousand pieces and tlie ring 
from the man who is lying dead in yonder lotus-tank, and make the body 
sink so that it cannot rise out of the water.” The man did so. The jackal 
was angry again : “ The other day you prevented my children eating the 
shoes ; to-day you prevent them eating the dead man. Very well : on the 
third day from this a hostile king will come and encompass the city, your 
father will send you to battle, they will cut off your head : I will drink 
your throat’s blood and satisfy my enmity : you make yourself an enemy of 
mine and I will see to it : ” so she cried abusing the Bodhisatta. Then 
she took her cubs and went away. On the third day the hostile king 
came and encompassed the city. The king said to the Bodhisatta, “ Go, 
dear son, and fight him.” “ 0 king, I have seen a vision : I cannot 
go, for I feai* I shall lose my life.” “ What is your life or death to me ? 
Go.” The Great Being obeyed ; taking his men he avoided the gate where 
the hostile king was posted, and went out i>y another which he had opened. 
As he went the whole city became as it were deserted, for all men went 
out with him. He encamped in a certain open space and waited. The 
king thought, “My viceroy has emptied the city and fled with all my 
forces: the enemy is lying all round the city: [417] I am but a dead 
man.” To save his life he took his chief queen, his family priest, and a 
single attendant named Parantapa ; wdth them he fled in disguise by 
night and entered a wood. Hearing of his flight, the Bodhisatta entered 
the city, defeated the hostile king in battle and took the kingdom. His 
father made a hut of leaves on a river bank and lived there on wild fruits. 
He and the family priest used to go looking for wild fruits : the servant 
Parantapa stayed with the queen in the hut She was with child by the 
king: but owing to being constantly with Parantapa, she sinned with him. 
One day she said to him, “ If the king knows, neither you nor I would 
live: kill him.” “In what way?” “He makes you carry his sword and 
bathing-dress when he goes to bathe : take him off his guard at the 
hathing-plaoe, out off his head and chop his body to pieces with the swoixi 
and then bury him in the ground." He agreed. One day the priest 
bad gone out for wild fruits : be had climbed a tree near the king’s 
bathing-place and was gathering the fruit. The king wished to bathe, and 
came to the water-side with Parantapa carrying his sword and bathing- 
dress. As he was going to bathe, Parantapa, meaning to kill him when off 
his guard, seised him by the neck and raised the sword. The king cried 
out in fear of death. The priest heard the cry and saw from above that 
Parantapa was murdering him : but he was in great terror and slipping 
down fr^ his branch in the tree, he hid in a thicket Parantapa heard 
the noise he made as he slipped down, and after killing and burying the 
king he thought, “There was a noise of slipping from a branch there- 
abouts ; who is there t ** But seeing no man he bathed and went away. 
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Then the priest came out of his liidiiig-j>lace ; [418] knowing that the 
kmg had been cut in pieces and buried in a j)it, he bathed and in fear 
of his life he pretended to be blind when he came back to tlie hut. 
Parantapa saw him and asked what had hap|)ened to him. He feigne<l not 
to know him and said, “ O king, I am come back with my eyes lost ; 1 
was standing by an ant-hill in a wood full of serpents, and the breath of 
some venomous serpent must have fallen on me.” Parantaj)a thought the 
priest was addi-essing him as king in ignorance, and to put his mind at r(«t 
he said, “ Bi*ahmin, never mind, I will take care of you,” and so comforU^d 
him and gave him plenty of wild fruits. From that time it was Parautapa 
who gathered the fruits. The queen bore a son. As he was growing up, 
she said to Parantapa one day at early morning when seated comfortably, 
“ Some one saw you when you were killing the king '{ ” “No one saw me : 
but I heard the noise of something slipping from a bough : whether it was 
man or beast I cannot tell: but whenever fear comes on me it must 
be from the cause of the boughs cimking,” and so in conversation with her 
he spoke the first stanza : — 

Ten'or and fmr fall on me even now, 

For then a man or l>ea«t did shake a bougli. 

They thought the priest was asleep, but he was awake and heard their 
Ulk. One day, when Parantapa had gone for wild fruits, the priest 
remembered his bi^ahmin-wife and spoke the second stanza in lamentation .— 

[419] My true wife’s home is near at hand: my love will make me be 
Pale like Parantapa and thin, at quivering of a troa 

The queen asked what he was saying. He said, “ I was only thinking, 
but one day again he spoke the third stanza : 

My dear wife’s in Benares: her absence w^rs me now 
To pallor like Parantapa’s at shaking of a bough. 


Again one day he spoke a fourth stanza : 

Her black eye’s glow, her speech and smilM in thought do bring mo now 
To paUor like Parantapa’s at shaking of a bough. 


In time the young prince grew up and reached^ the age of sixteen. 
'Then the brahmin made him take a stick, and going with him to the 
bathing-plaoe opened hi. eyes and looked. [420] “Are you not blm,^ 
brahmin 1 ’’ said the prince. “ I am not, but by this means I have saved 
my life: do you know who is your fatherl” “Yes.” “That man is not 
your father : yonr father was king of Benares: that man is a «irv«t M 
your house, he smned with your mother and rn this spot killed and buned 
your fiither’’; and so saying he pulled up the bones and Aow^ Aem to 
him. The prince grew very angry, and asked, “ What am I to do 1 ‘Bo 
to that mao what he did to your father here," and showing him the 
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whole matter he taught him in a few days how to handle a sword. Then 
one day the prince took sword and bathing-dress and said, Father, let us 
go and hatha” Parantapa consented and went with him. When Jie 
went down into the water, the prince took his top-knot in the left hand 
and the sword in the right, and said, At this spot you took my father by 
the top-knot and killed him as he cried out: even so will I do to you.” 
Parantapa wailed in fear of death and spoke two stanzas : — 

Surely that sound has come to you and told you what befel: 

Surely the man who bent the bough has come the tale to tell. 

The foolish thought that once 1 had has reached your knowledge now: 

That day a witness, man or beast, was there and shook the bough. 

Then the prince spoke the last stanza : — 

Twas thus you slew my father with trait’rous word, untrue ; 

You hid his body in the boughs: now fear has come to you. 

[421] So saying, he slew him on the spot, buried him and covei'ed the 
place with branches : then washing the sword and bathing, he went back 
to the hut of leaves. He told the priest how he had killed Parantapa : he 
censured his mother, and saying, What shall we do now ? ” the three 
went back to Benares. The Bodhisatta made the young prince viceroy 
and doing charity and other good works passed fully through the path to 
heaven. 


After the lesson, the Master identified the Birth : " At that time Devadatta 
was the old king, I myself was the young ona” 



BOOK VIIL— ATTHA-NIPATA. 
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KACCilNI-JlTAKA*. 

[428] Robed in white^'^ rtc.— The Master told this tale while dwelling at 
Jetavana, oonoeming a man who supported his mother. The story is that 
the man was of good family and conauct in S&vatthi : on his father’s death 
he became devotea to hie mother and tended her with the services of mouth* 
washing, teeth-oleansing, bathing, feet-wwhing ^d the like, and also by giving 
her gruel, rioe and other food. She said to him, “Dear son, there are other 
duties in a householder’s life : you must marry a maid of a suitable family, who 
will attend to me, and then you can do your proper work.” “ Mother, it is for 
my own good and pleasure that I wait on you : who else would wait on you so 
well ? ” “ Son, you ought to do something to advance the fortune of our house” 
“ I have no care for a householder’s life ; I will wait on you, and after vou ^ 
dead and burned I will become an ascetic.” She pressed him ^ain and again : 
and at last, wi^out winning him over or gaining his consent, she brought him a 
maid of a suitable family. He married and lived with her, becai^ he would not 
oppose his mother. She observed the great attention with which her husband 
waited on his molher, and desirous of imitating it she too waited on her with 
care. Noticing his wife’s devotion, he gave her thenceforth all the pleasant food 
he could get As time went on she foolishly thought in her 'pride. “ He gim 
me all the pleasant food ho gets ; he must be anxious to get rid [423] of his 
mother and I will find some means for doing so.” So one day she sMd, 
“ Husband, jour mother soolds me when you leave the house.” He said nothing. 
She thought ** I will irritate the old woman and make her disagreeable to her 
son” : ana ummeforth she gave her rioe-gruel either veiy hot or very cold or very 
salt or When the old woman complained that it was too hot cw too salt, 

she threw in cold water enough to fill the dish : and then on complaints of its 
cold and aaltlees, she would make a great outcry, “ Just now you said it was 
too^ and too salt: who can satisfy So at the bath she would throw 

very hot water on the old woman's back : when she said, “ Daughter, my back is 
burning,” the other would throw some very cold water on her, and on oomplaints 
of this; she would make a story to the neighbours, “ This woman sud ju^ now 
it was too hot, now she soreams ‘it is too oold’ : who can endure her impi^moe? 
If the old woman oomidaioed that her bed was full of fieas, she would take the 
bed out and shake her bed over it and then bring it back deols^ “ I’ve 
given it a •hake’*: the good old lady, having twice as many fleas biting her 


1 Sit Morris, Folk^hrt Jeumel, a p. 106. 
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now, would spend the night sitting up and complain of being bitten all night ; 
the other would retort, “Your b^ was shaken yesterday and the day before 
too : who can satisfy all such a woman’s needs?” To set the old woman’s son 
against her, she would scatter phlegm and mucus and grey hairs here and there, 
and when he asked who was making the whole house so dirty, she would say, 
“Your mother does it ; but if she is told not to do so, she makes an outcry: I 
can’t stay in the same house with such an old witch : you mast decide whethci- 
she stays or I.” He hearkened to her and said, “Wife, you are yet young and 
can get a living wherever you go : but my mother is w'eak and I am her stay 
go and depart to your own kin.” When she heard this, she was afraid and 
thought, “He cannot break with his mother who is so very dear to him : hut if I 
go to mv old home, I shall have a miserable life of separation : I will conciliate 
my mother-in-law and tend her as of old ” : [424] and thenceforth she did so 
One day that lay brother went to Jetavana to hear the law: saluting the 
Master he stood on one side. The Master asked him if he were not careless of 
his old duties, if he were dutiful in tending his mother. He answered, “Yes, 
Lord : my mother brought me a maid to wife against my will, she did such and 
such unseemly things,” telling him all, “ but the woman could not make me break 
with my mother, and now she tends her w'lth all respect.” The Master heard 
the story and said, “This time you would not do her bidding: but formerly you 
cast out your mother at her bidding and owing to me took her back again to your 
house and tended her”: and at the man’s request he told the tale of old. 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, a 
young man of a certain family on his father's death devoted himself to 
his mother and tended her as in the introductory story : the details are to 
be given in full as above. But in this case, when his wife said she could 
not live with the old witch and he must decide which of them should go, 
he took her word that his mother was in fault and said, “ Mother, you are 
always raising strife in the house ; henceforth go and live in some other 
place, where you choose.” She obeyed, weeping, and going to a certain 
friend’s house, she worked for wages and with difficulty made a living. 
After she left, her daughter-in-law conceived a child, and went about 
saying to her husband and the neighbours that such a thing could never 
have happened as long as the old witch was in the house. After the child 
was bom, she said to her husband, “ I never had a son while your mother 
stayed in the house, but now I have : so you can see what a witch she 
waa” The old woman heard that the son’s birth was thought to be due to 
her leaving the house, and she thought, “ Surely Right must be dead in 
the world : [425] if it were not so, these people would not have got a son 
and a comfortable life after beating and casting out their mother : I will 
make an offering for the dead Right.” So one day she took ground 
sesame and rice and a little pot and a spoon : she went to a cemetery of 
corpses and kindled a fire under an oven made with three human skulls : 
then she went down into ^e water, bathed herself head and all, washed 
her garment and coming back to her fireplace, she loosened her hair and 
began to wash the rice. 
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The Bodhisatta was at that time Sakka, king of heaven ; and the 
Bodhisattas are vigilant. At the instant he saw, in his survey of the 
world, that the poor old woman was making a death-offering to Right as 
if Right were dead. Wishing to shew his power in helping her, he came 
down disguised as a brahmin travelling on the high road : at sight of 
her he left the road and standing near her, began a conversation by 
“ Mother, people do not cook food in cemeterieH : what ai’e you 
going to do with this sesame and rice when cooked ? ” So he spoke the 
first stanza : — 

Robed in white, with dripping hair, 

Why, KaccAnih boil the pot'/ 

Washing rice and sesame there, 

Will you use them when they’re liot '/ 

She spoke the second stanza to give him information : — 

Brahmin, not for food will 1 
Use the sesiime and the rice • 

Right is dead ; its memory 
1 would crown with sacrifice. 

[426] Then Sakka spoke the third stanza : — 

Lady, think ere you decide . 

Who has told you such a be '/ 

Strong in might and thousand-cyod 
Perfect Right can never die. 

Hearing him, the woman spoke two stanzas : — 

Brahmin, I have witne-ss .strong, 

‘ Right is dead ’ I must believe ’ 

All men now who follow wrong 
Great prosjienty receive. 

Barren once, my gcxid son’s sjumse 
Beats me, and she l>ears a son. 

She is lady of our house, 

I an outcast and undone. 

Then Sakka spoke the sixth stanza : — 

*N^, I live eternally ; 

’Twas for your sake that I came : 

She beat you ; but her son and she 
Shall be ashes in my flame. 

[427] Hearing him, she cried, ‘’Alas, what say you? I will try to 
save my grandson from death,” and so she spoke the seventh stanza : — 

King of gods, your will be done : 

If for me you left the sky, 

May my children and their son 
Live with me in amity. 

> She if called Katijrini in the eighth atansa. 

* Sakka identiflea himself with Bight. 
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Then Sakka spoke the eighth stanza : — 

KAtiyftni’s will be done : 
fiesteoy you still on Right rely : 

With your children and their son 
Shara one home in amity. 

After saying this, Sakka, now in all his divine apparel, stood in the 
air by his supernatural power and said, “ Eaoo&ni, be not afraid : by my 
power your son and daughter-in-law will come, and after getting your 
forgiveness on the way will take you back with them : dwell with them 
in peace:” then he went to his own place. By Sakka's power they 
bethought themselves of her goodness, and making enquiry through the 
village they found she had gone towards the cemetery. They went along 
the road calling for her: when they saw her they fell at her feet, and 
asked and obtained her pardon for their offenoa She welcomed her 
grandson. So they all went home in delight and thenceforth dwelt 
together. 

Joj^ with her good son’s wife 
K&tiy&ni then did dwell : 

Indra pacified their strife. 

Son and grandson tend her well. 

This stanza is inspired by Perfect Wisdom. 


After the lesson the Master declared the Truths and identified the 
1 : after the Truths that lay brother was established in the finiition of the 
First Path : — “ At that time the man who supported his mother was the man 
who is supporting his mother to-day, the wife m that time was the wife of to- 
day, and Sakka was myself.” 


No. 4ia 


ATTHABADDA-JlTAKA. 


**A pool to dmp^ s«i.~The Master told this tale while dweDina in Jetavana, 
oonoenuna^an inoistinguiahable terrific aound heard at midni^t by the king of 
Koaala. The oooaakm is like that already described iq the Lonakumbhl Birth*. 
At thia time however, when the king eaid, **Lord, what does the hearing of these 
•minds import to mef” the Master answered, **Onat kii^ be not afraid : no 
danger ahall befrl yon owing to tbeee aounda : auoh terrible indiatingoiahable 


* See Mgini, p. 
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sounds have not been heard by you alone • kinwi nf niw T i-. 

and meant to follow the advice of brahmins to^ffer in sAcrifiljff^ iike sounds, 

each ^i^ but after hej^ng what wise 

anim^ coUecM for ^nfice and caused pmcJamation by drum all 

slaughter”: and at the king’s request, he told the old Ule. ^ 


Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was bom in a brahmin family worth eighty crores. When he 
grew up he learned the arts at Takkasila. Aft^^r his parents* death he 
i-eviewed all their treasures, got rid of all his wealth by way of charity, 
forsook desires, went to the Himalaya and Wcame an ascetic and 
entered on mystic meditation. After a time he came to the haunte of 
men for salt and vinegar, and i-eaching Benares dwelt in a garden. At 
that time the king of Benares when seated on his royal bed at midnight 
heard eight sounds :--fir8t, a crane made a noise in a garden near the 
palace ; second, immediately after the crane, a female crow made a noise 
from the gateway of the elephant-house ; [429] third, an insect settled on 
the peak of the palace made a noise ; fourth, a tame cuckoo in the palace 
made a noise ; fifth, a tame deer in the same place ; sixth, a tame monkey 
there ; seventh, a gnome living in the palace ; eighth, immediately after 
the last, a pacoekabuddha, passing along the roof of the king’s habitation 
to the pirden, uttered a sound of ecstatic feeling. The king was terrified 
Ht hearing these eight sounds, and next day consulted the brahmins. The 
brahmins said, “ Great king, there is danger for you : let us offer sacrifice 
out of the palace ; ” and getting his leave to do their pleasure, they came 
in joy and delight and began the work of sacrifice. Now a young pupil 
of the oldest sacrificial brahmin was wise and learned : he said to his 
master, Master, do not cause such a harsh and cruel slaughter of so 
many creatures.” “Pupil, what do you know about it? even if nothing 
else happens, we shall get much fish and flesh to eat.” “ Master, do not, 
for the belly's sake, an action which will cause rebirth in hell.” Hearing 
thu, the other brahmins were angry with the pupil for endangering their 
8m*is. The pupil in fear said, “ Very well, devise a means then of getting 
fish and flesh to eat,” and left the city looking for some pious ascetic able 
to prevent the king from sacrificing. He entered the royal garden and 
•®oing the Bodhisatta, he saluted him and said, “ Have you no oompasaion 
on creatures 1 The king has ordered a sacrifice which will bring death on 
creatures; ought yon not to bring about the release of such a 
multitude t ” « Young brahmin, I do not know the king of this land, nor 
fio me.” Sir, do yon know what will be the consequence of those sounds 
the king heard I ” “I da” “ If you know, [430] why do you not tell 
the king!” “Young brahmin, how can I go wiUi a horn fastened* on my 

t As an emblem of pride, as in the BiMa 
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forehead to say, ‘ I know ? ’ If the king comes here to question me, I will 
tell him.” The young hrahmin went swiftly to the king’s court, and when 
he was asked his business, he said, ‘‘ Great king, a certain ascetic knows 
the issue of those sounds you heard : he is sitting on the royal seat in your 
garden, and says he will tell you if you ask him : you should do so.” The 
king went swiftly, saluted the ascetic, and after friendly greeting he sat 
down and asked, ‘‘Is it true that you know the issue of the sounds I 
have heard?” “Yes, great king.” “Then pray tell me.” “Great king, 
there is no danger connected with those sounds: there is a certain crane in 
your old garden ; it was without food, and half dead with hunger made the 
6i-st sound and so by his knowledge giving precisely the crane’s meaning 
he uttered the first stanza : — 

A })tM)l wj deep and full of fish they called this place of yore, 

The crane-king’s residence it was, my ancestors’ oefore : 

And though we live on frogs to-day, we never leave its shore. 

“That, great king, was the sound the crane made in the pangs of 
hunger ; if you wish to set it free from hunger, have the garden cleaned 
and fill the tank with water.” The king told a minister to have this done 
“ Great king, there is a female crow who lives in the doorway of vour 
elejiliant house : she made the second sound, grieving for her son : you 
need have no fear from it,” and .so he uttered the second stanza : — 

Oh’ who of wicked Bandhura’ tlie single eye will rend 

My nest, my nestlings and my.self oh! who will now befriend? 

[43 IJ Then he asked the king for the name of the chief groom in the 
elephant-house. “His name, sir, is Baiidhura.” “ Heui he only one eye, 
O king?” “Yes, sir.” “Great king, a certain crow has built her neat 
over the doorway of your elephant-house ■ there she laid her eggs, there 
her young in due time w'ere hatched : every time the groom enters oi 
leaves the stable on his elephant, he strikes with his hook at the crow and 
her nestlings, and destroys the nest : the crow in this distress wishes to 
tear his eye and spoke as she did. If you ere well-disposed to her, send 
for Bandhura and prevent him from destroying the neat.” The king sent 
for him, rebuked and removed him, and gave the elephant to another. 

“ On the peak of your palace-roof, great king, there is a wood-insect , 
it bad eaten all the fig-wood there and could not eat the harder wood : 
lacking food and unable to get away, it made the third sound in lamenta- 
tion : you need have no fear from it : ” and so by his knowledge giving 
precisely the insect’s meaning he spoke the third stanza : — 

IVo eaten all the %-wood round as far as it would go : 

Hard wood a weevil liketh not, though other food runs low. 

The king sent a servant and by some means had the weevil set free. 
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“In your habitation, great king, is there a certain tiiinc cuckoo?” 
“There is, sir.” “Great king, that cuckoo was pining for tlie forest wlien 
it remembered its former life, ‘ How can I leave this cage, and go to my 
dear forest? and so made the fourth sound : you new! liave no fear from 
it : ” and so he spoke the fourth stanza : — 

[432] Oh to leave this royal dwelling! oh to gam my liberty, 

Glad at heart to roam the wood, and build niy uott upon the tree. 

So saying, he added, “The cuckoo is pining, great king, set her free.” The 
king did so. 

“Great king, is there a tame deer in your habitation?” “There is, 
sir,” “He was chief of the herd: remembering bis hind and pining for 
love of her he made the fifth sound : you need hav(‘ no fear from it . ” and 
he spoke the fifth stanza : — 

Oh to leave this royal dwelling ! oh to gain my hl>erty. 

Drink pure water of the fountain, lead the herd that followed me ’ 

The Great Being caused this deer too to be set free and went on, “ Groat 
king, is there a tame monkey in your habitation?” “There is, sir.” 
“ He was chief of a herd in the Himalaya, and he was fond of the society 
of female monkeys : he was brought here by a hunter named Bhamta : 
pining and longing for his old haunts he made the sixtli sound ; you need 
have no fear from it,” and he spoke the sixth stanza : — 

Filled and stained was I with passions, with desire infatuate, 

Bharata the hunter took me ; may I bring you happy fate ! 

The Great Being caused the monkey too to l>e set free, and went on, 
“ Great king, is there a gnome living in your habitation ? ” “ There is, 

sir.” “ He is thinking of what he did with his sylph [433] and in the pain 
of desire made the seventh sound. One day he had climbed the j>eak of a 
high mountain with her : they plucked and decked themselves with many 
flowers of choice hue and scent, and never noticed that the sun was set- 
ting ; darkness fell as they were descending. The sylph said, ‘ Husband, 
it is dark, come down carefully without stumbling,’ and taking him by 
the hand, she led him down. It was in memory of her words that he 
made the sound : you need have no fear from it.” By bis knowledge he 
stated and made known the circumstance precisely, and spoke the seventh 
stanza : — 

When the darkness gathered thickly on the mountain summit lone, 

* Stumble not,’ she gently wamcKi me, ‘with thy foot against a stone.’ 

^ the Great Being explained why the gnome had made the sound, and 
caused him to be set fm, and went on, “ Great king, there was an eighth 
*oond, one of ecstasy. A certain paccekabuddha in the Nandamilla cave 
knowing that the conditions of life were now at an end for him came to 
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the abode of man, thinking, * I will enter into Nirv&na in the king of 
Benares’ park : his servants will bury me, and hold sacred festival and 
venerate ray relics and so attain heaven : ' he was coming by his super- 
natural power and just as he reached your palace-roof, he threw off the 
burden of life and sung in ecstasy the song that lights up the entrance 
into the city of Nirv&na : ” and so he spoke the stanza uttered by the pac- 
cekabuddha : 

[434] Surely I see the end of birth, 

I ne’er again the womb shall see : 

My last existence on the earth 
Is o’er, and all its misery. 

“ With these words of ecstasy he reached your park and passed into 
Nirv&na at the foot of a s41-tree in full flower: come, great king, and 
perform his funeral rites.” So the Great Being took the king to the place 
where the paocekabuddha entered into Nirvana and shewed him the body. 
Seeing the body, the king with a great army paid honour with perfumes 
and flowers and the like. By the Bodhisatta’s advice he stopped the 
sacrifice, gave all the creatures their lives, made proclamation by drum 
through the city that there should be no slaughter, caused sacred festival 
to be held for seven days, had the paccekabuddha’s body burnt with great 
honour on a pyre heaped with petfumes and made a stupa where four 
high roads meet The Bodbisatta preached righteousness to the king and 
exhorted him to diligence : then he went to the Himalaya and there 
did works in the Perfect States, and without a break in his meditations 
became destined for the Brahma Heaven. 


After the lesson, the Master said, Great king, there is no danger at all to 
you from that sound, stop the sacrifioe and give ml these creatures their lives ” : 
and having caused proclamation to be made by drum tbat^their lives were 
spared, he identified the Birth : ** At that time the king was Ananda, the pupil 
was S&riputta, and the ascetic was myself.” 


No. 419. 


sulasI-jAtaka. 


[486] **J7srf if a piofdiM ii«dk2ace,”ste.— The Master tokl this tale while dwelling 
in /etavana, oonoermng a female servant of AnAthapi^ika. The skoiy is that one 
feast^j, when she was going with a number of ftillow eerv a nts to a plessure- 
garden, ahe asked her nustiM Pagpalakkhaffadevl ibr an omament in wear. 
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Her mistresB gave her an ornament of her own, worth a hundred thousand pieces. 
She put it on and went along with the other servants to the pleasure-garden. A 
certain thief coveted the ornament, and with the design of kilbng her and taking 
it he beg^ talking to her, and in the garden he gave her fish, flesh and strong 
drink. **He does it, I suppose, because he desires me,” she thought and at 
evening when the others lav down to rest after their sports, she rose and went to 
him. He said, “Mistress, this place is not private ; let us go a little farther.” She 
thought, Anything private can be done in this place: no doubt he must ^ 
anxious to kill me and take what I am wearing : I’ll teach him a lesson so she 
said, “Master, I am dry owing to the strong drink : get me some water,” and 
taking him to a well asked him to draw some water, shewing him the rope and 
bucket The thief let down the bucket. Then as he was stooping to draw up 
the water, the girl, who was very strong, pushed him hard with both hands and 
threw him into the well “You won’t die that way,” she said, and threw a large 
brick upon his head. He died on the spot When she came back to the town 
and gave her mistress the ornament, she said, “ I have very nearly been killed 
to-day for that ornament” and told the whole story. The mistress told 
An&thapi^ika, and he told the Tath&gata. The Master said, “Householder, 
this is not the first time that servant girl has been endowed with wits rising 
to the occasion ; she was so before also : it is not the first time she killed that 
man ; she did it onoe before,” and at An&thapindika’s request, he told the tale 
of old. 


Onoe upon a time when Brahniadatta was reigning in Benares, there 
wus a beautiful woman of the town, called Sula8&, who had a train of five- 
hundred courtesans, and whose price was a thousand pieces a night There 
was in the same city a robber named Sattuka, [436] as strong as an 
elephant, who used to enter rich men’s houses at night and plunder at will. 
The townsmen assembled and complained to the king. The king ordered 
the city-watoh to post bands here and there, have the robber caught and 
cut oflf his head. They bound his hands liehind his back and led him to 
the place of execution, scourging him in cveiy square with whips. The 
news that he was taken excited the whole city. Sulasi was standing at a 
window, and looking down on the street she saw the robber, loved him at 
sight and thought, “ If I can free that stout fighting-man, I will give up 
this bad life of mine and live respectably with him.” In the way described 
in the Ela^vera Birth* she gained his freedom by sending a thousand 
pieces to the chief constable of the city and then lived with him in delight 
and harmony. The roblier after three or four months thought, “ I shall nevw 
be able to stay in this one place : but one can’t go empty-handed : Sulasi s 
ornaments are worth a hundred thousand pieces ; I will kill her and 
take them.'’ So he said to her one day, “ Dear, when I was being hauled 
along the king’s men, I promised an ofiering to a tree-deity on a mountain- 
top, who is now threatening me because I have not paid it : let us make 
an offering.” “ Very well, husband, prepare and send it” “ Dear, it will 

* Omitting iw, with other 1180. 

• See tufra, p. 40. 
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not do to send it : let us both go and present it, wearing all our ornaments 
and with a great retinue.” ** V^ery well, husband, we’ll do so.” He made 
her prepare the oflfering and when they reached the mountain-foot, he said, 
“ Dear, the deity, seeing this crowd of people, will not accept the offering ; 
let us two go up and present it." She consented, and he made her carry 
the vessel. He was himself armed to the teeth, and when they reached 
the top, he set the offering [437] at the foot of a tree which grew beside a 
j)recipice a hundred times as high as a man, and said, “ Dear, I have not 
come to present the offering, I have come with the intention of killing yon 
and going away with all your ornaments : take them all off and make a 
bundle of them in your outer garment.” “ Husband, why would you kill 
me?” “For your money.” “Husband, remember the good I have done 
you : when you were being hauled along in chains, I gave up a rich man’s 
son for you and paid a large sum and saved your life : though I might get 
a thousand pieces a day, I never look at another man : such a benefactress 
I am to you : do not kill me, I will give you much money and be your 
slave.” With these entreaties she spoke the first stanza : — 

Here is a golden necklace, and emeralds and pearls. 

Take all and welcome : give me place among thy servant girls. 

When Sattuka had spoken the second stanza in accordance with his 
purpose, to wit — 

Fair lady, lay thy jewels down and do not weep so sore ; 

I’ll kill thee : else I can’t be sure thou’lt give me all thy store : — 

Sulasi’s wits rose to the occasion, and thinking, “This robber will not 
give me my life, but I’ll take bis life first by throwing him down the 
precipice in some way,” she spoke the two stanzas : — 

Within my years of sense, within my conscious memory. 

No man on earth, I do protest, have I loved more than thee. 

Come hither, for my lost salute, receive my last embrace ; 

For never more upon the earth shall we meet face to face, 

Sattuka could not see her purpose, so he said, “ Very well, dear ; come 
and embrace me.” Sulas& walked round him in respectful salutation three 
times, kissed him, and saying, “ Now, husband, I am going [438] to make 
obeisance to you on ail four sides,” she put her head on his foot, did 
obeisance at his sides, and went behind him as if to do obeisance there : 
then with the strength of an elephant she took him by the hinder parts 
and threw him head over heels down that place of destruction a hundred 
times as high as a man. He was crushed to pieces and died on the spot. 
Seeing this deed, the deity who lived on the mountain-top spoke these 
stanzas: — 

Wisdom at times is not confined to men : 

A woman can ahew wisdom now and then. 
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Wisdom &t times is not confined to men : 

Women are quick in counsel now and then. 

How quick and keen she was the way to know, 

She slew him like a deer with fuU-sti-otched bow. 

He that to great occasion fails to rise 
Falls, like that dull thief from the precipice. 

One prompt a crisis in his fate to see, 

Like ner, is saved from threatening enemy. 

So Sulasa killed the robber. When she descended from the mountain 
and came among her attendants, they asked where her Jiusband was. 
“ Don't ask me,” she said, and mounting her chariot she went on to the 
city. 


[4^] After the lesson, the Master identified the Birth; “At that time the 
two then were the same two now, the deity was myself” 


No. 420. 


SUMA^fOALA-JATAKA. 

Conscious of an angry frown^' etc . — The Master told this tale while dwelling 
.L 1 concerning the admonition of a king. On this occasion the Master, 
at the king’s request, told the tale of old. 


Once on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
®odbi«atta was bom as the son of his chief queen. When he grew up, 
He became king on his father’s death and gave abundant alms. He had a 
park-keeper named Sumangala. A certain paccekabuddha left the Nanda- 
mola cave on a pilgrimage for alms, and coming to Benares stayed in the 
Next day he went into the town to beg. The king saw him with 
favour, made him come up into the palace and sit on the throne, waited on 
him with various delicate kinds of food, both hard and soft, and received 
his thanks : being pleased that the paccekabuddha should stay in his park, 
he exacted a promise and sent him back thither : after his morning meal 
he went there in person, arranged the places for his habitation by night 
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and dajr, gave him the park-keeper Somahgala as attendant, and went 
back to the town. After that the paccekabuddha had* meals constantly in 
the palace and lived there a long time : Sumahgala reApectfully attended on 
him. One day he went away, saying to Sumahgala, I am going to such 
and such a village for a few days, but will come back ; inform the king.” 
Sumahgala informed the king. After a few days’ stay in that village 
the paccekabuddha came back to the park in the evening after sunset. 
[440] Sumahgala, not knowing of his arrival, had gone to his own house. 
The paccekabuddha put away his bowl and robe, and after a little walk sat 
down on a stone-slab. That day some strange guests had come to the 
park-keeper’s house. To get them soup and curry he had gone with a bow 
to kill a tame deer in the park : he was there looking for a deer when he 
saw the paccekabuddha and thinking he was a great deer, he aimed an 
arrow and shot him. The paccekabuddha uncovered his head and said, 
“ Suma^la.” Greatly moved Sumangala said, “ Sir, 1 knew not of your 
coming and shot you, thinking you were a deer: forgive me.” “Very 
well, but what will you do now ? Come, pull out the arrow.” He made 
obeisance and pulled it out. The paccekabuddha felt great pain and 
passed into nirvana then and there. The park-keeper thought the king 
would not pardon him if he knew : he took his wife and children and fled. 
By supernatural power the whole city heard that the paccekabuddha had 
entered nirv&na, and all were greatly excited. Next day some men entered 
the park, saw the body and told the king that the park-keeper had fled 
after killing the paccekabuddha. The king went with a great retinue and 
for seven days paid honour to the body : then with all ceremony he took 
the relics, built a shrine, and doing honour to it went on ruling his 
kingdom righteously. After a year, Sumangala determined to And out 
what the king thought : he came and asked a minister whom he saw to 
find out what the king thought of him. The minister praised Sumangala 
before the king : but he was as if he heard not The minister said no 
more, but told Sumangala that the king was not pleased with him. After 
another year he came, and again in the third year he brought his wife and 
children. The minister knew the king was appeased [441], and setting 
Sfimafigala at the palaoe-door told the king of his coming. The king sent 
for him, and alter greeting said, ** Sumahgala, why did you kill that 
paocekabuddha, through whom I was gaining merit t” '*0 king, I did 
not mean to kill him, but it was in this way that 1 did the deed,” and 
he told the tioiy. The king bade him have no fear, and reassuring 
him made him park-keeper again. Then the minister asked, king, 
why did you make no answer when you heard Sumangak’s praises twice, 
and on the third hearing why did you send for him and forgive himt” 
The king said, ** Dear sir, it is wrong for a king to do anything hastily 
in his anger : therefore I was silent at first and the third time when 1 
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know I w«8 oppoued I sent for Sumangala”: and bo he spoke these 
Btaiusas to declare the duty of a king : — 

Conscious of an angry frown, 

Ne’er let king stretch out his rod : 

Things unworthy of a crown 
Then would foDow from his nod. 

Conscio^ of a milder mood, 

Let him judgments harsh decree, 

When the case is understood, 

Pix the proper penalty ; 

Self nor others will he vex. 

Clearly parting right from wrong : 

Though his yoke is on men’s necks. 

Virtue holds him high and strong. 

Princes reckless in their deed 
Ply the rod remorselessly, 

111 repute is here their meed, 

HeD awaits them when they die. 

[442] They who love the saintly law, 

Piu^ in deed and word and thought, 

Filled with kindness, calm and awe, 

Pass through both worlds as they ought. 

King am I, my people’s lord: 

Anger shall not check my oent : 

When to vice I take the sword, 

Pity prompts the punishment. 

[443] So the king declared his own good qualities in six stanzas : his 
whole court were pleased and declared his merits in the words, “Such 
excellence in moral practices and qualities is worthy of your majesty.” 
Suma ng ala, after the court had hnisbed speaking, saluted the king, and 
after obeisance spoke three stanzas in the king’s praise : — 

Such thy gloiT and thy power ; 

Ne’er resign them for an hour ; 

Fpm from anger, free from fears, 

Beign in joy a hundred years. 

Prince, whom all those virtues bless, 

Mila and bland^ but firm in worth. 

Rule the world with righteousness, 

Pass to heaven when freed from earth. 

True in word, in action good, 

Take the means thy end to gain : 

Calm the troubled multitude, 

As a doud with genial rain. 


^ [^1. After the lesson connected with the admonition of the Kosala king, the 
faster kUmtifi ed the Bir^: “At that time the paooekabuddha passed into 
Sumangala was i^nanda, the king was myselt” 
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No. 421. 

GANGAMALA-JATAKA. 

“ The earth’s like coals” etc— The Master told this tale while dwelling in 
Jetavana, concerning the keeping of the weekly holv days. One dav the Master 
was addressing the lay-brethren who were keeping the holy days and said, “ Lay- 
brethren, your conduct is good ; when men keep the holy days they should give 
alms, keep the moral precepts, never show anger, feel kindness and do the 
duties of the day : wise men of old gained great glory from even a partial keeping 
of the holy days : ” and at their request he told the tale of old. 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, there was 
a rich merchant in that city named Sucipariv&ra, whose wealth reached 
eighty crores and who took delight in charity and other good works. His 
wife and children and all his household and servants down to the calf-herds 
kept six holy days every month. At that time the Bodhisatta was bom 
in a certain poor family and lived a hard life on workman’s wages. Hoping 
to get work he came to Suciparivto’s house : saluting ayid sitting on one 
side, he was asked his errand and said, “It was to get work for wages in 
your house'.” When other workmen came to him, the merchant used to 
say to them, “ In this house the workmen keep the moral precepts, if you 
can keep them you may work for me ; ” but to the Bodhisatta he made no 
hint in the way of mentioning moral precepts but said, [445] “Very well, 
my good man, you can work for me and arrange about your wages.” 
Thenceforth the Bodhisatta did all the merchant’s work meekly and 
heartily, without a thought of his own weariness ; he went early to work 
and came back at evening. One day they proclaimed a festival in the city. 
The merchant said to a female servant, “This is a holy day: you must 
cook some rice for the workpeople in the morning : they will eat it early 
and &tft the rest of the day.” The Bodhisatta rose early and went to his 
work : no one had told him to fast that day. The other workpeople ate 
in the morning and then fasted : the merchant with his wife, children and 
attendants kept the fast : all went, each to his own abode, and sat there 
meditating on the moral precepts. The Bodhisatta worked all day and 
came home at sunset The cook -maid gave him water for his hands, and 
offered him in a dish rice taken from the boiler. The Bodhisatta said, 
“ At this hour there is a great noise on ordinary days : where have they 
all gone to-day t ” “ They are all keeping the fast, each in his own abode.” 
He thought, “ I will not be the only person misconductiog himself among so 

1 The Pali text here is wrongly ponetoated. 
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many people of moral conduct : so he went and asked the merchant if the 
fast could be kept at all by undertaking the duties of the day at that hour. 
He told him that the whole duty could not be done, because it had not 
}>een undertaken in the morning ; but half the duty could be done. “So 
far be it,” he answered, and undertaking the duty in his master's presence 
he began to keep the fast, and going to his own abode he lay meditating on 
the precepta He had taken no food all day, and in the last watch he ftdt 
pain like a sj^ear-wound. The merchant brought him various remedies 
and told him to eat them : but he said, “ I will not break iny fast ; I have 
undertaken it though it cost my life.” [446] The pain liecame intense 
and at sunrise he was losing consciousness. They told him he was dying, 
and taking him out they set him in a place of retirement. At this 
moment the king of Benares in a noble chariot with a great retinue bad 
reached that spot in a progress round the city. The Bodhisatta, seeing the 
royal splendour, felt a desire for royalty and prayed for it. Bying, he was 
conceived again, in consequence of keeping half the fast day, in the womb 
of the chief queen. She went through the ceremony of pregnancy, and 
bore a son after ten months. He was named prince Udaya. When he 
grew up he became perfect in all sciences : by his memory of previous 
births he knew his former action of merit, and thinking it wa.s a great 
reward for a little action ho sang the song of ecstasy again and again. At 
his father’s death he gained the kingdom, and observing his own great 
glory he sang the same song of ecstasy. One day they made ready for a 
festival in the city. A great multitude were intent on amusement. A 
certain water-carrier who lived by the north gate of Benares had hid a 
half-penny in a brick in a boundary wall. He cohabited with a poor 
woman who also made her living by carrying water. She said to him, 
“ My lord, there is a festival in the town : if you have any money, let 
us enjoy ourselves.” “I have, dear.” “How much?” “A half-penny.” 
“ Where is it ? ” “ In a brick by the north gate, twelve leagues from here 

I leave my treasure: but have you got anything in hand?” “I have.” 
“ How much 1 ” “A half-penny.” “ So yours and mine together make a 
whole penny : we’ll buy a garland with one part of it, perfume with 
another, and strong drink with a third ; go and fetch your half-penny from 
where you put it.” [447] He was delighted to catch the idea suggested 
by his wife’s words, and saying, “ Don’t trouble, dear, I will fetch it,” he 
set out. The man was as strong as an elephant : he went more than six 
leagues, and though it was mid-day and he was treading on sand as hot as 
if it were strewn with coals just off the flame, he was delighUxl with the 
desire of gain and in* old yellow clothes with a palm-leaf fastened in his 
^ he went by the palace court in pursuit of his purpose, singing a 


nanlaka as in p. S2. 1 : tbs paizn-leaf is osad as an ear-omamant. 
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song. King Udaja stood at an open window, and seeing him comiDc 
wondered who it was, who disregarding snch wind and heat went singing 
for joy, and sent a servant to call him up. “ The king calls for you,” h? 
was told : but he said, What is the king to me ? I don’t know the 
king.” He was taken by force and stood on one side. Then tlie king 
spoke two stanzas in enquiry : — 

The earth’s like coals, the ground like embers hot : 

You sing your song, the great heat bums you not. 

The sun on high, the sand below are hot ; 

You sing your song, the great heat bums you not. 

Hearing the king’s words he spoke the third stanza : — 

’Tis these desires that bum, and not the sun: 

Tie all these pressing tasks that must be done. 

[448] 'The king asked what his business was. He answered, ^*0 king, 
1 was living by the south gate with a poor woman: she proposed that 
she and I should amuse ourselves at the festival and asked if I had 
anything in hand : 1 told her I had a treasure stored inside a wall by the 
north gate : she sent me for it to help us to amuse ourselves : those words 
of hers never leave my heart and as I think of them hot desire bums me : 
that is my business.” **Then what delights you so much that you 
disregard wind and sun, and sing as you go 1 ” ** O king, I sing to think 
that when I fetch my treasure I shall amuse myself along with her.” 
“Then, my good man, is your treasure, hidden by the north gate, a hundred 
thousand pieces V “Oh no.” Then the king asked in succession if it 
were fifty thousand, forty, thirty, twenty, ten, five, four, three, two gold 
pieces, one piece, half a piece, a quarter piece, four pence, three, two, 
one penny. The man said “ No ” to all these questions and then, “It is a 
half-penny : indeed, 0 king, that is all my treasure : but 1 am going in 
hopes of fetching it and then amusing myself with her : and in that desire 
and deli^^t the wind and sun do not annoy me.” The king said, “ My 
good man, dont go there in such a heat : I will give you a half-penny.” 
“ 0 king, I will take you at your word and accept it, but 1 won’t lose the 
other : I won’t give up going there and fetching it too.” “ My good man, 
stay here : 111 give you a penny, two pence : ” then offering more and 
more he went on to a orore, a hundred orores, boundless wealth, if the man 
would stay. But he always answered, “ 0 kixig, 111 take it^ but I’ll fetch 
the other too.” Then he was tempted by offers of posts as treasurer and 
posts of varions kinds and the position of viceroy: at last he was offered 
half the kingdom [449] if he would stay. Then be coosented. The king 
said to his ministen^ “ Qo, have my friend shaved and bathed and adorned, 
and bring him back.” did so. The king divided his kingdom in 

two gave him half : hot they say that he todk the northern half ftom 
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love of his half-penny. He was called king Half-jwnny. They ruled 
the kingdom in fisendship and harmony. One day they went to the park 
together. After amusing themselves, king Udaya lay down with his head 
in king Half-penny’s lap. He fell asleep, while the attendants were going 
here and there enjoying their amusements. King Half-[)enDy thought, 
“ Why should I always have only half the kingdom ? I will kill him and 
be sole king:” so he drew his sword, but thinking to strike him remembered 
that the king had made him, when poor and mean, his partner and set him 
in great power, and that the thought which had risen in his mind to kill 
such a benefactor was a wicked one : so he sheathed the sword. A second 
and a third time the same thought rose. Feeling that this thought, rising 
again and again, would lead him on to the evil deed, he threw the sword 
on the ground and woke the king. Pardon me, 0 king,” he said and fell 
at his feet. ‘‘Friend, you have done me no wrong.” “I have, 0 great 
king: I did such and such a thing.” “Then, friend, I pardon you: if 
you desire it, be sole king, and I will serve under you as viceroy.” He 
answered, “ O king, I have no need of the kingdom, such a desire will cause 
me to be reborn in evil states : the kingdom is yours, take it : I will 
become an ascetic : I have seen the root of desire, it grows from a man’s 
wish, [460] from henceforth I will have no such wish,” and so in ecstasy 
he spoke the fourth stanza : — 

I have seen thy roots. Desire : in a man's own will they lie. 

I will no more wish for thee, and thou, Desire, shalt die. 

So saying, he spoke the fifth stanza declaring the law unto a great 
multitude devoted to desires : — 

Little desire is not enough, and much but brinra us pain: 

Ah ! foolish men : be sober, friends, if ye would wisdom gain. 

So declaring the law unto the multitude, he entrusted the realm to 
king Udaya : leaving the weeping multitude with tears on their faces, he 
went to the Him&laya, became an ascetic and reached perfect insight. At 
the time of becoming an ascetic, king Udaya spoke the sixth stanza in 
complete expression of ecstasy : — 

Little desire has broi^fat me all the fhiit, 

Qreat is the gbry Udaya acquires ; 

M^tv the gain if one is resolute 

^To oe a Brother and forsake desires. 

[451] Ho one knew the meaning of this stanza. One day the chief 
queen ^sktfd hiw* the meaning of it. The king would not tell. There was 
certain conit-barber, called Gangamila, who when attending to the king 
to use Uie razor first, and then grasp the hairs with his tweeaers'. 


> Of. OuOsMfpa, V. 97. 
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The king liked the first operation, but the second gave him pain : at the 
first he would have given the barber a boon, at the second he would have 
cut his head ofiT. One day he told the queen about it, saying that their 
court- bar her was a fool : when she asked what he ought to do, he answered, 
“ Use the tweesers first and the razor afterwards.” She sent for the barber 
and said, “ My good man, when you are trimming the king’s beard you 
ought to take his hairs with your tweezers first and use the razor after- 
wards : then if the king oflTers you a boon, you must say you don’t want 
anything else, but wish to know the meaning of his song ; if you do, I 
will give you much money.” He agreed. On the next day when he was 
trimming the king’s beard, he took the tweezers first. The king said, 
“Gangamala, is this a new fashion of yours?” “0 king,” he answered, 
“barbers have got a new fashion ;” and he grasped the king’s hair with 
the tweezer first, using the razor afterwards. The king offered him a 
boon. “ 0 king, T do not want anything else ; tell me the meaning of 
your song.” The king was ashamed to tell what his occupation had been 
in his days of poverty, and said, “ My good man, what is the use of such 
a boon to you ? Choose something else : ” but the barber begged for it. 
The king feared to break his word and agreed. As described in tlie 
Kummawapinda Birth ‘ he made all arrangements and seated on a jewelled 
throne, told the whole story of bis former act of merit in his last existence 
in that city. “ That explains,” he said, “ half the stanza : for the rest, m} 
comrade became an ascetic : I in my pride am sole king now [452], and 
that explains the second half of my song of ecstasy.” Hearing him the 
barber thought, “ So the king got this glory for keeping half a fast day 
virtue is the right course : what if I were to become an ascetic and work 

out my own salvation?” He left all his relatives and worldly goods, 

gained the king’s permission to become religious and going to the 
Him&Iaya he became an ascetic, realised the three qualities of mundane 
tilings, gained perfect insight, and became a pacoekabuddha. He had a 
l>owl and rolies made by supernatural power. After spending five or bIa 
years on the mountain Oandham&dana he wished to see the king of Benares, 
and passing through the air to the royal park there, he sat on the royal stone 
seat The park-keeper told the king that Gangam&la, now a paccekabuddha, 
had come through the air and was sitting in the park. The king went at 
once to salute the paccekabuddha: and the queen-mother went out with 
her son. The king entered the park, saluted him and sat on one side with 

his retinue. The pacoekabuddha spoke to him in a friendly manner, 

“ Brahmadatta ” (calling him by the name of the family), “ are you diligent, 
i-uling the kingdom rightedusly, doing charitable and other good works ? ’ 
The queen-mother was angry. “This low-caste shampooing son of a 


See s«pra. p. 247. 
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barber does not know his place : he calls my kingly high-descended son 
Brahmadatta,” and she spoke the seventh stanza : — 

Penance forsooth makes men forsake their sins, 

Their barber’s, potter’s, stations every one : 

Through penance Qangam&la glory wins, 

And ‘ Brahmadatta ’ now he calls my son. 

[453] The king checked his mother and declaring the qualities of the 
fiaccekabuddha, he spoke the eighth stanza : — 

Lo ! how, e'er his death befall. 

Meekness brinm a man its fruit ! 

One who bowed before us all. 

Kings and lords must now salute. 

Though the king checked his mother, the rest of the multitude rose up 
and said, It is not decent that such a low-caste person should speak to 
you by name in that way.” The king rebuked the multitude, and spoke 
the last stanza to declare the virtues of the paccekabuddha : — 

Scorn not Gangamila so. 

Perfect in religion’s ways : 

He has crossed the waves of woe. 

Free from sorrow now he strays. 

So saying the king saluted the paccekabuddha and asked him to forgive 
the queen-mother. The paccekabuddha did so and the king’s retinue also 
gained his forgiveness. The king wished him to promise that he would 
stay in the neighbourhood : but he refused, and standing in the air before 
the eyes of the whole court he admonished the king and wont away to 
Oandham&dana. 


[454] After the lesson the Master said, “ I.Ay- brethren, you see how keeping 
the fast is proper to be done,” and he identified the Birth: “At that time the 
paccekabuddha entered into nirvftna, king Half-jicnny was Ananda, the chief 
queen was the mother of R&hula, king Udayu was inyHelf.” 


No. 422. 

CETTirA-jATAKA. 


Right can vgure sorely etc . — The Master told this tale while 
dwelling at Jetavana, concerning I>evadatta’s being swallowed up by the earth, 
'ht that tlay they were discusHing in the Hall of Truth how Devadatta had s]M>ken 
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fkliplf, Sad sunk into the ground and become destined to the hell AyIcI Tht 
Master came and^ hearing the subject of their talk, said, ^‘This is not the ^ 
time he sank into the earw,’’ and so he told the tale of old. 


Onoe upon a time, in the first age, there was a king named Mah&- 
sammata, whose life was an asankheyya^ long. His son was Roja, his son 
Yararoja, and then the succession was Ealy&na, Yarakaljft^, XJposatha, 
Mandh&tk, Varamandh&t&, Oara, Upacara, who was also called Apacara. 
He reigned over the kingdom of Oti, in the city of Sotthivati; he was 
endowed with four supernatural faculties — he could walk aloft and pass 
through the air, he had four angels in each of the four quarters to defend 
him with drawn swords, he diffused the fragrance of sandalwood from his 
body, he diffused the fragrance of the lotus from his mouth. His family 
priest was named Kapila. This brahmin’s younger brother, Korakalamba, 
bad been taught along with the king by the same teacher and was the 
king’s playmate. When Apacara was prince, [455] he promised to make 
Korakalamba his family priest when he became king. At his father’s 
death he became king, but he could not depose Kapila from the position 
of ftunily priest : and when Kapila came to wait on him, he shewed him 
special forms of honour. The brahmin observed this and considered that 
a king manages best with ministers of his own age, and that he himself 
might get leave from the king to become an ascetic, so he said, “ 0 king, 
I am getting old ; I have a son at home ; make him family priest and I 
will become an asoetic.” He got the king’s leave and had his son appointed 
family priest : then he went to the king’s park, became an ascetic, reached 
transcendent knowledge and lived there, near his son. Eorakalambaka 
felt a grudge against his brother because be had not got him his poet 
when he became an asoetic. One day the king said to him in friendly 
conversation, **Korakalambaka, you are not family priest t” **No, 0 king 
my brother has managed it” ** Has not your brother become an ascetic ? ” 
**He has, but he got the post for his son.” **Then do you manage it” 
^ 0 king, it is impossible for me to set aside my brother and take a post 
which has come by descent.” **If so, I will make you senior and the 
other your junior.” “How, O king!” “By a lie*.” “O king, do you 
not know that my brother is a magician, endowed with great supernatural 
power! He will deceive you with magical illusions: he will make your 
four angels disappear, and make as it were an evil odour come from your 
body a^ moutl^ he will make you come down hx>m the sky and stand on 
the ground : you will be as if swallowed up by the earth, and you will not 
be i^le to abide by your story.” “l>o not trouble; 1 will manage it” 

1 In yesn, 1 followed by 140 dphen. 

• A Us was a now thing in the first age. 
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» When will you do it, 0 king 1 ” [456] “ On the seventh day from this.” 
The story ^t round the city, “The king is going by a lie to make the 
senior th^ junior, and will give the post to the junior : what kind of a 
thing is a liet i« it blue^r yellow or some other colour t” The multitude 
thought greatly about it. It was a time, they say, when the world told 
the truth ; men did not know what the word ‘ lie ' might mean. The 
priest’s son heard the tale and told his father, “Father, they say the 
king is going by a lie to make you junior and to give our post to my 
uncle.” “My dear, the king will not be able even by a lie to take our 
post from us : on what day is he going to do it f ” “ On the seventh day 

from this, they say.” “Let me know when the time oomes.” On the 
seventh day a great multitude gathered in the king’s courtyard sitting in 
rows above rows, hoping to see a lie. The young priest went and told his 
father. The king was ready in full dress, he appeared and stood in the 
air in the courtyard amid the multitude The ascetic came through the 
air, spread his skin-seat before the king, sat on his throne in the air 
and said, “ Is it true, 0 king, that you wish by a lie to make the junior 
senior and to give him the post?” “ Master, I have done so.” Then he 
admonished the king, “0 great king, a lie is a grievous destruction of 
good qualities, it causes rebirth in the four evil states ; a king who makes 
a lie destroys rights and by destroying right he is himself destroyed : ” and 
he spoke the first stansa : — 

Injured Right can ii\jure sorely, and requite with iiyury ; 

Therefore night shoiud ne’er be injured, lest the ham recoil on thee 

[457] Admonishing him farther he said, “ Great king, if you make a 
lie, your four supernatural powers will disappear,” and he spoke the second 
stanza ; — 

TJe powers divine forsake and leave the man who tells a lie, 
ul smells his moutl^ he cannot keep his foothold in the sky; 

Whoe’er to questioning replies with falsehood wilfully. 

Hearing this, the king in fear looked to Korakalambaka. He said, 

** Be not afraid, O king ; did I not tell you so firom the first I ” and so 
^orth. The king, though he heard Kapila’s words, still put forward his 
■t^ment, “ Sir, you are the younger, Korakalambaka is the elder.” At 
moment when he uttered this lie, the four angels said they would 
S^>vd such a liar no longer, threw their swords at his feet and disappeared ; 
Itis mouth was fetid like a broken rotten egg and his body like an open 
; end falling from the air he lighted on the earth : so all his four 
*^pernatnral powers dis^peared. His chief priest said, “ Great king, be 
afraid ; if you will spe^ the truth, I will restore you everything,” and 
he spoke the third stanza 

A wotd of truth, and all thy gifts, O king, thou shalt regain: 

A lie will fix thM in the scitl of Oeti to remain. 
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[458] He said, “ Look, 0 great king : those four supernatural powers 
of yours disappeared first by your lie : consider, for it is possible now to 
restore them.” But the king answered, “You wish to deceive me in this,*’ 
and so telling a second lie he sank in the earth up to the ankles. Then 
the brahmin said once more, “Consider, 0 great king,'’ and spoke the 
fourth stanza : — 

Drought comes on him in time of rain, rain when it should be dry, 

Whoe’er to questioning replies with falMbood wilfully. 

Then once again he said, “ Owing to your lying you are sunk in the 
earth up to the ankles: consider, 0 great king,” and spoke the fifth 
stanza : — 

One word of truth, and all thy gifts, 0 king, thou shalt regain: 

A lie will sink thee in the soil of Ceti to remain. 

But for the third time the king said, “You are junior and Korakalambaka 
is elder,” and at this lie he sank in the ground up to the knees. Once more 
the brahmin said, “ Consider, O great king,” and spoke two stanzas : — 

0 king, the man is forked of tongue, and like a serpent sly, 

Whoe’er to questioning replies with falsehood wilfully. 

One word of truth, and all thy gifts, 0 king, thou shalt regain : 

A lie will sink thee deeper still m Ceti to remain : 

adding, “ Even now all may be restored.” The king, not heeding his words, 
repeated the lie for the fourth time, “You ai-e junior, Sir, and Koraka 
lambaka is elder,” [459] and at these words he sank up to the hip. 
Again the brahmin said, “Consider, 0 great king,” and spoke two 
stanzas : — 

0 king, that man is like a fish, and ton^eless he shall be. 

Whoe’er to questioning replies with falsehood wilfully. 

One word of truth, and all thy gifts, 0 king, thou shalt regain : 

A lie will sink thee deeper still in Ceti to remain. 

For the fifth time the king repeated the lie, and as he did so he sank 
up to the navel. The brahmin once more appealed to him to consider, and 
spoke two stanzas : — 

Qirls only shall be bom of him, no man-son shall he see. 

Whoe’er to questioning replies with falsehood wilfully. 

One word of tmth, and all thy gifts, 0 king, thou shalt regain : 

A lie will sink thee deeper still in Ceti to remain. 

The king paid no heed, and repeating the lie for the sixth time sank up 
to the breast. The brahmin made his appeal once more and spoke two 
stanzas : — 

His children will not stay with him, on every side they flee, 

Whoe'ttr to questioning replies with falsehood wili^y. 
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One word of truth, and all th^ 0 king, thou shalt regain : 

A lie will aink thee deeper still in Ceti to remain. 

Owing to association with a wicked friend, he disregarded the words 
and repeated the same lie for the seventh time. Then the earth optmed 
and the flames of Avici leapt up and seized him. 


[460] Cursed by a sage, the king who once could walk tlio air, they say, 
Was lost and swallowed by the earth on his a]>j)oinUHl (lay 

Wherefore the wise do not approve at all 
When that desire into the heart doth fall: 

He that is free from guile, w’hose heart i.s pure, 

All that he says i.s ever Arm and sure. 

These are two stanzas inspired by Perfect Wisdom. 


The multitude said in fear, “The king of Ceti revihid the sage, and 
told a lie; so he has entered Avici.” The king's five sons came to the 
hrahmin and said, “Be thou our helper.” The brahmin answered, “ Your 
I father destroyed Right, he lied and reviled a sage : therefore he has enteit^d 
! Avici. If Right is destroyed, it destroys. You must not dwell luTe.” To 
the eldest he said, “ Come, dear : leave the city by the eastern gatt^ and go 
straight on : you will see a white royal elephant prostrate, toiicliing the 
eiirtli in seven places^ : that will be a sign for you to lay out u city tliere 
and dwell in it: and the name of it will })e Hatthipura.” To the second 
pnnee he said, “ You leave by the south gate and go straight on till you 
see a royal horse pure white : that will be a sign that you are to lay out 
a city there and dwell in it : and it shall be called Assapura.” To tlie third 
^ prince he said, “ You leave by the west gate and go straight on till you H<ie 
a maned lion ; that will be a sign that you are to lay out a city there and 
dwell in it : and it shall be called Sihapura.” To the fourth jirince he said, 
’‘You leave by the north gate and go straight on till you see a wheel-frame* 
all made of jewels : that will be a sign [461] that you are to lay out a city 
there and dwell in it; and it shall be called Uttarapoflcala.” To the fifth 
he said, “You cannot dwell here : build a great shrine in this city, go out 
towards the north-west, and go straight on till you see two mountains 
striking against each other and making the sound of daddara . that will 
1^ a sign that you are to lay out a city there and dwell in it . and it shall 
^ called Daddarapura.” All the five princes went, and following the 
signs laid out cities there and dwelt in them. 


* With tasks, trank, and four legs. 

* Another reading is paiicacakfca/a, * five wheels.* 
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After the leeeon, the Master said, “So, Brethren, this is not the first time 
that I^vadatta has told a lie and sunk in the earth,” and then he identified the 
Birth: “At that time the king of Ceti was Devadatta, and the brahmin Kapila 
was myself.” 


No. 423. 

INDRIYA-JiTAKA 


“ Who through duirt^ etc. The Master told this tale while dwelling in 
Jetavana, concerning temptation by the wife of one’s former days. The story is 
that a young man of good family at S&vatthi heard the Masters preaching, and 
thinking it impossible to lead a holy life, perfectly complete and pure, as a 
householder, he determined to become an ascetic under the saving doctrine and 
so make an end of misery. So he gave up his house and property to his wife 
and children, and asked the Master to ordain him. The Master did so. As he 
was the junior in his going about for alms with his teachers and instructors, and 
as the Brethren were many, ho got no chair either in laymen’s houses or in the 
refectory, but only a stool or a bench at the end of the novices, his food was 
tossed him hastily on a ladle, he got gruel made of broken lumps of rice, 
solid food stale or decaying, or trouts dried and burnt ; and this was not 
enough to keep him alive. [462] He took what he had got to the wife he bad 
left : she tooK his bowl, smutm him, emptied it and gave him instead well- 
cooked gruel and rice with sauce and curry. The Brother was captivated by the 
love of such flavours and could not leave his wife. She thought she would test 
his affection. One day she had a countryman cleansed with white clay and set 
down in her bouse with some others of his whom she bad sent for, 

and she rave them something to eat and drink, ^ey sat eating and enjoying 
it. At ^e house<door she had some bullocks bound to wheels and a cart set 
ready. She herself sat in a back room cooking cakes. Her husband came and 
stood at the door. Seeing him, one old servant told his mistress that there 
was an elder at the door. “Salute him and bid him pass on.” But though 
he did so repeatedly, be saw the priest remaining there and told his mistress. 
She came, and lifting up the curtain to see. she cried, “ This is the father of my 
sona” She came out and saluted him : taking his bowl and maJdng him enter 
she gave him food : when he had eaten she saluted again and said, “ Sir, you are 
a saint now : we have been staying in this house all this time ; but there can 1^ 
no proper householder’s life without a master, so we will ta^e another house 
and go far into the country : be sealous in your good works, and forgive me if I 
am doing wrong.” For a time her husband was as if his heart would break. 
Then he said, “ I cannot leave you : do not go, 1 will come back to my worldly 
life : send a layman’s garment to such and such a I will mve up my bowl 
and robes and come back to you.” She agreed. I^e Bromer went to bis 
monasteiT, and giving up his bowl and robes to his teachers and instructors be 
explained, in answer to their questions, that he could not leave bis wife and^ 
was going back to worldly life. A^nst his will they took him to the Master 
and told nim that he was backali<hng and wished to go back to woridly life. 
The Master sakL “ Is this tale true P “ It is, Lord.” “ Who causes you to 
baekslidel” “My wife.” “Brother, that woman is the cause of evil to you : 
fbrmeriy also thn^h her you fell from the four stages of mystic meditation 
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and became ver^ miserable : then through me you were delivered from your 
misery and r^;amed the power of meditation you had loet,” and then he told 
the tede of old. 


[463] Onoe upon a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, 
the Bodhiaatta was bom as the son of the king’s family priest and his 
brahmin wife. On the day of his birth there was a blazing of wea(>on8 all 
over the city, and so they called his name young Jotip&la. When he 
grew up, he learned all the arts at Takkasila and showed his skill in them 
to the king : but he gave up his position, and without telling anyone he 
went out by the back door, and entering a forest became an ascetic in the 
Kavitthaka hermitage, called Sakkadattiya. He attained perfection in 
meditation. As he dwelt there many hundreds of sages waited on him. 
He was attended by a great company and had seven chief disciples. Of 
them the sage S&lissara left the Kavitthaka hermitage for the Surattha 
country, and dwelt on the banks of the river S&todik& with many thousand 
sages in his company : Mendissara with many thousand sages dwelt near 
the town of LambacQlaka in the country of king Pajaka : Pabbata with 
many thousand sages dwelt in a certain forest^iountry : Kiladevala with 
many thousand sages dwelt in a certain wooded mountain in AvantI and 
the Deccan : Kisavaccha dwelt alone near the city of Kumbhavati in 
the park of king Dan^ki ; the ascetic Anusissa was attendant on the 
Bodhisatta and stayed with him : N&rada, the younger brother of K&jade- 
vala, dwelt alone in a cave-cell amid the mountainous country of Arafijara 
in the Central Region. Now not far from Arafijara there is a certain very 
populous town. In the town there is a great river, in which many men 
bathe: and along its banka sit many beautiful courtesans tempting the 
men. The ascetic N&rada saw one of them and being enamoured of her, 
forsook his meditations and [464] pining away without food lay in the 
bonds of love for seven daya His brother Kftjadevala by reflection knew 
the cause of this, and came flying through the air into the cave. N&rada 
saw him and asked why he had come. “I knew you were ill and have 
come to tend you.” N&rada repelled him with a falsehood, “You are talking 
nonsense, falsehood, and vanity.” The other refused to leave him and 
brought S&lissara, Mendissara, and Pabbatissara. He repelled them all in 
the same way. K&|adevala went flying to fetch their master Sarabhanga 
and did fet<di him. When the Master came, he saw that N&rada had fallen 
into the power of the senses, and asked if it were so. N&rada rose at the 
words and saluted, and confessed. The Master said, “ N&rada, those who 
fisll into the power of the senses waste away in misery in this life, and in 
their next existence are bom in hell : ” and so he spoke the first stanM 

Who through desire obqrs the senses’ sway, 

Lons both worlds and {unss his life away. 
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Hearing him, Narada answered, “ Teacher, the following of desires i 
happiness: why do you call such happiness misery?” Sai*abhahga said 
“ Listen, then,” and s[>oke the second stanza : — 

Happiness and misery ever on each other’s footsteps press : 

Thou hast seen their alternation: seek a truer happiness. 

[465] Narada said, “Teacher, such misery is hard to bear, I cannot 
endure it” The Great Being said, “ Narada, the misery that comes has k 
be endured,” and spoke the third stanza : — 

He who endures in troublous time with troubles to contend 

Is strong to reach that final bliss where all our troubles end. 

But Narada answered, “Teacher, the happiness of love’s desire is the 
greatest happiness : I cannot abandon it.” The Great Being sa 1, “Virtue 
is not to be abandoned for any cause,” and spoke the fourth sta za : — 

[466] For love of lusts, for hojais of gain, for miseries, great and small, 

Do not undo your saintly past, and st) from virtue fall. 

Sarabhanga having thus shown forth the law in four stanzas, Kaladevala 
in admonition of his younger brother spoke the fifth stanza : — 

Know' the worltlly life is trouble, victual should be freely lent. 

No delight in gathering riches, no distress when they are spent. 


The sixth stanza is one spoken by the Master in his Perfect Wisdom concern- 
ing Dovalft’s admonition of Nilrada ; 

So far Black’* Devala most wisely 8|K)ke : 

“None worse than ho who bows to senses’ yoke.” 


[467] Then Sarabhanga spoke in warning, “ Narada, listen to this : 
he who will not do at first what is proper to be done, must weep and 
lament like the young man who went to the forest,” and so he told an 
old tale. 


Once ui)on a time in a certain town of Kftsi there was a certain young 
brahmin, wsautiful, strong, stout as an elephant. His thoughts were, “Why 
should 1 keep my fronts by working on a farm, or have a wife and children, or 
do gixxi works of chanty and so forth ? 1 won’t keep anybody nor do any good 
work ] but I will go into the forest and keep myself by killing deer.” So with 

' The Scholiast takes $adha with all the clauses ; the meaning tlien would be 
Good are the cares of household hfe, 'tis good to give away, 

Not to be proud when riches grow, nor grieved when they decay. 

’ Both kulo and osito mean black : this person is the Asita, the Simeon of the 
Bnddliiit nativity; of. vol. i. 54. 
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the five kiudH of weaponn he went to the HiniAlava and killed and ate many 
deer. In the Himalaya region he found a great defile, aiirrounded hy momitaiiKs, 
on the hanks of the river Vidhava, and thcrt‘ he lived on the fleah of the alain 
deer, cooked on hot coals. He thought, “ J shall not always be strong ; when I 
grow weak I shall not be able to raiige the forest • i.ow 1 will drive many kinds 
of wild animals into this defile, close it uj> b\ a gate, and then witlmut roaming 
the forest I shall kill and eat them at my jileasurt' ” and so fie did. As time 
passed over him, that very thing came to puss, and the ex|)enenee of all the 
world befell him : he lost control over his hands and feet, he iNiuld not move 
freely here and there, he could not find his foiKl or drink, his Inaly withenxl, he 
became the ghost of a man, he showed wrinkles furrowing his Uxly like the 
earth in a hot season ; ill-favoured and ill-knit, he laxyiuie verv miserable. In 
like manner as time jiassed, the king of Sivi, naiiKKl Sivi, hail a desin^ U> eat 
flesh roasted on coals in the forest so lie gave ov<‘r his kingdom to his ministers, 
and with the five kinds of wea|K»n8 he went to the forest and ate tin' flash of the 
deer he slew : in time he came to that H|K»t and s/iw that man. Although afraid, 
he summoned courage to ask wht) lie was “ Lonl, I am the ghost of a man, 
reaping the fruit of tne deeds I have done who are you I " “ The king of Si\ i ” 
“Why have you come hither?” r4()8] “To cat the flesh of dtx'r ” He siiid, 
“ Great king, I have become the ghost of a man btH^ause 1 came here with tliat 
object,” ana telling the whole story at length and explaining his misfortune to 
the king, he spoke the remaining stanzas : — 

King, ’tis with me as if I’d been with foes in hitter stnfe, 

Laliour, and skill in handicraft, a jieaceful home, a wife. 

All have been lost to rno . rny works l»ear fruit in this my life. 

Worsted a thousandfold I am, kinless and reft of stay. 

Strayed from the law of nghte^rnsness, like ghost I’m fallen away 

This state is mine because I caused, instead of joy, distress : 

Girt aa it were with flaming fire, I have no happiness. 

[469] With that he added, “0 king, through dosirt^ of hajminess I causod 
misery to others and have even in this life liecomc the ghost of a man • do not 
thou commit evil deeds, go to thine own city and do g<Hxl deeds of chanty and 
the like.” The king did so and completed the jiath to heaven 


The ascetic was roused by the teacher Sarabhanga’s account of this 
case. He became agitated, and after saluting and gaining his teacher’s 
pardon, by the proper processes he regained the |HJwer of meditation he 
had lost. Sarabhanga refused him leave to stay there, and took him back 
with him to his own hermitage. 


After the lesson, the Master declared the Truths and identified the Ihrth 
After the Truths the backsliding Bnither was f'stahlishcHi in the fruition of the 
First Path:— “At that time Xiriida was the Ixtckshding linjthur, Salissara wus 
S&riputta, Mendissara was Kassapii, Pahhata was Anunuldha, Kfijtulevala was 
^ Kacc&na, Anusissa was Ananda, Kisavaccha w’as Moggall^n/i, and iSarabbanga 
was myself.” 
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No. m. 

Aditta-jAtaka. 

“ WhcUifer a man can save" etc . — The Maater told this tale while dwelling iu 
JetavaniL concerning an incomparable gift. The incomparable gift must be 
describeof in full from the commentary on the Mah&govindasutta. On the day 
after that on. which it had been given, the^ were talking of it in the Hall of Truth, 
“Sirs, the Kosala king [470] after exammation found the proper field of merit, 
and gave the great gift to the assembly with Buddha at its h(^.” The Master 
came and was told what the subject of their talk was as thej sat t(^ther ; he 
said, “ Brethren, it is not strange that the king after examination under- 
taken gr^t gifts to the sujpreme field of merit: wise men of old also after 
examination gave such gifts,” and so he told a tale of old. 


Once upon a time a king named Bharata reigned at Roniva in the 
kingdom of Sovlra. He practised the ten royal virtues, won the people 
by the four elements of popularity, stood to the multitude like father and 
mother and gave great gifts to the poor, the wayfiarers, the beggars, the 
suitors and the like. His chief queen Samuddav^ayft was wise and full of 
knowledge. One day he looked round his alms-hall and thought, “My 
alms are devoured by worthless greedy people: I don’t like this: 1 
should like to give alms to the virtuous pacoekabuddhas who deserve the 
best of gifts : they live in the Him&laya region : who will bring them here 
on my invitation and whom shall 1 send on this errand f ” He spoke to 
the queen, who said, “0 king, be not concerned : sending flowers by 
the foroe of our giving suitable things, and of our virtue and truthfulness, 
we will invite the pacoekabuddhas, and when they come we will give them 
gifts with all things requisite.” The king agreed. He made proclamation 
by drum that all the townspeople should undertake to keep the precepts ; 
he himself with his household undertook all the duties for the holy days 
and gave great gifts in charity. He had a gold box brought, full of 
jasmine flowers, came down fit>m his palace and stood in the royal court- 
yard. There prostrating himself on the ground with the five contacts, he 
saluted towards the eastern quarter and threw seven handfuls of flowers, 
with the words, “ I salute the saints in the eastern quarter : if there is 
any merit in us, shew compassion on us and receive our alma” As there 
are no paooekabuddhM in the eastern quarter, they did not come next day. 
On the second day he paid respects to the south quarter : but none cam< 
from thence. On the third day he paid respects to the west quarter [471] 
but none cama On the fourth day be paid req)eotB to the north quarter, 
and after paying respects he threw seven handfuls of flowers with the 
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words, the paooeksbuddhas who live in the north district of 

HimAlsys receive our alms.” The flowers went and fell on five hundred 
paocekabuddhas in the Nandamflla cave. On reflection they understood 
that the king had invited them ; so they called seven of their number and 
said, **Sirs, the king invites you ; shew him favour.” These paooekabuddhas 
came through the air and lighted at the king’s gate. Seeing them the 
king saluted them with delight, made them come up into the palace, 
shewed them great honour and gave them gifts. A fter the meal he asked 
them for next day and so on until the fifth day, feeding them for six 
days: on the seventh day he made ready a gift with all the requisites, 
arranged beds and chairs inlaid with gold, and set before the seven pacce- 
kabuddhas sets of three robes and all other things used by holy men. The 
king and queen formally offered these things to them after their meal, and 
stood in respectful salutation. To express their thanks the Elder of the 
assembly spoke two stanzas : — 

Whate’er a man can save from flames that bum hia dwelling down, 

Not what is left to be consumed, will still remain his own. 

The world’s on fire, decay and death are there the flame to feed ; 

Save what you can by charity, a gift is saved indeed. 

[472] Thus expressing thanks the Elder admonished the king to l>e 
diligent in virtue : then he flew up in the air, straight through the peaked 
roof of the palace and lighted in the Nandamula cave : along with him all 
the requisites that had been given him flew up and lighted in the cave : 
and the bodies of the king and queen became full of joy. After his 
departure, the other six also expressed thanks in a stanza each : 


He who gives to righteous men, 
Strong in holy energy. 

Crosses i ama’s flood, and then 
Gains a dwelling in the sky. 


Like to war is charity: 

Hosts may flee before a few: 
Give a little piously : 

Bliss hereafter is yoiu* due. 

Prudent givers please the Lord, 
Wor^y they spend their toil 
the fruit their gifts afford. 
Like a seed in fertile soil. 


They who never rudely spea^ 

Wrong to living things abjure: 

Men may call them timid, weak : 

For 'ti fear that keeps them pure. 

Lower dutiee win for man, reborn on wrtl^ \ 

Middle duties win them heaven, highest wm the Purest State . 


1 The higher heevsnt in tbs Buddhist OosnogOBj. 
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Chanty is blest indeed, 

[473] Yet the Law gains higher meed : 

Ages old and kte attest, 

Thus the wise have reached their Rest. 

So they also went with the requisites given them. 

[474] The seventh paccekabiiddha in his thanks praised the eternal 
nirvana to the king, and admonishing him carefully went to his abode as 
has bc^en said. The king and queen gave gifts all their lives and passed 
fully through the path to heaven. 


After the lesson, the Master said, “So wi^e men of old gave gifts with dis- 
crimination,” and identified the Birth: “At that tune the paccekabiiddha reached 
nirvana, Sarnuddavijaya was the mother of R.ihuhi, and the king Bharata was 
myself.” 


No. 426.' 

ATI'HANA-JATAKA. 


“ (jaiige* ccUm" etc . — The Master told this tale while dwelling in Jetavana, 

concerning a backsliding Brother. The Master asked him, “ Is the story true, 
Brother, that you are backsliding ?” “ Yes, lord.” “ What is the cause ?” “ The 
jKiwer of desire.” “ Brother, womankind are ungrateful, treacherous, untnist- 
worthy ; of old wise men could not satisfy a woman, even by giving her a 
thousand pieces a day : and one day when she did not get the thousand pieces 
she had them taken by the neck and cast out : [475] so uu^ateful are woman- 
kind : do not fall into the power of daiire for such a cause/^and so he told an 
old tale. 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, his 
son, young Brahmadatta, and young Mah&dbana, son of a rich roetxihant 
of Benares, were comrades and playfellows, and were educated in the 
same teacher’s house. The prince became king at his father’s death ; and 
the merchant’s son abode near him. There was in Benares a certain 
courtesan, beautiful and prosperous. The merchant’s son gave her a 


* Cf. Tibetan Talee, no. 12 SuiroHi^ and nupra^ no. 874. 
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thousand pieces daily, and took pleasure with her constantly : at his 
father’s death he succeeded to the rich merchant’s jwsition, and did not 
forsake her, still giving her a thousand pieces daily. Three tinms a day 
he went to wait upon the king. One day he went to wait upon him in 
the evening. As he was talking with the king, the sun set, and it became 
dark. As he left the palace, he thought, “ There is no time to go home 
and come back again : 1 will go straight to the courtesan’s house : ” so he 
dismissed his attendants, and entered her house alone. When she saw 
him, she asked if he had brought the thousand pieces. “ Dear, I was very 
late to-day ; so I sent away my attendants without going home, and have 
come alone ; but to-morrow I will give you two thousand pieces.” She 
thought, “ If I admit him to-day, he will come empty-handed on other 
days, and so my wealth will be lost; I won’t admit him this time.” 8o 
she said, “ Sir, I am but a courtesan : I do not give my favours without a 
thousand pieces ; you must bring the sum.” “ Dear, 1 wull bring twice 
the sum to-morrow,” and so he l^egged her [476] again and again. The 
courtesan gave orders to her maids, “ Don’t let that man stand there and 
look at me : take him by the neck, and cast him out, and then shut the 
door.” They did se. He thought, “ I have spent on her eighty crores of 
money ; yet on the one day when I come empty-handed, she has roe seized 
by the neck and cast out : Oh, womankind are wicked, shameless, ungrate- 
ful, treacherous:” and so he pondered and pondered on the bad qualities of 
womankind, till he felt dislike and disgust, and became discontented with 
a layman’s life. “Why should I lead a layman’s life? I will go this day 
and become an ascetic,” he thought : so without going back to his house 
or seeing the king again, he left the city and entered the forest : he mode 
a hermitage on the Ganges bank, and there made his abode as an 
ascetic, reaching the Perfection of Meditation, and living on wild roots 
and fruits. 

The king missed his friend and asked for him. The courtesan’s 
conduct had become known throughout the city : so they told the king 
of the matter, adding, “ 0 king, they say that your friend through shame 
did not go home, but has become an ascetic in the forest.” The king 
summoned the courtesan, and asked if the story were true about her treat- 
ment of his friend. She confessed. “ Wicked, vile woman, go quickly to 
where my friend is and fetch him : if you fail, your life is forfeit.” She 
was afraid at the king’s words ; she mounted a chariot and drove out of 
the city with a great retinue; she sought for his abode and hearing of it 
by report, went there and saluted and prayed, “ Sir, bear with the evil I 
did in my blindness and folly ; I will never do so again.” “ Very well, I 
forgive you ; 1 am not angry with you.” “ If you forgive me, mount the 
chariot with me : we will drive to the city, and as soon as we enter it 
[477] I will give you all the money in my house.” When he heard her. 
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he replied, “ Ledy, I cannot go with you now ; but when something that 
cannot happen in this world will happen, then perhaps I may go and so 
he spoke the first stana : — 

Make Ganges calm like lotus-tank, cuckoos ]^l-wMte to see, 

MaW apples bear the palm-trees’ fruit : perchance it then might be. 

But she said again, “ Gome ; I am going.” He answered, “ I will go.” 

“ When t” " At such and such a time,” he said and spoke the remaining 
stanzas : — 

When woven out of tortoise-hair a triple cloth you see. 

For winter wear against the cold, peronanoe it then may be. 

When of mosquito’s teeth you build a tower so skilfully. 

That v^l not shake or totter soon, perchance it then may be. 

When out of horns of hare you make a ladder sldlfiilly, 

Stairs that will climb the height of heaven, perchance it then may be. 

When mice to mount those ladder-stairs and eat the moon agree. 

And bring down RAhu from the sky, the thing perchance may be. 

When swarms of flies devour strong drink in pitchers full and free, 

And house themselves in burning coals, the thing perchance may be. 

When asses get them ripe red lips and faces fiafr to see. 

And shew their skill in song ana dance, the thing perchance may be. 

When crows and owls shall meet to talk in converse privily. 

And woo each other, lover-like, the thing perchance may be. 

[478] When sun-shades, made of tender leaves from off the forest tree, 

Are strong against the rushing rain, the thing perchance may be. 

When sparrows take Him&laya in all its n^jesty, 

And bew it in their little beaks, the thing percnanoe may be. 

And when a boy can carry light, with all its bravery, 

A ship full-ri£S;M for distant seas, the thing perchance may be. 

Bo the Great Being spoke these eleven stanzas to fix impossible (affhdna) 
conditions. The conrtesan, hearing him, won his forgiveness and went 
back to Benares. She told the matter to the king, and begged for her life, 
which was granted. 


After the lesson, the Master said, “So, Brethren, womankind are ungrateful 
and treacherous * ; then he declared the Tnith^ and identified the Birth :->Ato 
the Truths, the hs^kuliding Brother was establi^ed in the fruition of the First 
Path “ At that time the king was Inanda, the aeoetio was mysell” 
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DlPI-JiTAKA\ 

{479] **Eow fartt it wth yo^” The Heater told thia Ule while dwelling 
in J^vacuk ooDoerning a certain ehe-goat At one time the Elder Moegalllna 
lived in a4 welling witn one door, in a mountain encloeure, auirounded by hills. 
TTi« covered walk was close by the door. Some goatherds thought the enolosure 
would be a good place for tneir goats, bo they drove them in and lived there 
at their pleasuie. One day they came in the evening, took all the goats, and 
went away : but one ahe-goat had wandered far. and not seeing the goats depart- 
ing, she was left behind. Later, as she was departing, a certain panther saw 
her and thinking to eat her 8t(^ by the door of the enclosure. She looked 
aU round, and saw the panther. “ He is there because he wishes to kill and eat 
me," she thought : “ if I turn and run, my life is lost ; I must play the man,” 
and so she tossed her horns, and sprang straight at him with all her might. 
She escaped his grip, though he was quivering with the thought of catching her : 
then running at full speed she came up with the other goats. The Elder observed 
how all the s-niTnAlw nad behaved : next day he went and told the Tathftga^ 
« ^ lord, this she-goat performed a feat by her readiness in device, and eecmd 
from the panther.” The Master answered, “ MoggallAna, the panther failM to 
catch her this time, but once before he killed her though she cried out, and ate 
her.” Then at Moggall&na’s request, be told an old tala 


Onoe upon a time the Bodhisatta was bom in a certain village of the 
Magadha kingdom, in a wealthy family. When he grew up, he renounced 
desires and adopted the religious life, reaching the perfection of roediUtion. 
After dwelling long in the Him&laya, he came to R&jagaha for salt and 
vinegar, and dwelt in a hut of leaves which he made in a mountain 
enclosure. Just as in the introductory story, the goatherds drove their 
goats thither *. and in the same way, one day as a single she-goat was going 
out later t han the rest, a panther waited by the door, thinking to eat her. 
When she saw him, she thought, “ My life is forfeit : by some means I 
must get him into pleasant and kindly talk, and so soften hU heart [480] 
and save my life." Beginning a friendly talk with him from some 
distance, she spoke the first stansa ; — 


How fares it with 
My mother sends 


you, unclef and is it weU with you? 
her mnd regards: and I'm your friend 


so truei 


Hauiiig ha, the punther tbw^ht, " Thia baggage would beguile me by 
.filing me ‘uncle’ : *e doe. not know how bwd I .m ; " *nd .o he spoke 
the seoond stansa : — 


Tou’re teod upon my ^ ^ go^ SSL. 

And you thi^by saying ‘Uncle’ that you can go sooi-fcea 


1 2V4stsii l*ai«i, no. 99, and Fclh-lon Jantmtd, voL iv, p, 44. 
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When she heard him, she said, 0 uncle, don’t talk in that way,” and 
spoke the third stanza ; — 

I faced you as I came, good Sir, you face me as you sit : 

Your tail is all behind you : how could I tread on it ? 

He answered, “ What do you say, she-goat f is there any place where 
my tail might not be 1” and so he spoke the fourth stanza : — 

[481] As far as four great continents with seas and mountains spread. 

My tail extends : how could you fail on such a tail to tread ? 

The she-goat, when she heard this, thought, This wicked one is not 
attracted by soft words : I will answer him as an enemy,” and so she 
spoke the fifth stanza : — 

Your villain’s tail is long, I know, for I had warning fair : 

Parents and brothers told me so : but I flew through the air. 

Then he said, “ I know you came through the air : but as you came, 
you spoilt my food by your way of coming,” and so he spoke the sixth 
stanza : — 

The sight of you, miss goat, on high, the air a-flying through, 

Frightened a nerd of deer : and so my food was spoilt by you. 

Hearing this, the goat in fear of death could i)ring no other excuse, 
but cried out, “ Uncle, do not commit such cruelty ; spare my life.” But 
though she cried out, the other seized her by the shoulder, killed her and 
ate her. • 


’Twas thus the she-goat cried for grace : but blood must satisfy 
The beast that grips her throat ; the bad will shew no courtesy. 

Conduct, nor right, nor courtesy, the bad man will display ; 

He hates the good : to face him then 'tis best in open fray. 

These are two stanzas inspired by Perfect Wisdom. 


[482] A holy ascetic saw the whole matter of the two animals. 


After this lesson, the Master identified the Birth ; **At that time the she-goat 
and the panther were the she-goat and the panther of to-day, the holy ascetic was 
myself.” 
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OIJJHA-JATAKA'. 


[4831 Formed of rough logs,^' etc . — This story the Master told at Jotavana 
concerning a disobedient Brother. He was, they say, of gentle birth, and though 
ordained in the doctrine that leads to Salvation, was admonishod by his weJb 
wishers, masters, teachers, and fellow-students to this effect : “ Thus must you 
advance and thus retreat ; thus IcKik at or awav from objects ; thus inuHt the 
arm be stretched out or drawn back ; thus arc the inner and outer garment U) 
be worn ; thus is the bowl to be held, and when you have retoivinl sumcient ftsxl 
to sustain life, after self-examination, thus art) you to jiartake of it, keeipmg 
guard over the door of the senses , in eating you are to lx; mixierate and exercise 
watchfulness ; you are tf) recognize such ana such duties towards Brethren who 
come to or go from the monastery ; these are the fourteen* sets of priestly 
duties, and the eighty great duties to be duly |x;rfornied ; these ore the thirteen 
Dhuta practices; all these are to be scrupulously [>erfomietl.” Yet was ho 
disobedient and impatient, and did not receive instruction resjiectfully, but 
refused to listen to them, saying, “ I do not find fault with you. hy do you 
speak thus to me ? I shall know what is for my g<x)d, and what is not. Yhen 
the Brethren, hearing of his disoliedicnce, sat in the Hall of Truth, telling of his 
faults. The Master came and asked them what it was they were discussing, and 
sent for the Brother and said, “ Is it tnie, Brother, thiit you are disobwient i 
And when he confessed that it was so, the Master said, “ Why, Brother, after 
being ordained in so excellent a d(x;triiie that leads to Salvation, [484] do you 
not listen to the voice of your well-wishers V Formerly Ux> you disobeyed tlie 
voice of the w'isc, and were blown into abuns by the ^ erainba wind. And 
herewith he told a story of the past 


Once upon a time the Bodhisatta came to life as a young vulture on 
Vulture Mountain. Now his ofispriog Supatta, the king of the vultures, 

* See No. 881 iUfra, 

* Called because contained in the Khandaka division of tm 

* Hardy’s Eoitem Monoehinn, p. 9. 
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iraa itrong «nd iasty and had a following of many thonaands of vultores, 
and he fed the parent birds. And owing to his strength he used to fly to 
a very great distance. So his father admonished him and said, My son, 
you most not go beyond such and such a point.’’ He said, Very good,” 
but one day when it rained, he flew up with the other vultures, and 
leaving the rest behind, and going beyond the prescribed limit, he came 
within the range of the Veramba wind, and was blown into atoms. 


The Master, in his Perfect Wisdom, to illustrate this incident, uttered these 

verses: 


Formed of rough Ion, an ancient pathway led 
To dissy heights, woere a young vulture fed 
The Mrent birds. Lus^ and strong of wing 
He oh to them would mt of serpents bring ; 

And when his father saw him flying hieh 
And venturing far afield, he thus woula crv, 

My son, when thou caust scan from thy look out 
Earth's rounded sphere by ocean girt about. 

No farther go, but straight return, I prav.” 

Then would this king of birds sp^ on his way, 
And bending o'er the earth, with piercing sight 
He viewed below forest and mountain height : 

And earth would^ as his sire described, appear 
Amid the encircling sea a rounded sphere. 

But when beyond ueee limits he had passed, 
Strong bird tnough he might be, a ragmg bl^ 
Swept him away to an untimely death. 

Powerless to cope with storm-wind’s fiery breath. 
[486] Thus did the bird by disobedience prove 
Fatal to those dependent on his love ; 

So perish all that soomfiil of old age 
Dende the warnings uttered by the sage, 

As the young vulture Wisdom^s voice oefied 
And scorned the limits set to bound his pride. 


[486] Therefore, Brother, be not like unto this vulture, but do the 
bidfBng of your well-wishers.” And being thus admonished by the 
Master, he thenceforth became obedient. 


The Master, his lesson ended^ identified the Birth : " Hm disobedient vulture 
of those days is now the disobedient Brother. The parent vulture was myself” 
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No. 428. 

kosambi-jAtaka. 


“ Whene'er the Brotherhood” «<c.~Thi 8 story the Master, while dwelling in the 
Qhosita near KoeambL told concerning certain quarrelsome folk at Koaambl. 
The incioent that led to the story is to be found in the section of the Vinaya 
relating to Koaambl h Hero is a short summary of it. At that time, it is sai^ 
two Brothers lived in the same house, the one versed in the Vinaya, the other in 
the Satras. The latter of these one day having occasion to visit the lavatory 
went out leaving the surplus water for rinsing the mouth in a vessel. After- 
wards the one ver^ in the Vinaya went in and seeing the water came out and 
asked his companion if the water had been left there by him. He answered, 
“Yes, Sir.” ‘What I do you not know that this is sinful?” “No, I was not 
aware of it.” « Well, Brother, it is sinful.” “Then I will atone for it.” “But 
if you did it inadvertently and heedlessly, it is no* sinful.” So ho became as one 
who saw no sin in what was sinful. The Vinaya scholar said his pupils, 
“ This Stttra scholar, though falling into sin, is not aware of it” They on seeing 
the other Brother’s pupils said, “Your master though falling into sin dow not 
recognise its sinfulness.” They went and told their master. He »id, This 
Vinaya scholar before said it was no sin, and now 8a3rs it is a sin : he is a liar. 
They went and told the others, “Your master is a liar.” Thw they stin^ up a 
quarrel, one with another. Then the Vinaya scholar, finding an opportunity, 
went through the form of excommunication of the Brother for refuwng to 
hi. ofenoe. Thenceforth even the Uymen who prortded neoeewnee for the 
prieete were divided into two faction.. The eieterhopde too tl>»‘ 
e^onitione, and tutdary gods, with their fnenda and mtimtee and deitiee from 
thoee that^ in epaoe* j^ 7 ] to thoae of the Brahma “VS!! 

unoonvert^ formStwo piutiee, and the uproar reached to the abode of the 

^'**Sed a*o«tain Brother drew nigh to the Tathlgata, and announced 

of the eroo nS ^ioatin g party wTio »id, “The man la exoo^^ioa^ to 

orthodox form,-’ and the*Tiw of the rto^owh 

eaid, “He is Ulegally excommunicated,” and the prartioe of those though 

fSidan by the^mmunioating party, atill gathered r^d 

The Blen^ One said, “There is a schism, yea, a schism in the Br^wbo^ 

and he went to them and pointed out the mise^ involved in 

to thoee that exoommunioated, and the misey following hoidinff 

of dn to^ oppodt. nartrind «> 

the Upontha SddmiCr iervioee in iU earns 2 " 

wero qW^ng to the reftxrtory and ALdb^ 

were to dt down toaethor, one by one fiwm ^t ’there andwS 

that th^ were si^ quarrelling m ^ htfetioal 

“ Kno^ Brotban, let have no ^uarrdhi^. __ , 


“Eno^ Brothere, y tore n^ „ ^ “thrBtored U«1 of Trutll 
StovI^ LrLX2rf^^«57uietly at eare. epjoytog the ^ to 
W^lftTobW^edinWir^We dJ.nuie oiSre. notoriou. tW. 


baa already obtained m ims uio. 
quarrdling^ alteroation, dieputing and oontenuon. 


hu). HsHy, lf(iiiiMile/lh*d««s, P- ••• - all 

• iiOsiwsisrifrffniT as la the paiaOel passsge of the IfsMvspps, p. B41. 
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But the Master said to them, “Once upon a time, Brethren, Brahmadatta 
reigned as king of Kftsi in Benares, and he robbed Dighati, king of Kosala, of hw 
kingdom, and put him to death, when living in disguise, and when pnnce 
Dlghavu spared the life of Brahmadatta, they became thenceforth close friends 
And since such must have been the long-suffering and tenderness of these 
sceptred and sword-bearing kings, verily, Brethren, you ought to make it clear 
that you too, having embraced the religious life according U) so well-taught a 
doctnne and discipline, can be forgiving and tender-hearted.” And thus ad- 
monishing them for the third time he said, “ Enough, Brothers, let there be no 
quarrelling.” And when he saw that they did not cease at his bidding, he went 
away, saying, “Verily, these foolish folk are like men possessed, they are not 
easy of persuasion.” Next day returning from the collection of alms he rested 
awhile in his perfumed chamber, and put his room in order, and then taking his 
bowl and robe he stood |)oised in the air and delivered these verses in the midst 
of the assembly : 

[488] Whene’er the Brotherhood in twain is rent, 

The common folk to loud-mouthed cries give vent : 

Each one believes that he himself is wise, 

And views his neighbour with disdainful eyes. 

Bewildered souls, puffed up with self-esteem, 

With oiien mouth they foolishly blaspheme ; 

And as tluxiugh all the range of speech they stray. 

They know not whom as le^er to obey. 

man abused me, that struck me a blow, 

A third o’ercame and robbed me long ago.” 

All such as harbour feelings of this kind. 

To mitigate their wrath are ne’er inclined. 

“i/6 did abuse and buffet me of yore. 

He overcame me and oppreased me sore.” 

They who such thoughts refuse to entertain, 

Apiiease their wrath and live at one again. 

Not hate, but love alone makes hate to cease : 

This IS the everlasting law of })eace. 

Some men the law of self-restraint despise. 

But who make up their quarrels, they are wise. 

If men all scarred with wounds in deadly strife. 

Reivers and robbers, taking human life. 

Nay those that plunder a whole realm, may be 
Friends with their foes, should Brethren not agree? 

Shouldst thou a wise and honest comrade find, 

A kindred soul, to dwell with thee inclined, 

All dangers past, with him thou still wouldst stray, 

In hanpy contemplation all the day. 

But shouldst thou fail to meet with such a fiiend. 

Thy life 'twere best in solitude to spend, 

Like to some ]>rince that abdicates a throne, 

Or elephant that ranges all alone. 

For choice adopt the solitary life, 

Companionship with fools but le^ to strife ; 

In careless innocence pursue thy way. 

Like elephant in forest wild astray. 


[489] When the Master had thus spoken, as he failed to reconcile theee 
Brethren, he went to BiUakalonak&rag&ma (the village of B&laka, the salt-mi^r). 


> Dhamnutpttdo, v. S— -A. See also No. S71 supra. 
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and discoursed to the venerable Bhagu of the blessings of solitude. Thence he 
repair^ to the abode of three youths of gentle birth and siKike to them of 
the bliss to ^ found in the sweets of concord. Thence he journevod t<. the 
Pftnleyyaka fo^t, [4901 and after dwelling there three months, without 
retunnng to Kosambi, he went straight to Savatthi. And the lay folk of 
Kosarabl consulted together and said, “Surely tlo'se revenuid Bmthers of 
Kosambi have done us much hann ; worried by them the Biassed One is 
gone away. We will neither ofl'er salutation nor other marks of resiioct to 
them, nor mve alma to them when they visit us So they will deivart or 
return to the world, or will pronitiate the Blesswl One" And they did so. 
And these Brethren overwhelmed by this form of pumshmoiit went to Sftvatthi 
and begged forgiveness of the Blessed One. 


The Master thus identified the Birth “The father wa.s tlio great king 
Suddhodana, the mother was Mahamaya, prince Dlghavu was myself." 


No. 429. 


MAHASUKA-J ATAKA *. 


“ W^herever fruitful treesf c/c.— This story the Mast.er dwelling at Jebwana 
told concerning a certain Brother. The story g(»e.s that he liyed in a forest near 
a border village in the Kosala country, and received instruction in f(»nnH of 
meditation from the Master. The peoide made him a dwelling-place on a site 
wrhere men continually passed to and fro, providing him with day and night 
quarters, and attentively ministered to him. In the very first month after he 
had entered upon the rainy season the vilhige was burned down and the people 
had not so much as a seed left and were unable to supply his alms-liowi with 
savoury food ; and though he was in a pleasant place of abode, he was so 
distressed for alms that he could not enter u|Km the Bath or its Fruition. So 
when at the end of three months he went to visit the Master, after words of 
kindly greeting the Master hoped that though distressed for alms he had a 
pleasant place to live in. The Brother told him how matters stood. The 
Master on hearing that he had pleasant quarters said, “ Brother, if this is so, an 
ascetic ought to lay aside covetous ways, and be content to eat whatever food he 
can and to fulfil all the duties of a pnest. Sages of old when bom into the 
world as animals, [491] though they lived on the pcjwdcrwl dust of the decayed 


* Morris, tvlk^I.ore Journal, iii. C7. 
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tree in which they had their abode, laid aside greedy desiree and were contented 
to stay where they were, and fulfill^ the law of love. Why then do you abwidon 
a pleasant dwelli^-plaoe, because the food you receive is scanty and coarse?" 
And at his request toe Misster told a story of the past 


Once upon a time many myriads of parrots lived in the Him&laya 
country on the banka of the Ganges in a grove of fig-trees. A king of 
the parrots there, when the fruit of the tree in which he dwelt bad come 
to an end, ate whatever was left, whether shoot or leaf or bark or rind, 
and drank of water from the Ganges, and being very happy and contented 
he kept where he was. Owing to his happy and contented state the abode 
of Sakka was shaken. Sakka reflecting on the cause saw the patrot, and 
to test his virtue, by his supernatural power he withered up the tree, 
which became a mere stump perforated with holes, and stood to be buffeted 
by every blast of wind, and from the holes dust came out. The parrot 
king ate this dust and drank the water of the Ganges, and going nowhere 
else sat perched on the top of the fig-stump, recking nought of wind and 
sun. 

Sakka noticed how very contented the parrot was, and said, “After 
heaiiog him speak of the virtue of friendship, I will come and give him 
his choice of a boon, and cause the fig-tree to bear ambrosial fruit.” So 
he took the form of a royal goose, and preceded by Suji in the shape of 
an Asura nymph, he went to the grove of fig-trees, and perching on the 
bough of a tree close by, he entered into conversation with the parrot and 
spoke the first stansa : 

Wherever fruitful trees abound, 

A flock of hungry birds is found : 

But should the trees all withered be, 

Away at once the birds will flee. 

[492] And after these words, to drive the parrot thence, he spoke the 
•eoond stanza ; 

Haste thee, Sir Redbeak. to be pne ; 

Why dost thou sit and dream alone? 

Come tell me, prithee, bird of spring, 

To this dead stump why dost thou cling? 

Then the parrot said, “ 0 goose, from a feeling of gratitude, I forsake 
not this tree,” and he repeated two stanzas : 

They who have been close friends from youth, 

Mini^ of goodness and of truth, 

In life and death, in weal and woe 
The claims of friendship ne’er forego. 

1 too would fain be kind and good 
To one that long my friend has stood ; 

I wish to live, Iwt nave no heart 
Vrom this old tree, though dead, to part 
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8«kk» on hearing what he laid was delighted, and pnising him wished 
to offer him a choice, and uttered two stanzas ; 

[493] I know thy friendship and thy grateful love, 

Virtues that wise men surely must approve 

I offer thee whate’er thou wilt for choice ; 

Parrot, what boon would most thy heart rejoice? 

On hearing this, the king parrot making his choice spoke the seventh 
stanza : 

If thou, 0 goose, what most I crave wouldst give, 

Grant that the tree I love, again may live. 

Let it once more with its old vigour shoot, 

Gather fresh sweetness and bear goodly fruit 

Then Sakka, granting the boon, spoke the eighth stanza ; 

Lo ! friend, a fruitful and rignt noble tree, 

Well fitted for thy dwelling-place to be. 

Let it once more with its old vigour shoot. 

Gather fresh sweetness and bear goodly fruit 

[494] With these words Sakka quitted his present form, and mani> 
festing the supernatural power of himself and Sujs, he took up water from 
the Ganges in his hand and dashed it against the fig-tree stump. Straight- 
way the tree rose up rich in branch and stem, and with honey-sweet fruit, 
and stood a charming sight, like unto the bare Jewel-Mount The parrot 
king on seeing it was highly pleased, and singing the praises of Sakka he 
spoke the ninth stanza : 

May Sakka and all loved by Sakka blessed be, 

As 1 to-day am blest this goodly sight to see ! 

Sakka, after granting the parrot his choice, and causing the fig-tree to 
hear ambrosial fruit, returned with SujkUi to his own abode. 


In Olustratioii of this atory these stanzas inspired by Perfect Wisdom were 
Added at the close : 

Soon as king parrot wisely made bis choice. 

The tree once more put forth its firuit again ; 

Then with his queen did fiy amain 

To where in Nandana the gods rejoice. 

The Master, his lesson ended, said, **Thus, Brother, asm of old though 
bom in animAl forms were free from covetousnees. Why then do yo^ after 
heiim ordained under so excellent a dispensation, follow ways f Gro and 

dw^ in the same place." And be gave him a form of memtati^ and thus 
identified the Birth The Brother went bade and bv spiritual insight attained 
to Sainthood At that time Sakka was Anuroddha, and the panot king was 
myaam” 
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No. 430. 

CULLASUKA-JATAKA. 


“Xo/ coutUles8 trees, eta . — This story the Master dwelling at Jetavaiia told 
c<jnceniing the Verafija section When the Master after passing the rainy season 
at VeranjA in due course arrived at Savatthi, the Brethren in tne Hall of Truth 
raised a discussion saying, “Sirs, a TathAgata, a delicately nurtured kshatriya 
and Buddha, though jxissessed of supernatural powers, at the invitation of a 
brahmin of VeraujA stayed three -months with him, and when owing to the 
tenii>tation of MAra he failed to receive an alms at the hands of the brahmin, 
even for a single day, he gave up all coveUius ways, and keeping in the same 
place for throe months lived on water and a modicum of the ground flour of 
roots. |_495j Oh the contented nature of TathAgatus !” When the Master came 
and on inquiry learned the nature of their discussion he said, “ It is no marvel. 
Brethren, that a TathAgata now has lost all covetousness, seeing that formerly 
when iKim in an animal form he forsixik covetousness.” And hereujKin he told 
a story of the pjist. The whole stuy is now to be related in detail in exactly 
the same way tui in the jirecoding talc. 


Lo ! countless trees are here, all green and fruitful see ! 

Why, jMvrrot, dost thou cling to this jHior withered tree '' 

Long years we have enjoyed the luscious fruit it bare, 

And tho’ it now has none, it still should claim our care. 

Nor leaves nor fi'uit it yields, alas ! the tree is dead 
Why blame thy fellow-birds, that they should all have fled '! 

They loved it for its fruit, and now that it has none, 

Poor selfish fools ! their love and gratitude is gone. 

Thy gratitude I own, thy true and constant love. 

Sure virtue such as this the wise will aye approve. 

I offer thee, 0 bird, whate’er thou wilt for choice ; 

Tell me, I pray, what boon would most thy heart rejoice ? 

Would that this tree might bear fresh leaves and fruit again ; 

I would be glad as they that trea.siu^ trove obtain. 

Then was the tree by Sakka with ambrosia sprinkled o’er, 

And boughs sprang up with cooling shade, as lovely as liefore. 

May Sakka and all loved b^ Sakka blessed be. 

As 1 to-day am blest this joyous sight to see. 

Thus was the tree made fruitfiil by the jiarroPs grateful choice, 
And Sakka and his queen in groves of }\iindana rejoice. 


[4{M>] Tho Master, Ins lesson ended, identified the Birth: “In those days 
8aklm was Amuiiddha, the iiarrot king was myself.” 


’ See Vimtya, Par, i. 1 — 4, 
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No. 431. 


hArita-jAtaka. 

Friend HdritUy' Thia story the Master dwelling at Jetavana told 
concerning a discontented Brother. Now this Brother after seeing a smartly 
attired woman grow discontented and allowed his hair and nails to grow long, 
and wished to return to the world. And when he was brought against his will 
by his teachers and preceptors to the Master, and was asked hy liiin, if it were 
true that he was a backsliaer, and if so why, he wud, “ V'es, your IU>yenuKH‘ it is 
owing to the iwwer of sinful jiassion, after seeing a l>eautiful woman,” T he 

Master said, “Sin, Brother, is destructive of virtue, and insipid withal, and 
causes a man to be re-born in hell ; and why sliould not this sin prove your 
destruction? For the hurricane that smite.s Mount Sineru is not ashaine.1 to 
carry off a withered leaf. But owing to this sin men who walk acconhng to 
knowledge and wisdom, and have acqumsl the live Faculties and the eight 
Attainments, thougli they were great and lioly men, Uung unable to ti\ their 
thoughts, fell away from mystic meditation ” And tlien he told a story of the 
past 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was born in a certain village in a brahmin family worth eighty 
crores, and from his golden complexion they calletl him Hanttac-akumara 
(Young Goldskin). When he was grown up, and had bt^en educatml at 
Takkasila, he set up as a householder, and on the death of his father and 
mother he made inspection of his treasures and thought, “The treasure 
only continues to exist, but they who pro<iuced it cease to exist : I too 
must be reduced to atoms by means of death,” ami alarmed by the fear of 
death he gave great gifts, and entering the Himalaya country he adopted 
the religious life, and on the seventh day he entered ujion the Faculties 
and Attainments. There for a long time he lived on wild fruit aud rooU, 
and going down from the mountain to procure salt and vinegar, he in due 
course reached Benares. There he abode in the royal park, and on t le 
next day in going his round for alms he came to the door of the kings 
palace. The king was so glad to see him that he sent for him and made 
him sit on the royal couch beneath the shade of the white umbre a, an 
fed him on all manner of dainties, and on bis returning thanks the king 
being exceedingly pleased asked him, “ Reverend Sir, where are you 
going?” “Great king, we are looking out for a dwelling place for the 
rainy season.” “Very well, Reverend Sir,” he said, and after the early 
meal he went with him to the park, and had quarters both for the day and 
night huilt for him, and, assigning the keeper of the park as w ^ » 

he saluted him and departed. The Great Being from that time fed cou- 
timually in the palace, and lived there twelve years. 
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Now one dny the king went to quell a dieturbanoe on the frontier, 
{498] and committed the Bodhisatta to the care of the queen, saying, Do 
not neglect our 'Field of Merit’.'’ Thenceforth she ministered to the 
Great J^ing with her own hands. 

Now one day she had prepared his food, and as he delayed his coming, 
she bathed in scented water, and put on a soft tunic of fine cloth, and 
opening the lattice lay down on a small couch, and let the wind play upon 
her body. And the Bodhisatta later on in the day, dressed in a goodly 
inner and outer robe, took his alms-bowl and walking through the air 
came to the window. As the queen rose up in haste, at the rustling 
sound of his bark garments, her robe of fine cloth fell from off her. An 
extraordinary object struck upon the eye of the Great Being. Then the 
sinful feeling, that had been dwelling for countless aeons in his heart, 
rose up like a snake lying in a box, and put to Eight his m3r8tic meditation. 
Being unable to fix his thoughts he went and seized the queen by the 
hand, and forthwith they drew a curtain round them. After misconducting 
himself with her, he partook of some food and returned to the park. And 
every day thenceforth he acted after the same manner. 

His misconduct was blazed abroad throughout the whole city. The 
king’s ministers sent a letter to him, saying, “ Hants, the ascetic, is acting 
thus and thua” 

The king thought, “They say this, being eager to separate us,” and 
disbelieved it When he had pacified the border country he returned to 
Benares, and after marching in solemn procession round the city, he went 
to the queen and asked her, “ Is it true that the holy ascetic H&rita mis- 
conducted himself with youf” “It is true, my lord.” He disbelieved 
her also, and thought, “I will ask the man himself,” and going to the 
park he saluted him, and sitting respectfully on one side he spoke the first < 
stamia in the form of a question : 

Friend Harita, I oft have heard it said 
A sinful life u by your Reverence lad ; 

I trust there is no truth in this report, 

And thou art innocent in deed and thought ? 

[499] He thought, “ If I were to say I am not indulging in sin, this 
king would believe me, but in this world there is no sure ground like 
speaking the truth. They who forsake the truth, though they sit in the 
sacred enclosure of the Bo tree, cannot attain to Buddhaho(^. I must 
needs just speak the truth.” In certain cases a Bodhisatta may destroy 
life, take what is not given him, commit adultery, drink strong drink, 
but he may not tell a lie, attended by deception that violates the reality 
of things. Therefore speaking the troth only he uttered the aeoond 
stanza; 

In evil ways, great kin& as thou hast heard, 

Caught by the wotid’s delosive arts, I erred. 
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Hearing thie the king spoke the third stanza ; 

Vain is man’s deepest wisdom to dispel 

ihe passions that within his bosom swell 

Then H&rita pointed out to him the power of sin and spoke the fourth 
stanza: 

There are four passions in this world, great king, 

That in their power are over-mastering : 

Lust, hate, excess and ignorance their name ; 

Knowledge can here no certain footing claim. 

[500] The king on hearing this spoke the fifth stanza ; 

Endowed with holiness and intellect 

The saintly Hirita wins our respect. 

Then H&rita spoke the sixth stanza : 

111 thoughts, with pleasant vices if combinod, 

Corrupt the sage to saintliness inclined. 

Then the king, encouraging him to throw off sinful passion, spoke the 
seventh stanza : 

The beauty that from purest hearts doth shine 
Is marred by lust, boni of this mortal frame ; 

Away with it, and blessings shall be thine. 

And multitudes thy wiwom shall proclaim. 

Then the Bodhisatta recovered the power to concentrate bis thoughU, 
and observing the misery of sinful desire, he spoke the eighth stanza . 

Since blinding passions yield a bitter fruit. 

All growth of lust I cut down to the root. 

[501] So saying he asked the king’s leave, and having gained hu 
consent he entered his hermit hut, and fixing his gaze on the mystic circle 
he entered into a trance, and came forth from the hut, and sitting cro«- 
legged in the air he taught the king the true doctrine and said, “Great 
king, I have incurred censure in the midst of the people by reason o my 
dweUing in a place where I ought not. But be thou vigilant. Now 

I return to some forest free from all taint of womankind.” And amidst 
the tears and UmenUtions of the king be returned to the Himllaya, 
and without falling away from mystic meditation be entered the Brahma 
world. 


The Master knowing the whole story said : 

Thus H&rita for truth right stoutly did contend, 

And lust forsaldug did to Brahma world ascend. 

minded Brother attained to Sainthood « At that time the king was Ansiida 
EUhnta was mysdL” 
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No. 432. 

PAUAKUSALAMANAVA-JATAKA. 


“ 0 J\ltala, (Juiige^y' etc . — This story the Master dwelling at Jetavaiia told 
concerning a certain boy. He was, they say, the son of a householder at 
SAvatthi, just seven years old, and skilled in recognizing footsteps. Now his 
father l)eing minded to prove him went without his knowing it to a friend’s 
house. The boy, without even asking where his father had gone, by tracing his 
footsteps, came and stood before him. So his father one day asked him saying, 
“When 1 went off without telling ^u, how did you know where I was gone?” 
r^2] “My dear father, I recognized your footsteps. I am .skilled in this way,” 
Then his father, to prove him, went out of his house after the early meal, and 
going into hiH next-door neighlKJur’s house, from it passed into another, and 
from this third house again returned to his own home, and thence made his way 
tf) the North gate, and passing out by it made a circuit of the city from right 
to left. And coming to Jetavana he saluted the Master and sat down to lisUui 
to the Law, The bo^ asked where his father was, and when they said, “We do 
not know,” by tracing his father’s steps, and starting from the next-door 
neighlxiur’s house he went by the same road by which his father had travelled 
to Jetavana, and after saluting the Master stood in the presence of his father, 
and when asked by him, how he knew that he had come here, he said, “1 
recognized your footsteps and following in your track came hither.” The Master 
asked, “ Lay Brother, what arc you saying?” He answered, “ Vour Reverence, 
this l>oy IS skilled in knowing f<H)tstc))s. To test him I came hither in such and 
such a manner. Not finding mo at home, by following in my footsteps, he 
arrived here.” “There is no marvel,” said the Master, “in recognizing steps 
u|K)n the ground. Sages of old recognized steps in the air,” and on being asked, 
he told a story of the jiast. 


Once upon a time in the reign of Brahmadatta, king of Benares, his 
queen-consort after falling into sin was questioned by the king, and taking 
an oath she said, “ If I have sinned against you, I shall become a female 
Yakkha with a face like a horse.” After her death she became a horse-faced 
Yakkha and dwelt in a rock-cave in a vast forest at the foot of a mountain, 
and used to catch and devour the men that frequented the road leading 
from the East to the Western border. After serving Vesaava^* three 
years, it is said, she got leave to eat people in a certain space, thirty leagues 
long by five leagues broad. Now one day a rich, wealthy, handsome 
brahmin, accompanied by a large suite, ascended that road. The Yakkha, 
on seeing him, with a loud laugh rushed upon him, and his attendants all 
fied. With the speed of the wind she seized the brahmin [503] and threw 
him on her back, and in entering the cave, through coming into contact 
with the man, under the influence of passion she conceived an affection 


> The lord of Yakkhaa. 
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for him, and instead of devouring him she made him her husband, and 
they lived harmoniously together. And thenceforth the Yakkha whenever 
she captured men, also took their clothes and rice and oil and the like, 
and serving him with various dainty food she herself would eat man’s 
tlesh. Aud whenever she went away, for fear of his escaping, she closed 
the mouth of the cave with a huge stone before leaving. And while they 
were thus living amicably together, the Bodhisatta jxassing from hw former 
existence was conceived in the womb of the Yakkha by tlit* brahmin. 
After ten months she gave birth to a son, and filled with love for the 
brahmin and her child, she fed them both. By and bye when the boy was 
grown up, she put him also inside the cave with his father, and closed the 
door. Now one day the Bodhisatta knowing she had gone away remove<l 
the stone and let his father out. And when she asked on her return who 
had removed the stone, he said, “I did, mother, we cannot sit in dark- 
ness.” And through love for her child she did not say another word. 
Now one day the Bodhisatta asked his father, saying, “ Dear father, your 
mouth is different from my mother’s; what is the reason?” “My son, 
your mother is a Yakkha and lives on man’s fiesh, but you and 1 ai'e 
men.” “ If so, why do we live here ? Come, we will go to the haunts of 
men.” “ My dear boy, if we shall try to escape, your mother will kill us 
both.” The Bodhisatta reassured his father and said, “ Do not l>e afraid, 
dear father ; that you shall return to the haunts of men shall l>o ray 
charge.” And next day when his mother had gone away, he took his 
father and fled. When the Yakkha returned and missed them, she rushed 
forward with the swiftness of the wind and caught them and said, “O 
brahmin, why do you run away ? Is there anything that you want here ? 

“ My dear,” he said, “ do not be angry with me. [504] Your son earned 
me off with him.” And without another word, owing to her love for her 
child, she comforted them and making for her place of abode she brought 
them back after a flight of some days. The Bodhisatta thought, “My 
mother must have a limited sphere of action. Suppose I were to ask her 
the limits of space over which her authority extends. Then 1 will escape 
by going beyond this.” So one day sitting resfiectfully near his mother he 
said, “My dear, that which belongs to a mother comes to the children ; 
tell me now what is the boundary of our ground.” She told him all the 
landmarks, mountains and such like in all directions, and pointed out to 
her son the space, thirty leagues long and five leagues broad, and said, 
“Consider it to be so much, my son." After the Upse of two or three 
dsyR, when bis mother had gone to the forest, be put his father on^ hia 
shoulder and rushing on with the swiftness of the wind, by the bint |p»en 
him by his mother, he reached the bank of the rirer that was the limit. 
The mother too, when on her return she missed them, pumed after them. 
The Bodhisatta carried hU father into the middle of the river, and she 
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(Mme and stood on the river bank^ and when ahe saw that they had passed 
beyond the limits of her sphere, she stopped where she was, and cried, 
** My dear child, come here with your father. What is my offence ? In 
what respect do not things go well with you? Come back, my lord.” 
Thus did she beseech her child and husband. So the brahmin crossed the 
river. She prayed to her child also, and said, “ Dear son, do not act after 
this sort : come back again.” ** Mother, we are men : you are a Takkha. 
We cannot always abide with you.” ** And will you not return ?” “ No, 
mother.” ** Then if you refuse to return — as it is painful to live in the 
world of men, and they who know ilbt any craft cannot live— I am skilled 
in the lore of the philosopher’s stone : by its power, one can follow after 
the lapse of twelve years in the steps of those that have gone away. This 
will prove a livelihood to you. Take, my child, this invaluable charm.” 
And though overcome by such great sorrow, through love of her child, she 
gave him the charm. [505] The Bodhisatta, still standing in the river, 
folded his hands tortoise-wise and took the charm, and saluting his mother 
cried, “ Qood-bye, mother.” The Yakkha said, “ If you do not return, my 
son, 1 cannot live,” and she smote upon her breast, and straightway in 
sorrow for her sou her heart was broken and she fell down dead on the 
spot. The Bodhisatta, when he knew his mother was dead, called to his 
father and went and made a funeral pile and burned her body. After 
extinguishing the flames, he made offerings of various coloured flowers, 
and with weeping and lamentation returned with his father to Benares. 

It was told the king, ** A youth skilled in tracking footsteps is standing 
at the door.” And when the king bade him enter, he came in and saluted 
the king. “ My friend,” he said, ** do you know any craft ? ” “ My lord, 
following on the track of one who has stolen any property twelve years 
ago, I can catch him.” ** Then enter my service,” said the king. ” I will 
serve you for a thousand pieces of money daily.” “Very well, friend, 
you shall serve me.” And the king had him paid a thousand pieces of 
mon^ daily. Now one day the fsmily priest said to the king, “ My lord, 
because thia youth does nothing by the power of his art, we do not know 
whether he has any skill or not: we will now test him.” The king 
readily agreed, and the pair gave notice to the keepers of the various 
treasures, and taking the most valuable jewels descended from the terrace, 
and after groping their way three times round the palace, th^ placed a 
ladder on the top of the wall and by means of it descended to the outsida 
Then they enter^ the Hall of J ustice, and after sitting there th^ returned 
and again placing the ladder on the wall descended by it into the city. 
Ooming to the edge of a tank they thrice marched solemnly round it, and 
then dropped their treasure in the tank, and climbed back to the terrace. 
[fl06] Next day there was a great outcry and men aaid, “Treasure has 
been stolen from the palace.** The king pretending ignorance summoned 
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the Bodhiaatta and said, ** Friend, much valuable treasure has been stolen 
from the palace: we must trace it.” “My lord, for one who is able to 
follow the traces of robbers and recover treasure stolen twelve years ago, 
there is nothing marvellous in his recovering stolen property after a single 
day and night. I will recover it ; do not be troubled.” '* Then recover 
it, friend.” “Very well, my lord,” be said, and went and saluting his 
mothers memory he repeated the spell, still standing on the terrace, and 
said, “My lord, the steps of two thieves are to be seen.” And following 
in the steps of the king and the priest he entered the royal closet, and 
issuing thenoe he descended from the terrace, and after thrice making a 
circuit of the palace he drew near the wall. Standing on it he said, “ My 
lord, starting in this place from the wall I see footsteps in the air : bring 
me a ladder.” And having had a ladder placed for him against the wall, 
he descended by it, and still following in their track he came to the Hall 
of Justice. Then returning to the palace he had the ladder planted 
against the wall, and descending by it he came to the tank. After thrice 
marching round it he said, “My lord, the thieves went down into this 
tank,” and taking out the treasure, as if he had deposited it there himself, 
he gave it to the king and said, “ My lord, these two thieves are men of 
distinction : by this way they climbed up into the palace.” The people 
snapped their fingers in a high state of delight, and there was a great 
waving of cloths. The king thought, “ This youth, methinks, by following 
in their steps knows the place where the thieves put the treasure, but the 
thieves he cannot catch.” Then he said, “ You at once brought us the 
property carried off by the thieves, but will you be able to catch the 
thieves and bring them to us 1 ” “ My lord, the thieves are here ; they 
are not far off.” [507] “ Who are they 1 ” “ Great king, let any one that 
likes be the thief. From the time you recovered your treasure, why 
should you want the thieves ? Do not ask about that.” “ Friend, I pay 
you daily a thousand pieces of money : bring the thieves to me. “ Sire, 
when the treasure is recovered, what need of the thieves 1 ’ “ It is better, 

friend, for us to catch the thieves than to recover the treasure. Then, 
sire, I will not tell you, ‘ So and so are the thieves,’ but I will tell you a 
^ling that happened long ago. If you are wise, you will know what it 
means.” And herewith he told an old tale. 

Once upon a time, sire, a certain dancer named Paula lived not far 
from Benarea, in a village on the river's bank. One day he went into 
Benares with hU wife and after gaining money by his singing and dancing 
»t the end of the ftU he procured some rice and strong drink. On his 
iray to his own village he came to the bank ofrthe river, and sat down 
iratohing the freshly flowing stream, to drink his strong di^. When 
le was drunk and unoonwaous of his weakness, he said, “I will ftsten my 
fig lute about my neck and go down into the river.” And he took his 
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wife by the hand and went down into the river. The water entered into 
the holes of the lute, and then the weight of his lute made him begin to 
sink. But when his wife saw he was sinking, she let go of him and went' 
up out of the river and stood upon the bank. The dancer Pa^la now 
rises and now sinks, and his belly became swollen from swallowing the 
water. So his wife thought, ** My husband will now die : I will beg of 
him one song, and by singing this in the midst of the ])eople, I shall earn 
my living.” And saying, ^‘My lord, you are sinking in the water: give 
me just one song, and 1 will earn my living by it,” she spoke thi» 
stanza : 

[508] 0 Pfttala, by Ganges swept away. 

Famous in dance and skilled in roundelay, 

Paula, all hail ! as thou art borne along. 

Sing me, I pray, some little snatch of song. 

Theii the dancer PaUla said, “ My dear, how shall I give you a little 
song ) The water that has been the salvation of the people is killing me," 
and he spoke a stanza : 

Wherewith are sprinkled fainting souls in pain, 

I straight am killed. My refuge proved my bane. 

The Bodhisatta in explanation of this stanza said : Sire, even as 
water is the refuge of the people, so also is it with kings. If danger arises 
from them, who shall avert that danger? This, sire, is a secret matter. 

I have told a story intelligible to the wise : understand it, sire.” “Friend, 

I understand not a hidden story like this. Catch the thieves and bring 
them to me.” Then the Bodhisatta said, “Hear then this, sire, and under- 
stand.” And he told yet another tale. 

“My lord, formerly in a village outside the city gates of Benares, a 
potter used to fetch clay for his pottery, and constantly getting it in the 
same place he dug a deep pit inside a mountain-cave. Now one day whii^^ 
he was getting the clay, an unseasonable storm-cloud sprang up, and let 
fall a heavy rain, and the flood overwhelmed and threw down the side of 
the pit, and the man’s head was broken by it. Loudly lamenting he spoke 
this stanza : 

That by which seeds do grow, man to sustain. 

Has cnished my head. My refuge proved my bane. 

“ For even as the mighty earth, sire, which is the refuge of the people, 
broke the potter’s head, even so when a king, who like the mighty earth is 
the refuge of the whole world, rises up and plays the thief, who shall avert 
the danger t Can you, sire, [509] recognize the thief hidden under the 
guise of this story?” ^‘Friend, we do not want any hidden meaningt’-''^ 
Say, ‘ Here is the thief,’ and catch him and hand him over to me.” 

Still shielding the king and without saying in words, “Thou art the 
thief,” he told yet another story. 
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In this Tory city, sirei a oertain man's house was on fire. He ordered 
another man to go into the house and bring out his property. When 
this had entered the house and was bringing out his goods, the 
door was shut. Blinded with smoke and unable to find his way out and 
tormented by the rising flame, he remained inside lamenting, and spoke 
this stansa : 

That which destroys the cold, and parchoe grain, 

Consumee my limbs. My refiige proves my l>ane. 

“A man, O king, who like fire was the I'efuge of the })eople, stole the 
bundle of jewels. Do not ask me about the thief.” “ Friend, just bring 
me the thief.” Without telling the king that he was a thief, ho told yet 
another story. 

Onoe, sire, in this very city a man ate to excess and was unable to 
digest his food. Maddened with pain and lamenting he B|K)ke this 
stanza : 

Food on which countless brahmins life sustain 

Killed me outright. My refuge proved my bane. 

“One, who like rice, sire, was the refuge of the [leople, stole tlie 
property. When that is recovered, why ask about the thief?” “ Friend, 
if you can, bring me the thief.” To make the king comprehend, he told 
yet another story. 

[510] Formerly, sire, in this very city a wind arose and broke a certain 
man’s limbs. Lamenting he spoke this stanza : 

Wind that in June wise men by prayer would gum, 

My limbs doth break. My refuge proved my bane. 

“Thus, sire, did danger arise from my refuge. Understand this stciry. 
“Friend, bring me the thief.” To make the king understand, he told him 
yet another story. 

Onoe upon a time, sire, on the side of the Himalayas grew a tree with 
forked branches, Uie dwelling-place of countless birds. Two of its boughs 
rubbed against one another. Hence ai*ose smoke, and sparks of fire wore 
let fiJL On seeing this the chief bird uttered this stanza : 

Flame issues from the tree where we have lain : 

Scatter, ye birds. Our refuge proves our bane. 

“For just as, sire, the tree is the refuge of birds, so is the king the 
refuge of his people. Should he play the thief, who shall avert the 
danger! Take note of this, sire.” “Friend, only bring me the thief.” 
Then he told the king yet another story. 

In a village of Benares, sire, on the western side of a gentleman t 
house was a river full of savage crocodiles, and in this family was an only 
son, who on the death of his father watched over his mother. His mother 
against his will brought home a gentleman’s daughter as his wife. At 
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first she showed affection for her mother'in-law, but afterwards when blest 
with numerous sons and daughters of her own, she wished to get rid of 
her. Her own mother also lived in the same house. In her husband’s 
presence she found all manner of fault with her mother-in-law, to prejudice 
him against her, sabring, cannot possibly support your mother; you 
must kill her.” [511] And when he answered, “Murder is a serious 
matter : how am I to kill her 1 ” she said, “ When she has fallen asleep, 
we will take her, bed and all, and throw her into the crocodile river. 
Then the crocodiles will make an end of her.” “And where is your 
mother)” he said. “She sleeps in the same room as your mother.” 
“Then go and set a mark on the bed on which she lies, by fastening a 
rope on it.” She did so, and said, “I have put a mark on it.” The 
husband said, “Excuse me a moment; let the people go to bed Orst.” 
And he lay down pretending to go to sleep, and then went and fastened 
the rope on his mother-in-law’s bed. Then he woke his wife, and they 
went together and lifting her up, bed and all, threw her into the river. 
And the crocodiles there killed and ate her. Next day she found out 
what had happened to her own mother and said, " My lord, roy mother is 
dead, now let us kill yours.” “ Very well then,” he said, “we will make 
a funeral pile in the cemetery, and cast her into the 6re and kill her.” So 
the man and his wife took her while she was asleep to the cemetery, and 
deposited her there. Then the husband said to his wife, “Have you 
brought any fire ) ” “I have forgotten it, my loixi.” “ Then go and fetch it.” 
“ I dare not go, my lord, and if you go, I dare not stay here ; we will go 
together.” When they were gone, the old woman was awakened by the 
cold wind, and finding it was a cemetery, she thought, “They wish to kill 
me : they are gone to fetch fire. They do not know how strong I am.” 
And she stretched a corpse on the bed and covered it over with a cloth, 
and ran away and hid herself in a mountain cave in that same place. The 
husband and wife brought the fire and taking the corpse to be the old 
woman they burned it and went away. A certain robber had left his 
bundle in this mountain cave and coming back to fetch it he saw the old 
woman and thought, “ This must be a Yakkha : my bundle is possessed by 
goblins,” and he fetched a devil-doctor. The doctor uttered a spell and 
entered the cave. Then she said to him, “ I am no Yakkha : come, we 
will enjoy this treasure together.” “ How is this to be believed ) ” “ Place 
your tongue on my tongue.” He did so, and she bit a piece off his tongue 
and let it drop to the ground. The devil-doctor thought, “ This is certainly 
a Yakkha,” and he cried aloud and fled away, with the blood dripping 
from his tongue. [512] Next day the old woman put on a clean under- 
garment and took the bundle of all sorts of jewels and went home. The 
daughter-in-law on seeing her asked, “ Where, mother, did you get this t ” 
“ My dear, all that are burned on a wooden pile in this cemetery receive 
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the same.” “My dear mother, can I too get this?” “If you become 
like me, you will.” So without saying a wortl to her husband, in her 
desire for a lot of ornaments to wear, she went theiv and burned herself. 
Her husband next day missed her and said, “ My dear mother, at this time 
of day is not your daughter-in law' coining ? ” Then she reproached him 
saying, “ Fie ! you bad man, how do the dead come back ? ” And she 
uttered this stanza : 

A maiden fair, with wreath upon l»er he^ui. 

Fragrant witli sandal oil, by me was led 
A happy bride within njy home to reiLm 
She drove me forth. My refuge proved my bam* 

“As the daughter-in-law, sire, is to the mother in-law, ho is the king a 
refuge to his people. If danger arises thence, what can one do? take 
note of this, sire.” “ Friend, I do not understand the things you tell me : 
only bring me the thief.” He thought, “T will shield the king,” and he 
told yet another story. 

Of old, sire, in this very city a man in answer to his prayer had a son. 
At his birth the father was full of joy and gladness at the thought of 
having got a son, and cherished him. When the boy wa.s grown up, he 
wedded him to a wife, and by and bye he himself grew old and could not 
undertake any work. So his son said, “ You cannot do any work , you 
must go from hence,” and he drove him out of the house. (•^>1'^] With 
great difficulty he kept himself alive on alms, and lamenting he uttercul 
this stanza : 


He for whose birth I longed, nor h»ug(‘<l iii vum. 

Drives me from home. My n*fuge proved my Iwine, 

“Just as an aged father, sire, ought to be cared for by an able-bodicwl 
son, so too ought all the people to Ije protected by the king, and this 
danger now present has arisen from the king, who is the guardian of all 
men. Know, sire, from this fact that the thief is so and ao.” “ I do not 
understand this, be it fact or no fact : either bring me the thief, or you 
yourself must be the thief.” Thus did the king again and again question 
the youth. So he said to him, “ Would you, sire, really like the thief to 
be caught?” “Yes, friend.” “Then I will proclaim it in the midst of 
the assembly, So and So is the thief.” “ Do so, friend. On hearing his 
words he thought, “This king does not allow me to shield him : 1 will 
now catch the thief.” And when the people had gathered together, he 
•ddressed them and s|>oke these stamow : 

Lot town and country folk assembled ail give oar, 

Lo ! water is ablaze. From aafe^ cometh fear. 

plundei^ realm may well ox king and priest complaui ; 

Henceforth protect yourselven. Your refuge proves your bane. 
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[514] When they heard what he said, people thought, “The king, 
though he ought to have protected others, threw the blame on another. 
After he had with his own hands placed his treasure in the tank, he went 
about looking for the thief. That he may not in future go on playing the 
part of a thief, we will kill this wicked king.” So they rose up with 
sticks and clubs in their hands, and then and there beat the king and the 
priest till they died. But they anointed the Bodhisatta and set him on 
the throne. 


The Master, after relating this story to illustrate the Truths, said, “Lay 
Brother, there is nothing marvellous in recognizing footsteps on the earth ; sages 
of old recojmized them in the air,” and he identified the Birth:— At the con- 
clusion of the Truths the lay Bn)ther and his son attained to fniition of the 
First Path : — “ In those days the father was Kassapa, the youth skilled in foot 
steps was myself.” 


No. 433. 


LOMASAKASSAPA-JATAKA. 

king like Jndra” etc . — This story the Master dwelling at Jetavana told 
concerning a worldly-minded Brother. The Master asked him if he were lonmng 
for the world, and when he admitted that it was so, the Master said, “ Brother, 
oven men of the highest fame sometimes incur infamy. Sins like these defile 
even pure beings ; much more one like you.” And then he told a story of the 
past. 


Once upon a time prince Brahmadatta, son of Brahmadatta king of 
Benares, and the son of his family priest named Kassapa [515], were 
schoolmates and learned all the sciences in the house of the same teacher. 
By and bye the young pi-ince on his father’s death was established in the 
kingdom. Kassapa thought, “My friend has become king: he will 
bestow great power on me : what have I to do with power ? 1 will take 

leave of the king and my parents, and become an ascetic.” So he went 
into the Him&layas and adopted the religious life, and on the seventh day he 
entered on the Faculties and Attainments, and gained his living by what 
he gleaned in the fields. And men nicknamed the ascetic Lomasakassapa 
(Hairy Kassapa). With his senses mortified he became an ascetic of 
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grim auBterity. And by virtue of his austerity the ai>ode of Sakka was 
shaken. Sakka, reflecting on the cause, observed liini and thought, “This 
ascetic, by the exceedingly fierce fire of his virtue, would make me fall 
even from the abode of Sakka. After a secret inUirview with tlie king of 
Benares, I will break down his austerity.’' By the |)Ower of a Sakka lie 
entered the royal closet of the king of Benares at midnight and illurninat«*d 
all the chamber with the radiance of his form, and standing in the air 
l>efore the king he woke him up and said, “Sire, arise,” and wht*n the 
king asked, “Who are you?” he answered, “1 am Sakka” “Wherefore 
are you come?” “Sire, do you desire or not sole rule in all India?” 
“Of course I do.” So Sakka said, “Then bring Jjomasakiissapn here and 
bid him offer a sacrifice of slain beasts, and you shall become, like Sakka, 
exempt from old age and death, and exercise rule throughout all India,” 
and he repeated the first stanza : 

A king like India thou shall l)c, 

Ne*er doomed old age or death to hjh', 

Should KaasaiMi by thy ailvice 
Offer a living sacrifice. 

On hearing his words the king readily assented. Sakka said, “Th<*n 
make no delay,” and so departed. Next day the king summoned a 

councillor named Sayha and said, “Good sir, go to my dear friend Iximasa- 
kassapa and in my name speak thus to him ; ‘ The king by |>er8uading yon 
to offer a sacrifice will become sole ruler in all India, and he will grant 
you as much land as you desire : conn* with me to offer sacrifice . He 
answered, “ Very well, sire,” and made proclamation hy heat of drum to 
learn the place where the ascetic dwelt, and when a certain forester said, 
“I know,” Sayha went there under his guidance with a large following, 
and saluting the sage sat respectfully on one side and delivered his message. 
Then he said to him, “Sayha, what is this you say ?” and n-fusing him he 
spoke these four stanzas : 

*No island realm, safe-guarded in the sea, 

Shall tempt me, Sayha, to this cruelty. 

A curse upon the lust of fame and 

Whence spring the sins that lead to endless |)ain. 

Better, as homeless waif, to l»eg one’s br^ 

Than by a crime bring shame ufK>n ray heotJ. 

Yea better, bowl in hand, to floe from sin 
Than by such cruelty a kingdom win. 

The councillor, after hearing what he said, went and told the king. 
Thought the king, “Should he refuse to come, what can I do! and kept 
silent. [517] But Sakka at midnight came and stood in the air and said, 

* These sUnsas ooenr in No. 810 tupra, in a diflsrsnt oontoxi. 
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“Why, sire, do you not send for Lomasakassapa and bid liiin offer saci-i- 
ficef” “When he is sent for, he refuses to come.” “Sire, adorn your 
daughter, princess Candavati, and send her by the hand of Sayha and bid 
him say, ‘If you will come and offer sacrifice, the king will give you thin 
maiden to wife.’ Clearly he will be struck with love of the maiden and 
will come.” The king readily agreed, and next day sent his daughter by 
the hand of Sayha. Sayha took the king’s daughter and went there, and 
after the usual salutation and compliments to the sage, he presented to 
him the princess, as lovely as a celestial nymph, and stood at a resjiectful 
distance. The ascetic losing his moral sense looked at her, and with the 
mere look be fell away from meditation. The councillor seeing that be 
was smitten with love said, “Your Reverence, if you will offer sacrifict*, 
the king will give you this maiden to wife.” He trembled with the power 
of passion and said, “Will he surely give her to me?” “Yes, if you offer 
sacrifice, he will.” “Very well,” he said, “If I get her, I will sacrifice,” 
and taking her with him, just as he was, ascetic locks and all, he mounted 
a splendid chariot and went to Benares. But the king, as soon as he 
heard he was certainly coming, prejjared for the ceremony in the sacrificial 
pit. So when he saw that he was come, he said, “ If you offer sacrifice, 1 
shall become equal to Indra, and when the sacrifice is completed, I will 
give you my daughter.” Kassapa readily assented. So the king next day 
went with Candavati to the sacrificial pit. There all four-footed beasts, 
elephants, horses, bulls and the rest were placed in a line. Kassapa 
e.ssayed to offer sacrifice by killing and slaying them all. Then the people 
that were gathered together there said, [518] “This is not proper or 
befitting you, Lomasakassapa: why do you act thus?” And lamenting 
they uttered two stanzas : 

Both sun and moon bear potent sway, 

And tides no power on earth can stay, 

Brahmins and priests almighty are, 

B\it womankina is mightier fiir. 

E’en so Candavati did win 
Orim Kassapa to deadly sin. 

And urged him by her sire’s device 
To offer living sacrifice’. 

At this moment Kassapa, to offer sacrifice, lifted up his precious sword 
to strike the royal elephant on the neck. ’The elephant at the sight of the 
sword, terrified with the fear of death, uttered a loud cry. On hearing his 
cry the other beasts too, elephants, horses, and bulls through fear of death 
uttered loud cries, and- the people also cried aloud. Kassapa, on hearing 
these loud cries, grew excited and reflected on his matted hair. Then he 
became conscious of matted locks and beard, and the hair upon his body 


> Bee Weber, Imd. Stvd. x. S48. 
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and breaat. Full of remorse he cried, “ Alas ! 1 have done a sinful deed, 
unbecoming my character,” and showing his emotion he spoke the ciehtli 
sUDza : 

[619] This cruel act is of desire the fruit ; 

The growth of lust I’ll cut down to the root 

Then the king said, “Friend, fear not: offer the sacrifice, and I will 
now give you the princess Candavati, and my kingdom and a pile of the 
seven treasures.” On hearing this Kassajia said, “Sire, I do not want 
this sin ujwn my soul,” and spoke the concluding stanza : 

Curse on the lusts uiK>n this earth so nfe. 

Better by far than these the ascetic life ; 

I will forsaking sin a hermit l)c 
Keep thou thy realm and fair Candavati. 

With these words he concentrated his thoughts on thi; mystic object, 
and I'ecoveiing the lost idea sat cross-legged in the air, teaching the law to 
the king, and, admonishing him to be zealous in good works, he bade him 
destroy the sacrificial pit and grant an aimiesty to the poojile. And at 
the king’s request, flying up into the air lie returned to his own abode. 
And as long as he lived, he cultivated the Brahma jKjrfoctions and became 
destined to birth in the Brahma world. 


The Master having ended his losson revealed the Truths and identified the 
Birth: — At the conclusion of the Truths the worhlly-nnndod Brother attained to 
Sainthood : — “ In those days the great councillor Sayha was SAnj>utUi, Ivfunasa* 
kaHsai>a was myself. ’ 


No. 431 


CAKKAVAKA-JATAKA 


[620] “ Twin pair of birdsf* etc.— Thin story the Master dwelling at Jetovana 
tola conoeming a greedy Brother. He was, it was said, greedy after the 
Buddhist requisites and casting off all duties of master ana pastor, entered 
SAvatthi quite early, and after drinking excellent nce-gruel serv^ with many a 
kind of solid food in the house of YisAkhA, and after ^ting in the daytime various 
dainties, [laddy, meat and boiled rice, not satisfied with this he goes about thence 


* See B. Morris, Folk-Lore Jinimal, iii. ®9. 
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to the hoime of Oiilia-Anftthapindika, aud the king of Koaala, aud varioua others. 
So one day a diacussion was rais^ in the Hall of Truth concerning bis greedinesb. 
When the Master heard what they were discussing, he sent for that Brother and 
asked him if it were true that he was greedy. And when he said “ Yes,” the 
Master asked, “Why, Brother, are you grewy? Formerly too through your 
greediness, not being satisfied with the dead bodies of elephants, you left Snares 
and. wandering about on the bank of the Ganges, entered the Himalaya country.” 
Ana hereupon he told a story of the })a8t. 


Once ui)on a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benai-es, a 
greedy crow went about eating the bodies of dead elephants, and not 
satisfied with them he thought, “ 1 will eat the fat of fish on the bank of 
the Ganges,” and after staying a few days there eating dead fish he went 
into the Himalaya and lived on various kinds of wild fruits. Coming to 
a large lotus-tank abounding in fish and turtles, he saw there two golden- 
coloured geese who lived on the sevala plant. He thought, “ These birds 
are very beautiful and well-favoured : their food must be delightful. I 
will ask them what it is, and by eating the same I too shall become golden 
coloured.” So he went to them, and after the usual kindly greetings to 
them as they sat perched on the end of a bough, he spoke the first stanza 
in connexion with their praises : 

Twin ^>air of birds in yellow dressed, 

So joyous roaming to and fro ; 

What kind of birds do men love best ? 

This is what I am fain to know. 

[521] The ruddy goose on hearing this spoke the second stanza : 

0 bird, of humajj kind the pest, 

We above other birds are blest. 

All lands with our “devotion*” ring 
And men and birds our praises sing. 

Know then that ruddy geese are we. 

And fearless wander o’er the sea*. 

Hearing this the crow spoke the third stanza : 

What fhiits upon the sea abound. 

And whence may flesh for geese ixs fouiHl? 

Say on what heavenly food ye live, 

Such beauty and such strength to give. 

[522] Then the ruddy goose spoke the fourth stanza : 

No fruits are on the sea to eat, 

And whence should ruddy geese have meat? 

SevAla plant, stript of its wn, 

Yields food without a taint of sin. 

* The ruddy goose, in the poetry of the Hindus, is their turtle-dove. See Wilson's 
l/epAadata, p. 77. 

* By the word * sea ' the Ganges is here intended. 
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Then the crow spoke two stanzas : 

I like not, goose, the words you use 
I once believed the food we choose 
To nourish us, ought to agree 
With what our outward form might W 

But now I doubt it, for I oat 

Rice, salt, and oil, aud fruit, and meat . 

As heroes feast retiu*iied from light, 

So I too in good cheer delight 
But though I live on dainty faro^ 

My looks with yours may not compare. 

[523] Then the ruddy goose told the reason why the crow failed to 
attain to personal beauty, while he himself attained to it, and spoke the 
remaining stanzas : 

Not satisfied with fruit, or garbage found 
Within the jirecincts of the charnel ground, 

The greedy crow pursues in wanton fii^dit 
The casual prey that tempts his api»ctite. 

But all that thus shall work their wickoii will, 

And for their jileasure harmless creatures kill. 

Upbraided by their conscience i>me awav, 

And see their strength and comeliness decay 

So happy beings that no creatures harm 
In form gain vigour and in looks a charm, 

For beauty surely lie it undorsKHxl 
Dejiends not wholly on the kind of food. 

[524] Thus did the ruddy goose in many ways reproach tin* crow. 
And the crow having brought this reproach upon himself said, “ 1 want 
not your beauty.” And with a cry of ‘(’aw, (>aw,’ he flew away. 


The Master, his lesson ended, revealed the Truths and identihed the birth 
At the conclusion of the Truths the greedy Brother attaiiud to fruition of the 
Second Path : — “ In those days the crow was the groe<ly Brother, the she-goow; 
was the mother of Rahula, the ho-goose myself” 


No. 435. 

haliddirAga-jataka. 

"In lon^mmu font" etc.-Thu »tory tl.c Master “S * 

youth who was bv a certain coarse maiden. The introductory story 

^ be found in the 


lilted by a certain coarse maiden, ir 

Thirteenth Book m the (’ullanilrada Birth*, 


» No. 477, Vol. iv. 
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Now in the old legend this maiden knew that if the young asceti 
should break the moral law, he would be in her power, and thinking t 
cajole him and bring him back to the haunts of men, she said, “Virtu 
that is safe-guarded in a forest, where the qualities of sense such as beauty 
and the like have no existence, does not prove very fruitful, but it bean 
abundant fruit in the haunts of men, in the immediate presence of beauty 
and the like. So come with me and guard your virtue there. What have 
you to do with a forest ? ” And she uttered the first stanza : 

In lonesome forest one may well be pure, 

Tis easy there temptation to endure ; 

But in a village with seductions nfe, 

A man may nse to a far nobler life. 

On healing this the young ascetic said, “ My father is gone into tlu^ 
forest. When he returns, J will ask his leave and then accompany you ” 
She thought, [525] “ He has a father, it seems ; if he should find me here, 
he will strike me with the end of his carrying-pole and kill me : I must 
be off beforehand.” So she said to the youth, “ I will start on the road 
before you, and leave a trail behind me : you are to follow me.” When 
she had left him, he neither fetched wood, nor brought water to drink, but 
just sat meditating, and when his father arrived, he did not go out to 
meet him. So the father knew that his son had fallen into the power of 
a woman and he said, “Why, iny son, did you neither fetch wood noi* 
bring me water to drink, nor food to eat, but why do you do nothing but 
sit and meditate ?” The youthful ascetic said, “ Father, men say that 
virtue that has to be guarded in a forest is not very fruitful, but that it 
brings forth much fruit in the haunts of men. I will go and guard my 
virtue there. My companion has gone forwai*d, bidding me follow : so J 
will go with my companion. But when I am dwelling there, what manner 
of man am I to affect 1 ” And asking this question he spoke the second 
stanza : 

^This doubt, mv father, solve for me, 1 prayj 
If to some villap from this wood I stray, 

Moil of what school of morals, or what sect 
Shall I most wisely for my friends affect ? 

Then his father spoke and repeated the rest of the verses ; 

One that can gain thy confidence and love, 

Can trust thy word, and with thee patient prove, 

In thought and wo^ and deed will ne'er omud — 

Take to thy heart and cling to him as friend. 

To men capricious os the monkey kind, 

And foimd unstable, be not thou inclined, 

Though to some wilderness thy lot's confined. 

* This stanza and the first seven of the following verses are to be found in No. 848 
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Eschew foul ways, e’en iis thou would ’ht keep cleiir 
Of angry 8eri)ent, or as charioteer 
[526] Avoids a rugged road. Soitow.s abound 
Whene’er a nmn in Folly’s train is found 
Consort not thou with ftKils -my voice olioy 
The fool’s companion is to grief a prt>y. 

Being thus admonished by his father, the youth said, “ If I should go 
to the haunts of men, I should not find sages like you. 1 dread going 
thither. I will dwell hero in your pre.sence.” Then his father adinonisluKl 
him still further and taught him the preparatory riti's to indu(M‘ mystic 
meditation. And before long, the son <li‘veloped the Faculties and 
Attainments, and wdth his father became destined to birth in the Brahma 
World. 


The Ma.ster, his lesson ended, proclaimed the Truths and idontiHwl tin* 
Birth At the conclusion of the Truths the Brother who longeti for the wf»rld 
attained to fruition of the First Path , — “In those days tlie young aswtic was 
the worldly-minded Brother, the maiden then is the maiden now, but the father 
was myself.” 


No. 436. 


SAMUGKJA-JATAKA. 


[527] “ Witeiice come ye, friend^:' etc.-Thw sUiry the Master, while dwelling 
at tfetavana, told of a wondly-niinded Brother. The Master, they say, asked mm 
if it were true that he was hankering after the world, and on his confossing that 
It was so, he said, “Why, Brother, do you desire a woman? \enly woman is 
wicked and ungrateful. Of ohl Asiu-a demons swallowed women, and though 
they guai^ed them in their belly, they cxjuld not keep them faithful to one maji. 
How then will you be able to do so?” And hereupon lie rcUted an old-world 
tale. 


Once upon a time when Brahm»d*tt* wa* reigning in Benww, the 
Bodhiaatta foregoing sinful pleasure* enteral the Himalayas and adopted 
the religious life. And he dwelt there living on wild fruiU, and developed 
the Facnltie* and AttainmenU. Not far from his hut of leave* lived an 
Aaura demon. From time to time he drew nigh to the Great Being and 
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Usteued to the L&w, but taking his stand in the forest on the high road 
where men gathered together, he caught and ate them. At this time a 
certain noble lady in the kingdom of Kiisi, of exceeding beauty, settled in 
a frontier village. One day she went to visit her parents, and as she was 
returning this demon caught sight of the men that foi-med her escort and 
rushed upon them in a terrible form. The men let fall the weapons 
in their hands and took to flight. The demon on seeing a lovely woman 
seated in the chariot, fell in love with her, and carrying her «)ff to his cave 
made her his wife. Thenceforth he brought her ghee, husked rice, fish, 
flesh, and the like, as well as ri}>e fruit to eat, and arrayed her in robes 
and ornaments, and in order to keep her safe he put her in a box which 
he swallowed, and so guarded her in his belly. One day he wished lo 
bathe, and coming to the tank he threw up the box and taking her out of 
it he bathed and anointed her, and when he had dressed her he said, “ For 
a short time enjoy yourself in the open air/' and without suspecting any 
harm he went a little distance and bathed. [528] At this time the son 
of Viyu, who was a magician, girt ulxiut with a sword, was walking 
through the air. When she saw him, she put her hands in a certain 
|x>sition and signed to him to come to her. The magician quickly desoended 
to the ground. Then she placed him in the box, and sat down on it, 
waiting the approach of the Asura, and as soon as she saw him coming, 
liefore he had drawn near to the box, she 0 {)eued it, and getting inside lay 
over the magician, and wrapped her garment about him. The Asura came 
and without examining the box, thought it was only the woman, and 
swallowed the box and set out for his cave. While on the road he 
thought, “ It is a long time since 1 saw the ascetic : I will go to-day and 
pay my respects to him.” So he went to visit him. The ascetic, spying 
him while he was still a long way off*, knew that there were two |)eople in 
the demon's belly, and uttering the tint stanza, he said : 

Whence come ye, friends \ Hight welcome all the three ! 

Be pleased to rest with me awhile, 1 pray : 

1 trust you live at ease and happily ; 

long since any of you pas^ this way. 

On hearing this the Asura thought, ** 1 have come quite alone to see 
this ascetic, and he speaks of three people : what does he mean 1 Does 
he speak from knowing the exact state of things, or is he mad and talking 
foolishly t” Then he drew nigh to the ascetic, and saluted him, and sitting 
at a respectful distance he conversed with him and spoke the second 
stanxa: 

[629] I’ve come to nsit thee alone to^lay, 

Nor does a creature bear luo company. 

Why dost thou then, O holy hermit, say, 

** Whence come ye, fneodst Right welcome, all the three.” 
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Said the ascetic, “Do you really wish to hear the reason!'’ “Yes, 
holy Sir.” “ Hear then,” he said, and spoke the third stanza : 

Thyself and thy deai wife are twain, l>o sure ; 

Enclosed within a box she lies secure 
Safe-guarded ever in thy l>elly, she 
With V&yu’s son doth 8}K>rt nor niemly. 

On healing this the Asura thought, “ Magicians surely are full of 
tricks : supposing his swoixl should be in his hand, he will rip open my 
lielly and make his escape.” And being greatly alarmc^d he threw up the 
box and placed it before him. 


The Master, in his Perfect Wisdom to make the matter clear, miiented the 
fourth stanza : 

The demon by the sword was greatly torritied. 

And from his maw disgorged the i>ox ujxm the ground ; 

[53(J] His wife, with lovely wreath adonicd as if a bride, 

With Vftyu’s son disjKirting merrily was found. 


No sooner was the box opened than the magician rautterwl a 8)>ell 
and seizing his sword sprang up into the air. On seeing this, the Asura 
was so pleased with the Great Being that he rejioated the remaininir 
verses, inspired mainly with his praises : 

0 stern ascetic, thy clear vision haw 

How low ixx>r man, a woman’s slave, may sink ; 

As life itself tho’ guarded in ray maw, 

Tlio wretch did play the wanton, as 1 think. 

1 tended her with care both day and night, 

As forest hermit cherishes a flame, 

And yet she sinned, beyond all sense of right; 

— To do with woman needs must end in shame, 

Mothought within my Ixidy, hid from sight. 

She must be mine— but “Wanton” was her name— 

And so she sinned beyond all sense of nght: 

— To do with woman needs must end in shame. 

Man with her thousand wiles doth vainly oojie, 

In vain he trusts that his defence is sure ; 

Like precipices down to Hell that slope, 

Poor careless souls she doth to doom allure. 

The man that shuns the path of womankind 
Lives happily and from all sorrow free; 

He his true bliss in solitude will And, 

Afar from woman and her treachery. 

[531] With these words the demon fell at the feet of the Great Being, 
»nd praised him, saying, “ Holy Sir, through you my life was saved. 
Owing to that wicked woman T was nearly killed by the iiiagiciaii. ” Then 
the Bodbisatta expounded the Law to him, saying, “ Do no harm to her : 
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keep the commancitneDtH,’' and established him in the hve moral precepts. 
The Asura said, “ Though I guarded her in my belly, I could not keep 
her safe. Who else will keep her?” So he let her go, and returned 
stmight to his forest home. 


The Master, his lesson ended, proclaimed the Truths, and identified the 
lhrth.--At the conclusion of the Truths the worldly-minded Brother attained 
fniition of the First Path In those days the ascetic with sujiematural powers 
of sight was myself,” 


No. 437. 


PUTIMANSA-J ATAKA *. 


[532] “ Why thus does J*fttiuutnsa^*' etc . — This was a story told by the Master 
while at Jotavuna concenunf the subjugation of the senses. For at one time 
there were many Brethren who kept no guard over the avenues of the senses. 
The Master said to the elder Ananda, “ I must lidiuomsh these Brethren,” and 
owing to their want of self-restraint he called together the assembly of the 
Brethren, and seated in the middle of a richly-adorned couch he thus addressed 
them : “ Brethren, it is not right that a Brother under the influence of jiersonal 
beauty should set his affections on mental or physical attributes, for should he 
die at such a moment, he is re-bom in bell and the like evil states; therefore set 
not your aftections on material forms and the lika A Brother ought not to feed 
his mind on mental and physical attributes. They who do so even in this 
present oonditiun of things are utterly ruined. Therefore it is gtxxl, Brethren, 
that the eye of the senses should be touched with a red-hot iron pin.” And here 
he gave other details, adding, “ There is a time for you to regard beauty, and a 
time to disregard it ; at the time of regarding it, regaid it not under the influence 
of what is agreeable, but of what is disogr^ble. Thus will ye not fall away 
from your i>roper sphere. >\’hat then is this sphere of yours i Even the four 
earnest meditations, the holy eight-fold iiath, the nine transoendent conditions. 
If ye walk in this your proper domain, M&ra will not find an entrance, but if ye 
are subject to passion and regard thinm under the influeuoe of |)ersooal beauty, 
like the jackal Pntimaiisa, ye will faU away from your true sphere,” and with 
these woi^ he related a story of the past. 


Onoe upon a time in the reign of Brahmadatta, king of Benares, many 
hundreds of wild goats dwelt in a mountain-cave in a wooded district on 


> See B. Morris, Folk-Lore Jotumai, iii. 71. 
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the slopes of the Himalayas. Not fai* from their place of abode a jackal 
named Putimansa with his wife Vein lived in a cave. One day as he was 
ranging about with his wife, he spied those goats and thought, “ I must 
find some means to ejit the 6esh of these goats,” and by some device he 
killed a single goat. Both he and his wife by feeding on goat’s flesh 
waxed strong and gross of liody. Gradually the goats diminished in 
number. [533] Amongst them was a wise she^goat named Meluin&tft. 
The jackal though skilful in devices could not kill her, and taking counsel 
with his wife he said, “ My dear, all the goats have died out. We must 
devise how to eat this she-goat. Now here is my plan. You art' to go by 
yourself, and become friendly with her, and when confidence has sprung 
up between you, I will lie down and pretend to be dead. Then you are 
draw nigh to the goat and say, ‘ My dear, my husband is dead and I am 
desolate ; except you I have no fiiend ; come, let us weep and lament, 
and bury his body.’ And with these words come and bring her with you. 
Then I will spring up and kill her by a bite in the neck.” She readily 
agree<l and after making friends with the goat, when cmifidence was 
established, she addressed her in the words suggested by her husband. 
The goat replied, “ My dear, all my kinsfolk have been oaten by your 
husband. I am afraid ; I cannot come.” “ Do not be afraid ; what harm 
can the dead do yoiil” “Your husband is cruelly-minded ; 1 am afraid.” 
But afterwards being repeatedly im|K)rtuned the goat tho\ight, “ He 
certainly must be dead,” and consented to go with her. But on her way 
there she thought, “ Who knows what will happen ?” and l>eing suspicious 
she made the she-jackal go in front, keeping a sharp look out ft»r the jackal. 
He heard the sound of their steps and thought, “ Here comes the goat,” 
and put up his head and rolling his eyes looked about him. The goat on 
seeing him do this said, “This wicked wretch wants to take me in and kill 
me ; he lies there making a pretence of being dead,” and she turned 
about and fled. When the she-jackal asked why she ran away, the goat 
gave the reason and spoke the first stanza ; 

[534] Why thus does Pntimaiisa stare i 
His look misliketh me; 

Of such a friend one should liewarc, 

And far away should flee. 

With these words she turned about and made straight for her own 
abode. And the she-jackal failing to stop her was enraged with her, and 
went to her husband and sat down lamenting. Then the jackal rebuking 
her B]>oke the second stanza : 

Vml, my wife, seems dull of wit, 

To boast of friends that she has made ; 

Left in the lurch she <»n but sit 
And grieve, by Mela's art betrayed. 
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On hearing this the she-jackal spoke the third stanza : 

You too, lord, were hardly wise, 

And, fooljsb creature, raised jour head, 
Staring about with open eyes, 

Though feigning to be dead. 


At fitting times they that are wise 
Know when to ope or close their eyes. 
Who look at the wrong moment, will. 
Like Potimafisa, suffer ill. 

This stanza was inspired by Perfect Wisdom. 


[535] But the she-jackal comforted Putimahsa and said, My lord, do 
not vex yourself, I will find a way to bring her here again, and when she 
comes, be on your guard and catch her.^* Then she sought the goat and 
said, “ My friend, your coming proved of service to us ; for as soon as you 
appeared, my lord recovered consciousness, and he is now alive. Come 
and have friendly speech with him,” and so saying she spoke the fifth 
stanza : 


Our former friendship, goat, once more revive. 

And come with well-nlled bowl to us, I pray. 

My lord I took for dead is still alive. 

With kindly greeting visit him to-day. 

The goat thought, “ This wicked wretch wants to take me in. 1 must 
not act like an open foe ; 1 will find means to deceive her,” and she spoke 
the sixth stanza : 


Our former friendship to revive, 

A well-filled bowl 1 gladly give ; 

With a big escort I shall come ; 

To feast us well, go hasten home. 

Then the she-jackal inquired about her followers, and spoke the seventh 
stanza : 


What kind of escort will you bring. 

That I am bid to feast you well? 

The names of all rememb^ng 
To UH, I pray you, truly tdl. 

The goat spoke the eighth stanza and said ; 

Hounds^ grey and tan, four-eyed one too, 

With JamWk form my eeoort true : 

Oo hurry home, and quick itrepare 
For all abundance of good fare. 

* Mafiya and Piagiya probably to the odour of the dogs; Oatuiakiha is one 
of Tasaa's doge ih the Blgveda; Jambuka ie a epirit in the train of Skanda. 
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[636] “Each of these/’ she added, “is acoom|w.iu©d by live hundred 
dogs: so I shall appear with a guard of two thousand dogs. II they 
should not find food, they will kill and eat you and your mate.” On 
hearing this the she jackal was so frightened that she thought, “ I have 
had quite enough of her coming to us ; I will find means to stop her from 
coming/’ and she spoke the ninth stanza : 

Don’t leave your house, or else I fear 

Your goods will all soon disappear : 

I’ll take your greeting to luy lord ; 

Don’t stir ; nay, not another word ’ 

With these words she ran in great haste, as for her life, and taking 
her lord with her, fled away. And they never durst come back to that 
spot. 


The Master here ended his lesson and identified the Hirth : In those days 
I was the divinity that dwelt there in an old forest tree.” 


No. 488. 


TITTIBA-jATAKAh 


“TAy hannUtt oftpring^" ate. — This story the Master, while dwelhng at 
Vulture Peak, told oonoemmg the going about of Devadatta to slay him. It 
was at this time that they started a discussion in the Hall of Truth, saving, 
^'Alas! Sint, how shameless and base was Devadatta. Joining himself to 
Ajatssattu, be formed a plot to kill the excellent and supreme Buddha, by the 
suboraing of ardien, the hurling of a rock, and the letting loose of Na}agiri.” 
The Mairter came and inquired of the Brethren what they were discussing in 
their assembly, and on being told what it was said, [5371 “ Not only now, but 
fonnerly toex Usvadatta went about to kill me, but now he cannot so much as 
frighten me,” and be related an old-world legend. 


Once upon a time in the reign of Brabmadatta, king of Benares, a 
world-renowned profeosor at Benares gave instruction in science to five 
himdred yoimg brahmins. One day he tbongbt, “Bo long as I dwell here, 

* See B. Morris, Folk-Lore Joumol, Hi. 74 
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1 meet with hindrances to the religious life, and my pupils are not 
perfected in their studies, T will retire into a forest home on the slopes 
of the Himalayas and carry on my teaching there.” He told his pupils, 
and, bidding thenj bring sesame, husked rice, oil, garments and such like, 
he went into the forest and building a hut of leaves took up his abode 
close by the highway. His pupils too each built a hut for himself. 
Their kinsfolk sent rice and the like, and the natives of the country 
saying, “A famous jirofessor, they say, is living in such and such a place 
in the forest, and giving lessons in science,” brought presents of rice, and 
the foresters also offered their gifts, while a certain man gave a milch cow 
and a calf, to supply them with milk. Now' a lizard along with her two 
young ones came to dw'ell in the hut of the teacher, and a lion and a tiger 
ministered to him. A partridge too constantly resided there, and from 
hearing their master teach sacred texts to his pupils, the jwirtridge got to 
know three Vediis. And the young brahmins became very friendly with 
the bird. By and bye before the youths had attained to proficiency in the 
sciences, their master died. His pupils had his l)ody burnt, set up a tope 
of sand over his ashes, and with weeping and lamentation adorned it with 
all manner of flowers. So the partridge asked them why they wept 
“Our master,” they replied, “has died while our studies are still in- 
complete.” “ If this is so, do not l>e distressed : I will teach you science,” 
“ How do you know it 1 “ “I used to listen to your master, while he 
was te.aching you, and got up three Vedas by heart” “Then do you 
inipari to us what you have learned by heart.” [538] The partridge said, 
“Well, listen,” and he ex{K)unded knotty points to them, as easily as one 
lets down a stream from a mountain height. The young bi-ahmins were 
highly delighted and acquired science from the learned partridge. And 
the bird 8 U) 0 tl in the place of the far-famed teacher, and gave lectures in 
science. The youths made him a golden cage and fastening an awning 
over it, they served him with honey and parched grain in a golden dish 
and presenting him wutb divers coloured flowers, they paid great honour 
to the bird. It was blazed abroad throughout all India that a partridge in 
a fowst was instructing five hundred young brahmins in sacred texts. At 
that time men proclaimed a high festival — it was like a gathering together 
of the people on a mountain top. The parents of the youths sent a 
message for their sons to come and see the festival. They told the 
partridge, and entrusting the learned bird and all the hermitage to the 
car© of the lizard, they left for their several cities. At that moment an 
ill-conditioned* wicked ascetic wandering about hither and thither came to 
this SfK>t. The lizard on seeing him entered into friendly talk with him, 

^ The reading is doubtful. Another reeding ie nikkarui^ko, “pitiless** ; Morris tor 
nigjiahJw suggests nigtinfho^ “naked ascetic’*. 
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saying, “ In such and such a place you will tiiid rice, oil and such like ; 
boil some rice and enjoy yourself,” and so saying ho went off in quest of 
his own food- Early in the morning the wretch boiled his rice, and killed 
and ate the two young lizards, making a dainty dish of them. At midday 
he killed and ate the learned partridge and the calf, and in the evening 
sooner did he see the cow had come home than he killed her too and at<' 
the flesh. Then he lay down grunting at the foot of a tree and fell aslm-p. 
In the evening the lizard came back and rniHsing her young ones went 
about looking for them. A iree-apriU' obstTviiig the li/.ard all of a tnmihie 
because she could not find her young ones, by an exerciHe of divine power 
stood in the hollow of the trunk of the tree and said, “(Jease tnunbling, 
lizard : yotir young ones and the partruigi* and the calf and cow have been 
killed by this wicked fellow’. Give him u bit<‘ in the neek, ami so hung 
about Ids death,” And thus talking with the lizard tiie (h ity spoke tin 
first stanza : 

ir»3U] Thy harmlosa offspring ho did eat, 

Though thou didst nee in jdent^ gi\‘' 

Thy teeth make in his tlc.-sh to m<M*l, 

Nor lot the wretch escajH' alne. 

Thtrn the lizard repeated two stanzas : 

Filth doth his groody soul, like nuT>M'’s garb, he, .smear, 

His |)erson all is pr<x>f again.st my f.uig.s, ! fear 

Flaws by the ba.se nigrate are (‘viTVwlien* espied. 

Not by the gift of w<irld.s c.an he he sat ism*. 1 

Tile lizard so sj^ying Uiought, ‘'T:-. >■’''* ' ^‘* 

.lie. Vi save lie/ own .lie siie liee i' '• ” 

'••rv lJ*ien(liv terms wntii llie nariridg* 

and see the partridge, and muiHrliiiicH im parireig-' v t nt uni f!ing!i* ' f 

h«aw to them. Toxlay the lion sai<l to the tiger, “ it is a long time sime 

we saw the partridge ; it must be seven or eight days • go and bring back 
news of him.” The tiger readily assent^td, and he arrived at the piaw* the 
very moment that the lizard had run away, and found the vile wretch 
sleeping. In his matted locks were to be seen some* feathers of the 
t»rtridge, [540] and close by appeared the Ixmes of the cow and calf. 
King tiger seeing all this and missing the partridge from his golden cage 
thought, These creatures must have been killed by this wicked fellow, 
and he roused him by a kick. At the sight of the tiger the man was 

terribly frightened. Then the tiger asked. “ Did you kill and eat these 

creatures r’ “I neither killed nor ate then. ” “Vile wretch, if you did 
not kill them, tell me who else would 'i And if you »lo not Udl me, you 
are a dead man!” Frightened for his life he said, “ Ves, sir, I did kill 
and eat the young lizards and the cow and the calf, but I did not kill the 
J. Hi. I# 
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partridge.'' And though he proteeted much, the tiger did not believe him 
but oaked, ** Whence did you come here I" “My lord, I hawked about 
merchant’s wares for a living in the K&lihga countiy, and after trying one 
thing and another I have come here.” But when the man had told him 
everything that he had done, the tiger said, “You wicked fellow, if you 
did not kill the partridge, who else could have done sol Come, I shall 
bring you before the lion, the king of beasts.” So the tiger went off, 
di'iving the man before him. When the lion saw the tiger bringing the 
man with him, putting it in the form of a question he spoke the fourtli. 
stanza : 


Why thus in haste, Sub&bub art thou here, 

And why with thee does this good youth appear? 

What need for urgency is here, I pray? 

Quick, tell me truly and without delay. 

[541] On hearing this the tiger spoke the fifth stanza: 

The partridge, Sire, our very worthy friend, 

1 doubt, to-day baa come to a bad end: 

This fellow’s Aiitooedenta make me fear 
We may ill news of our good partridge hear. 

Then the lion spoke the sixth stanza : 

What may the fellow’s anteoedents bo, 

And what the sins that he confessed to thee, 

To make thee doubt that some misfortune may 
Have fallen on the learned bird to-day ? 

Then in answer to him king tiger repeated the remaining verses : 

As pedlar thro’ K&lifira land 

Rough roads he travelled, staff in bond ; 

With acrobats be has been found, 

And harmless beast in toils hss bound ; 

With dicers too has often played, 

And snares for little birds tuks li^ ; 

In crowds with cudgel-sticks hss fought, 

And gain by massoring com has sought : 

False to bis vowa in midnij^t fray 
Wounded, be washed the blood away : 

Hia hands he burned thro’ being bold 
To snatch at food too hot to bdd. 

[54S] l^ob was the lifo 1 heard be led, 

Such are the sins upon bis head. 

And since we know the cow ia dead, 

And foathera midst his looks appear, 

I greatly for fiMod partridge foor. 

The lion asked the man, “ Did ycm kill the learned partridge f* “Yea, 
my kord, 1 dfd.” The lion on hearing him iqieok the truth, was oaxioiiB to 


> 8ahlhB(alroi«4m)iathaaamaortlMtieir. €k)mpiana^i^pni,f. It7. 
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let him go, but Idog tigor mid, <<The villain deserves to die/’ and then and 
there vent him with his teeth. Then he dug a pit and threw the body into 
it. [543] The yoong brahmins when they returned home, not finding the 
partridge, with weeping and lamentation left the place. 


The Master ended his lesson saying, “Thus, Brethren, did Dovadatta of old 
too TO about to kill me,” and he identiti^ the Birth ; “ At that time the ascetic 
was J^vadatta, the lis^ Kia&gotamI, the tiger the lion S&riputta, 

the world-renowned teacher Kassapa, and the learned jMirtridgo was myself.” 
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No. 439'. 

CATU-DVAKA-JATAKA. 


[Ij '‘'‘Four gateSy' etc — This story the M.i.ster told at Jutavana, about a 
certain unruly jKirson. The circuinstaiHie.s have U'on already sot forth in the 
first Birth of the Ninth Book^. Here again the Master asked this brother, “Is it 
true, as they say, that you are di.solKidieiit/” “Vos, Sir.” “l/ong ago,” said ho, 
“when by disoli^ieiice you refused to do the bidding of wise men, a razor-wheel 
was given to you.” And he told a story of the past. 


Once upon a time, in the days of the Buddha Kassapa, there dwelt in 
Benares a merchant, wliose wealth was eighty crores of money, having a 
son named Mittavindaka. The mother and father of this lad hud miUued 
upon the First Path, but he was wicked, an unbeliever. 

When by and bye the father was dead and gone, the mother, who in 
his stead managed their pro|)erty, thus said to her son: — “My son, the 
state of man is one hard to attain’; give alms, practise virtue, keep the 
holy day, give ear to the Law.” Then said he, “ Mother, no almsgiving 
or such like for mo ; never name them to me ; as I live, so shall I fare 
hereafter.” On a certain full-moon holy day, as he spoke in this fashion, 
his mother answered, “Son, this day is set apart as a high holy day. 
To-day take upon you the holy day vows ; visit the cloister, and all night 
long listen to the Law, and when you come back I will give you a 
thousand pieces of money.” 

For desire of this money the son consented. As soon as he had broken 
his fast he went to the cloister, and there he spent the day ; but at 

' See Nos. 82, 104, 869; Avadana fatakay iii. 6. (86), .and Peer’s note on p. 187 of 
that book. 

* No. 497, Toi Ui p. 987 of this translation. 

> A mo n g the Ove gatU. 
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flight to the end that not one word of . the Law should reach his ear 
[2j he lay down in a certain place, and fell asleep. On the next day, very 
early in the morning, he washed his face, and went to his own house and 
sat down. 

Now the mother thought within herself, To-day my son after hearing 
the Law will oome back early in the morning, bringing with him the 
Elder who has preached die Law.’* So she made ready gruel, and food 
hard and soft, and prepared a seat, and awaited his coming. When she 
saw her son coming all alone, “Son,” quoth she, “why have you not 
brought the preacher with youf” — “No preacher for me, mother 1” says 
he. “Hero then," quoth the woman, “you drink this gruel” “You 
promised me a thousand pieces, mother,” he says, “ 6r8t give this to me, 
and afterward I will drink.” “ Drink hrst, my son, and then you shall 
have the money.” Quoth he, “No, I will not drink till I get the money.” 
Then his mother laid before him a purse of a thousand pieces. And he 
drank the gruel, took the purse with a thousand pieces, and went about 
his business ; and so thereafter, until in no long time he had gained two 
millions. 

Then it came into his mind that he would provide a ship, and do 
business with it. So he provided a ship, and said to his mother, “ Mother, 
I mean to do business in this ship.” Said she, “You are my only son, 
and in this house there is plenty of wealth; the sea is full of dangers. 
Do not go!” But he said, “Go 1 will, and you cannot prevent me.” 
“ Yes, 1 will prevent you,” she answered, and took hold of his hand ; but 
he thrust her hand away, and struck her down, and in a moment he was 
gone, and under way. 

On the seventh day, for cause of Mittavindaka, the ship stood im- 
movable upon the deep. Lots were cast, and thrice was the lot found in 
the hand of Mittavindaka'. Then they gave him a raft; and saying — 
“ Let not many perish for the sole sake of this one,” they cast him adrift 
upon the deep. In an instant the ship sprang forth with speed over the 
deep. 

And be upon his raft came to a certain island. There in a crystal 
palace he espied four female spirits of the dead. [3] They used to be in 
woe seven days and seven in happiness. In their company he experienced 
bliss divine. Then, when the time came for them to undergo their 
penanoe, said they, “ Master, we are going to leave yon for seven days ; 
while we are gone, bide here, and be not distressed.” So saying th^ 
departed. 

But he, fhll cl longing, agiin embarked upon his nh, and passbg 
over the ooean came to another isle ; there in a palace of silver he saw 
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eight other spirits. In the same way, he saw u|>on another island, sixteen 
in s palsoe all of jewels, and on yet another, thirty-two that were in a 
golden hall. With these, as before, he dwelt in divine blessedness, and 
when they went away to their penance, sailed away once more over the 
ocean; till at last he beheld a city with four gates, surrounded by a 
wall. That, they say, is the Ussada Hell, the place where many l)eings, 
condemned to hell, endure their own deeds : but to Mittavindaka it 
appeared as though a city all beautiful. Thought he, “ 1 will visit yon 
city, and be its king.** So he entered, and there he saw a being in 
torment, supporting a wheel sharp as a razor ; but to Mittavindaka it 
seemed as though that razor- wheel upon his head were a lotus bloom ; 
the five-fold fetters upon his breast seemed as it were a sjdendid and 
rich vesture ; the blood dripping from his head seemed to be tlie )H*rfumed 
powder of red sandal wood ; the sound of groaning was as the sound (»f 
sweetest song. So approaching he said, Ho, man ! l^ong enough you 
have been carrying that flower of lotus; now give it to me ! " He replitnl, 
** My lord, no lotus it is, but a razor-wheel.” “ Ah,” quoth the first, “ so 
you say because you do not wish to give it ” Thought the condemned 
wretch : **My past deeds must be exhausted. No doubt this fellow, like 
me, is here for smiting a mother. Well, I will give him the razor-wheel.” 
Then he said, ^*Here then, take the lotus,” and with those words cast the 
razor-wheel upon his head ; and on his head it fell, crushing it in. In an 
instant [4] Mittavindaka knew that it was a razor wheel, and says he, 
**Take your wheel, take back your wheel !** groaning aloud in his pain ; 
but the other had disappeared. 

At that moment the Bodhisatta with a great following was making a 
round through tiie Ussada Hell, and arrived at that spot. Mittavindaka, 
espying him, cried out, ‘^Lord king of the Gods, this razor-wheel is piercing 
and tearing me like a pestle crushing mustai'd seeds! whut sin have 1 
committedt ** and in asking this question he repeated these two stanziis : 

“ Four gates this iron city hath, where 1 am trapt and caught : 

A rampart girds me round about: what evil have 1 wrought 1 

** Now fast are closed the city gates : this wheel destroycth me : 

Why like a caged bird am I caught? why, Goblin, should it be?” 

Hien the King of the Gk>ds, to explain the matter to him, uttered these 

stansss: 

** An hundred thousand thou, good Sir, didst own, and twenty eke: 

Yet to a friend thou wouldst not lend thine ear, when he would speak, 

** Swift didst thou flee acroes the sea, a perilous thing, I ween ; 

The fbar, the eight, didst visit straight, and with the eight, sixteen, 

** And with sixteen the thirty-two ; and lust didst ever feel : 

See now, the meed of utter greed upon thy heed, this wheel 
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“Who tread the highway of desire, that spacious thoroughfare, 

That highway great, insatiate,— tis theirs this wheel to bear. 

“Who will not sacrifice their wealth, nor to the Path renair. 

Who do not know this should be so, — ’tin theirs this wheel to bear 

[6]“ Ponder the issue of thy deeds, and see 

How great thv wealth, and do not crave to be 
Master of ill-got gains; what friends advise 
Do,— and the wheel shall never come nigh thee.” 

[6] Hearing this, Mittavindaka thought to himself, “ This son of the 
gods has explained exactly what I have done. No doubt he knows also 
the measure of my punishment.” And he repeated the ninth stanza : 

“How long, 0 Goblin, shall this wheel upon my head remain? 

How many thousand years? reveal, nor let me ask in vain!” 

Then the Great Being declared the matter in the tenth stanza : 

“The wheel shall roll, and on shall roll, no saviour shall api>ear, 

Fixt on thy head till thou be dead— 0 Mjttavinda, hear!” 

Thus saying, the Divine Being returned to his own place, and the other 
fell into great misery. 


The Master, having ended this discourNO, identified the Birth:— “At tliiit 
time the unruly Brother was Mittavindaka, and 1 myself was the king of 
the gods,” 


No. 440. 


kanha-jAtaka. 

Behold yon ma>i,” e<c.— This story the Master told at Kapilavatthu, in the 
Banvan Park, about smiling. 

At that time they sav that the Master, wandering afoot with his band of 
Brethren in the Banyan Park at evening time, at a oer^n spot gave a smile. 
Said Elder Ananda, “ What can be the cause, what the reason, that the Blessed 
One should smile? Not without cause do the Tath&gatas smile. I will ask him, 
then.” So with a gesture of obeisanoe he asked of this smile. Then the Master 
■aid to hin^ “ In davs of voi^ Anand^ there was a certain sage, named Kaiiha, 
who on this spot of earth lived, meditative, in meditation his delight; and by 
power of his virtue Sakka’s abode was shaken.” But as this speech about the 
■mile was not quite clear^ at the EldeFs request he told this story of the past. 
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Once upon a timey when Brahmadatta ruled in Benares, there was a 
certain childless Brahmin, having wealth to the amount of eighty crorea, 
who took upon him the vows of virtue, and prayed for a aon ; in the 
womb of this brahmin’s wife was conceived the Bodhisatta, and from 
bis black colour they gave him on his nameday the name of Kanha-kum&ra, 
young Blackie. He at the age of sixteen years, being full of splendour, 
as it were an image of some precious stone, was sent by his father to 
Takkasil&, where he learnt all the liberal arts, and returned again. Then 
his father provided a wife meet for him. And by and bye he came in for 
all his parents’ property. 

Now one day, after inspecting his treasure houses, as he sat on his 
gorgeous divan, he took in his hand a golden plate, and reading upon 
the golden plate these lines inscribed by his kinsmen of former days, “So 
much of the property gained by such an one, so much by another,” thought 
he, “Those who won this wealth are seen no more, but the wealth is 
still seen ; not one of them could take it where he is gone ; we cannot tie 
our wealth in a bundle and take it with us to the next world. St^eing that 
it is connected with the Five Sins, to distribute in alms this vain wealth is 
the better part; seeing that this vain body is connected with much disease, 
to show honour and kindness to the virtuous is the better part; seeing that 
this transient and vain life is but tiunsient, to strive after spiritual insight 
is the better part. Therefore these va^n treasures I will distribute in 
alms, that by so doing I may gain the better part.” So he uprose from 
his seat, and having asked the king’s consent, he gave alms bounteously. 

Up to the seventh day [8] scjeing no diminution in his wealth, ho 
thought, “What is wealth to me? While 1 am yet \mmaatered by old ago, 
I will even now take the ascetic vow, I will cultivate the Faculties and 
the Attainments, I will become destined for Brahma's heaven!” 8o he 
caused all the doors of his dwelling to be set ojien, and bade them take 
it all as freely given ; and spuming it as a thing unclean, ho forsook 
nil desire of the eyes, and amid the lamentations and tears of a great 
multitude, went forth from the city, even unto the Himalaya region. 
There he embraced the solitary life ; and seeking out for a pleasant place 
to dwell in, he found this place, and there he resolved to dwell; and 
choosing a gourd tree for his place of feeding, there he did abide, and 
lived at the root of that tree; lodging never within a village he became 
a dweller in the woods, never a hut of leaves he made, but abode at the 
foot of this tree, in the open air, sitting ever, or if he desired to lie, 
upon the ground, not a pestle but only teeth to grind his food 
^th, eating only things uncooked by the fire, and never even a grain in 
the husk passed his lips, ea ting once in the day, and at one sitting. On 
the ground, as though he were one with' the four elements, he lived, 
1 Le. he had BO mors fesUng than theas. 
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iftking upon liiiu Uie attcotic virtues In that Birth the Bodhiaatta, bm w 
learn, had very few wants. 

Thus ere long he attained the Faculties and the Attainments, and live( 
in that spot in the ecstasy of ecstatic meditation. For wild fruits he wen 
no further afield ; when fruit grew upon the tree, he ate the fruit ; ii 
time of flowers, he ate flowers; when the leaves grew, he ate leaves 
when leaves there were none, he ate the bark of trees. Thus in thi 
highest contentment he lived a long time in that place. As in th( 
morning he used to pick up the fruits of that tree, never once ever 
did he from greediness rise up and pick fruit in any other place Ir 
the place where he sat, he stretched out his hand, and gathered all tbe 
fniit there was within the handsweep ; these he would eat as they came, 
making no distinction between nice and nasty. As he continued to take 
pleasui'e in this, by the power of his virtue the yellowstone throne of 
8akka grew hot. (This throne, they say, grows hot when Sakka’s life 
draws towards its end, or when his merit is exhausted and worked out, 
[9] or when some mighty Being prays, or through the efficacy of virtue in 
priests or brahmins full of potency*.) 

Then Sakka thought, ** Who is it would dislodge me now!*’ Surveying 
all around, he saw, living in a forest, in a certain spot^ the sage Kanha, 
picking up fruit, and knew that yonder was the sage of dread austerity, 
all sense subdued ; “ To him will I go,” thought he, I will cause him to 
proclaim the Law in trumpet tones, and having heard the preaching that 
gives peace, I will satisfy him with a boon, and make his tree bear fruit 
unceasingly, and then I will return hither.” Then by his mighty power 
quickly descending, and taking his stand at the root of that tree behind 
the sage, he said, by way of testing whether or no the sage would In* 
angry at mention of his ugliness, the first stanza : 

Behold yon man, all black of hue, that dwells on this black smt. 

Black is the meat that be doth eat^my spirit likes him notl” 

Swart Kanha heard him. ** Who is it speaks to me t — ” by his divine 
insight he perceived that it was Sakka ; and without turning, replied with 
the seoond stanza : 

**Though black of hue, a brahmin true at heart, 0 Sakka. see : 

Not by the skin, but if he sin, then black a man must be.” 

^ See Ghildere, p. 1S8 a. Theee thirteen asoetie piaetioes inolude liviiif under s 
tree, living alone, living in the forest, ileepiiig in a idtting posture, msntioDad thready 
in tbe text. 

* Tbs foUoving is a eurioua parallel to this idea about Indra's tbxoiis: **Tbe 
kings bed a baiitags at that tiine. Wben they did not know bow to spUt Jiutioe 
properly, the Jadgement seat would begin to kick, and the king's neck would take 
a twist when be did not do jnetiee as be ought” CempbelTo PopmUar Tekt o/ tkt Wnt 

SighUtndif ii. p. IflO. 
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And then, after this, haviug explained in their several kinds and 
blamed the sins which make black such beings, and praised the goodness 
of virtue, [10] he discoursed to Sakka, and it was as though he made 
the moon to rise in the sky. Sakka at the hearing of his discourse, 
charmed and delighted, offered the Great Being a boon, and repeated 
the third stanxa : 

“Fair spoken, brahmin, noblv put, most excellently said . 

Choose what you will — as bids your heart, so let your choice Ije made.'’ 

Hearing this the Great Being thought thus within himself. '*1 know 
how it must be. He wished to test me, and see should 1 be wroth at 
mention of my ugliness ; therefore he abused the colour of my skin, my 
food, my place of dwelling ; perceiving that I was not angry, he is pleasetl, 
and offers me a boon ; no doubt he thinks that 1 practise this manner of 
life through a desire for the power of Sakka or of Brahma ; and now, to 
make him certain, I must choose these four boons ; that 1 may be calm, 
that I may have within me no hatred or malice against my neighbour, 
and that I may have no greed for my neighbour’s glory or lust towards 
my neighbour.” Thus pondering, to resolve the doubt of Sakka, the sage 
uttered the fourth stanza, claiming these four Ikioiis : 

“Sakka, the lord of all the world, a choice of blcHsings gave. 

From malice, hatred, covetise, deliverance 1 would have, 

And to be free from every lust ; tbeso blessings four I crave.” 

[11] Hereupon thought Sakka: ‘‘The sage Kanha, in choosing his 
boon, has chosen four most blameless blessings. Now I will ask him what 
is good or bad with these four things.” And he asked the question 
by repeating the fifth stanza : 

*‘In lust, in hatred, covetise, in malice, brahmin, say 
What evil thing dost thou behold ? this answer me, I pray.” 

**Hear then,” replied the Great Being, and gave utterance to four 

stanzas : 

‘‘Because hatred, of ill-will bred, aye grows from small to great, 

Is ever frill of bitterness, therefore I want no hate. 

"’Tie ever thus with wicked men: first word, then touch we see, 

Next fist, then stafi^ and last of all the swordstroke flashing free: 

Wbm malice is, there follows hate — no malice then for me. 

“When m e ii speed egged on by greed, fraud and deceit arise, 

And swift pursuit of savage loot — tb^fore, no covetise. 

“ Firm are the fetters bound by lust, that thrives abundantly 
Within the heart, for bitter smart— no lusting then for me.” 

[13] Sakka, hiz qneationz thus solved, replied, “Wise Ka^ by you 
sweetly are my questions answered, with a Buddha's skill i well pleased 
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with you am 1; now chooee another boon'*: and he repeated the tenth 
stanza: 

**Fair H}X)ken, brahmin, nobly put, moat excellently said: 

Choose what you will— as bids your heart, so let your choice be made.” 

Instantly the Bodhisatta repeated a stanza: 

“0 Salcka, lord of all the world, a boon thou didst me cry. 

Where in the woods I ever dwell, where all alone dwell I, 

Grant no disease may mar my peace, or break my ecstasy.” 

On hearing this, thought Sakka, “Wise Ranha, in choosing a boon, 
chooses no thing connected with food; all he chooses bears upon the 
ascetic life.” Delighted ever more and more, he added thereto yet another 
boon and recited another stanza : 

“Fair HjK)keu, brahmin, nobly put, most excellently said: 

Choose what you will — as bids your heart, so let your choice be made.” 

And the Bodhisatta, in stating of his boon, declared the law in the 
concluding stanza . 

[14 j “0 Sakka, lord of all the world, a choice thou bidst declare: 

No creature 1 k 5 aught harmed for me, 0 Sukkii, anywhere, 

Neither in body nor in mind: tins, Sakka, is my prayer*.” 

Thus the Gi'eut Being, on six occasions making choice of a boon, chose 
only that which pertained to the life of Renunciation. Well knew 
he that the body is diseased, and not Sakka can do away the disease 
of It ; not with Sakka lies it to cleanse living beings in the Three Gates* ; 
albeit so, he made his choice to the end that he might declare the law to 
him. And Sakka made that tree bear fruit perennially, and saluting him 
by touching his head with joined hands*, he said, “Dwell here ever free 
from disease,” and went to his own place. But the Bodhisatta, never 
breaking his ecstasy, became destined for Brahma’s world. 


This lesson ended, the Master said, “ This, Anandi^ is the place where I dwelt 
aforetime,” and thus identified the Birth : “ At that time Anuruddha was Sakka, 
and for myself, 1 was Ka^iha the Wiee.” 


* Theee Unas ooeor in MiUnda^ p. 584. 

* or Body, Bpeeeb, Mind: the three gates throogdi whioh eril enters. 

* Resding patitfhupetpd, end in line 12 vfddhidhaamaii. 
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CATU-POSATHIKA-JATAKA. 
This Birth will l>e describod in the Punnaka Birth ’. 


No. 442. 

SANKHA-JATAKA. 


[16]* “0 learned brahmin” etc . — This story the Master told in Jetavana, 

about the giving of all the requisites. 

At S&vatthi, it is said, a cerUun lay brother having heard the Tatli&gata’s 
discourse, being pleased at heart, gave an invitation for the morrow ; at hm 
door he set up a pavilion, richly dicht, and sent to say that it was time. The 
Master came attended by five hundred Brethren, and s/it in the gorgeous seat 
api>ointed for him. The layman, having made ru:h presents to the couqiany of 
Brethren headed b^ the Buddha, bade them again for the morrow ; and so f(»r 
seven days he invited them, and oflere<l gifts, and on the seventh gave them 
all a Brother’s requisites. In this presentation ho oflorwl a sjiocial gift of shoos. 
The jiair of shoes ofl’ered to the Buddha wei'c worth a thousand pieces of 
money, those offered to the two Chief Disciples '* wcn^ worth five hundred, and 
shoos to the value of an hundred wore given to each of the five hundre<l Brothion 
who remained. And after this presentation made of all that the Brethren need, 
he sat down before the Blessed One, along w'lth his conqiany. Then the Master 
returned thanks in a voice of much sweetness : “ Layman, most munificent is 
thy gift ; be ioyful. In olden days, ere the Buddha came into the world, there 
were those who by giving one jiair of shoes to a Pacceka Buddha, in consequence 
of that gift found a refuge on the sea where refuge there is muie ; and thou h<ist 
pven to the whole of Buddha’s comfiany all that a Brother can neod—how can 
it be, but that thy gift of shoes should prrjve a refuge to thee?” and at his 
request, he told a stoiyr of the post. 


Once upon a time, this Benares was named Molini. While Brahma- 
datta reigned in Molini as king, a certain brahmin Bankha, rich, of grent 
wealth, had built almshalls in six pluces, one at each of the four city 
gates, one in the midst of it, one by his own door. Daily he gave in alms 
six hundred thousand pieces of money, and to wayfarers and beggars he 
did much bounty, 

* No suefa title ooenre in the collection, nor in Waetergaard’s Catalogne. 

* m^ptints on this page should be ooirected : line 10 pancaeata^ghamikd, 13 parik- 
kkSradSnamt 14 Afuippaime, 

* Siripntta and IfoggsUina. 
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One day he tliouglit to liituseif, ** My store of weiiitii once gone, 1 shall 
have nothing to give. Whiles it is still unexhausted I will take ship, and 
sail for the Gold Country’, whence I will bring back wealth.” So he 
caused a ship to be built ; filled it with merchandise ; and said he, as he 
bade farewell to wife and child, [16] ** Until I come again, see that you 
make no stay in distributing of alms.” This said, he took up his sunshade, 
donned his shoes, and with his servants al>out him, setting his face 
towards the seaport, at midday he departed. 

At that moment, a Pacceka Buddha on Mount Oandha>m&dana, medi- 
tating, saw him on his way to get wealth, and thought he, “ A great man 
is journeying to get wealth : will there be aught on the sea to hinder him, 
or not — There will. — If he sees me be will present me with shoes and 
sunshade; and in consequence of this gift of shoes, he will find refuge 
when his vessel is wrecked upon the sea. 1 will help him.” So passing 
through the air, he alighted not far from the traveller, and moved to meet 
him, treading the sand hot as a layer of burning embers in the fierce wind 
and sunshine. ‘^Here,” thought the bmhmin, “is a chance of gaining 
merit ; hero 1 must sow a seed this day.” In high delight he made haste to 
meet and greet him. “Sir,” says he, “be so kind as to come aside from 
the road awhile, under this tree.” Then as the man came in beneath the 
tree, he brushed uj) the sand for hiiu, and spread his upper robe, and 
made him sit down ; with water perfumed and purified he washed his feet, 
anointed him with sweet scented oil ; from his own feet he took off the 
shoes, wiped them clean and anointed them with scented oil, and put 
them on him, and presented him with shoes and sunshade, bidding him 
wear the one, and spread the other overhead as he went his ways. The 
other, to please him, took the gill, and as the brahmin gased upon him for 
the increase of his faith, flew up and went on his way again to Oand- 
ha-m&dana. 

The Bodhiaatta on his part, glad at heart, proceeded to the harbour, 
and took ship. 

When they were come to the high seas, on the seventh day the ship 
sprang a leak, and they could not bale the water clear. All the people in 
fear for their lives made a great outcry, calling each upon his own god*. 
[17] The Great Being chose him one servitor, and anointing all his body 
with oil, ate a mess of powdered sugar with ghee as much as he desired, 
and giving the man to eat also, he dimbed up the mast **In that 
diceotion,” said he, “lies our city”; pointing out the direction, and 
casting off all fear of the fish and turtles, he dived off with the man to a 

> Said to be ths distriet of Barmah and Siam, “the Qoldffi dMCsoMse.*’ See 
Ohilders, p. m 

> Um reader will be reminded of Jonah (L ft). Oompaie also the seene in 
Sraemne* dialogne 
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disUtfioe of more than a hundred and hftj cubits. A multitude of men 
perished ; bat the Great Being, with his servant, b^an to make his way 
over the eea. For seven days he kept on swimming. Even then he 
kept the holy fast day, washing his mouth with the salt water. 

Now at that time a divinity named Mam mekhalk, which by inter- 
pretation is Jewel-Eone, had been commanded by the four lords of the 
world, “ If by shipwreck any ill befall men who have gone to the Three 
Refhges, or are endued with virtue, or who worship their parents, you 
should save them”; and to protect any such, the deity took station upon 
the sea. In her divine power she kept no outlook for seven days, but 
on the seventh day, scanning the sea, she saw the virtuous brahmin Sahkha, 
and thought she, “’Tis now the seventh day since yon man was cast 
into the sea : were he to die, great would be my blame.” So troubled 
at heart the deity filled a golden plate full of all manner of divine meats, 
and hastening wind-swift towards him, came to a stop before him in 
mid-air, saying, “ Seven days, brahmin, hast thou taken no food : eat 
this!” The brahmin looked at her, and replied, “Take thy food away, 
for I am keeping fast.” 

His attendant, who came behind, saw not the deity, but heard only the 
sound ; and thought he, “ The brahmin babbles, raethinks, being of tender 
frame, and from his seven days' fasting, being in pain and in fear oi 
death : I will comfort him.” And he repeated the first stanza : 

“0 learned brahmin, full of sanctity, 

Pupil of many a holy teacher, why 
[18] All out of reason aost vain babbling use. 

When none is here, save me, to make reply ?” 

The brahmin heard, and knowing that be had not seen the deity, be 
said, “Good fellow, ’tis no fear of death; but I have another here to 
converse with me ” ; and he repeated the second stanza : 

“Tis a fair radiant presence, gold-besprent, 

That offers me food for my nourishment, 

AU bravely set upon a plate of gold : 

To her I answer No, with heart content.” 

Then the man repeated the third stanza : 

“ If such a wondrous being one should see, 

A diould ask a blessing hopefully. 

Arise, beseech her, holding up clas|^ bands: 

* Say, art thou human, or a deity V ” 

[19] “Tou say well,” said the brahmin, and asked his question by 
repeatiiig the fourth stann : 

“As thou behi^dest me in kindly way 
Aim! <Tsfce and eat this food* to me dost say, 

1 ask thee, Isdy, ezoeUent in might, 

Art thou a godd^ or a woman, pray 
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Thereupon the deity repeated two stanzas : 

*‘A ffoddees excellent in might am I ; 

And to mid-ooean hitherward did hie, 

Full of compassion and in heart well-pleased, 

For thy sake come in this extremity. 

“Here food, and drink, and place of rest behold. 

Vehicles various and manifold ; 

Thee, Sadkha, I make lord of every thing 
Which for desirable thy heart may hold.” 

On hearing this the Great Being thought it over. “ Here is this deity 
(thought he), in the middle of the ocean, offering me this thing and that 
thing. Why does she wish to offer them to me 1 Is it for any virtuous 
act of mine, or by her own power, she does it? Well, I will ask the 
question.” And he asked it in the words of the seventh stanza : 

“Of all my sacrifice and offering 
Thou art the queen, and thine the governing ; 

*Thou of fair slender waist, thou beauteous-browed : 

What deed of mine hath brought to fhiit this thing?” 

[20] The deity listened to him, thinking, “This brahmin has put hb 
question, I suppose, because he imagines 1 know not what good deed he 
has done. I will just tell him.” So she told him, in the words of the 
eighth stanza ; 

“A solitary, on the burning wav, 

Weary and footsore, thirsty, thou didst stay, 

0 brahmin Safikha, for a gfft of shoou : 

That gift thy Cow of Plenty is this day.” 

When the Great Being heard this, be thought to himself, “ What ! in 
thb impractioable ocean the gift of shoes given by me has become a 
give-all to me ! Ah, lucky was my gift to the Paooeka Buddha !” Then, 
in great contentment, he repeated the ninth stanza : 

“A ship of planks well builded let there be, 

Sped ny fur winds, impervious to the sea ; 

No {Mace b here for other vehicle ; 

Thb very day take me to Molini*.” 

[21] The deity, well pleased at hearing these words, caused a ship to 
Appear, made of the seven things of price ; in length it was eight hundred 
cubits, in width six hundred cubits, twenty fathoms in depth ; it had 
three masts made of sapphire, cordage of gold, silver sails, and of gold 
were also the oars and the rudders. Thb vessel the deity filled with the 
■even preoions things; then embracing the brahmin, set him aboard the 
gtMgeons ship. She did not notice the attendant; howbeit the bndimin 
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gave him a share of his own good fortune; he rejoiced, the deity em- 
braced him also, and set him in the ship. Then she guided the ship to 
the city of Molinl, and having stored all this wealth in the bi'ahmin’s 
house, returned to her place of dwelling. 


The Master, in his Perfect Wisdom, uttered the final stanza : 

^^Sbe pleased, delighted, with a happy cheer, 

A vessel marvellous caused to ap()ear; 

Then, taking Sankha with his serving man. 
To that moat lovely city brought them near.” 


And the brahmin all his life long dwelt at home, distributing bounty 
without end, and observing virtue ; and at the end of his days he with his 
man went to swell the host of heaven. 


[22] When the Master had made an end of this discourse he declared the 
Truths: — now at the conclusion of the I'ruths the layman entered upon the 
First Path : — and he thus identified the Birth ; “At that time Up|>alavajpnft was 
the deity, Ananda was the attendant, and 1 myself was the Brahmin Bankha.” 
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one ssue,” eTc,— This story the Master told in Jetavan^ about a pas- 
sionam m an. This man, alter having become an ascetic, following the dootHne 
which leads to salvation with all its blessings, was unable to oontrm his passion : 
passionate he was, full of resentment; but little said, and he grew angry, flew 
in a passion, was bitter and obstinate. The Master, hearing of his passionate 
behaviour, sent for him and asked, was it true that he was passionate, as rumour 
hod it “Yes, Sir,” replied the man. “Brother,” the BlMter said, “passion 
must be restrained ; such an ill-doer has no place either in this world or the 
next Why dost thou, after embracing the salvation of the Supreme Buddha^ 
who knows not passion, why dost thou show thyself passionate f W im men of 
old, even those who embraced a religion* other than ours, have refrained from 
anger.” And he told him an old-world tale. 


1 Cf. Ansausoeiya'jiUka, Mo. 838, voL iii. (Sammillabb&sini. which is an epithet in 
the first stania here, is a proper name there, p. 64). 

• bSMraSeam ie donbUeee a miipriot for MMrasdsese. 
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Once upon a time, when Brahmndatta wm king of Benares, there was 
in a certain town of K&si a brahmin rich, wealthy, and of great posses- 
sions, but he was childless ; and his wife longed for a son. At that time 
the Bodbisatta, descending from Brahma’s world, was oonoeWed in the 
womb of that lady ; and on his tiame-day they gave him the ^me of 
Bodhi-kumftra, or Wiseman. When he came of age he repaired to 
TakkasiU, where he studied all sciences; and after his home-coming, 
much against his will, his parents found him a damsel to wife from a 
family of the same caste. She too had descended to this world from the 
world of Brahma, and was of surpassing beauty, like a nymph. These 
two were married together, though they neither of them desired it. 
Never had either done any sin, and in the way of passion neither so much 
as cast a look at the other ; never even in sleep had they done the deed of 
kind, so pure were they. 

Now it happened that after a while, when his parents were dead, and 
he had decently disposed of their bodies, the Great Being calling his wife, 
said to her, *‘Now, lady, you [23] take this fortune of eighty crores, and 
live in happiness.” — “Not so, but you, noble Sir.” Said he, “Wealth I 
want none ; 1 shall go to the region of Himalaya, and become a recluse, 
and there find a refuge.” — “Well, noble Sir, is it men only that should 
live the ascetic life?” “No,” said he, “but women also." ‘’Then I will 
not take that which you spew out of your mouth ; for wealth I care no 
more than you, and I, like you, will live a lecluse.” 

“Very good, lady,” said he. And they both distributed a great 
quantity of alms ; and setting forth, in a pleasant spot they made a 
hermitage. There living upon any wild fruits which they could glean, 
they dwelt for ten whole years, yet did not attain to holy ecstasy. 

And after living there in the happiness of the ascetic life for ten years, 
they traversed the country side to get salt and seasoning, and in due 
course came to Benares, where they abode in the royal park. 

Now one day the king, espying the park-keeper who cams with a 
present in his band, said, “We will make merry in our park, therefore 
set it in order”; and when the park was cleansed and made ready, he 
entered it along with a great retinue. At that time these two were 
also sitting in a certain part of the park, spending their time in the Uiss 
ol the religious life. And the king in pawing through the park, perceived 
them both sittiog there; and as his eye fell on Uiis amiable and very 
beautiful lady, be fell in love. Trembling with desire, he determined to 
•ak what she was to the ascetic ; so apprcadiing the Bodbisatta, he put 
the questum to him. “Great king,” he said, “she is nothing to me; she 
only shares my ascetic life, but when 1 lived in the world ahe was my 
wife” On heitfing this the king thought within him, “ So be says she 
is nothing to him but in bis worldly life she was his wife Well, if I 
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•eiie her bj mj sovereign power whet will he do ? I will take her, then/* 
And BO coming near he repeated the first stanza ; 

[24] ** If one seise the large-eyed lady, and oanr her off from you, 

The dear one that aita there amiling, brahmin, what would you do?” 

In answer to this question, the Great Being repeated the second 
stanza: 

**Onoe risen, it never would leave me my life lon^, no, never at all: 

As a storm of rain lays the duat again, quench it while yet it be small.” 

Thus did the Great Being make answer, loud as a lion’s roar. Bnt 
the king, though he heard it, was yet unable for blind folly to master his 
enamoured heart, and gave orders to one of his suite, ** that he should take 
the lady into the palace.” The courtier, obedient, led her away, in spite 
of her complaints and cries that lawlessness and wrong were the world’s 
way. The Bodhisatta, who heard her cries, looked once but looked no 
more. So weeping and wailing she was conveyed to the palace. 

And the King of Benares made no delay in his park, but quickly re- 
turned indoors, and sending for the woman, showed her great honour. 
And she spoke of the worthlessness of such honour, and the sole worth of 
the solitary life. ' The king, finding that by no means could he win her 
mind over, caused her to be placed in a room apart, and began to think, 
^‘Here is an ascetio woman who cares not for all this honour, and yon 
hermit never cast an angry look even when the man led away so beauteous 
a dame ! Deep are the wiles of anchorites ; he will lay a plot doubtless 
and work me some harm. [25] Well, I will return to him, and find out 
why he sits there.” And so unable to keep still, he went into the 
park. 

The Bodhisatta sat stitching his cloak. The king, almost alone, came 
up without sound of footl'all, softly. Without one look at the king, the 
other went on with his sewing. **This fellow,” thought the king, **wili 
not speik to me because be is angry. This ascetic, humbug that he is, 
first roars out, will not let anger arise at all, but if it does, 1 will crush 
it while it is small,’ and then is so obstinate in wrath that he won’t speak 
to me!” With ihu idea the king repeated the third stanza : 

**Toa that were loud in boasting only awhile ago. 

Now dumb for veiy anger there you sit and sew I ” 

When the Great Being heard ibis, be perceived that the king thought 
him silent from anger ; and desirofis to show that he was not influenced by 
anger, repeated the fourth stansa : 

** Ones risen, tt never had left me, it never would leave me at aU: 

As a storm of rain lays the dust again, I quenched it while it was small” 

On hearing these words, the king thought, ” Is it anger of which he 
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speaki, or some other thing! I will ask him.” And he asked the ques- 
tion^ repeating the fifth stanza : 

“What is it that never has left you your life long, never at all! 

As a storm of rain lays the dust again, what quenched you while it was small?” 

[26] Said the other, “Great king, thus anger brings much wretchedness, 
and much ruin; it just began within me, but by cherishing kindly feelings 
I quenched it,” and then he repeated the following stanzas to declare the 
misery of anger. 

“ That without which a man sees clearly, with which he goes blindly ahead, 
Arose within me, but was not left free — anger, on foolishness fed. 

“What causes our foes satisfaction, who wish to bring woes on our head, 
Arose within me, but was not left free — anger, on foolishness fed. 

“That which if it rises within us blinds all to our spiritual good, 

Arose within me, but was not left free — anger, with folly for fo<^. 

“That which, supreme, destroys each great blessing. 

Which makes its dupes forsake each worthy thing, 

Mightv, destructive, with its swarm of fears, — 

Anger — refused to leave me, O great king ! 

“The fire will rise the higher, if the fuel be stirred and turned; 

And because the fire uprises, the fuel itself is burned. 

“And thus in the mind of the foolish, the man who cannot discern, 

From wrangling arises anger, and with it himself will bum. . 

“Whose anger grows like fire with fuel and pass that blaze. 

As the moon in the dark fortnight, so his honour wanes and decays. 

“ He who quiets his anger, like a fire that fuel has none, 

As the moon in the light fortnight, his honour waxes well grown.” 

[27] When the king had listened to the Great Being’s discourse, he 
was well pleased, and bade one of his courtiers lead the woman back ; and 
inrited the passionless recluse to stay with her in that park, in the enjoy- 
ment of their solitary life, and be promised to watch over them and defend 
them as he ought. Then asking pardon, he politely took leave. And they 
two dwelt there. By and bye the woman died, and after her death, the 
roan retamed to the Himalayas, and cultivating the Faculties and the 
Attainments, and causing the Excellences to spring up within him, he 
beoame destined for Brahma’s heaven. 


When the Master had ended his discourse, he declared the Truth^ and 
identified the Birth ;--(now at the conclusion of the Truths the paseioaate 
Brother became established in the fh^ of the Third Path;) — ^**At that time 
Rihula’s mother was the aaoetic lady, Ananda was the king, and I myaeif was 
tbeaaoetio,” 
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KANHAOlPArANA-jATAKA*. 

dayif^ This stor^' the Master told in Jetavana, al>out a certain 
hacksliding brother. The occasion will tie explained under the Kusa Birth*. 
When the Master had enquired whether this report was true, and the inan 
answered that it was true, [ 28 ] he said, “ Brother, wise men in days long gone 
by, before the Buddha had arisen, dvon men who had entered upon an un- 
orthodox religious life, for more than fifty years, walking in holiness without 
caring for it. f^m the scruples of a sensitive nature never told any one that they 
had backslidden ; and why have you, who have embraced such a religion as ours, 
that leads to salvation, and who stand in presence of a venerable Buddha such 
as I am, why have you declared your backsliding before the four kinds of 
disciples? Why do you not preserve your scruples?” Thus saying, he told 
an old-world tale. 


Once upon a time, in the kingdom of Vamsa, reigned in Kosambl* a 
king named Kosambika. At that time there were two hrahmins in a 
certain town, each possessed of eighty crores, and dear friends one of 
the other; who, having perceived the mischief which lies in lust, and 
distributed much goods in almsgiving, both forsook the world, and amid 
the weeping and wailing of many people, departed to Himalaya, and there 
built them an hermitage. There for fifty years they lived as ascetics, 
feeding upon the fruits and roots of the forests where they might chance 
to glean them ; but unto ecstasy they were unable to attain. 

After these fifty years had passed by, they went on pilgrimage through 
the country side to get salt and seasoning, and came to the kingdom of 
Kfisi. In a certain town of this kingdom lived a householder named 
Mandavya, who had been a lay friend in householder days of the ascetic 
Hip&yana. To this Mandavya came our two friends; who when he saw 
them, enraptured, built them a hot of leaves, and provided them both with 
the four necessaries of Ufa Three or four seasons they dwelt there, and 
then taking leave of him proceeded on pilgrimage to Benares, where they 
lived in a cemetery grown over with atimuttaka trees. When Dip&yana 
had remained there as long as he wished, he returned to his old comrade 
again ; Man^vya the other ascetic still dwelt in the same place^ 

* Bee Qriaibloi's 8tpt SutUu Paliei. This story, with tbs first stansa. is brisfly 
gives in the Cmriya-Pitaha, p. 99 f. 

* No. Ml. 

* On the Qinges. 

* In this eonfosii^f tak, Mandavya is tbs name of ons of tbs asostiss and also of 
tbs bonasbolder, Dipiyana is tbs name of tbs other ascetic. 
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Now it happened that one day a robber had committed robbery 
in the town, and was returning from the fact with a quantity of 
spoil. The owners of the house, and the watchmen, aroused, set 
up a cry of “Thief!” and the thief, pursued by these, escaped through 
the sewer, and as he ran swiftly by the cemetery dropt his bundle 
at the door of the ascetic’s hut of leaves. When the owners saw 
this bundle, they cried, “Ah, you rascal! [29] you are a robber by 
night, and in the daytime you go about in the disguise of an ascetic!” 
So, with reviling and blows, they carried him into the presence of the 
king. 

The king made no enquiry, but only said, “Off with him, impale him 
upon a stake!” To the cemetery they took him, and lifted him up on 
a stake of acacia wood; but the stake would not pierce the ascetic’s 
body. Next they brought a nimb stake, but this too would not pierce 
him : then an iron spike, and no more would that pierce his body. The 
ascetic wondered what past deed of his could have caused this, and 
surveyed the past ; then there arose in him the knowledge of former 
existences, and by this as he surveyed the past be saw what he had 
done long ago ; and this it was — the piercing of a fly upon a splinter of 
ebony. 

It is said that in a former existence he had been the, son of a car- 
penter. Once be went to the place where bis father was wont to hew 
trees, and with an ebony splinter pierced a fly as if impaling it. And 
it was just this sin that found him out when he came to that supreme 
moment He perceived that here then was no getting free from sin ; so 
to the king’s men he said, “If you wish to impale me, take a stake of 
ebony wood.” This they did, and spitted him upon it, and leaving a guard 
to watch him they went away. 

The watchmen from a place of concealment observed all that came 
to look upon him. Now Dip&yana, thinking “It is long since I saw my 
comrade the ascetic,” came to find him ; and having heard that he had been 
hanging a whole day impaled by the roadside, he went up to him, and 
stahding on one side, asked what he had done. “Nothing,” quoth he. 
“Oan you guard against ill feeling, or nott” asked the other. “Good 
friend,” said he, “ ueiUier against those who have seised me, nor against 
the king, either, is there any ill feeling in my mind.” — “If that is so, 
the shadow of one so virtuous is delightful to me,” and with these 
words down he sat by the aide of the stake. Then upon his body from 
the body of Mandavya fell gouts of gore; and these as they fell upon 
the gol^ skin, and there dried, became blade ^lota upon it; w|deb 
gave him the name of Ka^ba or Black B^Ayana from thenceforth. And 
he eat there all the nif^t. 

Next day the watchmen went end told the saatter to the king. “ I 
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have acted rashly/* said the king; and with speed he hastened to the 
spot, [30] and asked Dlp&yana what made him sit by the stake. “Great 
king/’ answered he, “I sit here to guard him. But say, what has he 
done, or what left undone, that you treat him ihust” He explained 
that the matter had not been investigated. The other replied, “Gr0at 
king, a king ought to act with circumspection; an idle layman who loves 
pleasure is not good, etc. V’ nnd with other such admonitions he discoursed 
to him. 

When the king found that Mandavya was innocent, he ordered the 
stake to be drawn out. But try as they would, out it would not oome. 
Said Mandavya, “Sire, I have received this dire disgrace for a fault 
done long ago, and it is impossible to draw the stake from my body. 
But if you wish to spare my life, bring a saw, and cut it off flush with 
the skin.” So the king had this done ; and the part of the stake within 
his body remained there. For on that previous occasion they say that 
he took a little piece of diamond, and pierced the fly’s duct, so that it 
did not die then, nor until the proper end of its life ; and' therefore also 
the man did not die, they say. 

The king saluted these ascetics, and craved pardon; and settling 
them both in his park, he looked after them there. And from that 
time Mandavya was called Man^vya with the Peg. And he lived in 
this place near the king ; and Dip&jana, after healing his friend’s wound, 
wont back to his friend Mandavya thb householder. When they saw him 
enter the leaf>hut, they told it to his friend. When he heard it, he was 
delighted; and with wife and child, taking plenty of scents, garlands, 
oil, and sugar, and so forth, he came to the leaf hut ; greeting Diphyana, 
washing and anointing his feet, and giving him to drink, he sat listening 
to the tale of Mandavya of the Peg. Then his son, a young man 
named Yaflfia-datta, was playing with a ball at the end of the covered 
walk. There a snake lived in an ant-hill. The lad’s ball, thrown upon 
the ground, ran into the hole of the ant-hill and fell upon the snake. 
Not knowing this, the lad put his band into the hole. The snake enraged 
bit the boy’s hand ; down he fell in a faint because of the strength of the 
snake’s poison. [31] Thereupon his parents, finding their son snake- 
bitten, lifted him up and took him to the ascetic; laying him at the 
««oetic’s feet, they said, “ Sir, religious people know simples and charms ; 
please cure our son.” — “ I know no simples ; I do not ply the physician’s 
trade. You are a man of religion. Have pity then, Sir, upon this 
lad, and do the Act of Truth.” “Good,” said the ascetic, “ an Act of 
Truth I will do.” And laying hands upon the head of Yallfla^tta, 
he recited the first slansa: — 

* 8osvot.Ui.,p.70. 
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“ Seven days serene in heart 
Pure I lived, desiring merit; 

Since then, for fifty years apart, 

Self-absorbed, I do declare it, 

Here, unwillingly, I live: 

May this truth a blessing give: 

Poison baulked, the lad revive!” 

No sooner done this Act of Truth, out from the chest of Yafifia-datta 
the poison came, and sank into the ground. The lad opened his eyes, 
and with a look at his parents, cried “Mother!” then turned over, and 
lay still. Then Black Dipayana said to the father, “See, I have used 
my power ; now is the time to use yours.” He answered, “So will I do 
an Act of Truth”; and laying a hand upon his son’s breast, he I'epeated 
the second stanza: 


“If for mfts I cared no jot, 

All ^ance comers entertaining, 

[32] Yet still the good and wise knew not 
I was my true self restraining; 

If unwillingly I give, 

May this truth a blessing give. 

Poison baulked, the lad revive!” 

After the doing o^ this Act of Truth, out from his back came the 
poison, and sank into the ground. The lad sat up, but could not stand. 
Then the father said to the mother, “ Lady, I have used my power ; now 
it is yours by an Act of Truth to cause your son to arise and walk.” 
Said she, “ I too have a Truth to tell, but in your presence I cannot 
declare it.” “Lady,” quoth he, “by all and any means make my son 
whole.” She answered, “Very well,” and her Act of Tinth is given in 
the third stanza : 


“ The serpent that bit thee to-day 
In yonder hole, my son. 

And this thy father, are, I say. 

In my inaifference, one: 

May this Truth a blessing ^ve: 

Poison baulked, the lad revive!” 

[33] No sooner done was this Act of Truth, than all the poison fell 
and sank into the ground ; and Yafina-datta, rising with all his body 
purged of the poison, began to play. When the son had in this way 
risen up, Maiidavya asked what was in Dip&yana’s mind by the fourth 
stanza : 


“They leave the world who are serene, subdued, 
Save Kapha, all in no unwilling mood ; 

What makes thee shrink, Dlp&yana, and why 
Unwilling walk the j»ath of sanctity?” 

To answer this, the other repeated the fifth stanza : 
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He leaves the world, and then again turns back ; 

‘An idiot, a fool!’ so might one think:— 

Tis this that makes me shrink, 

Thus walk I holy, though the wish I lack, 

The cause why I do well, is this — 

* Praised of the wise the good man’s dwelling is.” 

Thus having explained his own thought, he nskoil Mandavya yet again 
in the sixth stanza : 

[34] “This thy house was like a mere‘s, 

Food and dnuk in store supplying: 

Sag^ travellers, brahniiiiH here 
Thirst and hunger satisfying. 

Didst thou fear some s< andal, still 
Giving, yet against thy will?” 

Then Mandavya explained his thoughts by the seventh stanza : 

“Sire and grandsire holy wert*, 

Lords of gifts most free in giving ; 

And I followed with all care 
Our ancestral way of living ; 

Lest degenerate 1 should be 
I gave gifts unwillingly.” 

After saying this, Mandavya asked his wife a (juestion in the words of 
the eighth stanza ; 

[3r)] “ When, a young girl, with undeve’ 'jHxl sense, 

I brought thee f < ni thy luune to be niy wife, 

Thou didst not tell me thy indifference, 

How without love thoii hvedst all th;* life. 

Then why, O fair-liniljed lady, didst thou stay 
And live with me in this unloving way?” 

And she replied to him by repeating the ninth stanza : 

“Tis not the custom in this family 

For wedded wife to take a newer mate, 

Xor ever has lieen ; and this custom I 
Wouhl keep, lest I be called degeni*ratc 
Twas fear of such re|K)rt that l>ade mo stay 
And live with thee in this unloving way.” 

[36] But when this was said, a thought passed through her mind — 

“ My secret is told to my husband, the secret never told before ! He will 
angiy with me ; I will crave pardon in ^he presence of this ascetic, our 
con6dant.” And to this end she repeated the tenth stanza : 

“ Now I have siK»ken what should be unsaid : 

For oiu* son’s sake may it Ixi pardoned. 

Stronger than parents’ love is nothing here ; 

Our yanua-datta lives, who was but dead!” 

' Or, Praised of the wiai* and good religion ie. 

^ The word maypoteibly mean public^hotuf : either is a ‘drinking place' 
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“ Ariie, liwly," Man^vya, “ T forgive yon. Henoeforth do not 
lie hard to me; I will never grieve yon.^ And the Bodhiaatta Mid, 
addi'esaing Mandavya, **In gathering ill-gotten gaina, and in diabelieving 
that when you give liberally, the deed ia a seed that bringa fruit, in thi^ 
you have done wrong. For the future believe in the merit of gifta, and 
give them.” This the other promiaed, and in hia turn laid to the Bodln 
aatta, Sir, you have yotiraelf done wrong in accepting our giita when 
walking the path of holineaa againat your will. Now in order that youi 
deeda may bear abundant fruit, do you for the future walk in holineM 
with a tranquil heart and pure, full of eoatatic joy.” Then they took 
leave of the Great Being and departed. ^ 

From that time forwaixi the wife loved her huaband ; Maiidavya with 
ttanquil heart gave gifta with faith; the Bodhiaatta, diapelling hia 
unwillingneaa, cultivated the eoatatic Faculty, and became deatined for* 
Brahma*a heaven. 


This diaoourae ended, the Maater declared the Trutha : (now nt tbr 
concluaion of the Truths the backslider was established in the fruit of the Fiixt 
Path ;) and identified the Birth “ At that time Ananda was Maud^^J^ [3"] 
VisAkni the wife, R&hula the son, S&riputta was Mandavya of the Peg, an(i 
I was myself Black Dlp&yana.” 


No. M5. 
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Who it tht laaH,” afc.— This story the Master told in the Bamboo Grove, 
about Devadatta. One day the Brethren said to him, ** Friend Devadatta, the 
Master is most helpAil to you ! From the Master you received your Orders, 
lesser i\ik1 greater ; you have learnt the Three Baskets, the voice of Buddha ; 
you have caused the Ecstasy to arise within you ; the glocy and gain of the 
Dtisabala* belong to vou.” At this he held up a blade of grass, with the words, 

** I can see no gm that the ascetic Gotama has done me, not even this much ! ” 
They talked it over in the Hall of Truth. When the Ikbster came in, he asked 
what they talked of as they sat together. They told him. Said he, ** Brethren. , 
this is not the hrat time, hut long am as now Devadatta was ungratelbl and 
troaclMUVHis to friends, And ho told mem a tale of olden days. ^ 


Baddhs ; '* hr who possmscs the ten powers.' 
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Onoe apoQ a time a great monarch named Magadha reigned in 
I^agaha. And a merchant of that city brought home for hit son’i wife 
the daughter of some country merchant. But the wat barren. In oourte 

time leM reepeot wat paid to her for thii otute ; they all talked, that 
the might hear, at thus : ** While there it a barren wife in our ton’s 
hontehold, how can the family line be kept upT* At tbit talk kept 
coming to her eart, the taid to herself, **Oh, well, I will protend to 
be with child, and trick them.” So the asked a good old nurse of hert, 
** What it it that women do when they are with child t ” and being 
intiruoted what to do for preserving tiie child', concealed the time of her 
l^urtet ; showed a fancy for tour and strange tastes ; at the time when 
the arms and legs begin to swell, she caused them to beat hands and 
deet and back until they grew swollen ; day by day she bandaged her body 
round with rags and cloths and made it ap{)ear greater ; blackened the 
nipples of her breasts; and save that nurse alone, permitted no other 
to be present at her toilet. Her husband too showed her the attentions 
proper to her state. After nine months had passed in this fashion, she 
declared her wish to return home and bring forth her child in her father's 
house. So taking leave of her husband's patents, she mounted a carriage, 
[38] and with a large number of attendants left Rijagaba behind her, and 
proceeded along the road. 

Now travelling in front of her was a caiavan ; and she always came 
about breakfast time to the place whence that caravan had just gone. 
And one night, a poor woman in that caravan had borne a son under a 
banyan tree ; and thinking tlxat without the caravan she could not get 
uong, but that if she lived she might receive the child, covered him up" 
as he was, and left him lying there, at the foot of the banyan tree. And 
the deity of the tree took care of him ; he was not any ordinary child, 
but the Bodhiutta himself had come into the world in that form. 

At break£ut time the other travellers arrived at the spot. The 
woman, with her nurse, going apart to the shade of the banyan tree 
for her toilet, saw a babe of the colour of gold lying there. By>and- 
bye she called out to the nurse that their object was gained ; unwound 
the bandages from her loins" ; and declared that the babe was her 
own, and that she had just brought him forth. 

The attendants at once raised a tent to seclude her, and in high 
delight sent a letter back to R&jagaha. Her husband’s imrants wrote in 
• 

* In vol. ii. pagu (page 1 of trabslation, note 4) it is suggested that this may be 
a magical rite. It may ; bnt the passage here translated supports a simpler meaning. 
Ths word in both cases is 0 abbhapariknra. Compsie p. 194. 14 below (p. 79 of this 
book). 

* Lit. paiiuni illuvieniqns puerperii. 

’ Lnmbos illnvie pnerperii inqninavit. 
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reply that as the babe was bom, there was no longer need for her to go tc 
her father’s house; let her return. So to K&jagaha she returned at 
once. And they acknowledged the babe : and when the babe came t« 
be named, named him after the place where he was bom, NigrodlV 
Kumara, or Master Banyan. That same day, the daughter-in-law of a 
merchant, on her way home to her father for the birth, brought forth 
a son beneath the branches of a tree ; and him they named Sakha 
Kumara, Master Branch. And on the same day, the wife of a tailor 
in the employ of this merchant bore a son amidst his bits of cloth, 
and him they called Pottika, or Dollie. 

The great merchant sent for these two children, as having been bon* 
on Master Banyan’s birthday, and brought them up with him. 

They all grew up together, and by-and-bye went to Takkasila t , 
complete their education. Both the merchants’ sons had two thousand 
pieces to give their teacher for a fee; [39] Master Banyan provided 
Pottika with an education under his own wing. 

When their education was finished, they took leave of their teaclter. 
and left him, with intent to learn the customs of the country folk , imd 
travelling on and on, in time they came to Benares, and lay down to icfct 
in a temple. It was then the seventh day since the king of Benares hud 
died. Pi'oclaination was made tlirough the city by beat of drum, that on 
the morrow the festal car would be prepared. The three comrades nm’ii 
lying under a tree asleep, when at dawn Pottika awoke, and sitting ii)» 
began to chafe Banyan’s feet. Some cocks were roosting upon that tn < , 
and the cock at the toj) let a dropping fall upon a cock near the bottom’^ 
“ What is that fell upon me?” asked this cock. “ Do not be angry, Sii* 
answered the other, “ I did not mean to do it.” “Oh, so you think niv 
body is a place for your droppings ! You don’t know my importance, that 
is plain ! ” To this said the other, “ Oho, still angry, though I declared 
that I did not mean it ! And what is your importance, pi-ay?” — “ Who- 
ever kills me and eats my fiesh will I'eceive a thousand pieces of monev 
this very morning! Js not that something to be proud of?” “Pooli. 
jK>oli,” quoth the other, “pnuid of a little thing like that! Why, if an) 
one kills me and eats of my fat, he will become a king this very morning 
he that eats tin* middle He.sh, becomes commander-in-chief ; who eats tl)(‘ 
fiesh about the bones, he will be treasurer ! ” 

All this Pottika overheard. “ A thousand pieces — ” thought he. 
“ What is that ? Best to be a king I ” So gently climbing the tree, 
seized the cock that was i-oostiiig atoj), and killed it, and cooked it in tin 
embei*s ; the fat he gave to Banyan, the middle fiesh to Branch, anil 
himself ate the fiesh that was about the bones. When they had eaten, h< 

* In No. 284 (ii. p. 280 of Uiis translation) the episode of the cocks has coujt 
alivady. 
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said, “ Banyan, Sir, to-day you will bo king ; Biunch, Sir, you will iw 
commander-in-chief; and as for me, I'm the treasurer”' They asked 
him how he knew ; he told them. 

So about the time for the first meal of the day, they entered the city 
of Benares. At the house of a certain brahmin they received a meal of 
rice-porridge, with ghee aiul sugar , and then emerging from the city, 
[40] they entered the royal park. 

Banyan lay down upon a slab of stone, tin' other two lay Ix'side it It 
so happened that at the moment they were just sending forth the ceit?- 
monial chariot, with the five symbols of royalty ' in it (The (h'tails of 
this w’ill be given in the Mahajanaka Birth^) In rolled the car, and stop- 
ping, stood ready for them to enter. “Scmie being of great merit must b<* 
present here ! ” thought the chaplain to himself He entered the |>ark, 
and espied the young man ; and tlum removing the cloth from his feet 
he examined the marks ii|)on them. “Why,’ said In', “he is destined 
to be King of all India, let alone Benares!” and he ordered all the gongs 
and cymbals to strike up. 

Banyan awaking threw the cloth from his face, and saw a crowd 
assembled round him ! He turned round and for a moment or two he lay 
still , then arose, and sat with his legs crossed. The chaplain fell upon 
one knee, saying, “Divine being, the kingdom is thine!” “So be it,” 
.said the youth ; the chaplain placed liim upon the heap of precious jewels, 
and sprinkled him to be king. 

Thus made king, he gav<‘ the p<»Ht of (Jomnninder-in-chiel t<j iiis 
friend Branch, and entered the city in great pomp , and Pottika“ went 
with them. 

From that day onward the Groat Being ruled nghteou.sly in Bfiiiares. 

One day the inemoiy of hi.s parents eame into his mind , and address- 
ing Branch, he said, “Sir, it is impossible to live without father and 
mother; take a large company of people, and go fetch them.” But 
Branch refused; “That is not my business, ” said he. Then he Udd 
Pottika to do it. Pottika agreed, and making his way t<» Banyan's 
parents, told them that their son had become a king, and begged them to 
come to him. But they declined, saying that they had |>ower and wealth : 
enough of that, go they woubl not IB* asked Bnuicb’s parents also to 
come, and they too preferred to stay , and w'hen be invited his own, said 
they, “ We live by tailoring; enough, euougii,” and refused like the rest. 

As he faded to hit off tbeii wishes, lie then returned to Benares. 
Thinking that he would rest from the fatigue of the journey in the house 
of the Conimauder iu-cliief, lieforc setung Banyan, he went to that house. 

' Sword, parasol , diadem, slippers, fan. 

No. 539, vol. vi. p. 39. 

' .\fter this jmint he is several tiinen called 
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[41] '^Tell the OommAnder-in-chief/' said be to the door-keeper, **that 
bis comrade Pottika is here.” The man did so. Bat Branch had conceived 
a grudge against him, becaase, quoth he, the man had given his comrade 
Banjan the kingdom instead of himself; so on hearing this message, he 
waxed angry. “Comrade indeed! who is his comrade! A mad base- 
born churl I seize him ! ” So they beat him and kicked him, and 
belaboured him with foot, knee and elbow, then clutching him by the 
throat cast him forth. 

“ Branch,” thought the man, “ gained the post of Commander-in-Chief 
through me, and now he is ungrateful, and roalioious, and has beaten me, 
and cast me forth. But Banyan is a wise man, grateful and good, and to 
him I will go.” So to the king’s door he went, and sent a message to the 
king, that Pottika his comi'ade was waiting at the door. The king asked 
him in, and as he saw him approach, rose up from his seat, and went forth 
to meet him, and greeted him with affection ; he caused him to be shaved 
and oared for, and adorned with all manner of ornaments, then gave him 
rich meats of every sort to eat ; and this done, sat graciously with him, 
and enquired after his parents, who as the other informed him refused to 
come. 

Now Branch thought to himself, “ Pottika will be slandering me in the 
king’s ear, but if I am by, he will not be able to speak”; so he also 
^paired thither. And Pottika, even in his presence, spoke to the king 
saying, “My lord, when I was weary with my journey, 1 went to Branch's 
house, hoping to rest there first and then to visit you. But Branch said, 
* 1 know him not ! ’ and evil entreated me, and haled me forth by the 
neck! Could you believe it!” and with these words, he uttered three 
stanzas of verse: 

“'Who is the mau? 1 know him not! aud the man’s father, who'/ 

Who is the man ?’ so S&kha said .-—Nigrodha, what think you \ 

“Then S&kha’s men at S&kha’s word dealt bufiets on my face. 

And seizing me about the throat forth cast me from toe place. 

“That such a deed in treachery an evil luaii should do! 

An ingrate is a shame, 0 king — and he your conurade, too !" 

[42] On heanng these, Banyan I’ecited four stansas : 

** I know nut, nor have ever heard in speech from any one, 

Any stich ill as this you tell which Sikha now has done. 

“ With me aud SAkha you haro lived ; we both your comrades were ; 

Of ompory among niankitMl you gave us each a share : 

We have by thee got majesty, and uot a doubt is there. 

As when a seed in fire is umI, it bm*us, and cannot grow ; 

Du a good turn to evil men, it [lerishes even sa 

“The grateful, good, aud virtuous, such meu are not os they ; 

In g*»oil soil fmiod% in good men deeds, ore nwer thrown away.” 
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Af Banyan wai reciting these lines, Branch stood still where he was. 
Then the king asked him, “Well, Branch, do you recognise this man 
PottikaT' He was dumb. And the king laid his bidding upon the man 
in the words of the eighth stanza : 

“Seise on this worthless traitor here, whose thoughts so evil be ; 

Spear him ! for I would have him die— his life is nought to me !” 

But Pottika, on hearing this, thought within himself — “ Let not this 
fool die for my sake 1 and uttered the ninth stanza ; 

[43] “ Great Idi^, have mercy ! life once gone is hard to bring again . 

My lord mrgive, and let him live ! 1 unsh the churl no pain.” 

When the king heard this, he forgave Bmnch ; and he wished to bestow 
the place of Oommander-in-cbief upon Pottika, but he would not. Then 
the king gave him the post of Treasurer, and with it went the judgeship 
of all the merchant guilds. Before that no such office had existed, but 
there was this office ever after. And by-and-bye Pottika the Royal 
Treasurer, being blest with sons and with daughters, uttered the last 
stanza for their admonition : 

“With Nigrodha one should dwell ; 

To wait on S&kha is not well. 

Better with Nigrodha death 
Thau with S&kha to draw breath.” 


This discourse ended, the Master said, “ So, Brethren, you see that Devadatta 
was ungrateful before,” and then identified the Birth . “ At that time, Devadatta 
was Sftkha, Xnanda was Pottika, and I myself was Nigrodha.” 


No. 446. 

TAKIULA-JATAKA'. 

“Ao butbi are here.” etc , — This story the Master told at Jetavana about a 
layman who support nis father. 

This man we learn was ro-bom in u needv family After Ins mothers death, 
be used to rise up early in the morning, aiMi prepare the t^ioth-twigs and water 
for cleansing the mouth; then by wuraing for hire or ploughing in the fields, 
he used to mxicure rice gniel, aud thus fed Ins father in a manner suiting 
his station iu life. Said his father to him, “ My son, whatever is to be done 
iudoors and out you do alone. Let me find you a wife, and she shall do the 

‘ This is a variant of a famous story, known as the Uovun Partte. See Olonston, 
TaUt and Fiction*, “The ungimtefol son” (ii. 872); Jacques de Vitry’s Kc- 
empta (Polk Lore Society, IWO), No. 288, with Isbliographical note on p. 2*10. 
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houaehold work for you.” — “ Father,” says he, “ if women come into tlje house 
they will bring no peace of mind for me or for you. Pray do not dmim of hucIi 
a thing ! While you live, I will support you ; [44] and when you jmiss away, 
I shall know what to do.” 

But the father sent for a girl, much against his son’s wish ; and she looked 
after her husband and his father ; but a low creature she was. Now her 
husband was pleased with her, for attending upon his father ; and whatever he 
could find to please her, that he brought and gave her ; and she presented it to 
her father-in-law. And there came a time when the woman thought, “Whatever 
my husband gets, he gives to me, but nothing to his father. It is clear that for 
his father he cares nothing, I must find some way of setting the old man at 
variance with my husband, and then 1 shall get him out of tlic house,” So from 
that time she began to make the water too cold or too hot for him, and the food 
she salted too much or not at all, and the nee she served up all hard or else 
soaking wet; and by this kind <*f thing did all she could to provoke him. Then, 
when he grew angry, she 8colde<l “ Who can wait on an ola ci*eature like this ’’’ 
said she, and stirred up strife. And all over the ground she would spit, and 
then stir up her husband — “ Ijook there !’’ would slie say, “that's your father’s 
doing’ 1 am constantly lagging him not to do this and that, and lie only 
gets angry. Either your father must leave this house, or I Then the hus- 
band answered, “ Lady, you are young, and you can live wliei-e you will ; but 

father is an old man If you don’t like him, you can leave the house ’’ This 
frightened her. She fell at the old man’s feet, and craved pardon. })romising tt* 
do so no more ; and began to care for him as before. 

The worthy layman was so wornoil at first by her going.s-oii that lie omitted 
visiting the Master to hear his discourse; but when she had come to herself 
again, he went. The Master askeil why he had not been to hear his preiiching 
this seven or eight days. The man relatc<l what had hK)H)entsi. “This time,” 
said the Master, “you rcfu.scd to listen to her, and to turn <nit your father ; but 
111 former times you did as slie bade, you took him tn a cemetery, and dug 
him a pit. At tlie time when you >\ere about to kill him 1 was a seven-yoiir- 
old, and I b\ retumntiiig the goodness of parents, held \ou Uick from parricide 
At that time you listened to me; and by tcudmg your father while he lived 
Isjcame destined for jiaradise. 1 admonished you tlien, and warned you not to 
forsake him when you should come into another life ; lor this cause you have 
now refused to do as the woman liade )ou, and your father has not l>eeii killwi 
Thus saying, at the man’s request, he tolii a .story of the jia-st. 


Once ui>on a time, wlieu Brahmadatta was King of Benares, there was 
in a family of a certain village of K^i an only son iiHiiied Vasitthaka. 
[45] This man supported his parents, and after liis mother’s death, he sup- 
ported his father as has been descrilx'd in the introduction. But there is 
this difference. When the woman said, “ Look there ! tliat is your fatlier’s 
doing ! I am constantly begging him not to do this and that, and he only 
gets angiy !” she went on, “ My lortl, your father i.s fierce and violent, for 
ever picking quarrels. A decrepit old man like that, tormentfKl with 
disease, is bound to die soon ; and I can’t live in the same liouse with him. 
He will die of himself bcfoiv many tlays an* out ; well, take him to a 
cemetery, and dig a pit, throw him in and break his head with the sjiade ; 
and when he is dead, shoTel the earth u|K)ii him, and leji\e him thei'e.” 
At last, by dint of this dinning in his ears, said ho, “ Wife, to kill a man 
is a serious matter: how can f do itV’ “1 will tell you of a way,” quoth 
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she. — “Say on, then.” — “Well, luy lord, at break of day, go to the place 
where your father sleeps , tell him very loud, that ail may hear, that a 
debtor of his is in a certain village, that you wejit and he would not |)ay 
you, and that if he dies the man will never pay at all , and say that you 
will both drive there together in the morning. Then at the af>|)ointed 
time get up, and put the animals to the cart, and take him in it to 
the cemetery. When you get there, bury him in a pit, make a noise as if 
you had been robbed, wound and wash \our head, and I'eturn.” “Yes, 
that plan will tlo,” said Vasilthaka He agreed to her proj>OBal, and got 
the cart ready for the j<*urney. 

Now the man had a son, a lad of seven years, hut wise and clever 
The lad overheard what his mother said, “ My mother,” thought he, “is a 
wicked woman, and is trying to persuade father to murder Iris father. 1 
will prevent my father from doing this murder ' He ran quickly, and lay 
down l)e8ide his grandsire. Vasitlhuku, at the tinre suggeirtcd hy the 
wife, prepared the cart. “Come, father, let us get tliat de))t!” said he, 
and placed his father in the cart. But the boy got in first of all 
[46] Vasitthaka could not prevent him, so he took him to the cemetery 
with them. Then, placing his father and his son together in a place 
apart, with the cart, he got dow n, took spade and basket, and in a spot 
where he was hidden from them began to dig a srpmre hole. Tire hoy got 
down, and followwl hint, and a.s though ignoi-ant what was afoot, opened a 
conversation by I'cpeating the tirst stan/a 

“No imlbs aiv here, no herl*s ha (ookmg nns't, 

No catmint, nor no other j»lant to eat 
Then fatiier, wiry this pit, if need i)e none, 

Dehe m Death’s /ici-c mid the woods alone?’' 

Then his father answered hy rejaating the set^ond stanza , 

“Thy grandsire, son, is very weak and old, 

Opprest hy pain from adinents manihtld 
Him will J iairv ni a pit to-day , 

In such a life I could not wish him stay.” 

Hearing this, the hoy answ'cred by re|>caling a half-stanza: 

“Thou hast done sinfully in wishing this, 

And for the dtsnl, a cruel dfe<l it is " 

With these words, he caught the spade from his fath<‘r8 hands, and at 
no great distance began to dig another pit. 

[47] His father approaching asked why he dug tliat pit ; to whom he 
made i*eply by bnishing the third stanza • 

“I ^»o, when thou art aged, father mine. 

Will treat my father aa thc»u treatest thine; 

Following the cust4»m of the family 
I)eei» in a pit I too will bury thee.” 
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To tbii the father replied by repeating the fourth etann : 

'*What a hanh aaying for a boy to say, 

And to upbraid a father in tms way! 

To think that my own son should rail at me, 

And to his truest friend unkind should be!” 

When the father had thus 8}K>ken, the wise lad recited three stanzas, 
one by way of answer, and two as an holy hymn : 

“I am not harsh, my father, nor unkind, 

Nay, 1 regard thee with a friendly mind: 

But this thou dost, this act of sin, thy son 
Will have no strength to undo again, once done. 

“Whoso, Vaaittha, hurts with ill intent 
His mother or his father, innocent. 

He, when the body is dissolved, shall be 
In hell for his next life undoubtedly. 

“Whoso with meat and dnnk, Vasittha, shall 
His mother or his father feed withal, 

[48] He, when the body is dissolved, shall be 
In heaven for his next life undoubtedly.” 

The &ther, after hearing his son thus discourse, repeated the eighth 
stanza : 


“Thou art no heartless ingrate, son, I see. 

But kindly-hearted, 0 my son, to me ; 

Twas in obedience to thy mother’s word 
I thought to do this horrid deed abhorred.” 

Said the lad, when he heard this, “Father, women, when a wrong is 
done and they ai-e not rebuked, again and again commit sin. You must 
bend my mother, that she may never again do such a deed as this.” And 
he repeated the ninth stanza : 

“That wife of yours, that ill-c^inditioned dame, 

My mother, she that brought me forth— that same, 

Let us from out our dwelling far expel. 

Lest she work other woe on thee as well.” 

Hearing the words of his wise son, well pleased was Yasit^ka, and 
saying, “Let us go, my son !” he seated himself in the cart with son and 
frkther. 

Now the woman too, this sinner, was happy at heail ; for, thought the, 
this ill-luck is out of the house now. She plastered the place with wet 
oowdong, and cooked a mess of rice porridge. But as she sat watching 
the road by whkh they would return, she espied them omning. “There 
he is, hack with old ill-luck again !” thought she, much in anger. “ Re, 
good-fw-nothing 1” cried she, “what, bring back the ilMtiok you took 
away with you !” Vamt^haka said not a word, but unyoked the cart 
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Then laid he, “Wretch, what it that you tayt” He gave her a tound 
drubbing, and bundled her head over heels out of doors, bidding her 
nerer darken hit door again. Then he bathed his father and his ton, 
and took a bath himself, [49] and the thi'ee of them ate the rice porridge. 
The sinfiil woman dwelt for a few days in another house. 

Then the son said to his father : “ Father, for all this my mother does 
not understand. Now let us try to vex her. You give out that in such 
and such a village lives a niece of yours, who will attend upon your father 
and your son and you ; so you will go and fetch her. Then take flowers 
and perfumes, and get into your cart, and ride about the country all day, 
returning in the evening." And so he did. The women in the neighbour’s 
family told his wife this; — “Have you heard," said they, “that your husband 
has gone to get another wife in such a placet" “Ah, then I am undone!" 
quoth she, “and there is no place for me left!" But she would enquire 
of her son ; so quickly she came to him, and fell at his feet, crying — “Save 
thee I have no other refuge ! Henceforward I will tend your father and 
grandsire as I would tend a beauteous shrine I Give me entrance into this 
house once more!" “Yes, mother,” replied the lad, “if you do no more 
as you did, I will ; be of good cheer I " and at his father’s coining he 
repeated the tenth stansa: 

“That wife of yours, that ilhoonditioned dame, 

My mother, she that brought me forth, — that name,- 
Like a tamed elephant, in full oontrul, 

Let her return figain, that sinful soul." • 

Bo said he to his* father, and then went and summoned his mother. 
She, being reconciled to her husband and the husband’s father, was thence' 
forward tamed, and endued with righteousness, and watchetl over her 
husband and his father and her son ; and these two, stedfastly following 
their son’s advice, gave alms and did good deeds, and became destined 
to join the hosts of heaven. 


[ 50 ] The Master, having ended this discourse, declared the Tniths ; (at the 
conclusion of the Truths, the dutiful son was established in the fruit of the First 
Path :) then he identified the Birth . “At that time, father and son and daughter- 
in-law were the same as they are now, and the wise boy was I myself." 
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mAhA-dhamma-pala-jataka \ 

“ What custom is e/r.— This story the Master told, after his first visit 

Buddha) to Kapilapura, while he lodged in his father’s Banyan Grove, about tne 
King his father’s refusal to believe. 

At the time, they say that the great King Suddhodana, having given a meal 
of rice gruel at his own dwelhiig to the Buddha at the head of twenty thousand 
Brethren, during the meal talked pleasantly to him, saying, “Sir, at the time 
of your striving*, came some deities to me, and poised in the air, said, ‘Your 
son. Prince Siduhattha, has died of starvation.” And the Master replied, “Did 
you believe it, great King/” — “Sir, I did not lielieve it! Even when the deities 
came hovering in the air, and ttdd me this, I refused to believe it, saying that 
there was no death for my son until he had obtained Buddhahood at the foot 
of the bo-tree.” Said the Master, “Great King, long ago in the time of the 
great Dhamma^la, even when a world-famed teacher said— ‘Your son is dead, 
these are his bones,’ you refused to believe, answering, ‘In our family, they 
never die young’; then why should you lielieve now/” and at his father’s 
request, the Master told a tale of long ago. 


Once ujKin a time, when Brahmadatta was King of Benares, there was 
in the kingdom of Kasi a village named Dhammap&la, and it took that 
name because the family of one Dhammapala dwelt there. From his 
keeping the Ten Paths of Virtue this brahmin was known where he dwelt 
as Dhammap&la, or the Lawkeeper. In his household, even the servitors 
gave alms, and observed virtue, and kept the holy day. 

At that time the Bodhisatta came to life in that household, and to him 
they gave the name of Dhammapala-Kumara, or Lawkeeper the Younger. 
So soon as he came of age, his father gave him a thousand pieces, and sent 
him to study at Takkasila. Thither he went, and studied with a world- 
famed teacher, and became the chief pupil in a company of five hundred 
youths. 

Just then died the oldest son of the teacher; and the teacher, [51] sur- 
rounded by his pupils, in the midst of his kith and kin, weeping did the 
lad's obsequies in the cemetery. Then the teacher with his company of 
kinsfolk, and all his pupils, were weeping and wailing, but Dhammap&la 
only neither wept nor wailed. When afterwards the five hundred youths 
had returned from the cemetery, they sat down in their teacher’s presence, 

‘ Compare Makavastu, No. 19. The Dhammapala in Avaddna fdtaka, p. 138, is 
different. 

* The six years of austerities praetised by the Bnddha, before he found the peace of 
Buddhahood. 
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and said, “Ah, so tine a lad, so gcKxl, a tender child, to W cut off in his 
tender age and parted from father and mother’" Pharomap&Ia I'eplietl, 
“Tender indeed, as you say ! Well, why did he die at a tender agel 
Tis not right that children of ten<ler age should die.” Then they said 
to him, “Why, Sir, do you not know that such pei-aons are but mortal f" 
— “I know it; but in tender years they die not; people die when they 
are grown old." — “Then are not all component things transitory and 
unreall" "Transitory they are. it is true; but in the days of youth 
creatures do not die ; it is only when tlK'v are grown old that they die." 
— “Oh, is that the custom of your family — “Yes, that is the custom in 
my family." The lads told this conversation to their teacher. He sent 
for Dhamiuap&la, and asked him, “ Is it true, Dhammapala, my son, that 
in your family they do not die youngr’ “Yes, teachi‘r,” said he, “it is 
true." 

On hearing this, the teacher thought, “This is a most marvellous thing 
he says ! I will make a journey to his father, and ask him about it ; and 
if it be true, I will live according to his rule of right.” 

So when he had finished for his son all that sliould he done, after lapse 
of seven or eight days he sent for Dliammapala, and said, “ My son, I an» 
going away from home ; while I am away, you are to instniet these my 
pupils." So saying, [52] he procured the hones of a wild goat, washed 
them and scented them, and put them in a hag; then taking with him a 
little page-boy, he left Takkasila, and in course of time arrived at that 
village. There he enquired his way to Maha-dhamrnapala’s houst;, and 
stopped at the door. 

The first servant of the brahmin who saw him, wlioever it was, took 
the sunshade from his hand, and took his shoes, and took the hag from the 
servant. He bade them tell tin* la<r.s father, h<*n^ was tlio U^acher of 
his son DhammapMa the Younger, standing at tlio door. “ (iorai, ’ said 
the servants, and summoned the father to him. Qiiif kly he e'uue to tlie 
threshold, and “Come in!" sahl he, lea<ling the wjjy into his house. 
Seating the visitor upon a couch, he did a host’s duty by washing his 
feet, and so forth. 

When the teacher had eaten food, and they sat down for a kindly talk 
together, said he, “Brahmin, your son young Dhamrnapala, when full of 
wisdom, and a perfect master of the Three V edas and the Kighteen 
Accomplishments, by an unhappy chance has lost his life. All comjionent 
things are transitory ; grieve not for him The hnihnun clapt his hands, 
and laughed loudly. “Why do you laugh, brahmin 1" asked the other. 
“Bc'cause," said he, “it is not my son who is di’ud; it must be some other. 
“No, brahmin," was the answer, “your son is dead, and no other. Look 
on his bones, and believe." So saying, he unwiapt the bones. “These 
are your son’s bones,” said he. “A wild goat’s bones, perhaps, quoth 
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the other, ** or a dog^s ; but my eon is not dead. In our family for eeven 
generations no such thing has been, as a death in tender years ; and you 
are speaking falsehood.'’ Then they all clapt their hands, and laughed 
aloud. 

The teacher, when he beheld this wonderful thing, was much pleased, 
and said, Brahmin, this custom in your family line cannot be without 
cause, that the young do not die. Why is it then that you do not die 
young 1” And he asked his question by repeating the first stanta : 

“What custom is it, or what holy wa^ 

Of what good deed is this the l^it, I pray) 

Tell me, 0 Brahmin, what the reason is, 

Why in your line the young die never—say ! ” 

[53] Then the brahmin, to explain what virtues had the result that in 
his family no one died young, repeated the following stanzas : 

“We walk in uprightness, we speak no hes. 

All foul and wicl^ sins we keep afar, 

We do eschew all things that evil are, 

Therefore in youth not one among us dies. 

“We hear the deeds of foolish and of wise; 

Of what the foolish do hood we take, 

The wise we follow, and the fools forsake ; 

Therefore in youth not one among us dies. 

“In gifts beforehand our contentment lies 
Even while giving we are well content ; 

Nor having given, do we then repent : 

Therefora in youth not one among us dies. 

“Priests, brahmins, wayfarers we satisfy, 

^d mendicants, and all who need, 

We give them drink, and hungry folk we feed: 

Thewore the young among us do not dia 

“Wedded, for others’ wives we do not sigh, 

But we are faithful to the marriage vow ; 

And faithful are our wives to us, I trow : 

Therefore the young among us do not dia 

“The children that from these true wives are sprung 
Are wise abundantly, to learning bred. 

Versed in the Veda^ and all nerfeoted; 

Therefore none dies of us while he is young. 

“Each to do right for sake of heaven tries : 

So lives the father, and so lives the mother, 

So son and daughter, sister so and brother ; 

Therefore no one of us when youthful diea 

“For sake of heaven our servants too apply 
Their lives to goodness, men and mAMtwMi a]]^ 

[Ml Betainers, aervitorj, es<^ meanest thrall: 

Therefore the young among us do not die.'’ 


1 This slaiisa oeeora b vol iii. p. 800 (Pali). 
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And ImUj, by thcsa two stanzafl he declared the goodneaa of those who 
walk in righteouanesa : 

^‘Righteousnem saves him that thereto is bent ;^ 

Righteousness practised well brings hapniness; 

Them that do righteously this lKX)n doth bless — 

The righteous comes not into punishinunt 

[55] Righteousness saves the righteous, as a shade 
Saves in the time of rain : the lad still lives. 

Goodness to Dhammap&la safety gives ; 

Some other’s bones are these you have conveyed.” 

On hearing this, the teacher replied : happy journey is this journey 

of mine, fruitful, not without fruit !” Then full of happiness, he begged 
pcurdon of Dhammap&la’s father, and added, '' I came hither, and brought 
with me theae wild goat’s bones, on purpose to try you. Your son is safe 
and well. I pray you, impart to me your rule of preserving life.” Then 
the other wrote it upon a leaf ; and after tarrying in that place some few 
days, he returned to Takkasili, and having instructed Dhammap&la in all 
branohea of skill and learning, he dismissed him with a great troop of 
followers. 


When the Biaster bad thus discoursed to the Orest King Suddhodana, he 
declared the Truths, and identified the Birth: (now at the conclusion of the 
truths the King became established in the fruit of the Third Path “ At that 
time, mother and father were the Mah&r&ia’s kin, the teacher was SAriputta, 
the retinue was the Buddha’s retinue, and i myself was the younger Dhamma- 
ptla.” 


No. 448. 


KUKKUTA-JiTAKA. 

** Tnut not in tkoie” otc. This story the Master told in the Bamboo Grove, 
on the subject of going about to kilL In the Hall of Truth, the Brethren were 
distmsaing the evilnature of Devadatta. ** Why, Sir, by suborning arcbew and 
others to the DevadatU is making an attempt to murder the Dssabala ! ” 
[50] The Master, entering, enquired, “ What is this, Brethren, that ye speak of 

^ Theae four liiias oeeur in the Lf/t of Buddha which Is preflst to the Jileka, 
voL t p. 51 [PsU), not in tha preasnt translation (Bhys Davids, Buddk4$t Birth 
5lorfst, p. 54). Oompnrt also Dkammofada^ p. 156 ; Theragdtkd^ p. 55. 
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an ye sit here together ( ” They told him. Said he, “ 'Tis not now the first time 
tliat he has tried to murder me, but it was the same before” ; and he told them 
a story of the past. 


Once upon a time there reigned in Kosamb!^ a king named Kosam- 
baka. At that time the Bodhisatta became the offspring of a wild hen that 
dw'elt in a grove of bamboo trees, and afterwards was the chief of a flock 
of several hundred fowls in the forest. Not far oflT lived a Falcon, which 
as he found opportunity caught the fowls one by one and ate them, and in 
course of time he devoured all the others, and the Bodhisatta was left 
alone. But he used all caution in seeking his food, and dwelt in a thicket 
of bamboo. Here the Falcon could not get at him, so he set about think- 
ing by what trick he might entice him to capture. 

Then he aliglited on a branch hard by, and called out, “Worthy Fowl, 
w'hat makes you fear me? I am anxious to make friends with you. Now 
in such a place (naming it) is food in pl»'»'ty ; !f‘t im feed there together, 
and live like friends in company.” — “No, good Sir,” replied the Bodhi- 
satta, “betwdxt you and me no friendship can ever be; so begone!” — 
“ Good Sir, for my former sins you cannot trust me now ; but 1 promise 
that I will never do so again I ” — “ No, I care not for such a friend ; 
begone, I say ! ” Again for the third time the Bodhisatta refused : “With 
a creature of such qualities,” quoth h ', “ friendship there must never be ” , 
and he made the wide woods resound, th ' deities applauding as he uttered 
this discourse ; 

“Tnist not in tho.se whose words are lies, nor those who only know’ 
Self-int«re.st, nor w'ho have sinra'd, nor w'ho too-pious show. 

“Some men have nature like the kme, thirsty and full of greed: 

Have w'ords m truth u friend to swithe, but never (xmio to deed. 

“ These hohl out dry and empty hands ; the voice conceals their heart ; 
From those who know not gratitude (vain creatures !) keep apart. 

[67] “ Put not thy trust in w’oman or in man of fickle mind, 

Nor such as having made a p<ict t<i break it are inclined. 

“The man who walks in evil ways, to all things threatening death, 
Unstedfast, put no tnist in him, like keenest sword in sheath. 

“ Some s|>eak smooth words that come not from the heart, and try tf) please 
With many a show of friendship feigned : put not thy trust in these. 

“When such an evil-minded man beholds or ffH)d or gain, 

He works all ill, and go he will, but first will >»e thy liane.” 


A city on the Oanxet. 
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[68] These seven stanzas were reiKwited by the King of the Fowls, Then 
were the four stanzas following recitoa by the King of the Faith, words inspired 
by a Buddha’s insight : 

“ In friendly show full many a foe follows, his aid to give ; 

As the Fowl left the Falcon, so 'twere liest bad men to leave. 

“Who is not quick to recognise the meaning of events, 

Under his foes’ control he goes, and afterward reiients, 

“Whoso the meaning of events is quick to recognise, 

As from the Falcon’s toils the Fowl, so from his hnis he flies, 

“From such inevitable and treacherou.M snare, 

Deadly, set deep mid many a forest trex', 

As from the Falcon far ilie Fowl dul fits*. 

The man of seeing eye afar should fare " 


And he again, after reciting these stanzas, calh*d the Falcon, and 
reproached him, saying, “If you continue to live in this place, I shall 
know what to do." The Falcon flew away thiuice and went to another 
place. 


[69] The Master, having ended this discourse, said, “Brethren, long agm ^ 
now Devadatta tried to compass my destruction,” and then he identiliod the 
Birtli ; “At that time, Devadatta was the Falcon, and 1 \\as myself the fowl. 


No. 449. 


MATTA-KUN^>ALI-JATAKA‘. 

“ Why in the tooodland;' etc. This story the Master U>\d while f^yoiirning in 
.letavana, about a landowner who.se son had diwl. At Savatthi, wo learn that 
death took a beloved son of a certain landcm-ner who U) wait u]K>n the 
Buddha. Afflicted with grief for his son, the man washwi not and ate not, and 
neither went about his own busircss nor waiU J u[sjn the Buddha, only cried, 
“ 0 my beloved son, thou hast left me, and gone l^efore 1 

As in the morning time th. M^ter was Icsiking abroad u|>on the world, ^ 
perceived that this man was ripe for attaining the rruit of the rirst rath, ck) 
next day, having led his foUowers through the city of Sftvatthi m search of al^ 
after his meal was done, ho sent the Brethren away, and attcndfxl by Elder 
Ananda walked to the plaoe where this man lived. They told the landowner 
that the Master had come. Then they of his household prepared a seat, and 

» The story ie given In Dhammapada, p. 98, where the name is ifaddhaku n da lt 
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made the Master ait down upon it, and led the landowner into the Master’s 
presence. Him after greeting, as he sat on one side, the Master addressed in a 
voice tender with compassion : “Do you mourn, lay Brother, for an only son ?” 
Ho answered, “ Yes, Sir.” Said the Master, “ Long, long a^ lay Brother, wise 
men who went about afflicted with grief for a son’s death, hstenM to the words 
of the wise, and clearly discerning that nothing could bring back the lost, yet 
felt no grief, no not even a. little.” So saying, at his request the Master told a 
story of the past. 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
son of a very wealthy brahmin, at the age of fifteen or sixteen years, was 
smitten by a disease, and dying came to being again in the world of the 
gods. From the time of his son’s death, the brahmin would go to the 
cemetery, and make his moan, walking around the heap of ashes; and 
leaving undone all his duties, he walked about smitten with woe. A son 
of the gods, as he went about, saw the father, and devised a plan for 
consoling his misery. He went to the cemetery at the time of his 
mourning, taking upon himself the semblance of the man’s very son, and 
adorned with all sorts of ornaments, he stood on one side, holding his 
head in both hands, [ 60 J and lamenting with a loud voice. The brahmin 
heard the sound, and looked, and full of the love which he bore his son, 
stopt before him, saying, “ My son, dear lad, why do you stand mourning 
in the midst of this cemetery 1 ” Which question he put in the words of 
the following stanza : 

“ Why in the w<K)dland art thou standing here, 

Begarlanded, with earrings in each ear. 

Fragrant of ssndal, holdir.g out thy hands? 

What sorrow makes thee drop the falling tear?” 

And then the youth told his talc hy repeating the second stanza : 

“Made of fine gold, and shining brilliantly 
My chariot is, wherein I use to lie ; 

For this a jiair of wheels I cannot find ; 

Therefore I grieve so sore that I must die !” 

The brahmin listened, and repeated the third stanza : 

“Golden, or set with jewels, any kind. 

Brazen or silvern, that thou hast in mind. 

Speak but the word, a chariot shall be made, 

And 1 thereto a pair of wheels will find 1” 

Now the Master himself, in his perfect wisdom, having heard th< 
stanza repeated by the young man, repeated the first line of another — 

“The brahmin youth replied, when he had done"; 
while the young man repeats the remainder : 

[61] “ Brothers up yonder are the moon and sun ! 

By su^ a pair wheels as yonder twain 
My golden car new radiance hath won !" 
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And immediAtely after : 

**Thou art a fool fbr this that thou hast done, 

To pray for that which should be cra^ ed by none ; 

M^hin^ young sir, thou needs must {)ensh so<»n, 
For thou wilt never get or moon or sun !" 


Then — 

“Before our eyee they eet and rise, colour and course unfailing: 

None sees a ghost : then which is now more foolish in his wailing 

So said the youth ; and the brahmin, comprehending, repeated a stanza : 

“Of us two mourners, 0 most sapient youth, 

I am the greater fool — thou sayest truth, 

In craving for a spirit from the dead, 

Like a child crying for the moon, in sooth !” 

Then the brahmin, consoled by the youth’s words, rendered thanks to him 
by reciting the remaining stanzas : 

“Blazing was I, as when a man viours oil u(>on a hro : 

Thou didst bring water, and diast quench the jiain of my desire. 

[62] “Grief for my son — a cruel shaft was kniged within my hwirt ; 

Thou hast consoled me for my grief, and taken out the dart. 

“That dart extracted, free from pain, tranquil an<l calm I keep; 
Hearing, 0 youth, thy words of truth no more I grieve, nor weep'.” 

Then said the youth, “ I am that son, brahmin, for whom you wwqj ; 
I have been bom in the world of gods. Henceforward grieve not for ni<% 
but give alms and observe virtue, and keep the holy fast dav ” With 
this admonition, he departed to his own place. And tlie brahmin aliode 
by his advice ; and after much almsgiving and other good deeds, he died, 
and was bom in the world of gods. 


The Master, having ended this discourse, declared the Truths and idcntificMi 
the Birth ; (now at the conclusion of the Truths, the landowner was ostaldishod 
in the fruit of the First Path :) “At that time, I was myself the son of the g«>d8 
who utt^ied this admonition.” 


* These stanzae recur in iii. 167 (trens. p. 104). 216 (p. 141), 8!K) (p. 286), Dhnn- 
mapada, p. 96. 
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No. 460. 

BILARI-KOSIYA-JATAKA. 

“ When food is etc. This sfcory the Master told, while dwelling at 
Jctavaiia, about a Brother v^Iju wjis devoted to giving. 

Tills man, wc are told, iiaving heard the preaching of the Law, from the time 
wlien he embraced the Doctrine was devoted to giving, eager for giving. Never a 
iiowl'full he ate unless he shared it with another ; even water he would not drink, 
unless he gave of it to another, so absorlied was he in giving. 

Then they began to talk of his goixl qualities in the Hall of Truth. Eiitereii 
the Master, and asked vhat they talked of as they sat there. They told him. ' 
Sending for the Jirotlior, he asked him, “Is it true, what I hear, Brother, that 
you are devoted to giving, eager to give?” He replied, “Yes, Sir.” Said IIk' 
Master, “Long ago, Brethren, this man wiis ^\lthout faith and unbelieving; not 
HO much as a drop of oil on the end of a blade of grass did he give to any one, 
then I humbled him, and converted him and made him humble, and taught 
him the fruit of giving; and this gift-lief heirt of ins doe.s not leave him even 
in another life.” iso saying, he told a story of the past*. 


Once upon a time, when Hrahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was born in a rich man’s family ; and coming of age, he 
acquired a [iroperty, and at his father’s death received his father’s station 
as merchant. 

One day, as he review€‘d his wealth, thought he, “My wealth is here, 
sure enough, [63] but where are tliose who gathered it? I must disjause 
my wealtli, and give alms.” So he built an almonry, and while he lived 
distributed much alms ; and when his days were drawing to a close, 
charging Ids son not to discontinue the practice of almsgiving, he was 
born again os Hakka in the Heaven of the Thirty-three. And the son 
gave alms us his father had given, and with the like charge to his son, 
was born as Canda, the Moon, among the gods. And his son became 
Suriya, the Sun, who begat another that became Matali the Charioteer ^ 
and his son w'as bom again as Paficasikha, one of the Gandhabbas, or 
celestial musicians. But the sixth of the line was without faith, hard 
hearted, loveless, niggardly ; and he demolished the almonry, burnt it, 
beat the beggars and sent them about their business; gave no one so 
much as an oildrop on the end of a blade of grass. 

Then Sakka, king of the gods, looked back over his doings in the past, 
wondering, “ Does my tradition of almsgiving continue or no?” Ponder- 
ing he perceived this ; “ My son continued the giving, and he is becorm* 
Canda ; and his son is Suriya, and bis son is M&tali, and his son has 

* Pai't of this tale occors iu No. 818, vol. iii. 
i.e. of Sakka, or Indra. 
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been born as PaHcasikha ; but the sixth in line itas broken the tradition.” 
Then this thought occurred to him ; lie would go humble that man of sin, 
and teach him the fruit of giving. So he summoned to him Cauda, 
Suriva, Matali, Pancasiklia, and said, “Sus, the sixtli in our line has 
broken our family tradition ; he has burnt the almonry, the beggars he 
has driven away, lie gnes nothing t. any one. Then h‘t un humble 
him’” So with them he proeeedeil to Itenari'.s 

At that moment the merchant had hern to wait upon tin* king, and 
having returned, was walking to and fro under the srxcnth gate-tow(*r 
looking along the road. Sakka sanl to the (Uln rs, “ l>o you wait until 
1 go in, and then follow one after another” With these words In^ went 
forward, and standing before tin* rnh merehunt, said to him, “Jlo, 
Sir! give me to eat!” — ‘‘There is nothing to <*at for }ou here, brahmin, 
go elsewhere.” — “Ho, great Sir! when brahmins ask for food, [C4jit must 
not be refused them!” — “In my house, hrahnun, is neither food cooked 
nor food ready for cooking; away with you’’ — “(ireat Sir, 1 will rejieat 
to you a verse of poetry, — listen.” Said lie. “ I want none of your poetry ; 
get you gone, and do not keep standing here.” But Sakka, without 
atU‘nding to his words, reciteil two stanzas 

“When food is not within the j»ot, the good would get, ami not deny. 

And thou art ccsiking! ’twere n<»t go<»d, if would.*'! n(*w food supply. 

“He who remiss and niggard is, ever to gi\e denies; 

But he who virtue loves, must give, and lie who.se mind is wme.” 

When the man had heard this, he answered, “ W’ell, come in and sit 
down; and you shall have a little." Sakka eiiteied, K pealing these verses, 
and sat down. 

Next came Caiida up, and asked for food. “ 'fliere’.s no food for you,” 
said the man, “go away!” He replied, “Great Sir, there is one hiuhmin 
seated within; there must he a free meal foi a hralimin, 1 siijipose, so I 
will enter too.” “There is no free meal for a brahmin said the man; 
” be off with you ! ” Then Canda said, “Great Sir, please do listen to a 
verse or two,” and rejieated two stanzas . (whenever a Urmfied niggard 
gives to none, that very thing that he fears comes to him as he gives 
not^ ■ 

“When fear of hunger or of thirst makes niggard houIk afraid, 

In this world and the next those fo«»ls shall fully be repaid. 

“Therefore give alms, flee covetise, purge filth of gr(*ed away, 

In the next world men’s virtuous deeds shall l>c* their surest stay,” 

[65] Having listened to these woids also, the man said, “ Well, come 
in, and you shall have a little.” In he came, and took a seat with Hakka. 

> Cf. Hardy’s Manual, p. 270. 

> This seems to be a gloss. 
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After waiting a little while, Surija came up, and asked for ibod by 
repeating two stanzas : 

Tis hard to do as * ood men do, to give as they can give, 

Bad men can hard^ -^ imitate the life that good men live. 

**And so, when good and evil go to pass away from earth, 

The bad are bom in hell below, in heaven the good have birth.” ^ 

The rich man, not seeing any way out of it, said to him, “ Well, come 
in and sit down with these brahmins, and you shall have a little.” And 
Matali, after waiting a little while, came up and asked for food; and when 
he was told there was no food, as soon as the words wero spoken, repeated 
the seventh stanza : 

“ Some give from little, some give not though they have plenteous store , 
Who gives from little, if he gave a thousand, twere no more.” 

[66] To him also the man said, “Well, come in and sit down.” Then 
after waiting a little while, Paficasikha came up and asked for food. 
“ There’s none, go away,” was the reply. Said he, “ What a number of 
places I have visited ! There must be a free meal for brahmins here, 
methinks!” And he began to hold forth to him, repeating the eighth 
stanza : 


“Even he who lives on scraps should righteous Ik?, 

Giving from little store, though sons have he; 

The hundred thousand which the wejilthy give, 

Are worth not one small gift from such as he.” 

The rich man pondered, on bearing the speech of Paficasikha. Then 
he re|>eated the nintli stanza, to ask an explanation of the little worth of 
such gifts ; 


“ Wiiy 18 a rich and generouN sacrifice 
Not equal t«» a righteous gift in price, 

How is a thousand, which the wealthy gives, 

Not worth H poor man’s gift, tho’ small in sizeT’ 

[67] In reply, Paficasikha recited the concluding stanza: 

“Some who in evil w'ays do live 
Oppress, and slay, then comfort give : 

Their cnicl sour-facod gifts are less 
Than any given with righteousness. 

Thus not a thousand from the wealthy can 
Equal the little gift of such a roan.” 

Having listened to the admonition of Paficasikha, he replied, “ Well, 
go indoors and be seated ; you shall have a little.” And he too entered, 
and sat with the rest 

Then the rich merchant Bil&rikosiya, beckoning to a maidservant, said 
to her, “Give yonder Brahmins a measure apiece of rioe in the husk.” 


* Thaas stanaaa occur in ii. p. 96 (p. 59 of the English tranalation). 
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She brought the rice, and approaching them, bade them bake it, and get it 
cooked fomewhere, and eat ‘*We nerer touch rice in the huek,’* said 
they. — **Ma«ter, they say that they never touch rioe in the husk 1 ** — 

** Well, give them husked rioe." She brought them husked rice, and bade 
them take it Said they, **We accept nothing that is uncooked." — 

** Master, they accept nothing that is uncooked !" — “ Then cook them some 
cows' food in a pot, and give them that" She cooked in a pot a mess of 
cows’ food, and brought it to them. All the five of them took up each a 
mouthful, and put it into their mouths, but let it stick in the throat ; then 
rolling their eyes, they became unconscious, and lay as though dead. The 
serving-maid seeing this thought they must be dead, and much afraid 
went and told the merchant, saying, “ Master, those brahmins could not 
swallow the cows’ food, [68] and they are dead!" Thought he, “Now 
people will upbraid me, saying, This lewd fellow gave a mess of cows’ 
food to delicate brahmins, which they could not swallow, and they died !’’ 
Then he said to the maid, “ Go quickly, take sway the food from their 
bowls, and cook them a mess of all soils of the finest rice." She did so. 
The merchant fetched in the passers-by from the road within, and when 
he had gathered a number of them together he said, “I gave these brah- 
mins food after my own manner of eating, and they were greedy and 
made great lumps, and so as they ate, the food stuck in the throat, and 
they are dead. I call you to witness that 1 am guiltless." Before the 
crowd thus gathered together the brahmins arose, and said, looking upon 
the multitude, “ Behold the deceitfuluess of this merchant ! He gave us 
of his own food, quoth he I A mess of cow’s fcKid is all he gave us at first, 
and then while we lay as dead, he caused this food to be pre[)ared. ’ And 
they cast forth from their mouths the food which they bad taken, and 
showed it The crowd upbraided the merchant, crying, “ Blind fool I 
you have broken the custom of your family; you have burnt the alms-hall; 
the beggars you have taken by the throat and cast forth ; and now when 
you were giving food to these delicate brahmins, all you gave was a mess 
of cows’ food ! As you go to the other world, 1 supjiose you will carry 
the wealth of your house fast about your neck ! " 

At this moment, Sakka asked the crowd, “ Do you know whose is the 
wealth of this house?" “We know not," they replied. Said he, “You 
have heard tell of a great merchant of Benares, who lived in this city once 
upon a time, and built halls of almonry, and in charity gave much? 

“ Yes,” said they," “ we have heard of him." “ 1 am that merchant, he 
said, “ and by thoee gifts I am now become Sakka, king of the gods ; and 
my son, who did not break my tradition, has become a god, Canda ; and 
his son is Suriya, and his son is Mktali, and his son is Paficasikha ; of 
these, yonder is Canda, and that is Suriya, and this is Mitali the charioteer, 
and this again [69] is Paficasikha, now a heavenly musician, once father of 
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3^onder lewd fellow ! Thus potent is giving of gifts ; therefore wise men 
ought to do virtuously/’ Thus speaking, with a view to dispelling the 
doubts of the people there assembled, they rose up in the air, and re- 
mained poised, by their mighty power surrounding themselves with a 
great host, their bodies all ablaze, so that the whole city seemed to be on 
fire. Then Sakka addressed the crowd : “We left our heavenly glory in 
coming hither, and we came on account of this sinner Bijarikosiya, this 
last of his race, the devourer of all his race. In pity for him are we 
come, because we knew that this sinner had broken the tradition of his 
family, and burat the almonry, and haled forth the beggars by the throat, 
and had violated our custom, and that by ceasing to give alms he w^ould 
be l)orn again in hell." Thus did he discourse to the crowd, telling the 
potency of almsgiving. Bijarikosiya put his hands together in supplica- 
tion, and made a vow; “My lord, from this time forth I will no more 
break the family custom, but I will distribute alms ; and beginning from 
this very day, I will never eat, without sharing with another my own 
supplies, even the water I drink and the tooth-cleaner which I use." 

Sakka having thus humbled him, and made him self-denying, and 
established him in the Five Virtues, went away to his own place, taking 
the four gods with him. And the merchant gave alms as long as he lived, 
and was born in the heaven of the Thirty-Three. 


The Ma.stGr, having finished this disc<»urse, said, “Thus, Brethren, this 
Brother in former times was unbelieving, and never gave jot or tittle to any one, 
but I humbled him, and taught him the fruit of alimsgiving ; and that mind 
leaves him not, even w'hen he enters another life,’' Then he identified the 
Birth : “ At that time, the generoms Brother w'a.s the rich man, SAriputta was 
Canda, Moggallana was Suriya, Kassapa wius Matali, Ananda was Paucasikha, 
and 1 my.self was SSakka.” 


No. 451. 


CAKKA-VAKA-JATAKa *. 

[70] *' Finf-cvloured art thou,' etc . — This story the Master told while dwelling 
in Jetavona, about a greedy Bi\)ther. This man, it is said, dissatisfied with his 
mendicant’s garb and so forth, used to march alwut asking, “ Where is there a 
meal for the Order ? where is there aii invitation t ” and when he heard mention 


‘ Cf. No. 434, vol. iii. 
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of meat, he showed groat delight. Then mmie well-meaiiiug Brethren, from 
kindness towards him, told the Master about it. The Master summoning him, 
asked, “Is it tnie, Brother, as I hear, that you are greetly ?" “ Yes, my h>pd, 
it is true,” said he. “Brother,” said the Master, “why are you greedy, after 
embracing a faith like ours, that loads to salvation 1 The state of greed is 
sinful ; long ago, by reason of greed, you were not satisfied with the dead liodios 
of elephants and other oflal in Benares, and wont away into the mighty forest.” 
So saying, he told a story of the pa.st. 


Once upon a time, when Brahmudatta w'as king of Benares, a greinly 
Crow was not content with the corpses of elephants in Benares, and all 
the other offal. “Now I w'orider,” thought he, “ what the forests may Im* 
like 1 ” So to the forest he went ; but neither was he satisfied with the wild 
fruits that he found there, and proceeded to the Ganges. As he passed 
along the bank of the Ganges, spying a pair of Ruddy Geese', he tliought, 
“ Yonder birds are very beautiful , I suppose tin y find plenty of meat 
eat on this Gange.s bank. I will (juestion them, and if 1 too can eat their 
food doubtless I shall have a fine eolour like tln*in.” So perching riot fur 
from the pair, he put his tpiestion to the Ruddy Goose by riHiiting two 
stanzas : 

“Fine-coloured art thou, fair ot form, all plump in Isnly, red of hue, 

0 Goose ! 1 swear thou art iiio.st fair, thy face and Hense-M clear and triu* ' 

“A-sitting on the Gangas’ Iwink thou feedest on the pike and bream. 

Roach, carp, and all the other ti.sh that hwiiu along the Ganges' stream I” 

The Red Goose contradicted him by reciting the third stanza 

[71] “No liodies from the tide I eat, nor lying in the w(sk1 

All kinds of weed on them I fe<‘<l , that, friimd, is all rny fissl.” 

Then the Crow recited two htanwis 

“ I cannot credit what the Goo.so iiv»ts alsait his mrvit. 

Things in the village soused with s-ilt and oil are what I eat, 

“ A mess of rice, all clean and uu e, which a man makes and poui^ 
U{x>n his meat ; but yet, my c(»lour, (joos<% is not like yours. 

Thereupon the Ruddy Goose recited to him the remaining stanzas 
showing forth the reason of his ugly colour, and declaring righteousness ; 

“Beholding sin your heart within, destnjying humankind, 

In fear and fright your food you eat , therefore this hue you find, 

“Crow, you have erred in all the world by sins of former lives, 

You have no pleasure in your foexi ; tis this your wdour gives. 

“But, friend, I eat and do no hurt, not anxious, at my ease, 

Having no trouble, fearing nought from any enemies, 

' eakkavuko, Anas Casarcs. 

s figlj named ore: puvuM, valcja, mui^o, rohitn {Cyprinus Rohita), and pafhifui 
(Silnrus Boolis). 
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"Thus you ihoold do, and mighty grow, renounce your evil way^ 

Walk in the world and do no hurt ; tnen all will love and praise. 

** Who to all creatures kindly is, nor wounds nor makes to wound, 

Who hairies not, none harry him, gainst him no hate is found.” 

[72] ** Therefore if you wish to be beloved by the world, abstain from 
all evil passions ; ” so said the Ruddy Goose, declaring righteousness. The 
Crow replied, Don’t prate to me of your manner of feeding ! ” and 
crying “ Caw ! Caw 1 ” flew away through the air to the dunghill of 
Benares. 


When the Master had ended this discourse, he declared the Truths : (now at 
the conclusion of the Truths, the greedy Brother was established in the fruit of 
the Third Path) : “At that time, the greedy Brother was the Crow, R&hula’s 
mother was the mate of the Ruddy Qooee, and I was the Ruddy Goose myself.” 


No. 452. 

BHCRI-PAf^HA-JATAKA. 


/rue, indeed" e^c.— This BhOri-panha Birth will appear in the Um- 
magga Birth K 


No. 453. 

mahA-mai^oala-jAtaka. 


“Dscfarc the ImM,'* etc. This story the Master told while dwelling in Jetavana, 
about the Mah&-mangala Scripture, or the Treatise on Omensl At the city of 
R&jagaha for some wuae or another a great company had gathered in the royal 
resting•hous^ and amonff these was a man who got up, and went out, ydth the 
woi^ “This is a day of good omen.” Some one else heard it, and said, “Yon 
fellow has gone out talking of ^omens’; what does he mean by omen?” Said a 
third, “The sight of anything with a lucky look is a good omen ; suppose a man 


* No. 546. 


Sea the Sutta^nlpita, ii. 4. 
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rise betimes and see a perfecUy white buU, or a womao with ohild^ or a red 
fiah', or a jar filled to toe briin. or new-melted ghee of oow’s-milk, or a new 
unwashen garment, or hue porria^e, there is no omen better than those.** Some 
of the bj^tanders commenaed this explanation; **WeU put,** said they. But 
another [73] broke in, “No, there’s no omen in those ; what you bear is the 
omen. A man hears people saying *Full,’ then he hears 'Full-grown* or 
‘Growing/ or he hears tnem say ‘Eat’ or ‘Chew*: there’s no omen lietter than 
these.” Some t^standers said, “Well put,” and commended this explanation. 
Another said, “There's no omen in all that; what you touch* is the omen. If 
a man gets up early, and touches the earth, or touches green grass, fresh cow- 
dung, a clean robe, a red fish, gold or silver, foixl, there’s no better omen than 
these.” And here too some of the bystanders approved, and said it was well 
put. And then the partisans of omens of sight, omens of sound, omens of touch 
formed into three groups and were unable to conviuoe one another. From the 
deities of the earth to Brahma’s heaven none could say exactly what an omen 
was. Sakka thought, “Among gods and men no one but the Blessed One is 
able to solve this question of toe omens. To the Blessed One I will go, and put 
the question to him.” So at night he paid a visit to the Blessed One, and greeted 
him, and placing his bands toMtoer in supplication, ho put the question beginning, 
“Many gods and men there ne.” Then the Master in twelve stanzas told him 
the eight-and-thirty great omens. And as he repeated the omen -scriptures one 
after another, gods to the number of ten thousand millions attainea to saint- 
hood, and of those who entered the other three Paths there is no counting. When 
Sakka had heard the omens he returned to his own place. When the Master 
had told the omens, the world of men and the world of gods approved, and said, 
“Well put.” 

Then in the Hall of Truth they began to discuss the virtues of the TathA- 
gata : “ Sirs, the Omen Problem was beyond the scope of others, but he 
oomprehonded the hearts of men and of gods, and sol vea their doubt, as if he 
were midcing the moon rise in the sky ! Ah, very wise is the TsthAgata, my 
friends!” *rhe Master entering asked what they were talking of, as they sat 
there. They told him. Said ho, “It is no marvel. Brethren, that I solved the 
problem of the omens now that I am possessed of perfect wisdom ; but even 
when I walked on earth as Bodhisatta, 1 solved the doubts of men and of gods, by 
answering the Omen Problem.” So saying, he told a story of the jiast 


[74] Once upon a time the Bodhisatta was bom in a certain town in 
the family of a wealthy brahmin, and they named him Rakkhita-Kum&ra. 
When he grew up, and had completed his education at Takkaaili, ho 
married a wife, and on his parents’ demise, he made enquiry into hit 
treasures; then being much exercised in mind, be distributed alms, and 
mastering his passions became a hermit in the r^oos of Himalaya, where 
he developed supernatural powers, and dwelt in a certain spot, nourishing 
himself upon the roots and fruits of the forest. In couiwe of time his 
followers became a great number, five hundred disciples that lived with 
him. 

One day, theee ascetics, approaching the Bodhisatta, thus addressed 
him: “Teacher, when the rainy season comes, let us go down from 
Himalaya, and traverse the country side to get salt and seasoulng ; thus 

* Qyprums Bohita. 

* Mmtam mast bs here a corrupt form of 8kt. mrtfaik, ‘ toached.' 
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our bodies will become Hfcronrr, o i we shall have performed our pilgrimage.” 
“ Well, you may go,” said he, ' hat I will abide where I am.” So they 
took leave of him, and went down from Himalaya, and proceeded on their 
rounds till they came to Benares, where they took up their dwelling in the 
king's park. And much honour and hospitality was shown to them. 

Now one day there was a great crowd come together in the royal rest- 
house at Benares, and the Omen Problem was discussed. All must be 
understood to happen as in the introduction to this story. Then, as before, 
the crowd saw no one who could allay the doubts of men and solve the 
problem of the omens ; so they repaired to the park, and put their {)roblem 
to the body of sages. The sages addressed the king, saying, “Great King, 
we cannot solve this question, but our Teacher, the hermit Rakkhita, a 
most wise man, dwells in Himalaya ; he will solve the question, for he 
comprehends the thoughts of men and of gods.” Said the king, “Hima- 
laya, good sirs, is far, and hard to come at; we cannot go thither. Will 
you not go yourselves to your Teacher, and ask him the question, and when 
you have learnt it, return and tell it to us?” This they promised to do; 
and when they had returned to their Teacher, and greeted him, and he had 
asked of the king’s well-being and the practices of the country folk, they 
told him all the story of the omens of sight and so forth, from beginning 
to end, [75] and explained how they came on the king’s errand, to hear 
the answer to the question with their own ears; “Now, Sir,” said they, 
“be pleased to make clear this Omen Problem to us, and tell us the 
truth.” Then the eldest disciple asked his question of the Teacher by 
reciting the first stanza : 

“Declare the truth to mortal man [)crplext. 

And tell what scripture, or what holy text. 

Studied and said at the auspicious hour, 

Gives blessing in this world and in the next?” 

When the eldest disciple had [mt the omen problem in these words, the 
Great Being, allaying the doubts of gods and men, answered, “This and 
this is an omen,” and thus describing the omens with a Buddha’s skill, 
said, 

“Whoso the gods, and all that fathers* be. 

And reptiles, and all beings, which we see, 

Honoiu>> for ever with a kindly heart, 

Surely a Bles.sing to all creatures he.” 

[76] Thus did the Great Being declare the first omen, and then pro- 
ceeded to declare the second, and all the rest : 

“Who shows to all the world a modest cheer, 

To men and women, sons and daughters dear, 

Who to reviling answers not in kind, 

Surely a blessing he to every fere. 

* ' Brahmifli of the world of Form and of No-form.’ Sehol. 
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‘‘Who clear of intellect, in crisis wise. 

Nor })laymftte»* nor coni|)Hni<*ns does deKpise, 

X<»r Isvvata of birth or wisdom, caste, or wealtli. 

Among hiw iuate> a bloHsiiig doth nnse. 

“Who takes good men and true his friendH to U*. 

That trust him, for his tongue fnun venom frete, 

Who never harms a friend, who shares his wivilth. 

Surely a blessing among friends is he 

“Whose wife is friendly, and of equal \eais, 

Devoted, good, and many ihildren Is-ars, 

Faithful ami virtuous and of gentle lartli. 

That IS the blessing that in w)\es Hj>|>eaTs, 

“Whose King the mighty Lord of Beings is. 

That knows pure living and all jMitencies, 

And savs, ‘He is my friend,' and nieans no guile 
That 18 the blessing that in iiionarehs la's 

“The true believer, giving drink and fcsKl, 

Flowers and garlands, |»crfumes, ever goinl, 

With heart at |>eace, and spreading )oy around - 
This in all heavens brings l>eatitude. 

“Whom by good living virtuous sagos try 
With effort strenuous to purily, 

[77] Good men and wist;, by tranquil life built up, 

A blessing he mid saintly ctuiqiany '' 

[78] Thus the Great Being brought liis discourse to a topstone in 
sainthood, and having in eight stanzas explained the Omens, in praise 
of those same Omens recited the last stanza 

“These blessings then, that in the world ta*fall. 

Esteemed by all the wuse, m/ignifical, 

What man is prudent let him follow- these, 

For in the omens is no truth at all ” 

The sages, having heard about these Orm-ns, stayed for seven or eight 
days, and then took leave and departed to that same place. 

The king visited them and asked his question. They explained the 
Problem of the Omens in the same w'ay as it had been told to them, 
and went back to Himalaya, Thenceforward the matter of omens was 
understood in the world. And having atUmded to the matter of omens, 
as they died they went each to swell the hosts of heaven. The Bodhisatta 
cultivated the Elxcellences, and along with his hand of followers was born 
in Brahma’s heaven. 


The Master having ended thm tliMcourse, aaid “ Not now alone, Br^hreti, 
hut in olden days I ex[)lained the Problem of the OmeiiM”; ami then he identi- 
fied the Birth— -“At that time, the company of Buddha’s followers were the 
hand of aages; [79] SAriputU was the senior of the juipils. wh<* naked the 
question about omen«, and 1 myttelf wan the Temhei 
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No. 464. 


ohata-jAtaka 


Black rise” etc. This story the Master told in Jetavana about a 

son’s death. The circumstances are like those in the Mattha-Kundali Birth ‘ 
Here again the Master asked the lav brother, “Are you in'^ef, lay^n?” He 
replied, “ Yes, Sir.” “ Layman,” said the Master, “ lone aro wise men listened 
to the bidding of the wise, and did not grieve for the dea^ of a son.” And at 
his request, ho told a story of the past 


Onoe upon a time, a king named Mah&kamsa reigned in Uttar&patha, 
in the Kamsa district, in the city of AsitafSjanA He had two sons, Kamsa 
and Upakamsa, and one daughter named DevagabbhA On her birthday 
the brahmins who foretold the future said of her: “A son bom of this 
girl will one day destroy the country and the lineage of Kamsa.” The 
king was too fond of the girl to put her to death ; but leaving her 
brothers to settle it, lived his days out, and then died. When he died 
Kamsa became king, and Upakamsa was viceroy. They thought that 
there would be an outcry were they to put their sitter to death, sr> 
resolved to give her in marriage to none, but to keep her husbandless, 
and watch ; and they built a single round-tower, for her to live in. 

Now she had a serving-woman named Nandagoph, and the woman’s 
husband, Andhakavenhu, was the servant who watched her. At that 
time a king named Mah&sfigara reigned in Upper Madhuri, and he harl 
two sons, S&gara and Upaa&gara. At their father’s death, Sigara became 
king, and Upas&gara was viceroy. This lad was Upakamsa’s friend, 
brought up together with him and trained by the same teacher. But 
he intrigued in his brother’s zenana, and being detected, ran away to 
Upakamsa in the Kamsa estate. Upakamsa introduced him to king 
Kaipsa, [80] and the king had him in great honour. 

Upasigara while waiting upon the king observed the tower where 
dwelt Devagabbhi ; and on asking who lived there, heard the story, and 
fell in love with the girl. And Devagabbhh one day saw him as he went 
with Upakamsa to wait upon the king. She asked who that was ; and being 
told by Nandagopi that it was Upashgara, son of the great king Sftgara, 
she too fell in love with him. Upasigara gave a present to Nandagopi, 
saying, “Sister, you can arrange a meeting for me with Devagabbhi.” 
“ Easy enough,” quoth Nandagopi, and told the girl about it She being 

>s prophs^, and the tower, and die result, will remind the resder>of Dauae. 

' 449, above. 
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alrwuiy in love with him, agreed at once. One night Naiidago|>& arranged 
a tryat, and brought Ufyasigara up into the tower , and there he stayed 
with Devagabbhi. And by their constant intercourse, Devagabbh& con- 
ceived. By and bye it became known that she was with child, and the 
brothers questioned KandagopA She made them promise her pardon, 
and then told the ins and outs of the matter When they heard the 
story, they thought, “We cannot put our sister to death. If she l>ears 
a daughter, we will spare the babe also ; if a son, M e M'ill kill him.*' And 
they gave Devagabbhk to Upas&gara to wife. 

When her ftill time came to be deliven^d, she brought forth h daughter. 
The brothers on hearing this were delighted, and gave her the name of 
the Lady Ai^anA And they allotted to them a village for their estate, 
named Oovaddham&ua. Upas&gara took r)evagabl>h& and livetl M-ith her 
at the village of Govaddham&na. 

Devagabbh& was again with child, and that very day Nandagop& con- 
ceived also. When their time was come, they broughi forth on the same 
day, Devagabbh& a son and Nandagop& a daughter. But Devagabbhft, 
in fear that her son might be put to death, sent him secretly to Nanda- 
gop&, and received Nandagop&’s daughter in return. They told the 
brothers of the birth. “ Son or daughter?” they asked. [81] “ Daughter,” 
was the reply, ‘‘Then see that it is reared,” said the brothers. In the 
same way Devagabbh& bore ten sons, and Nandagopa ten daughters. The 
sons lived with Nandagopa and the daughters M’ith Deragabbhft, and not 
a soul knew the secret. 

The eldest son of Devagabbh& was named Vftsu-deva, the wjcond Bala- 
deva, the third Canda^eva, the fourth Suriya-deva, the fifth Aggi-deva, 
the sixth Varuiutrdeva, the seventh Ajjuua, the eighth Pajjuna, the ninth 
Ghata-pandita, the tenth Aiiikura*. They were well known us the sons 
of Andhakavei^u the servitor, the Ten Slave-Brethren. 

In course of time they grew big, and l>eing very strong, and withal 
fierce and ferocious, they went alK)ut plundering, they even went so far 
as to plunder a present being conveyed to the king. The people came 
crowding in the king’s court yard, complaining, “ Andhakavenhu’s sons, the 
Ten Brethren, are plundering the land!” So the king summoned Andha- 
kavenhu, and rebuked him for permitting his sons to plunder. In the 
same way complaint was made three or four times, and the king threat- 
ened him. He being in fear of his life craved the boon of safety from 
the king, and told the secret, that how these were no sons of his, but of 

^ Krishna, Bala-rima (Krishna's brother), Ifoon, Bun, Fire, Vamna the heaven- 
god. the tree Tenninalia Arjuna, the Bain-cioad {? pajjunm, Skr. while 

is a of KSma). Ohee-sage (? or ghafu^p., an aaeetie). Sprout. The story 
"srnns to eontain a kernel of natnre-myth. 

Ifi 


j. nr 
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Upasigart. The king was alarmed. ** How can we get hold of them?" 
he asked his courtiers. They replied, “ Sire, they are wrestlers. Let ub 
hold a wrestling match in the city, and when they enter the ring we will 
catch them and put them to death.” So they sent for two wrestlers, 
(*anura and Mutthika, and caused proclamation to be made throughout 
the city by beat of drum, “that on the seventh day there would be a 
wrestling match.” 

The wrestling ring was prepared in front of the king’s gate; there 
was an enclosure for the games, the ring was decked out gaily, the flags 
of victory were ready tied. The whole city was in a whirl ; line over 
line rose the seats, tier above tier. Canura and Mutthika went down 
into the ring, and stnitted about, jumping, shouting, clapping their hands. 
The Ten Brethren came too. On their way they plundered the washer 
men’s street, and clad themselves in robes of bright colours, [ 82 ] and 
stealing perfume from the perfumers’ shops, and wreaths of flowers from 
the florists, with their bodies all anointed, garlands upon their heads, 
earrings in their ears, they strutted into the ring, jumping, shouting, 
clapping their handa 

At the moment, O&niira was walking about and clapping bis hands. 
Baladeva, seeing him, thought, “I won’t touch yon fellow with my 
hand ! ” so catching up a thick strap from the elephant stable, jumping 
and shouting he threw it round C&nura’s '^>elly, and joining the two ends 
together, brought them tight, then lifting him up, swung him round over 
his head, and dashing him on the ground rolled him outside the arena 
When O&nura was dead, the king sent for Mutthika. Up got Mutthika, 
jumping, shouting, clapping his hands. Baladeva smote him, and crushed 
in his eyes; and as he cried out — “I’m no wrestler! I’m no wrostler!” 
Baladeva tied his hands together, saying, “ Wrestler or no wrestler, it is 
all one to me,” and dashing him down on the ground, killed him and 
threw him outside the arena. 

Mutthika in his death-throes, uttered a prayer — “May I become a 
goblin, and devour him!” And he became a goblin, in a forest called by 
the name of K&}amattiya. The king said, “ Take away the Ten Slave- 
Brethren.” At that moment, Visudeva threw a wheel*, which lopped oflf 
the heads of the two brothers'. The crowd, terrified, fell at his feet, and 
besought him to be their protector. 

Thus the Ten Brethren, having slain their two uncles, assumed the 
sovereignty of the city of Asitafijani, and brought their parents thither. 

They now set out, intending to conquer all India. In a while they 
arrived at the city of Ayoyhi, the seat of king K&lasena. This they 
encompassed about^ and destroyed the jungle around it, breached the 

^ A kind of weapon. 

' i.e. the king and his brother. 
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wall and took the king prisoner, and took the sovereignty of the place 
into their hands. Thence they proceeded to Dv&ravati. Now this city 
had on one side the sea and on one the niountaius. They say that the 
place was goblin-haunted. A goblin would be stationed on the watch, 
who seeing his enemies, in the shape of an ass would bray as the ass brays. 
[83] At once, by goblin magic the whole city used to rise in the air, 
and deposit itself on an island in the midst of the sea ; when the foe 
was gone, it would come back and settle in its own place again. This 
time, as usual, no sooper the ass saw those Ten Brethren coming, than 
he brayed with the bray of an ass. Up rose the city in the air, 
and settled upon the island. No city could they see, and turned back , 
then back came the city to its own place again. They returned - again 
the ass did as before. The sovereignty of the city of Dviravati they 
oould not take. 

So they visited Kauha-dip&yana', and said: “Sir, we have failed to 
capture the kingdom of Dviravati ; tell us how to do it.” He said 
“ In a ditch, in such a place, is an ass walking alK)Ut. He brays when 
he sees an enemy, and immediately the city rises in the air. You must 
clasp hold of his feet*, and that is the way to accomplish your end,” 
Then they took leave of the ascetic ; and went all ten of then» to the 
ass, and falling at his feet, said, “ Sir, we have no help but thee ! When 
we oome to take the city, do not bray!” The ass replied, “1 cannot 
help braying. But if you oome first, and four of you bring great iron 
ploughs, and at the four gates of the city dig great iron posts into the 
ground, and when the city begins to rise, if you will fix on the post a 
chain of iron fastened to the plough, the city will not be abb^ to rise. 
They thanked him ; and he did not utter a sound while they got ploughs, 
and fixed the posts in the ground at the four gates of the city, and stood 
waiting. Then the ass brayed, the city began to rise, but those who stood 
at the four gates with the four ploughs, having fixed to the poets iron 
chains which were fastened to the ploughs, the city could not rise. There- 
upon the Ten Brethren entered the city, killed the king, and took his 
kingdom. 

Thus they conquered all India, [84] and in three and sixty thou- 
sand cities they slew by the wheel all the kings of them, and lived at 
Dv&ravatl, dividing the kingdom into ten shares. But they had forgotten 
their sister, the Lady Afijani. 8o “Let us make eleven shares of it,'' 
said they. But Aitokara answered, “Give her my share, and I will take 
to tome bumneim for a living ; only you must remit my taxes each in 
your own country.” They consented, and gave his share to hii sister ; 

* The Sage alnady mentioned in No. 444 (eoe p. 18, above). 

* i.e. beeee e h him. 
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uud with lier they dwelt in Dvaravati, nine kings, while Aiiikura emburktd 
in trade. 

In course of time, they were all increased with sons and with 
daughters ; and after a long time had gone by, their parents died. At that 
penod, they say that a man’s life was twenty thousand years. 

Then died one dearly beloved son of the great King Vasudeva. Tin- 
king, half dead with grief, neglected everything, and lay lamenting, and 
c lutching the frame of his bed. Then Ghatapandita thought to himself, 
“ Except me, no one else is able to soothe ray brother’s grief; I will tind 
some means of soothing his grief for him.” So assuming the appearance 
of madness, he paced through the whole city, gazing up at the sky, and 
crying out, “ Give me a hare ! Give me a hare ! ” All the city was 
excited ; “Ghatapandita has gone mad!” they said. Just then a courtier 
named Rohineyya, went into the presence of King Vasudeva, and opened 
a conversation with him by reciting the fii'st stanza : 

“ Black Kan ha, rise I why close the eyes to sleep } why lying there I 
Thme own lH»rn brother -nee, the winds away his wit do bear. 

Away his wisdom’ ! Ghata raves, thou of the long black hair I” 


[85j When tlie (U)urticr luvd thus >>ij)oken, the Master iwrceiving that he had 
risen, in his Perfect Wisdom uttered the second stanza : 

“So soon the long-haii’ed Kesava heard Rohineyya’s cry, 

He rose all anxious and distrest for Ghata’s misery.” 


Up rose the king, and quickly came down from his chamlier ; and 
proceeding to Ghatapandita, he got fast hold of him with both hands ; and 
speaking to him, uttei'ed the third stanza ; 

“ In maniac fashion, why do you pace Dvftraka all thrmuch. 

And cry, ‘ Hare, hare ! ’ Say, who is there has taken a nare from you { 

To these words of the king, he only auswei'ed by repeating the same 
cry over and over again. But the king recited two more stanzas : 

“ Be it of gold, or made of jewels hue, 

Or brass, or silver, as you may incline 
Shell, stone, or coral, 1 declare 
111 i^e a hare. 

“ And many other hares there be, that range the woodland wide, 

They shall be brought, 111 have them caught : say, which do you doende ( 

On hearing the king's words, the wise man replied by repeating the 
sixth stanza : 

‘ Lit. 'his heart and his right eye' (Hcb.) : Of. Sauskr. tHigu-gnutu 'ued.' 

’ These lines have ooeorred already in No. 449. 
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“I cmve no hare of earthly kind, hut that within the moon*. 

0 bring him down, 0 Keeava ’ I ask no other boon ! ” 

“ Undoubtedly my brother has gone mad,” thought the king, when he 
" heard this. In great grief, he repeated the seventh stanza : 

[86] ” In sooth, my brother, you will die, if you make such a prayer, 

And ask for what no man may pray, the moon's celestial hare.” 

Ghatapandita, on hearing the king’s answer, stood stock still, and said : 
“ My brother, you know that if a man prays for the hare in the moon, 
and cannot get it, he will die ; then why do you mourn for your dead 
son!” 


“ If, Kanha, thin you know, and cmi couhoIc nnothor’s woe, 

Why are you mourning still the mom wh<t died ho long ago?" 

Then he went on, standing there in the sti-eot — “ And I, brother, pray 
only for what exists, but you are mourning for what does not exist.” 
Then he instructed him by I’epeating two more stanzaH 

“My son is Iwrn, let him not die'” Nor man nor deity 
Clan have that (>oon ; then wherefore j)ray for what win never l>e' 

“ Nor mystic chann, nor magic roots, nor herbs, nor money Hjicnt, 

Can bring to life again that ghost whom, Kanha, you lament.” 

The King, on hearing this, answei-ed, “Your intent was goo<l, dear 
one. You did it to take away my trouble.” Then in praim* of 
Ghatapandita he repeated four stanzas : 

[87] “Men had I, wise and c.xcellent to give me g<KKl advice 
But how hath Ghatiii>andita ojiened thi.s day mine eyen ’ 

“Blazing was I, oh when a man injurs <ul u|K)n a 
Thou didst bring water, and diust <jucnch the pain of my dcHire 

“Grief for my son, a cruel shaft hnlged within iii} heart; 

Thou hast consoled me for my grief, and taken out the dart 

“ That dart extracted, fi*ec fmm min, tranquil, and calm I keep ; 
Hearing, 0 youth, thy words of tnith, no more I grieve nor weep.” 


And lastly : 

“ITius do the merciful, and thm they who are wise indeed: 
They free from i>ain, as Ghata here hiM eldest brother freed.” 

This is the stanza of Perfect Wisdom. 


In this manner was V&sudeva consoled by Prince Ghata. 

After the lajise of a long time, during which he ruled his kingdom, the 
•ons of the ten brethren thought: “They say that KanhadTpAyana is 

* What W6 call the Man in the Moon is in India called the Hare in the Moon, cf. 
Jiitaka, No. 816. 

' Theee lines occur above, p. 89. 
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possest o! divine ineigbt. Let lu put him to the test” So they procured 
a young lad, and drest him up, and by binding a pillow about his belly, 
made it appear as though he were with child. Then they brought him 
into his presence, and asked him, “When, Sir, will this woman be 
deliveredl” The ascetic perceived’ that the time was come for the 
destruction of the ten royal brothers; then, looking* to see what the term 
of his own life should be, he perceived that he must die that very day. 
Then he said, “Young sirs, what is this man to you?” “Answer us,” 
they replied persistently. He answered, “ This man on the seventh day 
from now will bring forth a knot of acacia wood. With that he will 
destroy the line of Vasudeva, even though ye should take the piece of 
wood and burn it, and cast the ashes into the river.” “ Ah, false 
ascetic!” said they, “a man can never bring forth a child!” and they did 
the rope and string business, and killed him at once. The kings sent for 
the young men, and asked them why they had killed the ascetic. 
[88] When they heard all, they were frightened. They set a guard upon 
the man ; and when on the seventh day he voided from his belly a knot of 
acacia wood, they burnt it, and cast the ashes into the river. The ashes 
Boated down the river, and stuck on one side by a postern gate ; from 
thence sprung an eraka plant. 

One day, the kings proposed that they should go and disport them- 
selves in the water. So to this postern gate they came ; and they caused 
a great pavilion to be made, and in that gorgeous pavilion they ate and 
drank. Then in 8poi*t they began to catch hold of hand and foot, and 
dividing into two pails, they became very quarrelsome. At last one of 
them, finding nothing better for a club, picked a leaf from the eraka plant, 
which even as he plucked it became a club of acacia wood in his hand. 
With this he beat many people. Then the others plucked also, and the 
things as they took them became clubs, and with them they cudgelled one 
another until they were killed. As these were destroying each other, 
four only — Vtoudeva, Baladeva, the lady Aujana their sister, and the 
chaplain — mounted a chariot and fled away; the rest perished, every one. 

Now these four, fleeing away in the chariot, came to the forest 
of Kajamattika. There Mutthika the Wrestler had been born, having 
become accoi-ding to his prayer a goblin. When he perceived the 
coming of Baladeva, lie created a village in that spot; and taking the 
semblance of a wrestler, he went jumping about, and shouting, “Who's 
for a fightT' snapping his fingers the while. Baladeva, as soon as he saw 
him, said, “Brother, I’ll try a fall with this fellow.” Vasudeva tried 
and tried his best to prevent him ; but down he got from the chariot, and 
went up to him, snapping his fingers. The other just seised him in the 


i.e. by hi* miraoalous viaiou. 
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hollow of his hand, and gobbled him up like « i-adiah bulb. Viisudev«, 
perceiving that he was dead, went on all night long with his sister and the 
chaplain, and at sunrise arrived at a frontier village. He lay down in the 
shelter of a bush, and sent his sister and the chaplain into the village, 
with ordei-8 to cook some food and bring it to him. A huntsman (his 
name was Jar&, or Old Age) noticed the bush shaking. “A pig, sure 
enough,’' thought he ; he threw a Sfiear, and pierced his feet. “ Who has 
wounded mef” cried out Vasudeva. The huntsman, tinding that he had 
wounded a man, set off running in ten-or. [89] The king, recovering his 
wits, got up, and called the huntsman — “Uncle, come here, don’t be 
aireid!” When he came — “Who are you?” asked V^udeva. “My 
name is Jar&, my lord.” “Ah,” thought the king, “whom Old Age 
wounds will die, so the ancients used to say. Without doubt I must die 
to-day.” Then he said, “ Fear not, Uncle ; come, bind up my wound.” 
The mouth of the wound bound up, the king let him go. Oimt j)ain8 
came upon him ; he could not eat the food that the othei*H brought. 
Then addressing himself to the others, V&sudeva said i “ This day I 
am to die. You are delicate creatures, and will never be able to learn 
anything else for a living ; so learn this science from me.” So saying, 
he taught them a science, and let them go ; and then died immediately. 

Thus excepting the lady Afljana, they perished every one, it is said. 


When the Master had ended this discourse, ho said. “ Lay Brother, thus 
people have got free from grief for a son by attending U) the words of wise men 
of old ; do not you think about it.” Then he declared the Truths fat the 
conclusion of the Truths the Lay Brother was estabhsheil m the fruit of the 
First Path), and identified the Birth ; “At that time, Ananda was Rohineyya, 
B&riputta was Vftsudeva, the followers of the Buddha were the other j)er8ons, 
and I myself was Ohatapandita.” 



BOOK XI. EKADASA-NIPATA. 

No. 455. 

MATI-POSAKA-JATAKA. 


[90] “ Thouqh far away," etc. This story the Master told, while dwelling 
ill Jetavana, about an Eider who had his mother to support The circiiin 
stances of the event are like those of the S&ma Birth*. On this occasion alw- 
the Master said, addressing the Brethren, “ Be not wroth, Brethren, with thi> 
man ; wise men there have Vieen of old, who e\’en when ^ni from the woiiil' 
of animals, l)eing ^>arte<l asunder from their mothers, refused for seven day." 
to take food, pining away ; and even when they were offered food fit for a king, 
did but reply. Without my mother I will not eat ; vet Uwk food again when 
they saw the mother.” So saying, he told a story of the iwist. 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta reigned in Benares, thr 
Bodhisatta was bom as an Elephant in the Himalaya region. All 
white he was, a magnificent beast, and a herd of eighty thousand 
elephants surrounded him ; but his mother was blind. He would give 
his elephants the sweet wild fruit, so sweet, to convey to her; yet to her 
they gave none, but themselves ate all of it. When he made enquiry, and 
heard news of this, said he, *‘I will leave the herd, and cherish my 
mother.” So in the night season, unknown to the other elephants, taking 
his mother with him, he departed to Mount Oandorana; and there he 
placed his mother in a cave of the hills, hard by a lake, and cherished 
her. 

Now a certain forester, who dwelt in Benares, lost his way ; and being 
unable to get his bearings, [91] began to lament with a great noise. 
Hearing this noise, the Bodhisatta thought to himself, '* There is a man in 
distreas, and it is not meet that he oome to harm while 1 am here.” So he 
drew near to the man ; but the man fled in fear. Seeing which, the 
Elephant said to him, ** Ho man I you have no need to fear me. Do not 
flee, but say why you walk about weeping 1 ” 


> .No.M0, vol. ▼i.68(Pili). 
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“ My lord,” said the man, “ 1 have lost ray way, this seven days 
gone.” 

Said the Elephant, ** Fear not, O man ; for 1 will put you in the path 
of men.” Then he made the man sit on his back, and carried him out of 
the forest, and then returned. 

This wicked man determined to go into the city, and tell the king. So 
he marked the trees, and marked the hills, and then made his way to 
Benares. At that time the king's statt' elephant had just died. The king 
caused it to 1)€ proclaimed by beat of drum, “ If any man has in any place 
seen an elephant fit and proper for the king’s riding, let him declare 
it!” Then this man came before the king, and said, "I, my lord, have 
seen a splendid elephant, white ail over and excellent, 6t for the king's 
riding. I will show the way ; send but with me the elephant trainers, 
and you shall catch him.” The king agi*eed, and sent with the man a 
forester and a great troop of followers. 

The man went with him, and found the Bodliisatta feeding in the 
lake. When the Bodliisatta saw the forester, he thought, “This danger 
has doubtless come from none other than that man. But I am very 
strong ; I can scatter even a thousand elephants , in anger I am able to 
destroy all the beasts that carry the army of a whole kingdom. But if 1 
give way to anger, my virtue will be marred. I::k) to-day I will not be 
angry, not even though pierced with knives.” With this resolve, bowing 
his head he remained immovable. 

Down into the lotus-lake went the forester, and seeing the l>eauty 
of his points, said, “Ooine, my son!” Then seizing him by the trunk 
(and like a silver rope it was), he led him in seven days to Benares. 

When the Bodhisatta’s mother found that her son came not, she 
thought that he must have been caught by the king’s nobles. [92] 
“ And now,” she wailed, “ all these trees will go on growing, but he 
will be far away ” ; and she rejieated two stanzas ; 

“Though far away this elephant should go. 

Still olibane and kutaja^ will grow. 

Grain, grass, and oleander, lilies white. 

On sheltered spots the blueliells dark still blow. 

“Somewhere that royal elephant must go, 

Fuh fed by those whose oreast and b^y show 
All gold-bedeckt, that King or Prince may ride 
Fearless to triumph o’er the mailclad foe.” 

Now the trainer, while he was yet in the way, sent on a message 
to tell the king. And the king caused the city to be decorated. The 
trainer led the Bodhisatta into a stable all adorned and decked out 
with feetoona and with garlands, and surrounding him. with a screen of 


1 A medicinal idani. 
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many colours, sent word to the king. And the king took all manner 
of fine food and caused it to be given to the Bodhisatta. But not h 
bit would he eat : “ Without my mother, I will eat nothing,” said he 
The king besought him to eat, repeating the third stanza : 

[93] “ Come, take u morsel, Elephant, and never pine away : 

There’s many a thing to serve your king that you shall do one (la\ ’’ 

Hearing this, the Bodhisatta repeated the fourth stanza : 

“Nay, she by Mount Cai.idorana, poor blind and wretched one, 

Beats with a foot on some tree-root, without her royal son.” 

The king said the fifth stanza to ask his meaning : 

“Who is’t by Mount Candorana, what blind and wretched one. 

Beats with a foot on some tree-root, without her royal son ? ” 

To which the other replied in the sixth stanza : 

“ My mother by Candt)rana, ah blind, ah wretched one ' 

Beats with her foot on some tree-root for lack of me, her son I ” 

And hearing this, the king gave him freedom, reciting the seventh 
stanza : 

“ This mighty Elephant, who feeds his mother, let go free : 

And let him U'> nis mother go, and to all his family.” 


The eighth and ninth stanzas are those of the Buddha in his jierfect 
wisdom : 

“The Elephant from prison freed, the beast set free from chain, 

With words of consolation’ went back to the hills again. 

[94j “ Then from the cool and limpid |K)o1, where Elephants frequent. 

He with his trunk drew water, and his mother all besprent.” 


But the uiotlier of the Bodhisatta thought it had begun to rain, 
and repeated the tenth stanza, rebuking the rain; 

“Who brings unseasonable ram— what evil deity/ 

For he is gone, my own, my son, who used to care for me.” 

Then the Bodhisatta repeated the eleventh stanza, to reassure her : 

“ Rise mother ! whv should you there lie ? your own, your son has come I 
Vedeha, K&si’s glorious king, has sent me safely home.” 

And she returned thanks to the king by repeating the last stanza : 

“ Long live that king ! long may he bring his realms prtxspenty, 

^Vbo freed that son who ever hath done so great respect to me ! ” 

’ The Scholiast explains that the elephant discoursed on virtne to the king, then 
told him to be earefiil, and departed, amid the plaudits of the mnltitude, who threw 
flowers npon him. He th en went home, and fed and washed his mother. To explain 
this, the Master repeated the two stanzas. 
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The king was pleased with the Bodhisatta's goodness ; and he built 
a town not far from the lake, and did continual service to the Bodhiaatta 
and to his mother. Afterwards, when his mother died, and the Bodhiaatta 
had performed her obsequies, [95] he went away to a monastery called 
Karandaka. In this place five hundred sages came and dwelt, and 
the king did the like service for them. The king had a stone 
image made in the figure of the Bodhiaatta, and great honour he paid to 
this. There the inhabitants of all India year by year gathered together, 
to perform what was called the Elephant Festival. 


When the Master had ended this discourse, he declared the Truths, and 
identified the Birth . (now at the conclusion of the Truths the Brother who 
supported hiH mother was esUiblishod in the fruit of the First Path:) “At 
that time, Ananda was the king, the lady MahftmftyA wivh the she-elephant, 
and I was myself the elephant that fed his mother.'’ 


No. 456. 


JUNHA-JATAKA*. 


“0 king of meu^' etc. This story the Master t^ild while dwelling at Jetavana 
alxnit the l>oons received by Elder Ananda During the twenty years of his first 
Buddhahood the Blessed One’s attendants w'ere not always the same . sometimes 
Elder NagasamAlo, sometimes N&gita, l-pavftna, Sunakkhatta, (.'unda, Hftgala, 
sometimes Meghiya waited upon the Blessed One. One day the Blessed One 
said to the Brethren : “Now I am old, Bretliren . and when 1 say. Let us gm in 
this way, some of the Brotherhood go by another way, some drop my bowl and 
robe on the ground. Choose out one Brother to attend always u{>on me.’’ Then 
they uprose all, beginning with Elder S&riputta, and laid tneir joined hands t(> 
their heads, crying, “ I will serve you, Sir, I will serve you !” But he refuseci 
them, saying, “Your prayer is forestalled ’ enough.’ Then the Brethren said U) 
the Elder Ananda, “ Do you, friend, ask for the fK>st of attendant ” llie Elder 
said, “ If the Blessed One will not give me the robe which he himself has 
received, if he will not give me hm dole of food, if he will not grant me to dwell 
in the same fragrant cell, if he will not have me with him U) go where* he is 
invited : but if the Blessed One will go with me where I am invit^, if I shall be 
granted to introduce the company at the moment of coming, which comes from 
foreign peuts and foreign countries to see the Blessed One, [96] if I shall be 
granted to approach the Bleased One as soon as doubt shall arise, if whenever 
the Blessed One shall discourse in ray absence he will ret>eat his discourse to 
me as soon as I shall return : then I will attend upon the Blessed One,” These 
ei^t boons he craved, four negative and four positive. And the Blessed One 
gnmted them to him. 

^ B. Fick, SodaU OUtderung im NordHttlirhen fndien gv Puddlui't Zeit, p. 119. 
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After that he attended continually upon his Master for five and twenty yeHl^ 
Bo having obtained the preeminence in the five points*, and having gained se\( u 
blessings, blessing of doctrine, blessing of instniction, blessing of the knowiedL,^ 
of causes, blessing of impury as to one’s good, blessing of dwelling in a ho!} 
place, blessing of enlightened devotion, blessing of |H)tential Buddhaliood, in tliV 
presence of the Buddha he I'eceivcd the heritage of eight boons, and becnim 
famous in the Buddha’s religion, and shone as the moon in the heavens. 

One day they li^an to talk alxmt it in the Hall of Truth : “Friend, th* 
Tathftgata has satisfied Elder Ananda by granting his boons,” The Mastei 
entered, and asked, “What are you Hjicaking of, Brethren, as ye sit here^' 
They told him. Then he s;iid, “It is not now the first time. Brethren, hut 
in former days as now I satisfietl Ananda with a Ision ; in fonner days, as now. 
whatsoever he asked, 1 gave him ” And .so saying, he told a story of the past. 


Onc(; u|)on a time, when Brahmadatta reigned in Benares, a son of his 
named Prince Junha, or the Moonlight Prince, was studying at Takkasila 
One night, after he had been listening carefully to his teacher’s instruction, 
he left the house of his teacher in the dark, and set out for hoin* 
A certain brahmin bad lieen seeking alms, and was going home, and tie 
prince not perceiving him mn up against the brahmin, and broke his 
almsbowl with a blow of his arm. The brahmin fell, with a cry. In 
compassion the prince turned round, and taking hold of the man’s hands 
raised him to his feet. The brahmin said, “Now, my son, you have 
broken my alms-bowl, so give me tlu* price of a meal.” Said tlie Prince, 
“ I cannot now give you the price of a meal, brahmin ; but I am Prince 
Junha, son of the king of Kasi, and when 1 come to my kingdom, yon 
may come to me and ask for the money.*’ 

When bis education was finished, he took leave of his teacher, aixi 
returning to Benares, showed his father w hat he had leanit. 

“ I have seen my son before my death,” said the king, “and 1 will set^ 
him king indeed.” Then he sprinkled him and made him king. [97] 
Under the name of King Junha the prince ruled in righteousness. When 
the brahmin heard of it, he thought now he would recover the price of his 
meal. So to Benares he came, and saw the city all decorated, and the 
king moving in solemn procession right-wise around it. Taking his stand 
upon a high place, the bralimiu stretched out his hand, and cried, “ Victoiy 
to the king ! ” The king passed by without looking at him. When the 
brahmin found that he was not notic'ed, he asked an explanation by 
repeating the first stanza: 

“ 0 king of men, hear what 1 have to say ! 

Not without cause have I come here this day. 

Tis said, 0 best of men, one should not pass 
A wandering brahmin standing in the way.” 


* Are these the Five ahhehfaatthAnas ? 
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On hearing these words the king tunied back the elephant with his 
jewelled goad', and repeated the second stanza: 

“ I heard, I stand • come brahmin, qtnckly say, 

What cause it is has bi-ought you iu*rc to-dn\ ' 

What boon is it that you would crave of me 
That joii are come to see me? sjieak, I pray" 

What further king and lirahmin said to each other by way of question 
and answTi’, is told in the remaining stanzas : 

“Give me five villages, all choice and line, 

A hundrtHl slave-girls, seven hundred kine, 

More ^han a thoiLsaiid ornuinents of gold, 

And two wives give me, of like birth with mine.” 

[98] “ Host thou a jienance, hrahniin, dread to tell, 

Or hast thou many a charm and many a H|>ell, 

Or goblins, rejidy your l>ebostN to do, 

Or any claim for having served me well?” 

“No jienancc have I, nor no charm and sjiell, 

No demons ready to obey me well. 

Nor any meed for service can I claim ; 

But W’c have met before, the truth to tell.” 

‘*I cannot call to mind, in time imst o’er, 

That 1 have ever seen thy face before 

Tell me, I beg thee, tell this thing U) ino, 

When have we met, or where, in days of yoro '^” 

“In the fair city of (Jaiidhftra’H king, 

Takkasila, my lord, was our dwelling 

There in the jiitchy darkness of the night 
Shoulder to shoiiiaer thou and 1 did fling. 

“ And as we lioth were standing there, O pnnee, 

A friendly talk lietween us straight begins. 

Then we together met, and only then, 

Nor ever once before, nor ever since." 

“Whenever, brahmin, a wise* man has met 
A giMxl man in the world, he should not let 

Friendship once made or old acquaintance go 
For nothing, nor the thing once done forget 

“Tis fools deny the thing once done, and let 
Old friendships fail of those they once have met. 

Many a deed of fools to nothing comes, 

They are ungrateful, and they can forget 

“But trusty men cannot foi^t the post, 

Their friendship and acquaintance ever fast 

[99] A trifle done by such is not disowned : 

Thus trusty men are grateful to the last. 

“Five villages I give thee, choice and fine, 

A hundred sUve-girls, and seven hundred kine, 

More than a thousand ornaments of gol^ 

And more, two wives of equal birth with thine.’ 


* Comet ii. 2M. 19 to “ Jewelled gnad 
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“ 0 king, thus is it when the good agree : 

As the full moon among the stars we see, 

Even so, 0 Lord of Kftsi, so am I, 

Now thou hast kept the bargain made with me.” 

[100] The Bodhisatta added great honour to him. 


When the Master had ended this discoiunse, he said, “This is not the first 
time, Brethren, that I have satisfied Aiianda with boons, but I have done it 
before.” With these words, he identified the Birth : “ At that time Ananda was 
the brahmin, and I was myself the king ” 


No. 457. 


DHAMMA-JATAKA. 

do th$ rights*' etc. —This story the Master told while dwelling in Jetavana, 
how Devadatta was swallowed up in the earth. They gathered in the Hall of 
Truth to talk : “ Friend, Devadatta fell at enmity with the Tath&mta, and 
was swallowed up in the earth.” The Master enteiing asked what they were 
talking of as they sat there. They told him. He replied, “ Now, Brethren, he 
has been swallowed up in the eaHh because he dealt a blow at my victorious 
authority ; but formerly he dealt a blow at the authority of right, and was 
swallowed up in the earth, and went on his way to nethermost hell.” So saying, 
he told a story of the past. 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was king in Benares, the Bodhi 
satta was born into the world of sense us one of the gods, and was named 
Dhamma, or Right, while Devadatta was called Adhamroa, or Wrong. 

As on the fast^lay of the foil moon, in the evening when meals were 
done, men were sitting in enjoyment each at his own house-door in village 
and city and royal capital, Dhamma appeared before them, poised in the 
air, in his celestial chariot mounted, and adorned with celestial array, in 
the midst of a multitude of nymphs, and thus addressed them : 

“ Take not the life of living creatures, and the other ten paths of evil- 
doing eschew, fulfil the duty of service to mother and the duty of service 
to father and the threefold course of right’; [101] thus ye shall become 
destined for heaven, and shall receive great glory.” Thus did he urge men 


Right doing, right saying, right thinking. 
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to follow the ten paths of right-doing, and made a solemn circuit around 
India right-wise. But Adhamma taught them, “Kill that which lives,” 
and in like manner urged men to follow the other ten paths of evildoing, 
and made a circuit around India left-wise. 

Now their chariots met face to face in tlie air, and their attendant 
multitudes asked each the other, “ Whose are you 1 and whoso are you ?” 
T^iey replied, “We are of Dhamma, we of Adhamma,” atid made room, so 
that their paths wei-e divided. But Dhamma said to Adhamma, “Good 
sir, you are Adhamma, and I am Dhamma; I have the right of wav; turn 
your chariot aside, and give me way,” repeating the first stansa : 

“ I do the right, men’s fame is of my gracje, 

Me sagos and me brahmins ever praise, 

Worshipt of men and gods, the right of way 
Is mine. Kight am 1; then, O Wrong, give place!” 

These next follow : 

“In the strong car of Wrong enthroned on high 
Me mighty there is nought can terrify 
Then why should I, who never yet gave place, 

Make way to-day for Right to pass me by ?” 

“Ri^ht^ of a truth was first made manifest, 

Primeval he, the oldest, and the liest, 

Wrong was the younger, later Inini in time. 

Way, younger, at the elder-lxirn’s Ixihcst ! ” 

“ Nor if you worthy be, *)or if you pray, 

Nor if it be but fair, will I give way 
[102] Here let us two to-day a battle wage ; 

He shall have place, whoever wins the fray.” 

“ Known am I in all regions far and near, 

Mighty, of boundless ^ory, without [>eer, 

All virtues are unit^ in my form. 

Right am I : Wrong, how can you conquer here ?” 

“By iron gold is beaten, nor do we 
Gold used for beating iron ever see 

If Wrong ’gainst Right shall win the fight to-day. 

Iron as beautiful as gold will be.” 

“If you indeed are mighty in the fray. 

Though neither ^kkI nor wise is what you say, 

Swallow I will all these your evil words ; 

And willy nilly I will make you way.” 

These six stausas they repeated, one answering the other. 

[103] But at the very moment when the Bodhisatta repeated this 
stanza, Adhamma could no longer stand in his car, but head-foremost 
plunged into the earth which gajied to receive him, and was born again in 
nethermost hell. 


> Cf. Pali text. ni. 90 (iraoslation, p. 19). 
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The Bleeeed One no sooner perceived this that had happened, than in hiu 
Perfect Wisdom he recited the remaining stanzaa : 

**The words no sooner heard, Wrong from the height 
Plunged over heels head-foremoet out of sight: 

This was the end and direful fate of Wrong. 

1 had no battle, though 1 longed to fight 

“Thus by the Mighty-in*Forbearance lies 
Conquered the Mighty Warrior Wrong, and dies 
Swallowed in earth : the other, joyful, strong, 

Truth>armoured, in his car away he hiee. 

“ Who in his house no due observance pays 
To parents, si^fee, brahmins, when he lays 
Tne body down, and bursts its bonds asunder, 

He, even ^m this world, goes straight to hell, 

Even as Adhamma down head-foremost fell. 

“Who in his house all due observance pays 
To parents, sages, brahmins, when he lays 
Tne body down, and bursts its bonds asunder, 

Straight from this world, onward to heaven he hies. 

As Unamma in his chariot sought the sides.’' 


[104] When the Master had ended this discourse, he said, “Not now only, 
Brethren, but in former times also, Devadatta attacked me, and was swallowM 
up in the earth”; then he identified the Birth— “At that time Devadatta was 
Adhamma, and his attendants were the attendants of Devadatta, and 1 was 
Dhamma, and the Buddha’s attendants were the attendants of Dhamma.” 


No. 458. 

UDAYA-JATAKA'. 


“ Tkee JktvUu” etc. This story the Master told, while dwelling in Jetavana, 
about a bcMksliding Brother. The occasion will be explained under the Kusa 
BirUi Again the Master asked the man, “ Is it true, Brother, that you have 
backslidden, as they say I” And he replied, “Yes, Sir.” Then he said, “0 
Brother, why are you oaoksliding from a religion such as ours, that leads to 
salvation, »nd all for fleshly lusts? Wise men of old, who were kings in 
Surundha. a dty {uosperous and measuring twelve leases either way, though 
for seven nundred years they abode in one chamber with a woman beauteous as 
the nymphs divinei yet did not yield to their senses, and never so much as 
looked at her with aeeire.” So saying, he told a story of the past 


> Of. Ananusodya-Jitaka, No. 988 in voL iiL 
’ No. 981. 
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Once upon a time, when king Kasi was n^igning over tli(‘ realm of 
K&ai, in Surundha his city, neither son nor daugbU*r had he. So he 
bade his queens offer prayer for sons. Then the l^o<ihiHattH, passing 
out of Brahma's world, was conceived in the woiuh of Ins chief queen. 
And because by his birth he cheei'ed the hearts of a great multitude, he 
received the name of Udayabhadda, or Welcome, At the time when the 
lad could walk upon his feet, another being came into this world from the 
world of Brahma, and became a girl child in the womb of another of this 
king’s wives, and she was named with the same name, UdayabhaddA 

When the Prince c^me of years, he attained a mastery in all branches 
of education; [105] more, he was chaste t4> a <legree, and knew nothing of 
the deeds of the flesh, not even in dream, nor was his heart l>ent on 
sinfulness. The king desired' to make his son king, with the solemn 
sprinkling, and to arrange plays for his pleasure; and gave command 
accordingly. But the Bodhisatta replied, do not want the kingdom, 
and my heart is not bent on sinfulness.” Again and again he was 
entreated, but his reply was to have made a woman’s image of red gold, 
which he sent to his parents, with the message, “ When T find such a 
woman as this, I will accept the kingdom.” This golden image they 
dispatched over all India, but found no woman like to it. Then they 
deckt out Udayabhadda very fine, and confronted her with the image ; 
and her beauty surpassed it as she stood. Then they wedded her to the 
Bodhisatta for consort, against their wills though it were, his own sister 
the Princess Udayabhadda, bom of a different mother, and sprinkled him 
to be king. 

These two lived together a life of chastity. In course of time, when 
his parents were dead, the Bodhisatta ruled the realm. The two dwelt 
together in one chamber, yet denied their senses, and never so much as 
looked upon one another in the way of desire; nay, a promise they even 
made, that which of them soever should first die, he should return to the 
other from his place of new birth, and say, ‘In such a place am 1 bom 
again.’ 

Now from the time of his sprinkling the Bo<ihiHattH livfnl seven 
hundred years, and then he died. Other king there was nom;, the com- 
mands of Udayabhadda were promulgated, the courtiers administered the 
kingdom. The Bodhisatta had become Bakka in the Heaven of the 
Thirty-three, and by the magnificence of his glory was for seven days 
unable to remember the past. So he after the course of seven hundred 
years, according to man’s reckoning*, remembered, and said to himself, 

“ To the king’s daughter Udayabhaddi I will go, and 1 will test her with 

' In th« text, the King's words sboold begin at the word puttaA as the context 

•hows. 

* Does this mean that Sakka's day equals 100 of oor yean f 
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riches, aud roaring with the roar of a lion I will discourse, and will fulfi 
my promise ! ” 

In that age they say that the length of man’s life was ten thousand 
years. Now at that time, it being the time of night, the palace doors were 
fast closed, and the guard set, and the king’s daughter was sitting quiet and 
alone, in a magnificent chamber upon the fine terrace of her seven -storeyed 
mansion, [lOG] meditating upon her own virtue. Then Sakka took a 
golden dish filled with coins all of gold, aud in her very sleeping-chamber 
appeared btifore her ; and standing on one side, began speech with her by 
reciting the first stanza: 

“Thee flawless in thy beauty, pure and bright, 

Thee sitting lonely on this terrace-height, 

In pose most graceful, eyed like nymphs of heaven, 

I pray thee, let me sjiend with thee this night!” 

To this the princess made answer in the two stanzas following : 

“To this battlernented city, dug with moats, approach is hard. 

While its trenches and its towers hand and sword unite to guard. 

“ Not the young and not the mighty entrance here can lightly gain ; 

Tell me — what can be the reason why to meet mo thou art fain?” 

Then Sakka recited the fourth stanza ; 

[107] “I, fair lieauty, am a Goblin, 1 that now appear to thee; 

Grant to me thy favour, lady, this full bowl receive from me.” 

On hearing which the princess replied by repeating the fifth stanza : 

“ I ask for none, since Udaya has died. 

Nor god nor goblin, no nor man, beside: 

Therefore, 0 mighty Goblin, get thee gone. 

Come no more hither, but far oflf abide.” 

Hearing her lion's note, he stood not, but made as though to dejiart ; 
and at once disappeared. Next day at the same hour, he took a silver 
bowl filled with golden coins and addrest her by repeating the sixth 
stanza : 

“That chiefest joy, to lovers known completely. 

Which makes men do full many an evil thing, 

Despise not thou, 0 lady, smiling sweetly: 

Sw, a full Iwwl of silver here I bring!” 

Then the princess began to think, “ If I allow him to talk and prate, 
he will come again and again. I will have nothing to say to him now.” 

[108] So she said nothing at all. Sakka finding that she had nothing to 
say, disap{>eared at once from his place. 

Next day, at the same time, he took an iron bowl full of coins, and 
said, “ Lady, if you will bless me with your love, I will give this iron bowl 
full of coins to you.” When she saw him, the princess repeated the 
seventh stanza : 
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“ Men that would vtx) a woman, raise aiul raise 
The bids of gold, till she their will obeys. 

The g^Mis’ ways ditier, os I judge by thee ; 

Thou couiest now with less than other days." 

The Great Being, when he heaid these words, mtule re|»ly, “ I^ady 
Princess, I am a wary trader, and I waste not my substance for nought. 
If you were increasing in youth or beauty, I would also increase the 
present I offer you; but you are fading, and so I make the offering dwindle 
also." So saying, he rejieated three stanzas * 

“ 0 woman ! youthful bloom and beauty fade 
Within this world of men, thou fair-liml>ed maid. 

And thou to-day art older grown than erst, 

So dwindles less the sum 1 would have paid. 

“Thus, glorious daughter of a king, liofore my gazing eyes 
As goes the flight of day and night thy K'auty fades and dies. 

“ But if, 0 daughter of a king most wise, it pleases thee 
Holy and j»ure to uyo endure, more lovely shalt tlnm be’" 

[ 1 09] Hereujwn the princess rejicateil another stanza : 

“The gods are not like men, they grow not old; 

Upon their flesh is seen no wTinkled fold 

How is’t the g<Ki8 have no corjioreui frame? 

This, mighty Goblin, 1 would now be told!" 

Then Sakka explained the matter by repeating another stanza : 

“ The gods are not like men . they grow not old ; 

Upon their flesh is seen no wrinkled fold . 

To-morrow and to-morrow ever more 
Celestial beauty grows, and bliss untold." 

[110] When she heard the beauty of the world of gods, she asked the 
way to go thither in another stanza : 

“What terrifies so many mortals here? 

I ask thee, mighty Goblin, to make clear 
That path, in such diversity explained : 

How faring heavenwards need no one fear?" 

Then Sakka explained the matter in another stanza : 

“Who keeps in due control both voice and mind. 

Who with the body loves not sm to do, 

Within whose house much food and dnnk we find. 

Large-handed, bounteous, xn all faith all true, 

Of favours free, soft-tongued, of kindlv cheer— 

He that so walks to heaven need nothing fear. 

[111] When the princess had heard his words, she rendered thanks in 
another stanxa : 

“Luce a mother, like a father, Goblin, you admonish me: 

Mighty one, 0 beauteous being, tell me, tell me who you bel 
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Then the Bodhisatta repeated another stanza : 

“I am Udaya, fair lady, for my promise come to thee; 

Now 1 go, for 1 have spoken; from the promise I am free.” 

The princess drew a deep breath, and said, “You are King Udaya- 
bhadda, my lord ! ” then burst into a flood of tears, and added, “ Without 
you I cannot live! Instruct me, that I may live with you always!” So 
saying she repeated another stanza : 

“If thou'rt Udaya, come hither for thy promise— truly he—, 

Then instruct me, that together we, 0 prince, again may be!” 

Then he repeated four stanzas by way of instruction : 

“ Youth passes soon : a moment — ’tis gone by ; 

No stand mg- place is Arm: all creatures die 

To new life bom: this fragile frame decays: 

Then be not careless, walk in piety. 

“If the whole earth with all her wealth could be 
The realm of one sole king to hold in fee, 

A holy saint would leave him in the race: 

Then be not careless, walk in piety. 

[112] “Mother and father, brother-kin, and she 

(The wife) who with a price can purchased be, 

They go, and each the other leave behind : 

Then be not careless, walk in piety. 

“ Remember that this body food shall be 
For others ; joy alike and misery, 

A passing hour, as life succeeds to life: 

Then be not careless, walk in piety.” 

In this manner discoursed the Great Being. The lady being pleased 
with the discoursing, rendered thanks in the words of the last stanza : 

[113] “Sweet the saying of this Goblin: brief the life that mortals know. 

Sad it is, and snort, and with it comes inseparable woe. 

1 renounce the world: from Kftsi, from Surundhana, I go.” 

Having thus discoursed to her, the Bodhisatta went back to his own 
place. 

The princess next day entrusted her courtiers with the government ; 
and in that very city of hers, in a delightsome park, she became a recluse. 
There slie lived righteously, until at the end of her days she was bom 
again in the Heaven of the Thirty- three, as the Bodhisatta's handmaiden. 


When the Master had ended this discourse, he declared the TVuths and 
identified the Birth : (now at the conclusion of the Truths, the backsliding Brother 
was established in the fhut of the First Path “ At that time Bihula’s mother 
was the Princees, and Sakka waa 1 myeell” 
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“7%^ water-draught” etc. This story the Master told, whilst dwelling in 
Jetavana, about the subduing of evil |>as8ions. 

At one time, we leani, five hundred citizens of Sftvatthi, being householders 
and friends of the Tathft^ta, had heard the I^w and had renounced the world, 
and been ordained as pnests. Living in the house of the Golden Pavement, at 
midnight they indulged in thoughts of sin. (All the details are to be undersUxxl 
as in a previous story At the command of the Blessed One, the Brotherhoo<l 
was assembled by the Venerable Ananda. The Master sat in the appointed seat, 
and without asking them, ‘*Do you indulge in thoughts of sin 7*’ he addreascHi 
them comprehensively and in general terms • “ Breth^n, there is no such thing 
as a wtty sin. A Brother must check all hiiih as they each arise. Wise men of 
old. Wore the Buddha came, subdued their sms and attained to the knowledge 
of a Paoceka- Buddha.” With these words, ho told them a story of the past. 


[114] Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was king in Benares, 
there were two friends in a certain village in th<< kingdom of Kisi. 
These had gone afield, taking with them vessels for drinking, which they 
laid out of the way as they broke the clods, and when they were thirsty, 
went and drank water out of them. One of them, on going for a drink, 
husbanded the water in his own pot, and drank out of the pot of the 
other. In the evening, when he came out from the woodland, and had 
bathed, he stood thinking. “Have I done any sin to-day,'’ thought he, 
“either by the door of the body, or any other?”* Then he remembered 
how he drank the stolen water, and grief came u|K)n him, and he cried, 
“If this thirst grows upon me, it will bring me to some evil birth ! I will 
subdue my sin.” So with this stolen draught of water for cause*, he 
gradually acquired supernatural insight, and attained the knowledge of a 
Paoceka-Buddha ; and there he stood, refiecting ufion the knowledge which 
he had attained. 

Now the other man, having bathed, got up, saying, “Come, friend, 
let us go home.” Said the other, “ Go home thou, home is nothing to me, 
I am a Pacceka- Buddha.” “Pooh! are Pacceka-Buddhas like you?” 
“What are they like, then!” “Hair two fingers long, yellow robes they 
wear, in NandaroiUa cave they live high up in Himalaya.” The other 
stroked his head : in that very moment the marks of a layman disappeared, 

’ See on No. il2, vol. ii. 

' ia. word, or thought. 

* That is, be ma d e this the Bobjeot of his meditation {irawmanaik), and thus ennk 
into an eoetatio tranoe. 
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a pair of red cloths were wrapt round him, a waist-band yellow like a flash 
of lightning was about him tied, the upper robe of the colour of red lac 
was thrown over one shoulder, a dust-heap ragged cloth dingy as a storm- 
cloud lay on his shoulder, a bee-brown earthen bowl dangled from over his 
left shoulder ; there he stood poised in mid-air, and having delivered a 
discourse, he rose and descended not until he came to the mountain -cave 
of Nandamula. 

Another man, who also lived in a village of Kasi, a land-owner, was 
sitting in the bazaar, when he saw a man approach leading his wife. 
Seeing her (and she was a woman of surpassing beauty) he broke the moral 
principles, and looked upon her; then again he thought, “This desire, if it 
increases, will cast me into some evil birth.” Being exercised in mind, 
he developed supernatural insight, and attained the knowledge of a Pacceka- 
Buddha , then poised in the air, he delivered a discourse, [11*>] and he 
also went to the Nandamula cave'. 

Villagers of a place, in Kasi were likewise two, a father and a son, who 
were going on a journey together. At the entering in of a forest were 
robbers posU-d. The.se robbers, if they took a father and son together, 
would keep the son with them, and send the father away, saying, “ Bring 
back a ransom for your son”; or if two brothers, they kept the youngei 
and sent the elder away . or if teacher and pupil, they kept the teacher 
and sent the pupil, — and the pupil for love of learning would bring money 
and release his teacher. Now when this father and son saw the robliers 
lying in wait, the father said, “Don’t you call me ‘father,’ and I will not 
call you ‘son’.” And so they agreed. So when the robbers came up, and 
asked how they stood to one another, they replied, “We are nothing to one 
anotiier,” thus telling a premeditated lie. When they came out of the 
forest, and were i-esting after the evening bath, the son examined his own 
virtue, and remembering this lie, he thought, “This sin, if it increases, will 
plunge me in some evil birth. I will subdue my sin!” Then he developed 
Hupernatiiral insight, and attained to the knowledge of a Pacceka-Buddha, 
and poised in the air delivered a discourse to bis father, and he too went 
to the Nandamula cave. 

In a village of Kisi also lived a zemiudar, who laid an interdict upon 
all slaughter. Now when the time came when offering was wont to be 
made to the spirits, a great crowd gathered, and said, “ My lord ! this is 
the time for sacriflce : let us slay deer and swine and other animals, and 
make offering to the Goblins,” he replied, “Do as you have done aforetime.” 
The people made a great slaughter. The man seeing a great quantity of 
flail and flesh, thought to himself, “All these living creatures the men have 
slain, and all because of my word alone!” He repented: and as he stood 


> Cf. Vidabbha-j&taka, vol. i. no. 46. 
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by the window, he developed anpernatural insight, and attained to the 
knowledge of a Pacceka-Buddha, and poiaed in the air delivered a diacourae, 
then be too went to the Nandanifda cave. 

Another zemindar who lived in the kingdom of K&si, prohibiUnl the 
sale of strong drink. A crowd of people cried out to him, “My lord, what 
shall we do? It is the time-honoured drinking festival’’' He rt'plied, 
“Do aa you have always done aforetime.” [116] The people made their 
festival, and drank strong drink, and fell a-quarrelling , there were broken 
legs and arms, and cracked crowns, and ears torn off, and many a ptmalty 
was inflicted for it. The zemindar seeing this, thought to himself, “If I 
had not permitted this, they would not have suffered this muMU-y.” Even 
for this trifle he felt remorse : then he develo|K*d supernatural insight, 
and attained the knowledge of a Pacceka Buddha, poised in the air he 
discoursed, and bade them be vigilant, tluui he too went to the Nandamfila 
cave. 

Some time aftf‘rwjird.s, the live Pacceka- Buddhas all alighte<l at the 
gate of Benares, seeking for alms. Their uj»per robe and lower robe neatly 
arranged, with gnicious address they went on their rounds, and came to 
the gab^ of the King’s pidace. The King was much pleaseil to l>ehold 
them , he invited them into his palace, and washed their feet, anoinUnJ 
them with fragrant oil, set before them savoury food both hard anil soft, 
and sitting on one side, thus addressed them: “Sirs, that you in your 
youth have embraced the ascetic life, is beautiful ; at this age, you have 
Isjcoine ascetics, and you see the iniaery of evil lusts. What was the cause 
of your action?” They replied as follows ; 

“ The water-draught of my own friend, although a friend, I stole : 
Loathing the sin which 1 h^id done, I afterwards was fain 
To leave the world, an eremite, lest I should sin again,” 

“ I looked upon another’s wife ; lust rose within iny soul . 

Loathing tno sin which I had done, I afterwards was fain 

To leave the world, an eremite, lest I should sin again.” 

“Thieves caught my father in a w<mkJ : to whom I did forth tell 
That he was other than he was — a lioi 1 knew it well ; 

Loathing the sin,” etc. 

“The people at a drinking- feast full many beasts did kill, 

And not against my will : 

Loathing the sin,” etc. 

“Those persons who in former times of liquors drank their hll, 

Now earned out a dniiking-bout, whence many suflered ill, 

117] And not against my will. 

Loathing the sin which I had done. I afterwards was fain 

To leave the world, an eremite, lest I should sin again.” 

These five stanzas they repeated one after the other. 

When the king had heard the explanation of each, he uttered hU 
iraise, saying, “Sirs, your asceticism becomes you well.” 
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The king was delighted at the discourse of these men. He bestowed 
upon them cloth for outer and inner garments, and medicines, then let the 
PaocekS'Buddhas go away. They thanked him, and returned to the place 
whence they came. Ever after that the king loathed the pleasures of 
sense, was free from desire, ate‘ his choice and dainty food, but to women 
he would not speak, would not look at them, rose up disgusted at heart 
and retired to his magnificent chamber, and there he sat : stared at a 
white wall until he fell into a trance, and conceived within him the 
raptui*e of mystic meditation. In this rapture rapt, he recited a stanza 
in dispraise of desire : 

“Out on it, out on lust, I say, unsavoury, thorn -beset ! 

Never, though long 1 followM wrong, such joy as this I met ! ” 

[118] Then his chief queen thought to herself, “That king heard the 
discoursing of the Paoceka-Buddhas, and now he never speaks to us, but 
buries himself despondent in his magnificent chamber. 1 must take him 
in hand.” So she came to the door of that lordly chamber, and standing 
at tht? door, heard the king’s rapturous utterances, in dispraise of desire. 
She said, “O mighty king, you speak ill of desire) but there is no joy 
like the joy of sweet desire ! ” Then in praise of desire she repeated 
another stanza : 

“ Great is the joy of sweet desire : no greater joy than love : 

Who follow this attain the bliss of paradise above ! ” 

Hearing this, the king made reply : “ Perish, vile jade ! What sayst 
thou? Whence comes the joy of desire t There are miseries which come 
to pay for it” : with which he uttered the remaining stanzas in dispraise . 

“Ill-tasting, painful is desire, there is no worser woe: 

Who follow sin are sure to win the pains of hell below. 

“Than sword well whetted, or a blade implacable, athirst, 

Than knives deep driven in the heart, desires are more accurst 

“A pit as deep as men are tall, where live coals blazing are, 

A ploughshare heated in the sun, — desires are worser far. 

“A poison very venomous, an oil of little ease’, 

Or that vile thing to copper clings’ — desires are worse than thesa” 

[119] Thus the Orest Being discoursed to his consort Then he 
gathered his courtiers, and said, “0 courtiers, do you manage the 
kingdom : I am about to renounce the world.” Amidst the wailing 
and lamentation of a great multitude, he rose before them, and fioised 
ill the air, delivered a discourse. Then along the path of the wind be 
past to furthest Himalaya, and in a delightsome spot builded a 

> Ought we to lead sMtd|fitvd, * did not ears to eat * ? 

’ « Rxteaeied oU ' 7 |Cf. Soenita, i, 181). Appareutly some kind ol poiaon. 

« Veidigria. 
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hermitage; there he lived the life of a sage, until at the end of hia 
days he became destined for the world of Brahma. 


The Master, having ended this discourse, added, “Brethren, there is no 
such thing as a petty sin : the very smallest must be checked by a wise 
mao.” Then he aeclared the Truths, and identified the Birth (now at the 
ooDciusion of the Truths the five hundred Brethren became established in saint- 
jiood) “ At that time the Pacceka* Buddhas attained Nirvftna, RAhula's mother 
was the queen consort, and I myself was the king.” 


No. 460. 

yuvajIjava-jAtaka 


“/ greet the lard,'' etc. This story the Master told while dwoUinK 
in Jetavana, about the Great Renunciation*. One day the Brethren had 
assembled in the Hall of Truth. “Brother,” one would say to his fellow, 
“ the Dasabala* might have dwelt in a house, he might have been an imiversal 
monarch in the centre of the great world, jiossessed of the SevM Pi^ious 
Things, glorious with the Four SupematunU Faculties*, surrounded with sons 
more t.hiLn a thousand ! Yet all this magnificence ho renounced when he per- 
ceived the bane that lies in desires. At midnight, with Channa in oompaiiy, 
he mounted his horse Kantbaka, and departed : on the banks of Auom&, tw 
River Glorious, he renounced the world, and for •»« . 
hima^ with austerities, and then attained to perfect wisdom. Thus talked 
they of the Buddha’s virtues. The Master entering, wked. What aw you 
speaking of now, Brethren, as ye sit here Th^ teld him. Said the Mwter, 
“ ™ris not the fiwt time. Brethren, that the Tathligate has ^e Great 
Renunciation. In days of yore he retired and gave up the kingdom of 
City, which was twelve leagues in extent” So saying, he told a story of the 
past 


Once upon a time a king named SabbadatU reigned in the city of 
Ramma. The place which we now call Benares is named Surundhana 
City in the Udaya Birth^ and Sudassana in the Cullasutasoraa* Birth, and 

» Buddha's retirement from the world: Hardy, Manual, pp. 158 If.; Warrmi, 

BuddkUm in TramlatUms, 1 6. „ , , « , a 

» Buddha: one who possesses the Tan Powers or Ten Kmds of Knowledfe. 

* See iii. 464 (p. 278 of this trsnslation). 

* No. 456. 

* No. 625. 
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Brahmavaddbana in the So^ndana’ Birth, and Pupphavatl in the Khan- 
^b&la* Birth; [120] hut in this Tuvahjaya Birth it is named Ramma 
City. In this manner ita name changes on each several occasion. At that 
time the king Sabbadatta had a thousand sons ; and to his eldest son 
Yuvafljaua he gave the viceroyalty. 

One day early in the morning he mounted his splendid chariot, and in 
great pomp went to disport him in the park. On the tree-tops, on the 
grass-tips, at the ends of the branches, on all the spiders’ webs and threads, 
on the points of the rushes, he saw the dew-drops hanging like so many 
strings of |>earl8. “ Friend charioteer,” quoth he, “what is thisi” “This, 
my lord," he replied, “is what falls in the cold weather, and they call it 
dew.” The prince took his pleasure in the park for a portion of the day. 
In the evening, as he was returning home, he could see none of it. 
“ Friend charioteer,” said he, “where are the dew-drops? I do not see 
them now.” “ My lord,” said the other, “as the sun rises higher, they all 
melt and sink into the ground.” On hearing this, the prince was dis- 
tressed, and Hai<l, “The life of us living beings is fashioned like dew-drops 
on the groHt*. I must be rid of the oppression of disease, old age, and death ; 
I must take leave of ray parents, and renounce the world.” So because of 
the dew-drops, he perceived the Three modes of Existence* as it were in a 
blazing 6re. When he came home, he went into the presence of his father 
in his magnificent Hall of Judgement, and gnieting his father, he stood on 
one side, and repeated the first stanza, asking his leave to renounce the 
world : 

“ I greet the lord of charioteers with friends and courtiers by : 

The world, 0 King ! I would renounce ; let not my lord deny.” 

Then the king repeated the second stanza, dissuading him ; 

“If aught thou crave, Yuvanjana, I will fulfil it quite: 

If any hurt thee, 1 protect : be thou no eremite.” 

[121] Hearing this, the prince recited the third stanza ; 

“No man there is that does me harm : my wishes nothing lack ; 

But 1 would seek a refuge, where old age makes no attack.” 


By way of explaining this matter, the Master uttered a half-stanza ; 

“ The sou speaks to his father thus, the father to bis son ” ; 

The remaining half-stanza was uttered by the king ; 

“ Leave not the world, 0 prince ! so cry the townsfolk every one.” 

» No. 682. 

• No. 642. 

* Kdmabhawi^ r^pt^havo, ari^^havo ; sense-eiistenoe, body-existenoe (where there 
if form, but no seosoal enjoyment), formless-existence. See Hardy, Manual of 
BMdkiim^ p. 8, for a foUer aoooont. 
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The prince again repeated this stanza : 

“0 do not from the unworldly life, great monarch, make me stay, 

Lest I, intoxicate with lusts, to age become a prey ! ” 

A 

This said, the king hesitated. Then the mother was told, “ Your sou, 
my lady, is asking his father’s leave to renounce the world.” “What do 
you sayl” she asked. It took her breath away. Seated in her litter of 
gold she went swiftly to the Hall of Judgement, and repeating the sixth 
stanza, asked : 

“ I beg thee, it is I, my dear, and I would make thee stay 1 
Long wish I thee, my son, to see . O do not go away ! ” 

[122] On hearing which the prince repeated the seventh stanza : 

“Like as the dew upon the grass, when the sun rises hot, 

So is the life of mortal men : 0 mother, stay me not ! ” 

When he had said this, she begged him again and again to the same 
effect. Then the Great Being addressed his father in the eighth stanza ; 

“ Let those that bear this litter, lift : let not my mother stay 
Me, mighty king ! fVom entering upon my holy way h” 

When the king heard his son’s words, he said, “Go, lady, in your 
litter, back to our palace of Perennial Delight.” At his words her feet 
failed her : and surrounded with her company of women, she departed, 
ind entered the palace, and stood looking towards the Hall of Judge- 
ment, and wondering what news of her son. After his mother’s 
leparture the Bodhisatta again asked leave of his father. The king could 
lot refuse him, and said, “Have thy will, tlien, dear son, and renounce 
he world.” 

When this consent was gained, the Botlhisatta’s youngest brother, 
^rince Yudhitthila, greeted his father, and likewise asked leave to follow 
he religious life, and the king consented. Both brothers bade their 
ather farewell, and having now renounced worldly lusts defiarted from 
be Hall of Judgement, amidst a great company of j>eople. The queen 
x)king upon the Great Being cried weeping, “My son has renounced the 
wld, and the city of Rarama will be empty'” Then she repeated a 
[>uple of stanzas ; 

“ Make haste, and bless thee ! empty now is Rammaka, I trow : 

King Sabbodatta has allowed Yuvanjana to go. 

123] “The eldest of a thousand, he, like gold to look u|x>n, 

This mighty prince has left the world the yellow rol»e to don.” 

The Bodhisatta did not at once embrace the religious life. No, he 
rst bade farewell to his parents; then taking with him his youngest 
■other. Prince Yudhitthila, he left the city, and sending back the great 


* TetnUi n y* #"* teohnioallj to ‘ flee from the City of Deetroetion/ 
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nxiltitude which followed them, they both niftde their way to Himalaya 
There in a delightsome spot they built a hermitage, and embraced the hfp 
of a holy sage, and cultivating the transcendent rapture of meditation,^ 
they lived all their lives long upon the fruits and roots of the forest, 
and became destined for the world of Brahma. 


This matter is explained in the stanza of perfect wisdom which comes last , 

“Yuvargana, Yudhitthila, in holy life remain : 

Their father and their mother left, they break in two death’s chain.” 

When the Master had ended this discourse, he said, ^^This is not the first 
time, Brethren, that the Tath&gata renounced a kingdom to follow the religious 
life, but it was the same before;” then he identified the Birth “At that 
time members of the present kin^s family were the father and mother, Ananda 
was Yudhit^hila, and t was Yuvanjana myself.” 


No. 461. 

DASARATHA- J ATAK A 


“ XoAMano,” efc.-— This story the Master told in Jetavana about a laud 

owner whose father was dead. This man on his father’s death was overwhelmed 
with sorrow ; leaving all his duties undone, he gave himself up to his sorrow 
wholly. The Master at dawn of day looking out upon mankind, perceived that 
he was ripe for attaining the fruit of the First Path. Next day, a^r going hi^ 
rounds for alms in Sftvatthi, his meal done, he dismissed the Brethren, and 
taking with him a junior Brother, [124] wont to this man’s house, and gave him 
greeting, and addressed him as be sat tnere in words of honey sweetness. “ You 
are in sorrow, lay Brother?” said he. “Yes, Sir, afflicted with sorrow for m) 
father’s sake.” ^d the Master, “Lay Brother, wise mem of old who exactly 
knew the eight conditions of this world felt at a father’s death no grief, not 
even a little.” Then at his request he told a story of the past 


Once upon a time, at Benares, a great king named Daaaratha renounced 
the ways of evil, and reigned in righteousness. Of bis sixteen thousand 
wives, the eldest and queen-consort bore him two sons and a daughter; 

^ EMited and translated by T. Panibfll, The Daearatha Jataka^ Copenhagen, 1871 
The story is like that of the RAmlyana, except that here 8lt& is the hero's sister, not 
his wife. 

> Osin and loes, fame and diahonoor, praise and blame, bliaa and woe. 
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the elder son was named R&ma-pandita, or Rama the Wise, the second 
was named Prince Lakkha^ or Lucky, and the daughter’s name was the 
«Lady Sita*. 

In course of time, the queen-consort died. At her death the king was 
for a long time crushed by sorrow, but urged by his cotirtiors he performed 
her obsequies, and set another in her place as queen-consort. She was 
dear to the king and beloved. In time she also conceived, and all due 
attention having been given her, she brought forth a son, and they 
named him Prince Bharata. 

The king loved his son much, and said to the queen, “ Lady, I 
offer you a boon : choose.” She accepted the offer, but put it off for 
the time. When the lad was seven years old, she went to the king, 
and said to him, “My lord, you promised a boon for my son. Will 
you give it me now?” Choose, lady,” said he. “ My lord,” quoth 
she, “give my son the kingdom,” The king snspt his fingers at her; 
“Out, vile jade !” said he angrily, “my other two sons shine like blazing 
fires ; would you kill them, and ask the kingdom for a son of yours?” She 

fied in terror to her magnificent chamber, and on other days again and 

again asked the king for this. The king would not give her this gift 
He thought within himself : “ Women are ungrateful and treacherous. 
This woman might use a forged letter or a treacherous biibe to get my 
sons murdered.” So he sent for his sons, and told them all about it, 
saying : “My sons, if you live here some mischief may befall you. Go to 
some neighbouring kingdom, or to the woodland, and when my body is 
burnt, then return and inherit the kingdom which l>elongs to your 
family.” Then he summoned soothsayers, and asked them the limits 
of his own life. They told him he would live yet twelve years longer. 
[125] Then he said, “Now, my sons, after twelve yeaiu you must leturn, 
and uplift the umbrella of royalty,” They promised, and after taking 
leave of their father, went forth from the palace weeping. The Lady Siti 

said, “ I too will go with my brothers:” she l>ade her father farewell, 

and went forth weeping. 

These three departed amidst a great company of f>eople. They sent 
the people back, and proceeded until at last they came to Himalaya. 
There in a spot well- watered, and convenient for the getting of wild 
fruits, they built a hermitage, and there lived, feeding upon the wild 
fruits. 

Lakkba^pandita and SitA said to RAma'{>andita, “You are in place 
of a father to us ; remain then in the hut, and we will bring wild fruity 
Vid feed you.” He agreed : thenceforward lUma pandita stoyed where 
he was, the others brought the wild fruit and fed him with it. 


^ “ Oool,** which has in India the pissssot saeocistkmi ss warm hss for os. 
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Thus they lived there, feeding upon the wild fruit ; but King 
Dasaratha pined after his sons, and died in the ninth year. When hi^ 
obsequies were performed, the queen gave orders that the umbrella 
should be raised over her son, Prince Bharata. But the courtiers said, 
“The lords of the umbrella are dwelling in the forest,” and they would 
not albiw it. Said Prince Bharata, “ I will fetch back my brother Rama 
pandita from the forest, and raise the royal umbrella over him.” Taking 
the five emblems of royalty', he proceeded with a complete host of the 
four arms' to their dwelling-place. Not far away he caused camp t<> 
be pitched, and then with a few couiN;ior8 be visited the hermitage, at 
the time when Lakkhana-pandita and Sit& were away in the woods 
At the door of the hermitage sat R&ma-pandita, undismayed and at 
ease, like a figure of fine gold firmly set. The prince approached him 
with a greeting, and standing on one side, told him of all that had 
happened in the kingdom, and falling at his feet along with the 
courtiers, burst into weeping. R&ma-pandita neither sorrowed nor 
wept; emotion in his mind was none. When Bharata had finished \ 
weeping, and sat down, towards evening the other two returned with wild 
fruits. Rkma-pandita thought — “These two are young: all-comprehend- 
ing wisdom like mine is not theirs. [126] If they are told on a sudden 
that our father is dead, the pain will be greater than they can bear, and 
who knows but their hearts may break. I will persuade them to go 
down into the water, and find a means of disclosing the truth.” Then 
pointing out to them a place in front where there was water, he said, 

“ You have been out too long ; let this be your penance — go into that 
water, and stand there.” Then he I'epeated a half-stanza: 

** Let Lakkhaua and Sitft both into that pond descend.” 

One word sufficed, into the water they went, and stood there. 
I'hen he told them the news by repeating the other half-stanza: 

“ Bharata says, king Dasaratha’s life is at an end.” 

When they heard the news of their father's death, they fainted 
Again he repeated it, again they fainted, and when even a third time 
they fainted away, the courtiers raised them and brought them out of the 
water, and set them upon dry ground. When they had been comforted, 
they all sat weeping and wailing together. Then Prince Bharata thought . 
“My brother Priuce Lakkham^ and my sister the Lady Siti, cannot 
restrain their grief to hear of our father’s death ; but R&ma-pandiu 
neither wails nor weeps. 1 wonder what can the reason be that hA 

* Bwotd, oiaMk, diadem, slippers, and fui. 

■ Blq^hanls, cavalry, dmriota, infsatry. 
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grieTes not I 1 will ask/’ Then he repeated the second stanca, asking the 
question : 

“Say by what power thou grieveat not, Rims, when grief should be ? 

Though it is said thy sire is dead gnef overwhelms not thee ! ” 

Then R&ma-pandita explained the reason of his feeling no grief by 
saying, 

“When man can never keep a thing, though loudly he may cry, 

Why should a wise intelligence torment itself thereby? 

[127] “The young in years, the older grown, the fool, and oke the wise, 

For rich, for poor one end is sure: each man among them dies. 

As sure as for the ripened fruit there comes the fear of fall, 

So surely comes the fear of death to mortals one and all. 

“Who in the morning light are seen by evening oft are gone, 

And seen at evening time, is gone by morning many u one. 

“If to a fool infatuate a blessing could accrue 
When he torments himself with tears, the wise this same would do. 

“ Bv this tormenting of himself he waxes thin and pale ; 

This cannot bring the dead to life, and nothing tears avail. 

“Even as a blazing house may be put out with water, so 
The strong, the wis^ the intelligent, who well the scriptures know. 
Scatter their grief like cotton when the stormy winds do blow. 

“ One mortal dies — to kindred ties born is another straight : 

Each creature’s bliss dependent is on ties associate. 

“The strong man therefore, skilled in sacred text, 

Keen-contemplating this world and the next, 

Knowing their nature, not by any gnef. 

However great, in mind and heart is vext. 

“So to my kindred I will give, them will I keep and feed, 

All that remain I will maintain : such is the wise man’s deed.” * 

In these stanzas he explained the Impermanence of things. 

[129] When the company heard this discourse of R&ma-pandita, illus- 
trating the doctrine of Impermanence, they lost all their grief. Then Prince 
Bharata saluted RAma-pai^ita, begging him to receive the kingdom of 
Benares. “Brother,” said R&ma, “take Lakkhana and 8lt& with you, 
and adminiiter the kingdom yourselves.” “No, my lord, you take it” 
“ Brother, my father commanded me to receive the kingdom at the end of 
twelve years. If I go now, I shall not carry out his bidding. After three 
more years I will come.” “Who will carry on the government all that 
timet” “You do it” “I will not” “Then until I come, these ilippers 
shall do it,” said Rima, and doffing his slippers of straw he gave them to 
his brother. So these three persons took the slippers, and bidding the 
wise man farewell, went to Benares with their great crowd of foUoweim 

* The soholiait quotes on p. 129 a skansa which ooc m red in the KAlabfthu Birth, 
No. il9 (voL UL p. 66 of this traaaUtkm), beginning Oain and lose 
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For three years the slippers ruled the kingdom. The courtiers placed 
these straw slippers upon the royal throne^ when they judged a cause. If 
the cause were decided wrongly, [130] the slippers beat upon each other ', 
and at that sign it was examined again ; when the decision was right, the 
slippers lay quiet. 

When the three years were over, the wise man came out of the forest, 
and came to Benares, and entered the park. The princes hearing' of his 
arrival proceeded with a great company to the park, and making Sita the 
queen consort, gave to them both the ceremonial sprinkling. The sprink. 
ling thus performed, the Great Being standing in a magnificent chariot, 
and surrounded by a vast company, entered the city, making a solemn 
circuit right^wise; then mounting to the great terrace of his splendid 
palace Sucandaka, he reigned there in righteousness for sixteen thousand 
years, and then went to swell the hosts of heaven. 


This stanza of PerfSect Wisdom explains the upshot; 

“Years sixty times a hundred, and ten thousand more, all told, 
Reigned strong-armed R&ma, on his neck the lucky triple fold.”^ 

The Master having ended this discourse, declared the Truths, and identified 
the Birth : (now at the conclusion of the Truths, the land-owner was establishwl 
in the fruit of the First Path:) “At that time the king Suddhodana’ w/u^ 
king Dasaratha, Mah&m&y&’ was the mother, R&hul&’s mother* was Sita, 
Ananda was Bharata, and 1 myself was R&ma-pa^chta.” 


No. 462. 

saAvara-jAtaka. 

“ } our na/Mre, mighty monarch^'* etc. This story the Master told while dwell- 
ing in Jetavana, about a Brother who had cessed to strive. This, we learn, was 
a young man of family, who lived in Sftvatthi. Having heard the Master’s 
discoursing, be renounc^ the world. Fulfilling the tasks imposed bv his 
teasers and preceptors, be learnt by heart both divisions of the P&timokkha. 

> This last incident is an addition to the narrative in the Bimijana, ii. 115, nor is 
it found in TuisI Die* Hindi version. 

* Kambugtvo : three folds on the neek, like shell-qpirals, were a token of lock. 

* Ootama Bnddha’s father and nMrther. 

* QoUma Buddha's wife. 
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When five years were past, he said, “When I have been instructed in the mode 
of attainii^ the mystic trance, I will go dwell in the forest" Then he took 
leave of his teachers and preceptors, and proceeded to a frontier village in the 
Idnsdom of Kosala. The ^ple were plea^ with his dejxirtment, [131] and he 
made a hut of leaves and there was attended to. Entering iip>n the rainy 
season, sealous, eager, striving in strenuous endeavour he strove after the mystic 
trance for the space of three months : but of this not a trace could he produce. 
Then he thought; “Verily I am the most devoted to worldly conditions* among 
the four classes of men taught by the Master ! What have I to do with living 
in the forest ?” Then he said to himself, “1 will return to Jetavana *, and there 
in beholding the beau^ of the Tath&gata, and hearing his discourse sweet as 
honey, I will pass my days.” So he relaxed his striving ; and setting forth he 
came in course of time to Jetavana. His preceptors and teachers, his friends 
and acquaintances asked him the cause of his coming. He informed them, and 
they reproved him for it, asking him why he had so done. Then they led him 
into the Master’s presence, “why. Brethren,” said the Master, “do you lead 
hither a Brother against his will?” They replied, “This Brother has come 
hither because he 1^ relaxed his striving.” “ Is this true, as they tell me ?” 
asked the Master. “Yes, Sir,” said the man. Said the Master, “Why have 
you ceased to strive. Brother? For a weak and slothful man there is in this 
religion no high friiition, no sainthood ; they only who make strenuous effort 
accomplish this. In days long gone by you were full of strength, easy to teach : 
and in this way, though the youngest of all the hundred sons of the king of 
Benares, by holding fast to the admonition of wise men you obtained the White 
Umbrella,’^ So saying, he told a story of the past. 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was king in Benares, the 
youngest of his hundred sons was named Prince Sartivara. The king gave 
his sons in charge each of a separate courtier, with directions to teach 
them each what they ought to learn. The courtier who instructed the 
Prince Saifavara was the Bodhisatta, wise, learned, filling a father’s place 
to the king’s son. As each of the sons was educated, the courtiers brought 
them for the king to see. The king gave them each a province, and let 
them go. 

When the Prince Saihvara had been perfected in all learning, he asked 
the Bodhisatta, “ Dear father, if my father sends me to a province, what 
MU I to do f ’’ He replied, “ My son, when a province is offered you, you 
should refuse it, and say, My lord, I am the youngest of all : if I go too, 
there will be no one about your feet : I will remain where 1 am, at your 
feet.” ThMi one day, when Prince Saitivara had saluted him, and was 
standinf' on one side, the king asked him, “Well, my son, have you finished 
your learning!” “Yes, my lord.” “Choose a province.” “My lord, 
[132] there will be emptiness about your feet: let me remain here at 
your feet, and in no other place !” The king was pleased, and consented. 

* An ariiat is sfMuio, se. devoid of oondittons for rsbirth, sodb ss human 
paarion, desire, karna. klsgs, Ae. (Ghilden, p. 81i); padapammo mm to mean the 
oppoeHe. 

* The quotation should inelnde JetavamoA poulvd, as is shewn Une 7. 

nr Id 
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After that he remained there at the king’s feet ; and again asked the 
Bodhisatta, “What else am I to do, father 1" “Ask the king/’ said he, 
“for some old park," The prince complied, and asked for a park : with 
the fniits and flowers that there grew he made friends with the powerful 
men in the city. Again he asked what he was to do. “ Ask the king’s 
leave, my son," said the Bodhisatta, “ to distribute the food-money within 
the city.” So he did, and without the least neglect of any person he 
distributed the food-money within the city. Again he asked the Bodhi- 
satta’ s advice, and after soliciting the king’s consent, distributed food 
within the palace to the servitors and the horses and to the army, 
without any omission : to messengei-s come from foreign countries he 
assigned their lodging and so forth, for merchants he fixed the taxes, all 
that had to be arranged he did alone. Thus following the advice of the 
Great Being, he made friends with every body, those in the household and 
those without, all in the city, the subjects of the kingdom, strangers, hy 
his winsomeness binding them to him as it were by a band of iron : to all 
of them he was dear and beloved. 

When in due time the king lay on his deathbed, the courtiers asked 
him, “When you are dead, my lord, to whom shall we give the White 
Umbrella?” “ Friends,” said he, “all my sons have a right to the White 
Umbrella. But you may give it to him that pleases your mind.” So 
after his death, and when the obsequies had been performed, on the 
seventh day they gathei-ed together, and said : “ Our king bade us give 
the Umbrella to him that pleases our mind. He that our mind desires is 
Prince Saitivara.” Over him therefore they uplifted the White Umbrella 
with its festoons of gold, escorted by his kinsmen. 

The Great King Saihvara cleaving to the advice of the Bodhisatta 
reigned in righteousness. 

The other ninety and nine princes heard that their father was dead, 
and that the Umbrella had been uplifted over Saitivara. [133] “But he 
is the youngest of all," said they ; “the Umbrella does not belong to him. 
Let us uplift the Umbrella over the eldest of us all.” They all joined 
forces, and sent a letter to Saihvara, bidding him resign the Umbrella or 
fight; then they surrounded the city. The king told this news to the 
Bodhisatta, and asked what he was to do now. He answered : “ Great 
King, you must not fight with your brothers. Divide the treasui-e be- 
longing to your father into a hundred portions, and to your brothers send 
ninety-nine of them, with this message, ‘ Accept this share of your father's 
treasure, for fight with you I will not.’ ” So be did. 

Then the eldest of all the brothers, Prince Upoaatha by name, summoned 
the rest together, and said to them, “ Friends, there is no one able to over- 
come the king ; and this our youngest brother, though ha has been our 
enemy, does not remain so: bnt he sends us his wealth, and refuses to 
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fight with us. Now we cannot all uplift the Umbrella at the same 
moment; let us uplift it over one only, and let him alone be king; so 
when we see him, we will hand over the royal treasure to him, and return 
to our own provinces.” Then all these princes i-aised the siege of the city, 
and entered it, foes no longer. And the king told his courtiers to welcome 
them, and sent them to meet the princes. The princes with a great 
following entered on foot, and mounting the steps of the palace, and using 
all humility towards the great king Sailivara, sat down in a lowly place. 
King Sarfivara was seated under the White Umbrella upon a throne . 
great magnificence was his, and great pomp; what place sm'ver he lo(»ked 
upon, trembled and quaked. Prince Uposatha seeing the magnificence of 
the mighty king Sarhvara, thought to himself, “Our father, methinks, 
knew that Prince Sarhvara would be king after his decease, and therefore 
gave us provinces and gave him none;” then addressing him, repeated 
three stanzas : 

[134] “Your nature, mighty monarch, sure the lord of men well know • 

The other princes honoured he, but nothing gave to you 

“ While the king lived was it, or when a god to htjaven he went. 

That seeing their own benefit, your kinsmen gave consent? 

“Sav by what j>ower, O Saihvara, you stand above your kin. 

Why do your brethren not unite from you the place to win?” 

On hearing this, King Saihvara repeated six stanzas to explain his own 
character : 

“ Because, 0 prince, I never gnrdge groat sages what is meet : 

Ready to pay them honour due, I fall before their feet. 

“Me envying none, and apt to learn all conduct meet and right, 

Wise sages each good precept teach in which they take delight 

“ I listen to the bidding of these sagos grwtt and wise; 

My heart is bent to good intent, no cxmn.sel I dosjuse 

“ Elephant troops and chariotmen, guard riyal, infantry— 

I twk no toll of daily dole, but paid them all their fee. 

“Great nobles and wise counsellors waiting on me are found; 

With food, wine, water (so they Ixiast) l^nares doth alKiund. 

[135] “Thus merchants prosper, and from mariy a realm they come and go, 

And I protect them. Now the truth, Uposatha, you know.” 

Prince Uposatha listened to this account of his character, and then 
repeated two stanzas : 

“Then be above your kith and kin, and rule in righteousness, 

So wise and prudent, Saihvara, your brethren you shall bless. 

“Your treasure-heaps your brethren will defend, and you shall bo 
Safe from your foes as Indra’s self from his arch enemy.”' 


1 The King of the Asorss or Titana 
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[136] King Saifavara gave great honour to all his brothers. They 
remained with him a month and half a month ; then they said to him, 
“ Great King, we would go and see if there be any brigands afoot in our 
provinces ; all happiness to your rule ! ” They departed each to his 
province. And the king abode by the admonition of the Bodhisatta, and 
at the end of his days went to swell the hosts of heaven. 


The Master, having finished this discourse, added, ‘‘Long ^o, Brother, yn\i 
followed instruction, and why do you not now sustain your eTOit?” Then h( 
declared the Truths and identified the Birth: (now at the conclusion of the 
Truths this Brother was established in the fruit of the First Path:) “At that 
time this Brother was the great king Sam vara, S&riputta was Prince Uposatha, 
the Elders and secondary Elders were the other orothers, the Buddha's fo] 
lowers wore their followers, and I myself was the courtier who advised the kmg ’ 


No. 463. 

8UPPARAK A- J ATAK A h 


“ifen mth razor-pointed” etc. This story the Master told while dwelling at 
Jetavana, about the Perfection of Knowledge. One day, we are told, at evening, 
the Brethren were awaiting the coming of the Tathftgata to preach to them, and 
as they sat in the Hall of Truth, they were saying one to another, “Venly, 
Brother, the Master has great wisdom! wide wisdom! ready wisdom! swift 
wisdom ! sha^ wisdom ! penetrating wisdom ! His wisdom bits on the right 
plan for the right moment ; wide as toe world, like a mighty ocean unfatbomanle, 
as the heavens spread abroad : in all India no wise man exists who can match 
the Dasabala. As a billow that rises upon the great sea cannot reach the shore, 
or if it reaches the shore it breaks; [137] so no man can reach the Dasabala in 
wisdom, or if he comes to the Masters feet he is broken.” In these words they 
sang the praises of the Dasabala’s Perfect Wisdom. The Master came in, and 
asked, “what are you talking of, Brethren, as you sit here?” They told him. 
He sai<^ “Not now only is the Tath&gata fiill of wisdom. In former days, even 
when his knowledge was immature, be was wise. Blind though he was, he knew 
by the signs of the ooean that in the ocean such and such a jewel was hid.” Then 
he told a stoiy of the past 


Once upon a time, a king named Bbaru reigned in the kingdom of 
Bharu. There was a seaport town named Bharukaccha, or the Biarsh of 
Bharu. At that time the Bodhisatta was born into the family of a master 


> Hardy, Memmal Budikim, p. 18 . 
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mariDer there ; amiable he waa, and of complexion a golden brown. They 
gave him the name of Supp&raka-kumai-a. He grew up with great 
distinction; and even when he was no more than sixteen years old, he 
had gained a complete mastery over the art of seamanship. Afterwards 
when his father died he became the head of the mariners and plied the 
mariner’s caUing: wise he was, and full of intelligence; with him aboard, 
no ship came ever to harm. 

In time it so happened that injured by the salt water lx)th his eyes 
lost their sight After which, head of the marmers though he was, he 
plied no more the mariner’s trade; but resolved to live in the king's 
service, he approached the king to that end. And the king apjwinted 
him to the office of valuer and assessor. From that time he assessed 
the worth of valuable elephants, valuable horses, choice {>earls and gems. 

One day an elephant was brought to the king, of tin* colour of a black 
rock, that he might be the state elephant. The king gave him a glance, 

^ and commanded that he be shown to the wise man. They led the creature 
before him. The man passed his hand over the elephant’s body, and said, 

“ This elephant is not fit to be the elephant of state. This has tin* 
qualities of an elephant that is deformed behind. When his dam brought 
him forth, she could not take him on her shoulder; so she let him fall on 
the ground, and thus he became deformed in his hind feet.” They <jueK- 
tioned those who had brought the elephant ; and they replied that the 
man spoke the truth. [138] When the king heard of this, he was 
pleased, and ordered eight pieces of money to be given him. 

On another day, a horae was brought for the king’s hoi-se of state. 
Hi is too was sent to the wise man. He felt it all over with his hand, and 
then said, “This is not fit to be the king’s state charger. On the day this 
horse was bom, his dam died, and so for lack of the mare’s milk he did 
not grow properly.” This saying of his was true also. When the king 
heard of it, he was pleased, and causetl him to be presented with eight 
pieces more. 

Another day, a chariot was brought, to be the king's state chaiiot. 
This too the king sent to him. He felt it over with his hand and said, 
Ihis chariot was made out of a hollow tree, and therefore it is not tit for 
the king.” This saying of his was true like the others. The king was 
pleased again when he heard of it, and gave him other eight pieces. 

Then again they brought him a precious rug of great priwi, which the 
king sent to the man as before. He felt it all over, and said, “ There is 

place hero where a rat has bitten a hole.” They exaiiiinfjd and found 
the place, and then told the king. FJtuised was the king, and ordered 
®ight pieces to be given him again. 

Now the man thought, “Only eight pieces of money, with such marvels 
^ these to see! This is a barber’s gift; this king must be a barber’s 
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brat. Why should I serve such a king ? I will return to my own home ” 
So back he went to the seaport of Bharukaccha, and there he lived. 

It happened that some merchants had got ready a ship, and were 
casting about for a skipper. “That clever Supparaka/' thought they, 

“ is a wise and skilful man ; with him aboard no ship comes to harm 
Blind though he be, the wise Supparaka is the best.” So to him they 
repaired, and asked him to be their skipper. “ Blind am I, friends,” he 
replied, “and how can I sail your shipl” “Blind you may be, master, " 
said the merchants, “but you are the best.” As they pressed him iin 
ceasingly, he at length consented: “As you put it to me,” says he, “1 
will be your skipper.” [139] Then he went aboard their vessel. 

They sailed in their ship upon the high seas. For seven days the 
ship sailed without mishap : then an unseasonable wind arose. Four 
months the vessel tost about on a primeval ocean, until she arrived at 
what is called the Khuramala Sea‘. Here tish with bodies like men, 
and sharp razor-like snouts, dive in and out of the water. The nuT- 
chants observing these asked the Great Being what that sea was named, 
repeating the fii^st stanza : 

“ Men with razor-ixunted noses rising u}) and diving down ! 

Sjieak, Siippriraka, and tell us by what name this sea is known?” 

The Great Being, at this question, conning over in mind his mariner's 
lore, answered by repeating the second stanza : 

“ Merchants come fmm Bharukaccha, seeking riches to purve\\ 

This IS Khuramali^* ocean where your ship has gone astray.^’ 

Now it happens that in this ocean diamonds are to be found. The 
Groat Being reflected, that if he told them this was a diamond sea, they 
would sink the ship in their greed by collecting the diamonds. So he 
told them nothing ; but having brought the ship to, he got a rope, and 
lowered a net as if to catch fish. With this he brought in a haul of 
diamonds, and stored them in the ship ; then he caused the wares of litth* 
value to be cast overboard. 

The ship past over this sea, and came to another called Aggimala. 
This sea sent forth a radiance like a blazing bonfire, like the sun at 
midday. The merchants questioned him in this stanza: 

“ Lo ! an ocean like a bonfire blazing, like the sun, we see ! 

Speak, Supp&raka, and tell us what the name of this may be?” 

The Great Being replied to them in the stanza next following ; 

[140] “ Merchants come from Bharukaccha, seeking riches to pun'ey, 

This is Aggimili* ocean where your ship has gone astray.” 

^ There is an aoooont of the mythologioal seas which follow in Hardy, Manual oj 
Bttddhim, pp. 12 ff. 

• Sic. 
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Now in this sea was abundance of gold. In the same manner as 
l>efore, he got a haul of gold from it, and laid it aboard. Passing over 
this sea, the ship next came to an ocean called Dadhimala, gleaming like 
milk or curds. The merchants enquired its name in a stanza : 

“ Lo ! an ocean white and milky, white as curds we seem to sec ! 

Speak, Supparaka, and tell us what the name of this may IkjT’ 

The Great Being answered them by the stanza next following ; 

“ Merchants come from Bhanikaccha, seeking riches to piirvov, 

This is Dadhimah^ ocean where your ship has gone astray’' 

In this sea there was abundance of silver. He procured it in the 
same way as before, and laid it aboard. Over this sea the ship sailed, 
and came to an ocean called Nilavannakusa mala, wliich had the appear- 
ance of a stretch of dark kusa-grass", or a held of corn. The merchants 
enquired its name in a stanza : 

“Lo! an ocean green and grassy, like young corn we HCMjm to see' 
Speak, SuppQraka, and tell us what the name of this may Ik*?” 

He replied in the words of the stanza next following : 

“ Merchants come from Bharukaccha, seeking riches to purvey, 

This is Kusamali* ocean where your ship has gone astray.” 

Now in this ocean was a great quantity of precious einei'alds. As 
before, he made a haul of them, and stored them (ui hoard. Passing 
over this sea, the ship came to a sea called Nalamala, which had the 
asjK‘ct of an expanse of reeds or a grove of bamhoos’. [141j The mer- 
chants asked its name in a stanza : 

“Lo! an ocean like a rcod-bed, like a bamhoo-grovc wo s<*e ' 

Si>cak, Supp&raka, and tell us what the name of tins may 1 h; 

The Great Being replied by the following stanza : 

“ Merchants come from Bharukaccha, seeking riche«s to j>Lirvcy, 

This is Nalamali* ocean whore your ship law gone astray." 

Now this ocean was full of coral of the colour of bamboos'*. He made 
a haul of this also and got it aboard. 

After passing the Nalamali Sea, the merchants camf; to a sea named 
Vajabh4mukha\ Here the water is sucked away and rises on every 

* Sk. 

* Poa Cynoanroides. 

* The scholiast explains that the sea was red, like the reeds called ‘scorpion -reed 
or ‘crab-reed,’ which are red in colour the word translated ' bamboo ’ (relu) he says 
may also mean ‘coral.’ He adds that the haul was coral, which is also the word 
o*«d at the end of the story (pavAlo). The word so translated here is veluriyam, which 
C^hilden renders *a kind of praoioos stone, perhaps lapis laxuli ’. 

^ See Hardy, Manual, p. 13. It was a kind of hollow Uke a sanoer. 
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side ; and the water thus auoked away on all aides riaea in sheer preci 
pioea leaving what looks like a great pit. A wave rises on one side like 
a wall : a terrific roar is heard, which seems as it would burst the ear 
and break the heart. On sight of this the merchants were terrified, 
and asked its name in a stanza; 

** Hear the awful sound terrific of a huge unearthly sea ! 

Lo a pit, and lo the waters in a steep declivity! 

Speak, Supp&raka, and tell us what the name of this may be?” 

The Bodhisatta replied in this following stanza, “Merchants,” etc., 
ending — “This Valabh&mukhi ocean,” etc. 

He went on, [142] “Friends, once a ship has got into the Valabhit 
mukha Sea there is no returning. If this ship gets there, she will sink 
and go to destruction.” Now there were seven hundred souls aboard 
this ship, and they were in fear of death ; with one voice they uttered 
a very bitter cry, like the cry of those who are burning in the lowest 
bell'. The Great Being thought, “Except me, no other can save those. 
I will save them by an Act of Truth.” Then he said aloud, “ Friends, 
bathe me speedily in scented water, and put new garments upon int , 
prepare a full bowl, and set me in front of the ship.” They quickly did 
so. The Great Being took the full bowl in both hands, and standing in 
the front of the ship, performed an Act of Truth, repeating the final 
stanza ; 

Since I can myself remember, since intelligence first grew, 

Not one life of living creature have I taken, that I Imew; 

May this ship return to safety if my solemn words are true!” 

Four months the vessel had been voyaging in far distant regiouh , 
and now as though endued with supernatui'al power, it retunied in one 
single day to the seaport town of Bharukaccha, and even upon the dr\ 
land it went, till it rested before the mariner's door, having sprung over 
a space of eleven hundred cubits. The Great Being divided amongst 
the merchants all the gold and silver, jewels, coral, and diamonds, saying, 
[1 43] “ This treasure is enough for you : voyage on the sea no more. ’ 
Then he discoursed to them ; and after giving gifts and doing good his 
life long, he went to swell the hosts of heaven. 


The Master, having ended this discourse, said, “Then, Brethren, the 
Tathigata was most wise in former days, as be is now,” ai^ identified the 
Birth: “At that time the Buddha’s company were the oom|>any (of merchants), 
and 1 myself was the wise Supp&raka.” 


* irici. 
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CULLA-KUNALA-JATAKA. 

[144] SmaU of witf e^c.— This birth will l>e given under the Kun&la 
Birth*. 


No. 465. 


BHADDA-SALA-JATAKA*. 

“ Who art thouf* etc. This story the Master told while dwelling in Jetavana 
about doing good to one’s kith and kin. At Sftvatthi in the house of AnAtha- 
pindika there was always unfailing food for five Imndred Brethren, and the 
same with VisfikhA’ and the king of Kosala. But in the king’s jialace, various 
and fine as was the fare given, no one was friendly to the Brethren, The 
result was that the Brethren never ate in the palace, but they took their food 
and wont off to eat it at the house of Anftthapindika or VisAkhA or some other 
of their trusted friends. 

One day the king said, “A present has been brought : take this to the 
Brethren,” and sent it to the refectoir. An answer was brought that no 
Brethren were there in the refectory. “Where are they gone?” he asked. They 
Were sitting in their friend’ bouses to eat, was the reply. So the king after 1^ 
morning meal came into the Master’s presence, and asked him, “Good Sir, 
what is the beet kind of food?” “The food of friendship is the best, great 
hing,” said he ; “even sour rioe-gruel given by a fnoud becomes sweet” “Well, 
Sir, and with whom do the Brethren find fiiendsbip ?” “ With their kindred, 
great king, or with the Sakya families,” Then the king thought, what if be 

to m^e a Sakya girl his queen-consort ; then the Brethren would be his 
friends, as it were with their own kindred. 

[14fi] So rising from his seat, he returned to the palace, and sent a message 

* No. 686. 

* For the Introdaotory story see Dhammapada (co mmen ta r y), pp. 816 fl. 

’ A famous disciple, for whose history ess Hardy, Matmal, 890 tL 
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to Kapilavatthu* to this effect: “Please give me one of your daughters m 
marriage, for I wish to become connected with your family.” On recei})t of 
this message the Sakyas gathered together and deliberated. “We live in a 
place subject to the authonty of the king of Kosala ; if we refuse a daughter, 
ne will be very anp-y, and if we give her, the custom of our clan will lie broken 
What are we to do ?” Then Mah&nama''^ said to them, “ Do not trouble about 
it. I have a daughter, named Vasabhakhattiya. Her mother is a slave woiuiiu, 
Nagarnunda by name ; she is some sixteen years of age, of great l)eauty umi 
auspicious prospects, and by her father’s side noble We will send her, ;i.s 
a girl nobly born.” The Sakyas agreed, and sent for the messengers, and haul 
they were willing to give a daughter of the clan, and that they might take iic r 
with them at once. But the messengers reflected, “ These Sakyas are desj>er.ite]\ 
proud, in matters of birth. Suppose they should send a girl who wa.s not ('f 
them, and say that she was so? We will take none but one who eats along with 
them.” So they replied, “Well, we will take her, but we will take one who 
eats along with yom” 

The Sakyas as.signed a lodging for the messengers, and then wondered wh.it 
to do. Mahftn&ma said : “mw do not trouble about it; I will find a 
At my mealtime bring m Vasabhakhattiya drest up in her finery ; then ju.^t 
I have taken one mouthful, produce a letter, and say, My lord, such a king has 
sent you a letter ; be pleased to hear his message at once.” 

They agreed; and as he was taking his meal they drest and adorned tht 
maid, “Bring my daughter,” said Mahiinama, “and let her take food witii 
me.” “ In a moment,” said they, “ as soon as she is projierly adorned,*' and 
after a short delay they brought her in. Exiiectmg to take food with her fatlu i. 
she dipt her hand into the siime dish, Mahanrima had taken one moutlifu! 
with her, aud put it in his mouth; but just as he stretched out his hand 
for another, they brought him a letter, saying, “My lord, such a king has sent a 
letter to you: l>e pleased to hear his mess/ige at once.” Said Mahfinrwna, 
“Go on with your meal, my dear,” 1 14fi] and holding his right hand in the dish, 
witii lu.s left took the letter and looked at it. As he examined the message tlu 
maiden went on eating. When she bad eaten, he washed his hand and rinsed 
out his mouth. The messengers were firmly convinced that she was his daughter, 
for they did not divine the secret. 

So Mahan&ma sent away his daugliter in great |>omj). The meshcngers 
brought her to S&vatthi, and said that this maiden was the true-born daughtvi 
of Mah&nftma. The king was pleased, and caused the whole city to be decorated, 
and placed her u|K)n a pile of treasure, and by a ceremonial sprinkling made her 
his chief queen. She was dear to the king, and beloved. 

In a short time the queen conceived, and the king caused the projxir treat- 
ment to be used ; and at the end of ten months, she brought forth a son whose 
colour was a golden brown. On the day of his naming, the king sent a message 

his grandmother, saying, “A son has been kK)m to Visabhakhattiya, daughter 
of the Sakya king; what shall his name be?” Now the coiutier who was charged 
with this message was slightly deaf ; but he went and told the king’s grand- 
mother. When she heard it, she said, “ Even when V&sabhakhattiya had never 
borne a son, she was more than all the world ; and now she will be the king’s 
darling*.” The deaf man did not hear the word “darling” aright, but thougnt 
she said “ Vi^fldabha so back he went to the king, ana told him that he was 
to name the prince Vidftdabba. This, the king thought, must be some ancient 
family name, and so named him Yidadabha. 

After this the prince grew up trwt^ as a prince should be. 

When he was at the age of seven years, having obeervod how the other 
princes received presents of toy elephants and horses and other toys from 
the family of their mothers’ fathers, the lad said to his mother, “ Mother, the 

^ Headquarters of the Sakya clan, and Buddha's birthplaoe. 

* A Sakya prince : lee Hardy, Manual, 327. 

* Kkattiya. * VaUabhd. 
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rest of them get presento from their mothers’ family, but no one sends me 
anything. Are you an orphan ?” Then she r^died, “ My boy, your grandsires 
are the Sakya kings, but they live a long way off, and that is why they send you 
nothing.” Again when he was sixteen, he said, “Mother, I want to see your 
father’s family.” “ Don’t 8j)eak of it, child,” she said. “ What will you do when 
you get there ?” But though she put him off, ho lisked her again and again At 
last his mother said, [147] “ Well, go then.” So the lad got hi.s father’s consent, 
and set out with a number of followers. Vilsabhakhattiyil sent on a letter before 
him to this effect : “lam living hero happily ; let not my masters tell him any- 
thing of the secret.” But the Sakyas, on hearing of the’ coming of Vidadabha, 
sent off all their young children into the country “It is impossible,'’ said 
they, “ to receive him with res^iect.” 

When the Prince arrived at Kapilavatthu, the Sakya.s liml assomhlod in the 
royal rest-house. The Prince ajiproachod the rest-house, and waited. Then 
they said to him, “This is your mother’s father, this is her brother,” jMUnting 
them out. He walked from one to the other, saluting them But although 
he bowed to them till his back ached, not one of them vouch.saftnl a greeting; so 
he jwked, “Why is it that none of you gr(y*t me The Sakyas replied, “My 
dear, the yoiinge.st princes art* all in the country;” then they entertained him 
grandly. 

After a few days’ stay, he set out for home with all his retinue. Just then a 
slave woman washed the seat which he had used in the rest-house with milk- 
water, saying insultingly, “ Here’s the seat wliere .sat the .son of Vasabhakhattiyfi, 
the slave girl!” A man who had left his siK^ar behind was just fetching it, 
wlien he overheard the abuse of Prince Vidudabha He asked what it meant. 
He was told that Vasabhakhattiya was born of a slave t<* Mahunania the Sakya. 
Thi.s he told to the soldiers: a great ujiroar aro.se, all .shouting “\’uHa})ha- 
khattiyfi IS a slave woman’s daughter, .so tliey .say Tin* Prince hearti it. “ Ves,” 
th<»ught lie, “let them |>our milk-water over the .seat 1 sat in, to witsh it ' When 
I am king, I vsill wash the place with their hearts’ blocsl ' ’’ 

When he returned to Savatthi, the courtiers told the whole matt/cr tfie 
king. The king was enraged against the Sakyas forgiving him a slave’s daughter 
to wife. He cut off all allowances made to Vasabhakhattiya and her son, and 
gave them only what i.s projK’.r to Im* given to .slave men and women 

Some few days later the Master came to tlie palace, and took a se^iit. The 
king approachea him, and with a greeting said, “.Sjr, I am bild that your 
clansmen gave me a slave’s daugliter to wife. I have cut oH their allowaiicfis, 
mother and son, and grant them only what slaves w'ouhl get ” .Said the MasUir, 
“The Sakyas have done wrong, O great king' [14HJ If they gave any one, they 
ought to have given a girl of their own blood Ihit, O king, this I say ; V''aHa- 
bhakhattiyft is a king’s daughter, and in the houw* of a noble king she has 
received the ceremonial sprinkling; Vidudabha t(K> was U*gf)tten )»y a noble 
king. Wise men of old have said, what matters the mother’s )>irth / The birth 
of the father is the measure : and to a poor wife, a picker of sticks, they gave 
the position of oueen consort ; and the son boni of her obtaincsl the fKJVoreignty 
of Benares, twwve leagues in extent, and Injcame King Ka^tha-vfthana, the 
Wood-carrier;” whereupon he told him the story of the Katthahiin Birth b 

When the king beard this speech he whu nleased ; and saying to himself, 
“The father’s birth is the measure of the man,’^ he again gave mother and son 
the treatment suited to them. 

Now the king’s commander-in-chicf was a man nurnfid liandhula His wife, 
MallikA. was barren, and he sent her away to Kiisimlra, telling her to return 
to her own family. “I will go,” said she, “when I have saluted the Master.” 
She went to Jetavana, and greeting the I’athAgata hUmkI waiting on one side. 
“^^Tiere are you going?” he asked. She replied, “My husband has sent me 
home, Sir.” “Why?” asked the Master. “I urn Iwiiren, Sir, I have no son.” 
‘‘If that is all,” said he, “there is no reason why you should go. Retuni.” 
She was much pleased, and saluting the Master went home again. Her husband 

> No 7. 
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aaked her why she had come back. She answered, “ The Dasabala sent me back, 
my lord.” “Then,” said the commander-in-chief, “the Tathftgata must have 
seen good re^n,” The woman soon after conceived, and when her craving 
b^an, told him of it. “ What is it vou want ?” he asked. “ My lord,” said «he, 
“ I desire to go and.l^the and drink the water of the tank in Vesfili City where 
the families of the kings get water for the ceremonial sprinkling.” The com- 
mander-in-chief promis^ to try. Seizing his bow, strong as a thousand bow.n, h^ 
put his wife in a chariot, and left Sftvatthi, and drove his chariot to Vesah 

Now at this time there lived close to the gate a Licchavi named Mahah', 
who had been educated by the same teacher as the king of Kosala’s gencrHl, 
Bandhula. This man was blind, and U8e<l to advise the Licchavis on all mattern 
temporal and spiritual. Hearing the clatter of the chariot as it went ()^er 
the threshold, he said, “The noise of the chariot of Bandhula the Malliiin 
[149] This day there will be fear for the Licchavis !” By the tank there was 
set a strong guard, within and without ; above it was spread an iron net , not 
even a bird could find room to get through. But the general, dismounting from 
his car, put the ^ards to flight with the blows of his sword, and burst thmut'h 
the iron network, and in the tank Vmthed his wife and gave her to drink nf 
the water ; then after bathing himself, he set Mallikft in the chariot, and left the 
town, and went back by the way he came. 

The guards went and told all to the Licchavis. Then were the kings of the 
Licchavis angry ; and five hundred of them, mounted in five hundred chariots, 
dejiarted to capture Bandhula the Malliau. They informed Mahali of it, and li'- 
said, “Go not! for he will slay you all” But they said, “Nay, hut w'o will 
go.” “ Then if you come to a place where a wdieel has sunk up to the nave, you 
must return. If you return not then, return back from that place when you 
hear the noise of a thunderbolt. If then you turn not, turn Wck from tlmt 
place whore you shall see a hole in front of your chariots. Go no further !” Hut 
they did not turn back according to his word, but pursued on and on. Mallik.t 
espied them and said, “There are chariots in sight, my lord,” “Then tell iih\' 
said he, “when they all look like one chariot.” When they all in a line lookni 
like one, she said, “ My lord, I see as it were tlie head of one chariot.” “ Tuk<‘ 
the reins, then,” said he, and gave the reins into her hand : he stood upright in 
the chariot, and strung his biiw. The chariot-wheel sank into the earth nave- 
deep. The Licchavis came to the jdace, and saw it, but turned not bock. The 
other went on a little further, and twanged the bow string ; then came a 
noise as the noise of a thunderbolt, yet even then they turned not, but pursiip<l 
on and on. Bandhula stood up in the chariot and sped a shaft, and it cleft 
the heads of all the five hundred chariots, and passea right through the five 
hundred kinp in the place where the mrdle is fastened, and then buried itself 
in the earth. They not i^rceiving that they were wounded pursued still, 
shouting, “Stop, holloa, stop!” Bandhula stopt his chariot, ana said, “Vou 
are dead men, and 1 cannot nght with the dead.” “ What ! ” said th^, “dead, 
such as we now are?” “Loose the girdle of the first man,” said &ndhula 
flSOl They loosed his girdle, and at the instant the girdle was loosed, he 
lell dead. Then be said to them, “ You are all of you in the same condition : go 
to your homes, and set in order what should be ordered, and give your directions 
to your wives and Emilies, and then doff your armour.” They did so^ and then 
all of them gave up the ghost*. 

And Barahula conveyed MallikA to SAvatthi. She bore twin sons sixteen 
times in suooeasion, and they were all mighu men and heroes, and became 
perfboted in all manner of accomplishments. Each one of them had a thousand 

^ Oallsd MalUUlioehavi in Dhammapada (p. 219). 

* This is s variation of a well-known incident. A headsman slices off s man *0 
head so ekilfhUy, that the victim does not know it is done. The victim then takee a 
pinch of snnif. anceses, and his hssd falls off. Anothsr form is ; Two man dispute, 
and OBS swings hit sword round. Th^ go on talking, and by tad bye the other gets 
op to dspart, and Calls in two parts. 
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men to attend him, and when they went with their father to wait on the king, 
they alone filled the courtyard of the palace to overflowing. 

One day some men who had been defeated in court on a false charge, seeing 
Bandhula approach, raised a great outcry, and informed him that the judges 
of the court bad supported a false charge. So Bandhula went into the court, 
and jud^ the case, and gave each man his own. The crowd uttered loud 
shouts of applause. The king asked what it meant, and on hearing was much 
pleased; aH those ofi&cers he sent away, and gave Bandhula charge of the 
judgement court, and thenceforward he judged aright. Then the former judges 
became poor, because they no longer received bribes, and they slandered Bandhula 
in the king’s ear, accusing him of aiming at the kingdom himself. The king 
listened to their words, and could not control his suspicions. “ But,” he reflected;, 
“ if he be slain here, I shall be blamed.” He sulxirned certain men to harry the 
frontier districts ; then sending for Bandhula, he said, “ The liorders are in a 
blaze; go with your sons and capture the brigands.” With him he also sent 
other men sufficient, mighty men of war, with instructions to kill him and his 
two-and-thirty sons, and cut off* their heads, and bring them back. 

While he was yet on the way, the hired brigands got wind of the general's 
coming, and took to flight. He settled the people of that district in their 
homos, and quieted the province, and set out for home. Then when he was 
not far from the citv, those warriors cut off his head and the heads of his sons. 

On that day MaUik& had sent an inWtation to the two chief discijiles along 
with five hundred of the Brethren. Early in the forenoon a letter was brought 
to her, with nows that her husband and sons had lost their heads, [l&l] When 
she heard this, without a word to a soul, she tucked the letter in her dross, and 
waited upon the company of the Brethren. Her attendants had given rice to 
the Brethren, when bringing in a bowl of ghee they happened to break the 
l>owl just in front of the Elders. Then the Captain of the Faith said, “ Pots 
are made to be broken ; do not trouble about it.’’ The lady produced her letter 
from the fold of her dress, saying, Here I have a letter informing me that my 
husband and his two-and-thirty sons have been beheaded. If 1 do not trouble 
about that, am I likely to trouolo when a bowl is broken ?” The ()a[)tain of the 
Faith now began, “Unseen, unknown*,’’ wid so forth, then rising from his 
seat uttered a discourse, and went home. She summoned her two-and-thirty 
daughtors-io*law, and to them said, “Your husbands, though innocent, have 
reaped the fruit of their former deeds. Do not you grieve, nor commit a si^n 
of the soul worse even than the king’s.” This was her advice. The kings 

? )iee hearing this speech brought word to him that they were not angry. 

hen the king was oistrest, ana went to her dwelling, and craving jiardon of 
Mallilcft and her sons’ wives, offered a boon. She replied, “Be it accej^^. 
She set out the funeral feast, and bathed, and then went before the king. My 
lord,” said she, “you granted me a boon. I want nothing but this, that you 
permit my two-and-thirty daughters-in-law and me to go back to our own 
homes.” The king consented. Each of her two-and-thirty sons wives she sent 
away to her home, and herself returned to the home of her family in the city 
of Kusin&ra. And the king gave the post of cornraander-in-chief w* one 
Dlgha-kAr*yana, sister’s son to the general Bandhula. But he went about 

pi<^ng faults in the king and saying, “He murdered mv uncle. 

Ever after the murder of the innocent Bandhula the king was devoured by 
remorse, and had no peace of mind, felt no joy in being kinj. At that ^he 
Master dwelt near a countiy town of the Sakyas, named t }uin|>a. 1 nitner 
went the Idug, pitched a cami> not far from the park, and with a few 
attendants went to the monasteiy to salute the Mwter. ^e five symTOls 
of royalty* he handed to K&rftyana, and alone entered the Plumed 
AU that foUowed must be described as in the Dhammaoetiya Sutta. When he 


* 8Mtta>Nipdta 574: “Unseen, unknown, is the life of men here below:” end 
to forth, for twenty stanxae. This is the SalUuutta. 

* Bee above, p, 60 note. 
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entered the Perfumed Chamber, K&rayana took those symbols of royalty, [ir.ii] 
and made VidQdabha king ; and leaving behind for the king one horse and a 
serving woman, lie went to Savatthi. 

After a nleasant conversation with the Master, the king on his return saw 
no army. He enquired of the woman, and learnt what had been done. Then 
set out for the city of JUjagaha, resolved to take his nephew with him’, and 
capture VidQdabha. It was late when he came to the city, and the gates were 
shut : and lying down in a shed, exhausted by exposure to wind and sun, he 
died there. 

When the night began to grow brighter, the woman began to wail, “My 
lord, the king of Kosala is jiast help !” The sound was heard, and news came 
to the king. He jierformed the obs^uies of his uncle with great magnificence 

VidQdabha once firmly establish^ on the throne remembered that grudge 
of his, and determined to destroy the Sakyas one and all ; to which end he set 
out with a large army. That day at dawn the Master, looking forth over the 
world, saw destruction threatening his kin. “ I must help my kindred,” thought 
he. In the forenoon he went in search of alms, then after returning from his 
meal lay down lion-like in his Perfumed Chamber, and in the evening-time, having 
jiast through the air to a spot near Kapilavatthu, sat beneath a tree that ga\ c 
scanty shade. Hard bv that place, a huge and shady banyan tree stood on the 
boundary of VidQdabha’s realms. VidQdabha seeing the Master approached 
and saluting him, said, “Why, Sir, are you sitting under so thin a tree in all 
this heat ? Sit beneath this shady banyan. Sir.” He replied, “ Let be, 0 king ' 
the shade of my kindred keeps me cool.” — “The Master,” thought the other, 
“ must have come here to protect his clansmen,” So he saluted the Master, and 
returned again to S&vatthi. And the Master rising went to Jetavana. A second 
time the king called to mind his grudge against the Sakyas, a second time he 
set forth, and again saw the Master seated in the same place, then again 
returned, A fourth time he set out; and the Master, scanning the former 
deeds of the Sakyas, perceived that nothing could do away with the effect of 
their evildoin^ in casting poison into the river ; so he did not go thither the 
fourth time. Then king VidQdabha slew all the Sakyas, beginning with baben 
at the breast, and with their hearts’ blood washed the bench, and returned. 

On the day after the Master had gone out for the third time and returned, 
he, ( 163 ] having gone hia rounds for alms, and his meal over, was resting 
in his Perfumea Chamber, the Brethren gathered from all directions into the 
Hall of Truth, and seating themselves, began to tell of the virtues of the Great 
Being : “ Sirs, the Master but showed himself, and turned the king back, and 
set free his kinsmen from fear of death. A helpful friend is the Master to his 
clan ! ” The Master entered, and asked what they talked of as they sat there. 
They told him. Then he said, “Not now only, Brethren, does the Tathftgata 
act for the benefit of his kinsmen; he did the same long ago.” With these 
words, be told a stoiy of the past. 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta ruled as king in Benares, and 
observed the Ten Royal Virtues, he thought to himself: “All over 
India the kings live in palaces supported by many a column. There 
is no marvel, then, in a palace supported by many columns; but what 
if I make a palace with one column only to support iti Then I shall 
be the chiefest king of all kings!” So he summoned his builders, 
and told them to build him a magnificent palace supported on one 
column. “ Very good,” said they, and away they went into the forest. 

There they beheld many a tree, straight and great, worthy to be the 


' The quotation should bsgxn at hkagineyyam^ since the king was alone. 
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single column of such a palace. “ Here are these trees," said they, “ but 
the road is rough, and we can never transport them; we will go ask 
the king about it.” When they did so, the king said, “ By hook or by 
crook you must biing them, and that quickly.” But they answered, 

“ Neither by hook nor by crook can the thing be done.” “ Then,” said 
the king, “search for a tree in my park.” 

The buildei’s went to the park, and thei’e they espied a lordly sal tree, ’ 
sti-aight and well grown, worshipt by village and town, and to it the 
royal family also were wont to pay tribute and worship ; and they told 
the king. Said the king, “la my park ye have found me a tree: 
good— go and cut it down.” “ So be it," said they, and repaired to 
the park, with their hands full of perfumed garlands and the like ; then 
hanging uj>on it a five-spray garland', and encircling it with a string, 
fastening to it a nosf*gay of flowers, and kindling a lamp, they did 
worship, explaining, [154] “On the seventh day from now we shall cut 
down this tree : it is the king's command so to cut it down. Let the 
deities who dwell in this tree go elsewhither, aud not unto us be the 
blame.” 

The god who dwelt in the tree hearing this, thought to himself: 

“ These builders are determined to out down this tree, and to destroy my 
place of dwelling. Now my life only lasts as long as this my abiding 
place. And all the young sal trees that stand around this, where dwell 
the deities my kinsfolk, and they are many, will be destroyed. My 
own destruction does not touch mo so near as the destruction of my 
children : therefore I must protect their lives,” Accordingly at the hour 
of midnight, adorned in divine splendour, he entered into the magnificent 
chamber of the king, and filling the whole chramV)er with a bright radiance, 
stood weeping beside the king’s pillow. At sight of him the king, over- 
come by terror, uttered the first stanza . 

“ Who art thou, standing high in air, with heavenly vesture swathed : 

Whence come thy fears, why flow the tears in which thine eyes are bathed ?" 

On hearing which the king of the gods repeated two stanzas: 

“Within thy realm, 0 Kina, they know me as the Lucky Tree: 

For sixty thousand years 1 stood, and all have worshipt me. 

“ Though many a town and house they made, and many a king’s dwelling, 

Vet me they never did molea^ to me no harm did bhug : 

Then even as they did worship pay, so worship thou, 0 King ! ” 

[155] Then the king repeated two stanzas : 

“But such another mighty trunk I never yet did see. 

So fine a kind in gii^ and height, so thick and strong a tree. 

“ A love^ palaoe 1 will build, one column for support : 

Thera I will place thee to abide— thy life shall not be short” 

1 Sac note in vol. U. p. 73. 
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On hearing this the king of the gods repeated two stanzas : 

**Sinoe thou art bent to tear my body from me, cut me small, 

And cut me piecemeal limb fiom limb, 0 King, or not at aU. 

[156] **Cut first the top, the middle next, then last the root of me : 

And if thou cut me so, 0 King, death will not painful be.” 

Then the king repeated two stanzas : 

“First hands and feet, then nose and ea^ while yet the victim lives, 

And last of all the head let fall— a painful death this gives. 

“ 0 Lucl^ Tree ! 0 woodland king ! what pleasure couldst thou feel, 

Why, lor what reason dost thou wish to w cut up piecemeal?” 

Then the Lucky Tree answered by repeating two stanzas : 

“The reason (and a reason ’tis full noblej why piecemeal 
1 would be cut, 0 mighty king ! come listen while I tell. 

“ My kith and kin all prospering round me well-sheltered grow : 

These I should cnish by one huge fall, — and great would be their woe ” 

[167] The king, hearing this, was much pleased : “Tis a worthy god 
this,” thought he, “ he does not wish that his kinsfolk should lose their 
dwelling-place because he loses his; he acts for his kinsfolk's good." 
And he repeated the remaining stanza ; 

“ 0 Lucky Tree ! 0 wo<xiland king ! thy thoughts must noble be ; 

Thou wouldst befriend thy kindrw, so from fear I set thee free.” 

The king of the gods, having discoursed to this king, then departe<i. 
And the king being established according to his admonition, gave gifts 
and did other good deeds, till he went to fill the hosts of heaven. 


The Master having ended this discourse said : “Thus it is, Brethren, that 
the Tathftgata acts so as to do good to his kith and kin ; ” and then he identifier! 
the Birth : “ At that time Ananda was the king, the followers of the Buddhu 
were the deities which were embodied in the young saplings of the sal tree, and 
1 was myself Lucky Tree, the king of the gods.” 


No. 466. 


samudda-vAijiija-jAtaka*. 

[158] “(XAwv low,” This stoir the Master told while dwelling at 
JekavaiUL about Deradatta, when he had gone down into Hell, ta|cing with 
five nundred fsmiliea. 


* The intoodootoiy sioiy is given in 
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Now Devadfttt&y when the Chief Disci plee* had gone away, taking his 
followers with them*, being unable to swallow his pain, spat up hot blood from 
his mouth, and departed ; then tormented by great ^ony, as he remembered 
the virtues of the Tathftgata, he said to hjmself, “ f for nine months have 
thought evil of the Tatn&gata, but in the Master’s heart is never a sinful 
thought for me ; in the eighty chief elders is no malice towards me j by my 
own deeds that I have done I am become all forlorn, and I am renounced 
by the Master, by the great Elders, by Elder Rahula chief of my family^, and 
by ail the roy^ clans of the Sakyas. I will go to the Master, and reconcile 
myself with him.” So beckoning to his followers, he caused himself to l»e 
carried in a litter, and travelling always by night made his way to the city of 
Kos^ 

Ananda the Elder told the Master, saying, “ Devadatta is coming, they say, 
to make hie peace with you.” — “Ananda, Devadatta shall not see roe.” Again 
when he had arrived at the city of Sftvatthi, the Elder told it to the Master ; 
and the Blessed One replied as before. When he was at the gate of Jetavana, 
and moving towarc^ the Jetavana lake, his sin came to a head : a fev^er arose in 
his body, and desiring to bathe and drink, ho commanded them to let him 
out of the litter, that he might drink. No sooner had he alighted, and stood 
upon the ground, than before he could refresh himself the great earth gaited, 
a flame arose from the nethermost boll of A\Ici and surroundt^ him. Then ho 
knew that his deeds of sin had come to a head, and remembering the virtues 
of the Tathftgata, ho repeated this stanza^ : 

“With these my bones to that supremest Being, 

Marked with an hundred lucky marks, all-seeing, 

God, more <han God, who man’s bull-spirit tames, 

With all my soul to Buddha I am fleeing I” 

But in the very act of taking refuge, he was doomed to the Hell Avici. And 
there were five hundred families of his attendants, which families following 
him reviled the Dasabala, and abused him, and in the Avici hell wore bom, they 
also. Thus he went to Avici, taking with him five hundred families. 

So one day they were talking in the Hall of Truth ; “ Brother, the sinful 
Devadatt^ [1®®] through grssd of gain, set his anger causelessly against the 
Supreme Buddhi^ and with no rw^ for the terrors of the future, with five 
hundred families was doom^ to hell.” The Master entering asked of what they 
were 8|)eaking : they told him. Said he, “ Brethren, Deva^tta being greedy of 
gain and honoiu* had no eye for the terrors of the future ; and in formei times, 
as now, regarding not the terrors of the future, he with his followers through 
greed of present happiness came to utter ruin.” So saying, ho told them 
a story of the past 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was king of Benares, there 
stood near Benares a great town of carpenters, containing a thousand 
families. The carpenters from this town used to profess that they would 
make a bed, or a chair, or a house, and after receiving a laige advance 
from men’s hands, they proved able to make nothing whatever. The 
people used to upbraid eveiy carpenter they met with, and ioterfcre<l 

1 Siripiitta and Moggsllftna. 

* Of. Hardy, BuddhUwi, p. 828. 

jji Osvsditta was brotiisr-in-law of the Buddha. 
p> 
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with them. So those debtora were so much harassed that they could 
live there no longer. “Let us go into some foreign land,” said they, 
“ and find some place or other to dwell in ; ” so to the forest they went 
They cut down trees, they built a mighty ship, and launched her in tlie 
river, and took her away from that town, and at a distance of some three 
quarters of a league ' they laid her up. Then in the middle of the night 
they returned to the town to fetch their families, whom they conveyed 
on board ship, and then proceeded in due course to the ocean. Theie 
they sailed at the wind’s will, until they reached an island that lay 
in the midst of the sea. Now in that island grew wild all manner of 
plants and wild fruit-trees, rice, sugar-cane, banana, mango, ro8e-a[)ple, 
jack, cocoanut, and what not. There was another man who had been 
shipwrecked and had taken possession of that island before them, and 
lived therein, eating the rice and enjoying the sugar-cane and all the- 
reat, by which he had grown stout and sturdy ; naked he went, and his 
hair and beard were grown long. The carpenters thought, “If yonder 
island is haunted of demons, we shall all perish ; so we will explore it.” 
Then seven brave men [160] and strong, arming them with the five kinds 
of weapons*, disembarked and explored that island. 

At that moment the castaway had just broken his fast, and drunk 
of the juice of the sugar-cane, and in high contentment was lying on his 
back in a lovely spot, cool in the shade on some sand which glistered like 
silver plate; and he was thinking, “No such happiness as this have they 
who dwell in India, that plough and sow ; better to me is this island than 
India ! ” He sang for joy, and was at the height of bliss. 


The Master, to explain how this castaway sang for joy and bliss, rejieated the 
first stanza : 


“Others sow and others plough. 
Living by the sweat o’ the brow ; 
In my realm they have no share: 
India? this is better far!” 


The scouts who were exploring the isle caught the sound of his 
singing, and said, “ It seems the voice of man that we hear ; let us make 
acquaintance with him.” Following the sound, they came upon the man, 
but his aspect horrified them. “ Tis a goblin 1” they cried, and put 
arrow to bow. When the man saw them, he was in fear of being 
wounded, so he called out — “1 am no goblin, sirs, but a man : spare my 

1 See vol. ii. p. 147, note. 

> Sword, spear, bow, shield, axe. 
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life!” — “What!” said they, “do men go all naked and defenceless like 
you!” and asked him again and again, only to receive the same answer, 
that he was a man. At last they approached him, and all began to talk 
pleasantly together, and the new-comers asked how he came thither. The 
other told them the truth of it. “ As a reward for your good deeds you 
have come hither,” said he, “this is a first-rate island. No need here to 
work with your hands for a living ; of rice and sugar cane, and all the 
rest, there is no end here, and all growing wild , you may live here 
without anxiety.” “Is there nothing else,” they asked, [IGl] “to hinder 
our living here?” “No fear is there but this: the isle is haunted by 
demons, and the demons would be incensed to see the excretions of your 
bodies ; so when you would relieve youraelves, dig a hole in the sand and 
hide it there. That is the only danger; there is no other; only always 
be careful on this point.” 

Then they took up their abode in the place. 

But among these thousand families there were two master workmen, 
one at the head of each five hundred of them ; and one of these was 
foolish and greedy of the best food, the other wise and not bent on getting 
the best of everything. 

In course of time as they continued to dwell there, all grew stout and 
sturdy. Then they thought, “We have not been merry men this long 
time' ; we will make some toddy from the juice of the sugar-cane.” So 
they caused the strong driok to be made, and being drunken, sang, 
danced, sported, then in thoughtlessness rclievfnl themselves here, there, 
and everywhere without hiding it, so that they niade the island foul and 
disgusting. The deities were incensed because these men made their 
playing-plaoe all foul. “Shall we bring the sea over it,” they de- 
liberated, “ and cleanse the island ? — This is the dark fortnight ; now 
our gathering is broken up. Well, on the fifteenth day from now, at 
the first of the full moon, at the time of the moon’s rising, we will bring 
up the sea and make an end of them all.” Thus they fixed the day. 
At this a righteous deity who whs one of them thought, “I would not 
“hat these should perish before my eyes.” So in his compassion, at the 
time when the men were sitting at their doors in pleasant converse, after 
their evening meal, he made the whole island one blaze of light, and 
adorned in all splendour stayed )>oi8ed in the air towards the north, and 
spoke to them thus : “ O ye carpenters ! the deities are wroth with you. 
Dwell no longer in this place, for in half a mouth from this time, the 

* There seems to be something wrong with the text : as it stands, the meaning is : 
“For a long time theee have not been heroes.*' But the word i/iro is nsed 
idiomatioallj, riiro kutvil *as bold as brass/ i. 262. 80, ii. 119. 22. It might wsU 
be used of *Doteh ooorage.*— Or perhaps $urii (brandy) in some form may lurk 
hare. 
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deities will bring up the sea, [162] and destroy you one and all. There 
fore flee from this place.” And be repeated the second stanza : 

“ In thrice five days the moon will rise to view : 

Then from the sea a mighty flood is due 

This mighty island to overwhelm ; then haste, 

Elsewhere tfie shelter, that it hurt not you.” 

With this advice, he returned to his own place. He gone, another 
comi*ade of his, a cruel god, thought, “Perhaps they will follow his 
advice and escape; I will prevent their going, and bring them all to 
utter destruction.” So adorned in divine splendour, he made a great 
blaze of light over the whole place, and approaching them, remained 
poised in the air towards the south, as he asked, “ Has there been a god 
herel” “There has,” was the reply. “What did he tell youl” They 
answered, “Thus and thus, my lord.” He then said, “This god does not 
wish you to live here, and in anger speaks. Go not elsewhither, but stay 
even here.” And with these words, he repeated two stanzas : 

“To me by many signs it is made clear, 

That mighty ocean flood of which you hoar 
Shall never this groat island overwhelm ; 

Then take your pleasure, grieve not, never fear. 

“Here you have lit uiK>n a wide abode, 

Full of all things to eat, of drink and food; 

I see no danger for you : come, enjoy 
Unto all generations this your good.” 

[163] Having thus in these two stanzas offered to relieve their 
anxiety, he departed. When he was gone, the foolish carpenter lifted 
up his voice, and paying no heed to the saying of the righteous deity, he 
cried, “ I^et your honours listen to me !” and addressed all the oarpentars 
in the fifth stanza : 

“That god, who from the southern quarter clear 
Cries out, All safe ! from him the truth we hear ; 

Fear or fear not, the northern knows no whit: 

Why grieve, then ? take your pleasure — nevw fear ! ’’ 

On hearing him, the five hundred carpenters who were greedy of good 
things inclined to the counsel of the foolish carpenter. But then the wise 
carpenter refused to hearken to his saying, and addressing the carpenters 
repeated four stanzas: 

“While these two goblins gainst each other cry, 

One calling fear, and one aecimty. 

Come hear my rede, lest soon and out of hand 
Ye nil together perish utterly. 

“ Let us ioin oU to build n mighty baric, 

A vessel stout, and place within this ark 

All fittings: if this soiitlieni spdce the truth, 

Atul the other said but folly, off the mark 
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"This vessel for us good at need shall be; 

Nor will we leave this isle incontinent ; 

But if the northern god spake truthfully, 

The southern did but foolishness present — 

[164] Then in the ship we all embark together, 

And where our safety lies, all hie us thither. 

“ Take not for best or worst what first you hear ; 

But whoso lets all pass within the ear, 

And then delibwating takes the nieaii, 

That man to safest harbourage will steer 

After this, he again said : “ Come now, let us follow the words of both 
the deities. Let us build a ship, and then if the words of the first be 
true, into that ship we will climb and depart ; but if the words of the 
other be true, we will put the ship out of the way, and dwell here.” 
When he had thus spoken, said the foolish carpenter : [166] “ Go to ! you 
see a crocodile in a teacup ! you are too*too slow ! The first god spake 
in anger against us, the second in afiTection. If we leave this choicest of 
isles, whither shall we go? But if you needs must go, take your tail 
with you, and make your ship : we want no ship, we I ” 

The wise man with those that followe<l him, built a ship, and put all 
the fittings aboard, and he and' the whole company stood in the shij>. 
Then on the day of the full moon, at the time of moon-rising, up from 
the ocean a wave arose, and knee-deep it swept over the whole island. 
The wise man, when he observed the rising of the wave, cast loose the 
ship. Those of the foolish carpenter's ]>arty, five hundred families they 
were, sat still, saying to one another, " A wave has arisen, to sweep over 
the island, but it will be no deeper.” Then the ocean- wave rose waist- 
deep, man-deep, deep as a palm-tree, as seven palm-trees, and over the 
whole island it rolled. The wise man, fertile in resource, not snared by 
greed of good things, departed in safety ; but the foolish carpenter, 
greedy of good things, not regarding the fear of the future, with five 
hundred families was destroyed. 


The other three stanzas, full of instruction, illustrating this matter, are 
Htanzas of the Perfect Wisdom : 

**As through mid-ocean, by the deeds they did, 

The traders scaped away in happiness : 

So wise men, comprehending what lies hid 
Within the future, will no jot transgress. 

"Fools in their folly, eaten up with greed 

Who fbtiue (umgers do not contiYrehend, 

Sink o\ferwbelmed, in (ace of preeont iiee^ 

As these in middesi-ocean found their end. 


This metaphor is not in the Pali. 
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[166] “AccompliHh then the deed before the need, 

Let not lack hurt me of the needful thing. 

Who timely do the necessary deed 

Come time, come never into suffering.” 

When the Master had ended this discourse, he said : “Not now for the first 
time. Brethren, but formerly also, has Devadatta been ensnared by pleasureH 
of the present, and without a look to the future, has come to destruction wiln 
all his companions.” So saying, he identified the Birth; “At that time, 
Devadatta was the foolish cari)enter, Kokalika was the unrighteous deity that 
stood in the southern region, Sfiriputta was the deity who stood in the northern 
part, and I was myself the wise cari^nter.” 


No. 467. 

KAMA-JATAKAh 

[167] “//e that detirefy’ etc. This .story the Master told while dwelling at 
Jetavana, about a certain brahmin 

A brahmin, so they say, who dwelt at Savattln, wiis foiling trees on the hank 
of the Aciravatl, in order to cultivate tlic land The Master jicrceiving lii.s 
destiny*, when he visitetl Silvatthi for alin.s, wont out of his road to talk swootl) 
with him, “What are you doing, brahmin V' lie lu^ked. “0 Gotanm,” said the 
men, “ I arn cutting a sjiac^j free for cultivation,’’ “Very good,” he replied, “g" 
on with your work, brahmin.” In the same manner the Master came ami 
talked with him when the felled trunks were all away, and the man was clearing 
his acre, and again at plowing time, and at making the little embanked square^ 
for water*. Now on the day of sowing, the brahmin said, “To-day, 0 Ootania, 
is my plowing festival*. When this com is n[»e, 1 will give alms in plenty to 
the Order, with the Buddha at their head.” The Master accejited his offer, and 
went away. On another day he came, and saw the brahmin watching the corn. 
“ What are you doing, brahmin ?” asked he. “Watching the corn, 0 Gotama 
“ Very good, brahmin,” said the Master, and away he went. Then the brahmin 
thought, “ How often Gotama the ascetic comes this way ! Without doubt he 
wants food. Well, food I will give him.” On the day when this thought 
came into his mind, when he went home, there he found the Master come also. 
Thereat arose in the brahmin a wondrous great confidence. 

By and bye, when ripe was the com, the brahmin resolved, to-morrow he 
woula reap the field. But while he lay in bed, in the upper reaches of the 
Aciravatl the rain poured iii bucketsful ; down came a and carried the 
whole crop away b> the sea, so that not one stalk was left. When the flood 

‘ See No. 228 (ii. p. 149 of this tranilation). 

* I.e. hii capacity in the spiritual life. 

* Refer to the following passage in Vfduntaparibhatha: 'yathi tadagodakani 
kulylUnani kedurou pravivya todvmdeva catuskonadyUkarain btuivati.' (For this note 
I am indebted to Prof. Ckiwell.) Hee also Sieeman, ItamUUs de. ii. 178. 

* There was a great yearly ceremony of this kind, at which the King held the 
plough; see Hardy's Mannnt of BuddhvM, p. 150. 
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subsided, and the brahmin beheld the destruction of his crojxs, ho had not the 
strength to stand: pressing his hand to his heart (for he was overcome with 
great sorrow) he went weeping home, and lay down lamenting. In the morning 
the Master saw this brahmin overwhelmed with his woe, and thought he, “I 
will be the brahmin’s support.” So next day, after his alms-round in Sftvatthi, 
on hi.s return from receipt of food he sent the Brethren back to tlieir monastery, 
und himself with the junior who attended him visited the man’s house [1681 
When the brahmin heard of his coming, he took heart, thinking— “My friend 
must lie come for a kindly tivlk.” He offered him a seat; the Master entering 
sat u|)on the seat indicated, and asked, “Why are you downhearted, brahmin ? 
what has hapiiencd to displease you?” “0 GoUmia !” said the man, “from 
the time that 1 cut down the trees on the bank of the Aciravatl, you know 
what I have been doing. I have been going about, and nromisiiig gifts to you 
when that crop should be ripe : now a fl(X)d hiis cjirriou off the whole crop, 
away to the sea, nothing is left at all ! Grain has licen destroyed to the amount 
of a hundred waggon-loads, and so I am deep in grief ! ” — “ Why, will what is 
lo.st come Uvck for grieving?” — “No, Gotama, that will it not.” — “If that is 
HO, why grieve ? The wealth of beings in this world, or their com, when they 
have it, mey have it, and when it is gone, why, gone it is. No com|>o8ite thing 
but i.s subject to destruction ; do not W)od over it.” Thus comforting him, the 
Master repeated the Kama* Scripture a.s appropriate to his casci. At the 
conclusion of the Kfima, the mourning brahmin was ostablishod in the Fruit 
of the First Path. The Master having eased him of his jmin, arose from his 
.seat, and returned to the monastery. 

All the town hoard how tlie Master had found such a brahmin jaorced 
with the pangs of ^ief, had consoled him and established him in the Fruit 
of the First Path. The Brethren talked of it in the Hall of Truth ; “ Hear, 
Sirs I The Dasabala made friends with a brahmin, grew intimate, t<s)k his 
opportunity to declare the I^aw to him, when pierced with the pangs of grief, 
eased him of pain, established him in the Fruit of the First Path!” The 
Master came in, and asked, “What sjsjak ye of, lirothren, as ye sit here 
together^” They tt)ld him. He rejilied, “This is not the hr.st tune, Brethren, 

I have cured his grief, but 1 did the same long, long ago.” and with these words 
ho told a story of the past. 


Once upon a time, Brahniadatta king of Benareti had two sons. To 
the elder he gave the viceroyalty, the younger he made comrnander- 
in-chief. Afterwards when Bi-ahmadatta was dead, the courtiers were for 
making the elder son king by the ceremonia] sprinkling. But be said, 
“ I care nought for a kingdom ; let my younger brother have it.” They 
begged and besought him, but he would none of it ; and the younger 
was sprinkled to be king. The elder cai-ed not for the viceroyalty, or 
any such thing ; and when they begged bim to remain, and feed on the 
fat of the land, “ Nay,” quoth he, “ I have nothing to do in this city,” 
[169] and he departed from Benares. To the frontier he went; and 
dwelt with a rich merchant's family, working with his own hands. These 
after a while, learning that he was a king's son, would not allow him 
to work, but waited upon him as a prince should be attended. 

Now after a time the king’s officers came to that village, for taking a 
survey of the fields. Then the merchant came to the prince, and said, 


* Kamtuuttaii t in Sutta Nipata, iv. i. (p. 146). See first sUnss below. 
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“ My lord, we iiupport you ; will you lend a letter to your youngei 
brother, and proout'e for us remission of taxes t” To this he agreed, and 
wrote as follows ; " I am living with the family of such a merchant ; 
1 pray you remit their taxes for my sake.” The king consented, and so 
did. Thereupon all the villagers, and the people of the country side, came 
to him, and said, Get our taxes remitted, and we will pay taxes to you.” 
For them too he sent his petition, and got the taxes remitted. After that 
the people paid their taxes to him. Then his receipts and honour were 
great ; and with this greatness grew his covetousness also. So by degrees 
he asked for all the district, he asked foi* the office of viceroy, and the 
younger brother gave it all. Then as his greed kept growing, he was not 
content even with viceroyalty, and determined to seize the kingdom ; to 
which end he set out with a host of people, and taking up a position 
outside the city, sent a letter to his younger brother — “Give me the 
kingdom, or fight for it.’* 

The younger brother thought : “ This fool refused once kingdom, 
and rioeroyalty, and all ; and now says he, I will take it by battle ! If 1 
slay him in battle, it will be my shame ; what care I for being king ? " 
So he sent a message, “ I have no wish to fight : you may have the 
kingdom.” The other accepted it, and made his younger brother viceroy. 

Thenceforward he ruled the kingdom. But so greedy was he, that 
one kingdom could not content him, but he craved for two kingdoms, 
then for thi'ee, [170] and yet saw no end to bis greed. 

At that time Sakka, king of the Gods, looked abroad ; “ Who are 
they,” thought he, “ carefully tend their parents ? who give alms and 
do good 1 who are in the power of greed ?” He perceived that this man 
was subject to greed : “ Yon fool,” thought he, “ is not satisfied with l)eing 
king of Benares. Well, 1 will teach him a lesson,” So in the guise of a 
young brahmin, he stood at the door of the palace, and sent in word, 
that at the door stood a clever young man. He was admitted, and 
wished victoiy to the king ; then the king said, “ Why have you come t ” 
Mighty King!” he answered, “I have a thing to say to you, but 
1 desire privacy.” By power of Sakka, at that very instant the people 
retired. Then said the young man, “0 great king ! 1 know three cities, 
pros|)erous, thronged with men, strong in troops and hones : of these 
by my own power I will obtain the lordship, and deliver it to you. 
But you must make no delaying, and go at once.” The king being 
full of covetise gave his consent. (But by Sakka’s power he was pre- 
vented frfun asking, “Who are you! whence comet and what are you 
to receive t”) So much Sakka said, and then returned to the abode of 
the 'rhirty-three. 

Then the king summoned his courtiers, and thus addressed them'. 

^ The quotation of the yonth’i wofds begins at (Htf. 
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** A youth haa been here, promising to capture and give me the lordship 
of three kingdoms ! Go, look for him ! Send the drum a>beating about 
the city, assemble the army, make no delay, for I am about to take three 
I kingdoms ! ’* O great king ! ” they said, ** did you offer hospitality to 
the young man, or did you ask where he dwelt I” “ No, no, I offered him 
no hospitality, I did not ask where he dwelt: go, and look for him ! " They 
Marched, but found him not ; they informed the king, they could not in 
the whole city 6nd the young man. On hearing this the king became 
gloomy. “The lordship over three cities is lost,” he thought again and 
again : “ I am shorn of gi'eat glory. Doubtless the young man went 
away angry with me, that I gave him no money for his expenses, nor a 
place to dwell in.” [171] Then in his body, full of greed, a burning 
arose ; as the body burnt, his bowels were moved to a bloody flux ; as 
the food went in, so it came out; physicians could not cure him, the 
king was exhausted. His illness was bruited abroad all through the 
city. 

At that time, the fiodhisatta had returned to his parents in Benares 
from Takkasila, after mastering all branches of learning. He hearing 
the news about the king, proceeded to the palace door, with intent 
to cure him, and sent in a message, that a young man was there ready to 
cure the king. The king said, Great and most renowned physicians, 
known far and near, are not able to cure me : what can a young lad dol 
Pay his expenses, and let him depart.” The young man made answer, 
“ I want no foe for my physic, but I will cure him ; let him simply 
and solely |>ay me the price of my remedy.” When the king heard this, 
he agreed, and admitted him. The young man saluted the king, “ Fear 
nothing, O king I ” said he ; '*1 will cure you ; do but tell me the 
origin of your disorder.” The king answered in wi*ath, “What is that 
to yout make up your medicine.” “O great king,” quoth he, ^^it'is the 
way of physicians, first to learn whence the disease arises, then to make 
a remedy to suit.” “Well, well, my son,” said the king, and proceeded 
to tell the origin of the disease, beginning where that young man had 
come, and made bis promise, that he would take and give to him the 
lordship over three cities. “ Thus, my son, the disease arose from greed ; 
now cure it if you can.” “ What, O king I” quoth he, “ can you capture 
those cities by grieving 1” — “Why no, my son.” — “Since that is so, 
why grieve, O great kingt Every thing, animate or inanimate, must 
pass away, and leave all behind, even its own body. [172] Even should 
you obtain - rule over four cities, you could not at one time eat four 
plates of food, recline on four couches, wear four sets of robea You 
ought not to be the slave of desire ; for desire, when it increases, allows 
no release from the four states of suffering.” Thus having admonished 
him, the Great Being declared the Law in the following stancas ; 
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“ He that deuires a thing, and then this his desire fulfilment hle&ses, 

Sure a glad-hearted man is he, because his wish he now possesses^. 

“He that desires a thing, and then this his desire fulfilment blesses, 
Desires throng on him more and more, as thirst in time of heat oppresses. 

“ As in the hom<ki kine, the horn with their p^rowth larger grows ; 

So, in a foolish undisceriiing man, that nothing knows. 

While grows the man, the more and more grows thirst, and craving grows 

“Give all the rice and com on earth, slave-men, and kine, and horse, 

Tie not enough for one ; this know, and keep a righteous coursa 

“A king that should subdue the whole world wide, 

The whole wide world up to the ocean bound. 

With this side of the sea unsatisfied 
Would crave what might beyond the sea be found. 

“Brood on desires within the heart— content will ne’er arise. 

Who turns from these, and the true cure descries, 

He is content, whom wisdom satisfies. 

“ Best to be full of wisdom : these no lust can set afire ; 

Never the man with wisdom filled is slave unto desire. 

“ Crush your desires, and little want, not greedy all to win : 

He that is like the sea is not burnt by desire within, 

But like a cobbler, cuts the shoe accoMing to the skin. 

For each desire that i.s let go a happiness is won ; 
e that all happiness would have, must with all lust have done.” 

[174] But as the Bodhisatta was repeating these stanzas, his mind 
being concentrated on the king’s white sunshade, there arose in him 
the mystic rapture attained through white light*. The king on his part 
became whole and well ; he arose in joy from his seat, and addressed him 
thus: “When all those physicians could not heal me, a wise youth has 
made me w hole by the medicine of his wisdom !” And he then rejieated 
the tenth stanza : 

[176] “ Eighf verses have you uttered, worth a thousand pieces each • 

Take, 0 great brahmin ' take the sum, for sweet is this your speech.” 

At which the Great Being rejieated the eleventh : 

“For thousands, hundreds, million times a million*, nought care I. 

As the last verse I uttered, in niy heart desire did die.” 

More and yet more delighted, the king recited the last stanza in 
praise of the Gi'eat Being : 

“ Wise and good is indeed this youth, all the lore of all worlds knowing : 
All desire m very truth is mother of misery by his showing.” 

' SuHa-Nipota, nr. 1 (p. 146), ve»e 766. 

* This is one of the ten kinds of Ka$im^ or ways in which the devotee may fall into 
the myatio tranoe. Bee Childers, s.v. 

* ‘Beginning with the second, those which explain the misery of desire are eight,’ 
quoth the Scholiast. The first stanza, it will be remembered, is a quotation from 
.SMlto-NtpiBo, and possibly may have been added later. 

« The number nuhMtak is 1 foUov^ by 38 ciphers. 
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“Great king!” said the Bodhisatta, “be cii*cuajB|»ect, and walk in 
righteousness.” Thus admonishing the king, he passed through the air 
to Hitnalaja, and living the life of a recluse, while life lasted, cultivated 
the Excellences, and l)ecame destined for the world of Brahma. 


This discourse ended, the Master said, “Thus, Brethren, in former days 
as now, I made this brahmin whole ” so saying, he identihod the Birth . “At 
that time this brahmin was the king, and I was the wise young man.” 


No. 468. 

janasandha-jAtaka. 


[176] “ Thiu spale” etc. This stoiy the Master told wlnlc dwelling at 
Jetavana, for the instruction of the King of Kosala. 

At one time, they say the king, intoxicatod with jKiwor, and devoted to the 
nlcasuros of sin, hehf no court of justice, and grew remiss in attending ujMni the 
Buddha. One day he remembered the Dosalwila ; thought he, “ I initst visit 
him.” So after breaking his fast, he ascended his magnificent chariot, and 
nroceoding to the monastery, gree^d him and t<M>k a seat. " Ib)W is it, great 
King,” asked the Bodhisatt^i, “that you have not .showed yourself for longV” 
“ 0, sir,” replied the king, “ I liave been so busy, that there li/w l>eon no 
opi>ortunity of waiting ujaui you.” “Great King,” quoth he, “not me«3t is it 
to neglect such as 1 am, who can give admonition, Supreme Buddhas, dwelling 
too in a monastery in front. A king ought to rule vigilant in all kingly dutieii, 
to his subjects like mother or father, forsaking all evil courses, never omitting 
the ten virtues of a king. When a king is nghtoous, those who surround him 
are righteous also. No marvel were it, in truth, if imder inv instruction you 
were to rule in nghteousnoss ; but wise men of old, even when there was no 
teacher to instnict them, bv their own understanding OHtai>hshed in the three- 
fold practice of well-doing, declared the Law to a great multitude of {leoplo, and 
with all their attendants went to swell the hosts of heaven.” With those words, 
at his request, the Master told a story of the past. 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was king in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was bom as son of his Queen Consort. They gave him the 
name of Prince Janasandha. Now when he came of age, and had 
returned from Takkasila, where he had been educated in all accomplish- 
ments, the king gave a general pardon to all prisoners, and gave him the 
viceroyalty. Afterwards when his father died, he became king, and then 
he caused to be built six almonries: at the four gates of the city, in the 
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midst of it, and at the palace gate. There day by day he used to distribute 
six hundred thousand pieces of money, and stirred up all India with hi8 
almsgiving: the prison doors he opened for good and all, the places of 
execution he destroyed, all the world he protected with the four sorts of 
beneficence’, [177] he kept the five virtues, observed the holy fast-day, 
and ruled in righteousness. From time to time he would gather together 
his subjects, and declare the Law to them : * ** Give alms, practise virtue, 
righteously follow your business and calling, educate yourselves in the 
days of your youth, gain wealth, do not behave like a village cheat or a 
dog, be not harsh nor cruel, do your duty in caring for mother and for 
father, in family life honour your elders.” Thus he condrmed multitudes 
of people in good living. 

Once on the holy day, fifteenth of the fortnight, having undertaken 
to keep the holy day, he thought to himself, “ I will declare the Law to 
the multitudes, for the continual increase of good and blessing to them, 
and to make them vigilant in their life.” Then he caused the dniiii to 
beat, and beginning with the women of his own household, gathered to- 
gether all the {people of the city. In the courtyard of his palace he sat, on 
a splendid couch set apart, beneath a pavilion adorned with jewels, and 
declared the Law in these words : “ 0 people of the city ! to you I will 
declare the practices that will cause you suffering, and those which will 
not. Be vigilant, and hear with care and attention.” 

The Master oi)ened his mouth, h precious jewel among mouths, full of truth, 
and with a voice sweet as honey explained this address of the king of Kosala : 

*'Thus spake King Janasandha; Ten things in truth there be, 

Which if a man omit to do, he suffers presently. 


“Not to have got nor gathered store in time, the heart tonuents; 

To think he sought no wealth before he afterwards repents. 

“How hard is life for men imtaught! be thinks, re()enting sore 
That learning, which he now might use, be would not learn before. 

“A slanderer once, dishonest once, a backbiter unkind, 

Cruel, and harsh was 1 : good cause for sorrow now I find. 

[178] “A slayer was 1, merciless, and to no creatiure gave, 

Contemptible: for this (quoth he) much sorrow now 1 have. 

“When I had many wives (thinks he) to whom I owed their duo, 

I left them for another's wife; which now I dearly rue. 

“When plenteous store of food and drink there was, he sorrows sore, 
To think he never gave a gift in the old time before. 

“He meves to think that when be could, he would not care and tend 
Mother and father, now grown old, their youth now at an end^. 


* Liberality, Affability, Impartiality, Good Kale. 

* Compare IW, 124. 
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“To have slighted teacher, monitor, or father, who would ti^ 

To gratify his every wish, causes deep misery. 

“To have treated brahmins with neelect, ascetics many a uuo 
Holy, and learned, in the past, nieces him repent anon. 

“ Sweet is austerity performed, a good man honoured well : 

That he did no such thing l^fore 'tis sad to have to tell. 

“Who these ten things in wisdom brings to full accomplishment, 
And to all men his duty does, will never need roj)ent” 


[180] Thus twice in the month did the Great Being discoui'se in the 
same way to the multitude. And the multitude, established in his 
admonition, fulfilled these ten things, and became destined for heaven. 


When the Master had ended this discourse, he wiid, “Thus, 0 areat king, 
^wise men of old, untaught and from their own intelligence, declared the Law, 
and established multitudes in the way to heaven.” With these words, he 
identified the Birth : “At that time the Buddha's followers were the people, and 
1 was myself King Janasandha.” 


No. 469. 

mahA-kanha-jAtaka. 


“ A blacky Hack Aouncf,” eU\ This story the Master told while dwelling at 
Jetavana. about living for the benefit of the world 

One day, they si^, the Brethren as they sat in the Hall of Truth, were 
talking toother, “oir^” one would say, “the Master, ever practising fneud- 
ship towards the multitudes of the (leople, has forsaken an agreeable abode, 
ana lives just for the good of the world. He has attained supreme wisdom, 
^t of his own accord takes bowl and robe, and goes on a joumev of eighteen 
leagues or more. For the Fire Elders^ he set a-rolling the Wheel of the 
Law ; on the fifth day of the half>month he recited the Anattalakkhai^ 
Smiptures, and bestowed sainthood upon them all; he went to Uruve}a’, and 
to tne aso^ics with matted hair he showed miracles three thousand and half a 
thousand, and ponuaded them to join the Order; at GayAslsa’ he recited the 
iHsooune upon Fire, and bestowed sainthood upon a thousand of these ascetics ; 

* The five who aeeompanied Buddha when be began his life as an ascetic : Aufia- 
kondafifta, Bhaddija, Vappa, Assaji, Ifahinima. Bee Hardy, Manual^ p. 1(16. 

^ Hardy, p. 188. He there preached to the flre-worahippert. 

* Mow Brahmijoni, a moontain near Qay6. See Hardy, p. 191. 
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to^ Mah&kaasapa^ when he had gone forward three miles to meet him, aftci 
three discoursee he gave the higher Orders ; all alone, after the noon-d^ meal 
he went a journey of forty-five leagues, and then established in the Fruit oi 
the Third rath Pukkusa (a youth of very good birth); to meet Mah&kappma 
he went forward a space of two thousand leagues, and bestowed sainthood ujKjri 
him ; alone, in the afternoon he went a journey of thirty leagues, and estab 
lished in sainthood that cruel and harsh man Ahgulim&la^; thirty league.^ 
also he traversed, and established Alavaka* in the Fruit of the First Psth, 
and saved the prince; in the Heaven of the Thirty-Three he dwelt three 
months, and taught full comprehension of the Law to eight hundred millions 
of deities* ; to Bi^raa’s world he went, and destroyed the ^se doctrine of Baka 
Brahma ^ and bestowed sainthood oii ten thousand Brahmas ; everv year he goes 
on pilgrimage in three districts, and to such men as are capable of receiving, he 
gives the Befu^, the Virtues, and the fruits of the different stages; [181] he 
even acts for tne good of snakes and garuja birds and the like, in many wavs ' 
In such words they praised the goodness and worth of the Dasabala’s life foi- 
the good of the world. The Master came in, and asked what they talked of iw 
they sat there? They told him. “And no wonder, Brethren,” said he. “ i 
who now in my perfect wisdom would live for the world’s good, even I in the 
past, in the davs of passion, lived for the good of the wond.” So saying, he 
told a story of tne past. 


Once upon a time, in the days of the Supreme Buddha Kassapa, there 
reigned a king named Usinara. It was a long time after the Supreme 
Buddha Kassapa had declared the Four Truths, and liberated multitudes 
of people from bondage, and had been translated to swell the number of 
those who dwell in Nii-vana ; and the religion had fallen into decay. 
The Brethren gained their livelihood in the twenty-one unlawful wayK\ 
they associated with the Sisters, and sons and daughters were born to 
them ; Brethren forsook the duties of the Brotherhood, and SiBten> 
forsook the duties of Sisters, lay Brethren and Sisters the duties of such, 
brahmins did no longer the duties of a brahmin ; men for the most par^ 
followed the ten paths of evil-doing, and as they died thus filled the hosts 
of all states <»f suffering. 

Then Sakka, observing that no new deitiei* came into being, looketl 
abroad upon the world ; and then he perceived how men were born into 
states of suffering, and that the religion of the Buddha had decayed. 
“What shall I do, now?” he wondered. - “Ah, I have it!” thought 
he : “I will scare and terrify mankind ; and when I see they are terrified, 

1 Bee J. P. T. 8. 1888, p. 67. 

* Hardy, p. 949. 

* This was a tree-demon, who claimed saorifioe of one viotim every day. The 
King*! own son was to be eaten, when Buddha saved him. Hardy, p. 261. 

* Hardy, p. 298. 

* The beings who dwelt in the three worlds of Brahma were called ‘ brahma.' The 
alluded to here is given in No. 405 (iii. 219 of this translation); Hardy, Mamal, 


u. 67 of this translation. 
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I will console them, I will declare the Law, I will restore religion which 
has decayed, I will make it last for another thousand years!” With 
this resolve, he made the god Matali' into the shape of a huge black 
hound, of pure breed, having four tusks as big as a plantain, horrible, with 
a hideous shape and a fat belly, as of a woman ready to be delivered of a 
child ; him fastening with five-fold chain, [182] and putting on him a red 
wreath, he led by a cord. Himself he put on a pair of yellow garments, 
and bound his hair behind his head, and donned a red wreath ; taking a 
huge bow, fitted with bowstring of the colour of coral, and twirling in 
his fingers a javelin tipt with adamant, he assumed the aspect of a forester, 
and descended at a spot one league away from the city. “The world 
18 doomed to destruction, is doomed to destruction !” he called out thrice 
with a loud sound, so that he terrified the people , and when he reached 
the entering in of the city, he repeated the cry. The peo})le on seeing 
the hound were frightened, and hasted into the city, and told the king 
^what had happened. The king speedily caused the city gates to bo 
closed. But Sakka overleapt the wall, eighteen cubits in height, and 
with his hound stood within the city. The people in terror ran away 
into the houses, and made the doors fast. Big Blackie gave chase to 
every man he saw, and scared them, and finally entered into the king’s 
palace. The people who in their fright had taken refuge in the courtyard, 
ran into the palace, and shut to the door. And as for the king, he with 
the ladies of his household went up on the terrace. Big Blackie raised 
his forefeet, and putting them in at the window roared a great roar ! 
The sound of his roaring reached from hell to the highest heaven : the 
whole universe was one great roar. The three great roars that were the 
loudest ever heard in India are these ; the cry of king Punnaka in the 
Punnaka* Birth, the cry of the snake-king Sudassana in thft Bhfiridatta 
Birth*, and this roar in the Mah&-Kanha Birth, or the stoiy of Big 
Blackie*. The people were terrified and horrified, and not a man of them 
could say a word to Sakka. 

The king plucked up heart, and approaching the window, cried out to 
Sakka — “ Ho, huntsman ! [183] why did your hound roar?” Quoth he, 
“The hound is hungry.” “ Well,” said the king, “ 1 will order some food 
to be given him.” So he told them to give him his own food, and the 
food of all his household. The hound seemed to make but one mouthful 
of the whole, then roared again. Again the king put his question. 
“ My hound is still hungry,” was the reply. Then be bad all the food of 

* His charioteer. 

* No suoh title occuni in thii collection. 

» No. 548 (vi. 167). 

* Four eonDda are giren as proverbial by Hardy, Manual, p. 268; two of which are 
the first and third of these. 
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his elephants and horses and so forth brought and given to him. This 
also he finished off all at once ; and then the king had all the food in the 
city given him. He swallowed this in like manner, and roared again. 
Said the king, ‘*This is no hound. Beyond all doubt he is a goblin. 
I will ask him wherefore he is come.** So terrified with fear, he asked 
his question by repeating the first stanza : 

“A black, black hound, with five cords bound, with fanp all white of hue, 
Majestic, awful — mighty onel what makes he here with you?” 

On hearing this, Sakka repeated the second stanza : 

“ Not to hunt game the Black Hound came, but he shall be of use 
To punish men, Uslnara, when I shall let him looae.” 

Then said the king, What, huntsman ! will the hound devour the 
flesh of all men, [184] or of your enemies only?” “Only my enemies, 
great king.” “And who are your enemies?” “Those, O king, who love 
unrighteousness, and walk wickedly.” “ Describe them to us,” he isked. 
And the king of the gods described them in the stanzas : 

“When the false Brethren, bowl in hand, in one robe clad, shall choose 
Tonsured the plough to follow, then the Black Hound 1 will loose. 

“ When Sisters of the Order shall in single robe be found, 

Tonsured, yet walking in the world, I will let loose the Hound. 

“What time ascetics, usurers, protruding the ^per lip, 

Foul-toothed and fllthy-hair^ shall be— the r^vik Hound I'll let slip. 

“When brahmins, skilled in sacred books and holy rites, shall use 
Their skill to saorifioe for pelf, the Black Hound shall go loose. 

“Whoso his parents now grown old, their youth now come to an end. 
Would not maintain, although he might*, gainst him the Hound 111 send 

“Who to his parents now grown old, their youth now come to an end. 
Cries, Fools are ye ! gainst such as he the Black Hound I will send. 

“When men to after others’ wives, of teacher, or of friend, 

Sister of father, uncle’s wife, the Black Hound I will send 

“When shield on shoulder, sword in hand, full-armed as highway men 
They take the road to kill and rob, I’ll loose the Black Houna then. 

“ When widows’ sons, with skin groomed white, in skill all useless found. 
Strong-armed, shall quarrel ana shall fight, then I will loose the Hound. 

“When men with hearts of evil fiiU, false and deoeitftil men, 

Walk in and out the world about. I’ll loose the Black Hound then.” 

[186] When he had thus spoken, “These,” said he, “are my enemies, 
O king ! ” and he made as though he would let the hound leap forth and 
devour all those who did the deeds of enemies. But as all the mnltitnde 
was terror-struck, he held in the bound by the leash, and teemed as 

* Thai far the two vents oeeur in SwUa^ifSu, 96 sad IM. 
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it were to fix him to the spot; then putting off the disguise of a hunter, 
by his power he rose and poised himself in the air, all blazing as it 
appeared, and said : ** O great king, I am Sakka king of the gods ! 
Seeing that the world was about to be destroyed, I came hither. Now 
indeed men as they die are filling the states of suffering, because their 
deeds are evil, and heaven is become empty. From henceforth I will 
know how to deal with the wicked, but do you be vigilant.” Then having 
in four stanzas well worth remembering declared the Law, and estab- 
lished the people in the virtues of liberality, he strengthened the waning 
power of religion so that it lasted for yet another thousand years, and 
then with M&tali returned to his own plaoe. 


When the Master had ended this discourse, he added ; Thus, Brethren, in 
former times as now I have lived for the go<xl of the world ; ” and then he 
^identified the Birth : ** At that time Ananda was Mfitali, and 1 was Sakka.” 


No. 470. 

kosiya-jAtaka. 

The Kosiya Birth will be given under the Sudh&bhojana Birth*. 


No. 471. 

mei^^Paka-jAtaka. 

The Problem of Men<^ will be given under the Ummagga Birth*. 


j. nr 


» No. M6, voL V. p. B8S (PaU). 
* No. 546. toL vi, p. W9 (Pali). 
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mahA-paduma- J Atar A \ 

[187] “3^0 king tAouW,” etc. This story the Master told while dwelling 
ia Jetavaoa, about CificamftpavikA^ 

When the Dasabala first attained supreme wisdom, after discioles had 
multiplied, and innumerable gods and men had been born into oeavenly 
states, and the seeds of goodness had been oast abroad, gr^t honour wa^ 
shown him, and great p;ifl» given. The heretios were like fireflies after sunrise , 
no honours and no gifts ^ they; in the street they stood, and cned out 
to thej^ple. “What, is the asoetio Qotaroa the Buddha? We are Buddhas 
also 1 Does tlrat gift only bring great fruit, which is given to him ? That which 
is given to us also has great fruit for you ! Give to us also, work for us !” But 
cry as they would, no honour nor gifts they ^ot. Then they came together id 
secret, and consult^ : “ How can we cast a stain upon Gotama the ascetic in the 
face of men, and put an end to his honour and his jnfts ?” 

Now there was at that time in B&vatthi a certain Sister, named Ciiicamftnavik& ; ' 
MMsiim fair she was, full of all grace, a very svlph ; rays of brilliancy shone 
forth horn her body. Some one uttered a counsel of cruelty thus : “ By the help 
of Cifioam&pavik& we will cast a stain upon the asoetio Gotama, and put an end 
to bis honour and the gifts he receives.” “ Yes,” they all agreed, “ that is the 
way to do it” 

She oame to the monastery of the heretics, and nested them, and stood 
still The heretios said nothing to her. She said, “What blemish is there 
in me? Three times I have greeted you!” She said again, “Sirs, what 
blemish is in me ? why do you not spealc to me ?” They replied. “ Know you 
not, Sister, that Gotama the ascetic is going about and doing us narm, cutting 
oflf all the honour and liberali^ that was shown us?”— “I did not know it, 
Sirs ; but what can I do ? ” — “ If you wish us well, Sister, by your own doing 
bring a stain upon the asoetio Gotama, and put an end to his honour ana 
the mfts ho reoeives.” She replied, “ Very good. Sirs, leave that to me ; do not 
trouble about it” With these wor^ she departed. 

After that, she used all a woman's slnll in deceit. When the people of 
Sivatthi bad heard the Law, and were coming away firom Jetavana, she used to 
go towards Jetavana, dad in a robe dyed with ooohine t^ and with fragrant 
ffarlands in her hands. [ 18 ^ When any one asked her, “ 'Vi^ither away at this 
hour ?” she would reply “ What have you to do with my goings and comings ? " 
She spent the ni^ht in the heretics' monastery, whioh was dose by Jetavana : 
and when early m the morning, the lay assodatee of the order came forth 
from the dty to pay their morning salutation, she would meet them as though 
sIm had spent tlm night in Jetavana, going towards the dty. If any one asked 
where she had stayeo, she would answer, “What are my stayi^ arid lodgings 
to you ?” But afttt some six weeks, she replied, “ I spent the ni^t in Jetavana, 
with Gotama the ascetic, in one fragrant cell” Tb» the unconverted b^n 
to wonder, oould this be true, or not After three or four montl^ she bound 
bandages about her bdly, and made it appear as though she were with child, and 
wrapt a lod robe arou^ her. Then the dedared that she was with child 
by tl^ ascetic Gotama, and made blind fools believe. After eight or nine 
months, she fristened about her pieces of wood in a bundle^ and over aU her 

* Tbs introdaotory stoiy, with a brief abelraet of the other, ii given in DAssnao* 
pads, p. 3S8ff. 

I Who folaely aoeased the Buddha of inoontiiMoee: Hardly, Mamml, p. 97fl. 
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red robe ; hands, feet, and back she caused to be beaten with the jawbone of an 
ox, so as to produce swellings ; and made as though all her senses were wearied. 
One evening, when the TathAgata was sitting on the splendid seat of preaching, 
and was preaching the Law, she went among the congregation, andT standing 
in front ot the Tatn^ata, said — “ 0 great ascetic ! You preach indeed to great 
multitudes ; sweet is your voice, and soft is the lip that covers your teeth ; 
but you have got me with child, and my time » near ; yet you assign mo 
no chamber for the childbirth, you give me no ghee nor oil ; what you will not do 
yourself, you do not ask another of the lay associates to do, the king of Kosala, 
or An&thapi;^dika, or Vis&khA the great lay Sister. Why do you not tell one of 
them to do what is to be done for me ? You know how to take your pleasureu 
but you do not know how to care for that which shall be Wn ! ” So she reviled 
the Tathftgata in the midst of the congr^^tion, as one might try to besmirch 
the moon’s face with a handful of filth. The Tath&gata stopt his discourse, and 
crying like a lion in clarion tones, he said, “ Sister, whether that which you have 
said be true or false, you know and I know only.” “Yes, truly,” said she, 
“ this happened through something that you and 1 only know of.” 

Just at that moment, Sakka’s throne became hot. Reflecting, he perceived 
the rea^n ; “ Cificam&navikA is accusing the Tath&gata of what is not true.” 
Determined to clear up this matter, he came thither with four gods in his 
company. The gods took on them the shape of mice, [189] and all at once 
gnawed through the cords that boimd the bundle of woc^ : a wind-puff blew up 
the robe she wore, and the bundle of wood was disclosed and fell at her feet : 
the toes of both her feet were cut oflf^ The people cried out--“A witch is 
accusing the Supreme Buddha ! ” They spat on her head, and drove her forth 
from Jetavana with staves and clods in their hands. And as she passed ^yond 
the range of the Tathftgata’s vision, the great earth yawned and showed a huge 
cleft, flames came up fibm the lowest hell, and she, enveloped in it as it were 
with a garment* which her friends should wrap about her, fell to the lowest hell 
and there was bom again. The honour and receipts of the other heretics ceased, 
those of the Dasabala grew more abundantly. 

Next day they were conversing in the rfall of Truth : “ Brother, CincamApa- 
vikA falsely accused the Supreme Buddha, great in virtue, worthy of all gifts ! 
and she canae to dire destruction.” The Afaster entered, and asked what they 
talked of, sitting there together. They told him. Said he, “ Not now only. 
Brethren, has this woman falsely accused me, and come to dire destruction, but 
it was the same before.” So saying, he told a story of the past. 


Once upon a time*, when Brahmadatta was king of Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was born as the son of his chief queen ; and for that his 
all-bleasad countenance was like to a lotus full-blown, Paduma-KuroAra 
they named him, which is to say, the Lotus Prince. When he grew 


^ That this is the maaning it clear from the pa^<«ive in the Dhammapada version, 
chijjiduUf p. 840. 

* The meaning of this phrase is doubtfol: in vol. ii. pp. 38 and 130, it it rendered 
* royal woollen garment’: it may mean * wedding-garment’ given to the bride by the 
bridegroom’s friends (Grierson’s Bihar Peasant Life^ | 1833). 

• * This theme, whi<di resembles the story of Joseph and the wife of Potiphar, or 
Phaedra and Hippolytns, is common in varioos forms in India. One example is the 
Legend qf Puran Mai (M 8. written by Bdm Gharlb Bharmi, ChAtorvaidya, and collected 
by Mr W. OnxAe). Another is t^ Legend of Rvap and Baeantt or Sit and Baeant 
(MS.). In both of these the Queen faUs in love with her step-B<m. 
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up be was educated in all arts and accomplishments. Then his mothei 
departed this life ; the king took another consort, and appointed his son 
viceroy. 

After this the king, being about to set forth to quell a rising on the 
frontier, said to his consort, “ Do you, lady, stay here, while I go forth to 
quell the frontier insurrection.” But she replied, “ No, my lord, here I 
will not remain, but I will go with you.” Then he showed her the danger 
which lay on the field of battle, adding to it this : “ Stay then here with- 
out vexation until my return, and I will give charge to Prince Paduma, 
that he be careful in all that should be done for you, and then I will go.” 
So thus he did, and departed. 

When he had scattered his enemies, and pacified the country, he 
returned, and pitched his camp without the city. The Bodhisatta learning 
of his father’s return, [190] adorned the city, and setting a watch over the 
royal palace, went forth alone to meet his father. The Queen observing 
the beauty of his appearance, became enamoured of him. In taking leave 
of her, the Bodhisatta said, “Can I do anything for you, mother 
“ Mother, do you call me 1 ” quoth she. She rose up and seixed his hands, 
saying, “ Lie on my couch ! ” “Why?” he asked. “Just until the king 
Gumes,” she said, “let us both enjoy the bliss of love!” “Mother, my 
mother you are, and you have a husband living. Such a thing was never 
before heard of, that a woman, a matron, should break the moral law 
in the way of fleshly lust. How can I do such a deed of pollution 
with you?” Twice and thrice she besought him, and when he would 
not, said she, “Then you refuse to do as I ask?” — “Indeed I do 
refuse.” — “Then I will speak to the king, and cause you to be beheaded.” 
“ Do as you will,” answered the Great Being ; and he left her ashamed. 
Then in gi^eat terror she thought: “If he tell the king first, there is 
no life for me ! I must get speech of him first myself.” Accordingly 
leaving her food untouched she donned a soiled robe‘, and made nail- 
scratches upon her body ; giving orders to her attendants, that what time 
the king should ask of the queen’s whereabouts, he should be told she was 
ill, she lay down making a pretence of illness. 

Now the king made solemn procession about the city right* wise, and 
went up into his dwelling. When he saw her not, he asked, “ Where is 
the queen t” “ She is ill,” they said. He entered the state chamber, and 
asked her, “What is amiss with you, lady?” She made as though she 
heard nothing. Twioe and yet thrice he asked, and then she answered, 
“ 0 great king, why do you ask ! Be silent : women that have a husband 
must be even as I am.” ** Who has annoyed you ? ” said he. [191] “ Tall 
me quickly, and 1 will have him beheaded.” — “Whom did you leave be* 


* Beading, Ufmhwntthmn 
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bind you in this city, when you went away ? " — “ Prince Paduma.” “And 
he/^ she went on, “ came into my room, and I said, My son, do not so, I 
am your mother : but say what I would, he cried, None is king here 
but I, and I will take you to my dwelling, and enjoy your love ; then he 
seized me by the hair of my head, and plucked.it out again and again, and 
as I would not yield to his will, he wounded and beat me, and departed.” 
The king made no investigation, but furious as a serpent, commanded 
his men, “(lo and bind Prince Paduma, and bring him to me!” They 
went to his house, swarming as it were through the city, and bound 
him and beat him, bound his hands fast behind his back, put about 
his neck the garland of red flowers', making him a condemned criminal, 
and led him thither, beating him the while. It was clear to him that 
this was the queen’s doing, and as he went along he cried out, “ Ho 
fellows, I am not one that has oflTended against the king ! I am innocent.” 
All the city was a-bubble with the news : “They say the king is going to 
execute Prince Paduma at the bidding of a woman ! ” They flocked 
together, they fell at the prince’s feet, lamenting with a great noise, 
“ You have not deserved this, my lord !” 

At last they brought him before the king. At sight of him, the king 
could not restrain what was in his heart, and cried out, “This fellow 
is no king, but he plays the king finely ! My son he is, yet he has 
insulted the queen. Away with him, down with him over the thieves’ 
cliff, make an end of him !” But the prince said to his father, “No such 
crime lies at my door, father. Do not kill me on a woman’s word.” 
The king would not listen to him. Then all those of the royal seraglio, in 
number sixteen thousand, raised a great lamentation, saying, “ Dear 
Paduma, mighty Prince, this dealing you have never deserved!” [ 192 ] 
And all the warrior chiefs and great magnates of the land, and all the 
attendant courtiers cried, “ My lord I the prince is a man of goodness and 
virtuous life, observes the traditions of his race, heir to the kingdom ! Do 
not slay him at a woman’s word, without a hearing ! A king’s duty it is 
to act with all circumspection.” So saying, they repeated seven stanzas ; 

“No king should punish an oflence, and hear no pleas at all. 

Not throughly sifting it himself in all points, great and small*. 

“ The warrior chief who punishes a fault before he tries, 

Is like a man born blind, who eats his food all bones and flies. 

“Who punishes the guiltless, and lets go the guilty, knows 
No more than one who blind upon a rugged highway goes. 

^ This was the vt^hamdld, put on the hsad or neok of a oriminal oondemned to 
death. In the Toy Cart, Act x, one being led forth to exeontion wears a wreath of 
Karavira flowers. The Pali has Kamvera, which is not known as a flower : this may 
be a eomxpt form of the Sanskrit word. 

* These line# ooear in Dhammapada, p. S41. 
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“He who all this examinee well, in things both great and small, 

And BO administers, deserves to be the head of all 

“He that would set himself on high must not all-gentle be 
Nor all-severe : but both these things practise in company. 

“ Contempt the all-gontle wins, and he that’s all-severe, has wrath : 

So of the pair be woU aware, and keep a middle path. 

“ Much can the angry man, 0 king, and much the knave can sav : 

And therefore for a woman’s sake thy son thou must not slay. ’ 

[193] But for all they could say in many ways the courtiers could not 
win him to do their bidding. The Bodhisatta also, for all his beseeching, 
could not persuade him to listen : nay, the king said, blind fool — “ Away ’ 
down with him over the thieves’ cliff! ” repeating the eighth stanza : 

“ One side the whole world stands, my queen on the other all alone ; 

Yet her 1 cleave to: cast him down the cliff, and get you gone!” 

At these words, not one among the sixteen thousand women coulil 
remain unmoved, while all the populace stretched out their hands, and 
tore their hair, with lameutationa The king said, [194] “Let these but 
try to pi event the throwing of this fellow over the cliff!” and amidst his 
followers, though the crowd wailed around, he caused the prince to be 
seized, and cast down the precipice over heels head-first. 

Then the deity that dwelt in the hill, by iiower of his own kindliness, 
comforted the prince, saying, “Fear not, Paduma!” and in both hands 
he caught him, pressed him to his heart, sent a divine thrill through him, 
set him in the abode of the serjients of the eight ranges’, within the hood 
of the king of the serpents. The serpent king received the Bodhisatta 
into the abode of the serpents, and gave him the half of his own glory am 
state. There for one year he dwelt. Then he said, “ I would go back U. 
the ways of men.” “Whither?” they asked. “To Himalaya, when 
1 will live a religious life.” The serpent king gave his consent; taking 
him, he conveyed him to the place where men go to and fro, and gave him 
the requisites of the religious, and went back to his own place. 

So he proceeded to Himalaya, and embraced the religious life, and 
cultivated the faculty of ecstatic bliss ; there be abode, feeding upon 
fruits and roots of the woodland. 

Now a certain wood-ranger, who dwelt in Benares, came to that place, 
and recognised the Great Being. “Are you not,” he asked, “the great 
Prince Paduma, my lord?” “Yes, Sir,” he replied. The other saluted 
him, and there for some days he remained. Then he returned to Benares, 
and said to the king ; “Your son, my lord, has embraced the religious life 
in the region of Himalaya, and lives in a hut of leaves. I have been 
Buying with him, and thence 1 come.” “ Have you seen him with your 

' Sea WilsoD’t Vi$h^ PurUna, ii. p. 1S8. 
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own eyesf” asked the king. **Ye8, my lord." The king with a great 
host went thither, and on the outskirts of the forest he pitched his camp ; 
then with his courtiers around him, went to salute the Great Being, 
who sat at the door of his hut of leaves, in all the glory of his golden 
form, and sat on one side ; the courtiers also greeted him, and spoke 
pleasantly to him, and sat on one side. The Bodhisatta on his part 
invited the king to share his wild fruits, and talked pleasantly with him. 
Then said the king, “My son, [196] by me you were cast down a deep 
precipice, and how is it you are yet alive?" Askiug which, he repeated 
the ninth stansa : 

“As into hell-mouth, you were cast over a beetling hill, 

No succour — many palm-trees deep: how are you living still 

These are the remaining stanzas, and of the five, taken alternately, 
three were spoken by the Bodhisatta, and two by the king. 

“A Serpent mighty, full of force, bom on that mountain land, 

Caught me within his coils; and so here safe from death I sbind.” 

“ Lo ! I will take you hack, 0 prince, to my own homo again : 

And there — what is the wood to you?— with blessing you shall reign." 

“ As who a hook has swallowM, and draws it forth all blood, 

Drawn forth, is happy ; so I see in me this bliss and good.” 

“ Why speak you thus about a hook, why speak you thus of g(»rc. 

Why speak about the drawing out ? come tell me, I implore." 

“ Lust is the hfxik : fine elephants and horse by blood I show ; 

These by renouncing I have drawn ; this, chieftain, you must know," 

[196] “Thus, O great king, to be king is nothing to me ; but do you 
see to it, that you break not the Ten Royal Virtues, but forsake evil- 
doing, and rule in righteousness." In those words the Great Being 
admonished the king. He with weeping and wailing departed, and 
on the way to his city he asked his courtiers : “ On whose account was it 
that I made a breach with a son so virtuous ? " they replied, “ The 
queen’s." Her the king caused to be seized, and cast headlong over the 
thieves’ cliff, and entering his city ruled in righteousness. 


When the had ended this discourse, he said, “ Thus, Brrthreii, this 

woman maligned me in days of yore, and came to dire destruction and then 
identified the Birth by repeating the last stanza : 

“Lady Ciac& was my mother, 

Devadatta was mv father, 

I was then the Prince their son : 

S&riputta was the spirit, 

And the good snake, I declare it, 

Was Ananda. 1 have done.” 
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MlTTlMITTA-JATAKA. 

How should the wiee^^ etc . — This story the Master told while dwelling 
in Jetavana, about an upright courtier of the king of Kosala. 

This man, they say, was most useful to the king, and then the king bestowed 
on him great honour. The other courtiers being unable to stomach hirn. 
accused him to the king of having done things to the king’s hurt. The king 
made enouiry about him, and finding m him no fault, thought, “ 1 sec no 
fault in tne man ; how can I know whether he be my friend or foe ? ” Tht n 
be thought, “No one, save the Tath&gata, n97] will be able to decide this 
question ; I will go and ask him.” So after he had broken his fast he visited 
tne Master, and said, “ How can one tell, Sir, of any man, whether he be friend 
or foe?” Then the Master replied, “Wise men of old, 0 king, have jiondorerl 
this problem, and have questioned the wise about it, and following their advice, 
have discovered the truth, and renouncing their enemies have paid attention 
to their friends.” This said, at his request, he told a story of the past 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was king of Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was a courtier who advised him on things spiritual and things 
temporal. At that time, the rest slandered a certain courtier who was 
upright The king seeing no fault in him, asked the Great Being, 
“Now in what can one tell friend or foe?” repeating the first stanza : 

“How should the wise and prudent strive, how may discernment know. 
What deeds declare to eye or ear the man that is a foe?” 

Then the Great Being repeated these five stanzas to explain th< 
marks of an enemy : 

“He smiles not when you see him, no welcome will he show, 

He will not turn his eyes that way, and answers you with No.^ 

“Your enemies be honours, he cares not for your friends. 

Those who would praise your worth, be stays, your slanderers commends. 

“No secret tells he to you, your secret he betrays, 

Speidcs never well of what you do, your wisdom will not praise. 

“ He joys not at your welfai^ but at your evil fame : 

Should he receive some dainty, he thinks not of your name, 

Nor pities you, nor cries aloud— 0, bad my friend the same 1 

“These are the sixteen tokens by which a foe you see 
These if a wise nian sees or hears he knows his enemy*.’* 

[1981 “ How should the wise and prudent strive, what will discernment lend, 
What deeds declare to eye and ear the man that is a friend ? ” 

* This ooQplrt has ooearrsd tkmdj in vol. ii. p. 93, of the translatioo. 

* This also ooeors above, voL in p. 99, of this ttanslalion (two words difler). 
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The other, thus questioned in these lines, recited the remaining 

stansas : 

“ The absent he remembers ; returned, he will rejoice : 

Then in the height of his delight he greets you with his voice. 

“Your foes he never honoims, he loves to serve your friends, 

Those who would slander you, he stays ; who praise you, he oommends. 

“He tells his secrets to you, your secret ne’er betrays. 

Speaks ever well of all you do, your wisdom loves U^ praise. 

“ He joys to hear your welfare, not in your e\ il fame 
Should he receive some dainty, he straight thinks on your name, 

And pities you, and cries aloud — O had my friend the same ' 

“These are the sixteen tokens in friends established well, 

Which if a wise man sees or hears he can a true friend tell.'’ 

[199] The king, delighted at the speech of the Great Being, gave him 
the highest honour. 


The Master, having ended this discourse, said, “Thus, great king, this 
question arose in days of yore, even as now, and wise men said their sav ; 
by these two-and-thirty signs may friend or foe Iki known.” With those words, 
he identified the Birth : “ At that time, Ananda was the king, and 1 myself was 
the wise courtier.” 
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AHBA-JATAKA. 


[200] itvdent.when^^^ etc. This story the Master told while dwelling' 

in Jetavana, about Devadatta. Devadatta repudiated his teacher, saying, “ 1 
will be Buddha myself, and Gotama the ascetic is no teacher or monitor ol 
mine!” So, arous^ from his mystic meditation, he made a breach in the 
Order. Then sten by step he proceeded to S&vatthi, and outside Jetavana, the 
earth yawned, and he went down into the hell Avici. 

Then they were all talking of it in the Hall of Truth : — “ Brother, Devadatta 
deserted his Teacher, and came to dire destruction, being bom to another life 
in the deep hell Avici!” The Master, entering, asked what they spoke of, 
and they told him. Said he,— “Not now only, but in former days, as now, 
Deva^tta deserted his teacher, and came to dire destruction.” So saying, be 
told a story of the past. 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was King of Benares, his 
chaplain’s family was destroyed by malarial fever’. One son only broke 
through the wail* and escaped. He came to Takkasil&, and under a 
world-renowned teacher learnt all the arts and accomplishments. Then 
he bade his teacher farewell, and departed, with the intent to travel in 
different r^ons; and on his travels he arrived at a frontier village. 
Near to this was a great village of low-caste Oandalaa Then the Bodhi- 
satta abode in this village, a learned sage. A charm he knew which 
could make fruit to be gathered out of due season. Early of a morning 
he would take his carrying pole, forth from that village he would go, 
until he reached a mango tree which grew in the forest ; and standing 
seven foot off, he would recite that charm, [201] and throw a handful of 
water so as to strike on that tree. In a twinkling down fail the sere 

1 See No. 176, and note on p. 55 of vol. ii of this translation. 

* See le. note 2. 
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leaves, sprout forth the new, flowers blow and flowers fall, the mango 
fruits swell out i but one moment — they are ripe, they are sweet and 
luscious, they grow like fruit divine, they drop from the tree ! The 
Great Being chooses and eats such as he will, then fills the baskets hung 
from his pole, goes home and sells the fruit, and so finds a living for 
wife and child. 

Now the young brahmin saw the Great Being offer ri|>e mangoes 
for sale out of season. “Without doubt,” thought he, “it must be by 
virtue of some charm that these are grown. This man can teach me 
a charm which has no price.” He watched to see tht' manner in which 
the Great Being procured his fruit, and found it out exactly. Then he 
went to the Great Being’s house at the time when he was not yet returned 
from the forest, and making as though he knew nothing, a«k(*d the wise 
man’s wife, “Where is the Teacher?” Quoth she, “Gom* to the woods.” 
He stood waiting until he saw him come, then went to liiin, and taking 
the pole and baskets from him, carried them into the house and there 
set them. The Great Being looked at him, and said to his wife, “ Lady, 
this youth has come to get the charm ; but no charm wdll stay w'lth him, 
for no good man is he.” But the youth w'as thinking, “ 1 will get the 
charm by being my teacher’s servant and so from that time he did 
all that was to be done in the house : brought wood, pounded the rice, 
did the cooking, brought all that was needed for washing the face, washed 
the feet. 

One day when the Great Being said to him, “ My son, bring me a 
stool to support my feet,” the youth, seeing no other way, kept the Great 
Teacher’s feet on his own thigh all night. When at a later season the 
Great Being’s wife brought forth a son, he did all the service that has to 
be done at a childbirth. The wife said one day to the Great Being; — 
“ Husband, this lad, well-born though he is, for the charm’s sake per- 
forms luenial service for us. Let him have the charm, whether it stays 
with him or no.” To this he agreed. [202] He taught him the charm, 
and spoke after this fashion : “My son, ’tis a priceless charm ; and you 
will get great gain and honour thereby. But when the king, or his great 
minister, shall ask you who was your teacher, do not conceal my name ; 
for if you are ashamed that a low-caste roan taught you the charm, and 
say your teacher was a great magnate of the brahmins, you will have 
no fruit of the charm,” “ Why should 1 hide your name?” quoth the 
lad. “Whenever I am asked, I shall say it is you.” Then he saluted 
his teacher, and from the low-caste village he departed, pondering on the 
charm, and in due time came to Benares. There he sold mangoes, and 
gained much wealth. 

Now on a day the keeper of the park presented to the king a mango 
which he had bought from him. The king, having eaten it, asked whence 
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he procured so fine a fruit. lord,” wa« the answer, “there is a 

young man who brings mangoes out of season, and sells them : from 
him I procured it.” “Tell him,” says the king, “from henceforth to 
bring the mangoes hither to me.” This the man did; and from that 
time the young man took his mangoes to the king’s household. The 
king, inviting him to enter his service, he became a servant of the 
king; and gaining great wealth, by degrees he grew into the king’s 
confidence. 

One day the king asked him, and said : — “ Young man, where do you 
get these mangoes out of season, so sweet and fragrant and of fine colour ? 

Does some serpent or garuja give them to you, or a god, or is this the 

power of magic?” “ No one gives them to me, 0 mighty king ! ” replied 
the young man, “but I have a priceless charm, and this is the power of 
the charm.” “Well, what do you say to showing me the j)ower of the 
charm one of these days?” “By all means, my lord, and so I will," 
quoth he. Next day the king went with him into the park, and a«kedr" 
to be shown this charm. The young man was willing, and approaching 
a mango tree, stood at a distance of seven foot from it, and repeated the 
charm, throwing water against the tree. On the instant the mango tree 
had fruit in the manner above described : [203] a shower of mangoes 
fell, a very storm ; the company showed great delight, waving their 
kerchiefs; the king ate of the fruit, and gave him a great reward, and 
said, “Young man, who taught you this charm so marvellous?” Now 
thought the young man, If 1 say a low-caste candala taught me, 1 shall 
be put to shame, and they will flout at me ; I know the charm by 

heart, and now I can never lose it ; well, I will say it was a world- 

renowned teacher. So he lied, and said, “ I learnt it at Takkasila, from « 
teacher renowned the wide world over.” Ah he said the words, denying 
his teacher, that very instant the charm was gone. But the king, greatly 
pleased, retunied with him into the city. 

On another day the king desired mangoes to eat ; and going into the 
park, and taking bis seat upon a stone bench, which was used on state 
occasions, he bade the youth get him mangoes. The youth, willing 
enough, went up to a mango tree, and standing at a distance of seven 
foot from the tree, set about repeating the charm ; but the charm would 
not come. Then he knew that he bad lost it, and stood there ashamed. 
But the king thought, “ Formerly this fellow gave me mangoes even in 
the midst of a crowd, and like a heavy shower the fruit rained down. 
Now there he stands like a stock : what can the reason be ? ” Which he 
enquired by repeating the first stanza : 

“Young student, when 1 asked it rou of late, 

You brought me mango fruit both small and great: 

Now no fruit, brahmin, on the tree appears, 

Though the same charm you still reiterate!” 
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When he heard this, the young man thought to himself, if he 
should say this day no fruit was to be had, the king would be wroth ; 
wherefore he thought to deceive him with a lie, and repeated the 
second stanza: 

“ The hour and moment suit not . so Wait I 
Fit junction of the planets in the sky. 

[204] The due conjunction and the moment come, 

Then will I bring you mangoes plenteously.*' 

“What is this?” the king wondered. “The fellow said nothing of 
planetary conjunctions before ! ” To resolve which questions, he repeated 
two stanzas : 

“You said no word of times and seasons, nor 
Of planetary junctions heretofore. 

But mangoes, fragrant, delicate in taste, 

Of colour fine, 3 ’ou brought in plenteous store. 

“Aforetime, brahmin, you produced so well 
Fruit on the tree by muttering of your sj^ll : 

To-day you cannot, mutter as you may. 

What means this conduct, I would have you tell ? ” 

Hearing this, the youth thought, “There is no deceiving the king with 
lies. If, when the truth is told, he punishes me, let him punish mo : but 
the truth I will tell.” Then he recited two stanzas : 

“A low-caste man my teacher was, who taught 
Duly and well the charm, and how it wrought: 

Saying, ‘ If you are asked my name and birth, 

Hide nothing, or the charm will come to nought.’ 

“Asked by the Lord of Men, though well 1 knew, 

Yet 111 deceit I said what was not true ; 

‘A brahmin’s sj^ells,’ I lying said; and now, 

Charm lost, ray folly bitterly I rue." 

[205] This heard, the king thought within himself, “ The sinful man 
to take no care of such a treasure ! When one has a treasui'e so priceless, 
what has birth to do with it ? ” And in anger he repeated the following 
stanzas : 

“ Nimb, castor oil, or plaasey tree*, whatever be the tree 
Where he who seeks finds honeycombs, 'tis best of trees, thinks be. 

“ Be it Khattiya, Brahmin, Vessa, he firom whom a man learns right — 
Sudda, CaQq&l^ Pukkusa — seems chiefest in his sight*.” 

^ Bates Frondosa. As Plassey was named from thii tree, it if perhaps admissible 
as a name of the tree. 

* These are the names of six oastes: Kshatriya, Brihman, Vai^ya, ^fidra, ths foor 
oaatea in Sanskrit books, together with two Oandila and Pakka^a, both mized 

oastes and mooh dsspised. More aboot these oastes, and the Boddhist system ae eon- 
trastad with the Bzshminioal, may be eeen in R. Flok’e Socialt OUedtnmg im N.-d. 
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“PuniBh the wortblees churl, or even slay, 

Hence hale him by the throat without delay, 

Who having gained a treasure with great toil, 

Throws it with overweening pride away !” 

The king’s men so did, saying, “ Go back to your teacher, and win his 
forgiveness ; then, if you can learn the charm once more, you may come 
hither again, but if not, never more may you set eyes on this country.” 
Thus they banished him. 

The man was all forlorn. “There is no refuge for me,” he thought, 
“ except my teacher. To him 1 will go, and win his pardon, and learn the 
charm again.” So lamenting he went on his way to that village 
[206] The Great Being perceived him coming, and pointed him out to his 
wife, saying, “See, lady, there comes that scoundi'el again, with his charm 
lost and gone!” The man approached the Great Being, and greeted him, 
and sat on one side. “ Why are you here 1” asked the other. “ 0 my 
teacher!” the man said, “I uttered a lie, and denied my teacher, and I 
am utterly ruined and undone I” Then he recited his transgression in a 
stanza, asking again for the charms ; 

“Oft he who thinks the level ground is lying at his foot. 

Falls in a pool, pit, precipice, tripe on a rotten root ; 

Another treads what seems a cord, a jet-black snake to find ; 

Another steps into the fire because his eyes are blind : 

So I have sinned, and lost my spell ; but you, 0 teacher wise. 
Forgive! and let me once again find favour in your eyes!” 

Then his teacher replied, “ What say you, my son ? Give but a sign 
to the blind, he goes me clear of pools and what not ; but I told it to 
you onoe, and what do you want here nowl” Then be repeated the 
following stanzas : 

“To you in right due manner I did tell. 

You in due manner rightly learnt the spell. 

Full willingly its nature I explained : 

Ne’er had it left you, had you acted well. 

[807] “ Who with much toil, 0 fool ! hath learnt a spell 
Full hard for those who now in this world dwell. 

Then, foolish one ! a living gained at last. 

Throws all away, because he lies will tell, 

“To such a fool, unwise, of lyine fain. 

Ungrateful, who can not himself restrain,— 

Spells, quotha ! mighty spells we give not him ; 

Go hence away, and ask me not again !” 


InUtn sM Buddha*t Zeit, Kiel, 1897. Fiok denies that the Suddas were e>er a real r 
caste (p. 809). For Cm4dla, see p. 80S; for Pidrkiua, p. 906; both, in his opinion, 
non-Aryan subject races, serfs almost The order of the list in our verse should 
be Dotioed. Ths Jitaka gives the Xhattiyas, or Warriors, preesdence over the 
Brahmins. 
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Thui difmiflMd by his tesoher, the ni&n thought, •* What is life to 
met” and plunging into the woods, died forlorn. 


The Master having made an end of this discourse, said, “Not now only, 
Brother, has Devadatta denied his teacher, and come to dire destruction • " and 
so say^, he identified the Birth : “At that time DevadatU was the ungiwteftil 
man, Ananda was the king, and I was the low caste man.*’ 


No. 476. 


phandana-jAtaka. 


“ 0 wian, who ttaneU* This stoiy the Master told on the bank of the 
river Rohipl, about a uunily quarrel The circumstances will be described at 
laige under the Kui^la^ Birth. On this occasion the Master addressed himself 
to the Idnamen, 0 long, and said : 


Onoe upon a time, when Brahmadatta was king of Benares, there 
stood without the city a village of oarpenters. In it was a brahmin 
oarpenter, who gained his livelihood by bringing wood from the forest, 
and making carts. 

At that time there was a great plassey* tree in the region of Himalaya. 
[208] A black Lion used to go and lie at its root when a*hunting for 
food. One day a wind smote the tree, and a dry branch fell, and came 
down upon his shoulder. The blow gave him pain, and speedily in fear 
he uprose, and sprang away; then turning, he looked on the path he 
came by, and seeing nothing, thought^ “ There is no other lion or tiger, nor 
any in pursuit Well, methinks, the deity of yon tree cannot away with 
my lying there. 1 will find out if so it be.” Bo thinking, he grew angiy 
out ci season, and struck the tree, and cried — ** Not a leaf on your tree I 
eat, not a branch I break ; you can pot up with other creatures abiding 
here, and you cannot put up with me ! What is wrong with met Wait 

» No. M4. 

• Tbs fkmdma B a trm of Ills earns Und as the jMUfs, «imtsa 

ftendosa.' 
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a few days, and I will tear you out root and branoh, I will get you chopt 
up chipmeal !” Thus he upbraided the deity of the tree, and then away 
he went in search of a man. 

At that time the brahmin carpenter aforesaid with two or three other 
men, had come in a waggon to that neighbourhood to get wood for his 
trade of Cartwright. He left his waggon in a certain spot, and then adze 
and hatchet in hand went searching for trees. He happened to come near 
this plassey tree. The Lion seeing him went and stood under the tree, 
for, thought he, to-day 1 must see the back of my enemy!’’ But the 
wright looking this way and that fled from the neighbourhood of the tree. 

I will speak to him before he gets quite away,” thought the Lion, and 
repeated the first stanza : 

“0 man, who stand with axe in hand, within this woodland haunt. 

Come tell me true, I ask of you, what tree is it you want?” 

Lo, a miracle!” quoth the man, on hearing this address, “I swear, 
I never yet saw beast that could talk like a man. [209] Of course he 
will know what kinds of wood are good for the Cartwright. I’ll ask 
him.” Thus thinking, he repeated the second stanza : 

'‘Up hill, down dale, along the plain, a king you range the wood : 

Come tell me true, I ask of you — what tree for wheels is good ?” 

The Lion listened, and said to himself, “ Now I shall gain my heart’s 
desire !” then he repeated the third stanza : 

“Not sAl, acacia, not mare's-ear*, much less a shrub* is good ; 

There is a tree they call plassey, and there’s your best wheel-wood.” 

The man was pleased to hear this, and thought, “ A happy day it was 
brought me into the woodland. Here’s a creature in the shape of a beast 
to tell me what wood is good for the wheelwright! Hey, but that’s fine!” 
So he questioned the Lion in the fourth stanza ; 

“What is the fashion of the leaves, what sort the trunk to see. 

Come tell me true, I ask of you, that I may know that tree ?” 

In reply the Lion repeated two stanzas : 

“ This is the tree whose branch you see droop, bend, but never break ; 

This is the plassey, on whose roots my standing- place I take. 

“For spoke or felloe, TOle of oar, or wheel, or any part. 

This plassey tree will do for thee in making of a cart" 

After this declaration, the Lion moved aside, joy in his heart. The 
wright began to fell the tree. Then the tree-deity thought, “I never 
dropt anything on that beast ; he fell in a rage out of season, and now he 

' Yatka Bobnsta: so osUed from the ikaps of its kaves. 

* dhopo: Griska Tomsotosa. 
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it for doBtroying my home, and I too shall bo destroyed. [210] I mnst 
find some way of destroying his majesty.” So assuming the shafK* of a 
woodmaiv, he came up to the wright, and said to him, “Ho man ! a fine 
tree you have there ! what will you do with it when it is down! ’’—“Make 
a cart wheel.” — “What! has any one told you that tree is good foi a 
cart?” “Yes, a black Lion.” — “Verygoo<l, well said black Lion. You 
can make a fine cart out of that tree, says he. But I tell you that if you 
flay off the skin from a black lion’s neck, and put it around the outer 
edge of the wheel, like a sheath of iron, just a strip four fingers wide, the 
wheel will be very strong, and you will gain a great deal by it.” — “ But 
where can I get the skin of a black lion ? ” — “ How stupid you are ! 
The tree stands fast in the forest, and won’t run away. You go and find 
the lion who told you about this tree, and ask him in what part of the 
tree you are to cut, and bring him here. Then while he suB])ects nothing, 
and points out this place or that, wait till he sticks his jaw out, and smite 
him as he speaks with your sharpest axe, kill him, take the skin, eat the 
best of the flesh, and fell the tree at your leisure.” Thus he indulged his 
wrath. 


To explain this matter, the Master repeated the following stanzas : 

“Thus did at once the plossey tree his will and wish make clear 
* I too a message have to tell . O Bh&radv&ja, hear ! 

“ ‘ From shoulder of the king of iKsantu cut off four inches wide, 
And j)Ut it round the wheel, for so more strong it will abide.’ 

“So in a trice the plassey tree, indulging in his ire. 

On lions born and tlK«e unborn brought down destruction dire.” 


The Cartwright hearing the tree-deity’s directions, cried out, “ Ah, this 
is a lucky day for me!” He killed the Lion, cut down the tree, and away 
he went 


[211] The Master explained the matter by reciting : 

“Thus plassey tree contends with l>eaHt‘, and beast with tree contends. 

So each with mutual dispute to death the other sends. 

“So among men, where’er a feud or quarrel doth arise. 

They, as the beast and tree did now, cut capers peacock- wise*. 

“This tell I you, that well is you what time ye are at one : 

Be of one mind, and quarrel not, as beast and tree have done. 

‘ The word is iso, ' lord,* i.e. lion, king of beasto. So above. 

3 The eoboliast explains that men expoee themielves In a qnairal, as peacocks 
expose their privy parte. This is perhaps an alloeion to No. 82. 
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** Learn peace with all men ; this the wise all praise ; and who is fain 
Of peaM and righteousness, he sure will final peace attain.” 

When they heard the discourse of the king, they were reconciled. 


The Masto*, having brought this discourse to an end, identified the Birth : 
“At that time, I was the oeity who lived in that wood, and saw the whole 
business." 


No. 476. 


JAVANA-HiilSA-JlTAKA 

“Come, eic.— This story the Master told at Jetavana about the 

Da)!^adhamma Suttanta or the Parable of the Strong Men. The Blessed 
One said : “ Suppose, Brethren, four archers to stand at the four points of the 
oompass, strong men, well trained and of great skill, perfect in archery ; and 
then let a mAn come and aav, * If these foiur archers, strong, well trained, and 
of gnat skill, perfect in archery [2121 shoot forth arrows four points, I 
will catch those arrows as they are shot, and before they touch the ground’: 
would you not agree, sure enoi^b, that he must be a ve^ swift man and the 
perfection of swiftness 1 Well, Brethren, great as the swiftness of such a man 
4 night be, great os the swiftness of sun and moon, there is something swifter ; 
great, I say. Brethren, as the swiftness of such a man might be, great as the 
swiftness of the sun and moon, and though the gods outny sun or moon in 
swiftness, there is something swifter than the gods: Brethren, as the 

swiftness of that man (and so forth), yet more swifUv than the gods can 
go, the elements which make up life do decay. Therefore, Brethren, this ye 
roust learn, to be careftil; verily I say unto you, this ye must learn." Two 
days after Uiis teaching, they were talking about it in the Hall of Truth: 
“ Bre^ren, the Master in his own peotiliar province u Buddha, illustrating the 
nature of what makes up life, showed it to be transient and weak, and smote 
wi^ extreme terror Brethren and unconverted alike. Oh, the might of a 
Buddha!" The Master entering asked what they talked ot They told him; 
and he said, “It is no marvel. Brethren, if 1 in my omniscience alarm the 
Brethren by my teaching, and show how transient are life’s elements. Even 
I. when without natural caused I was oonoeived by a Goose, showed forth 
the transient nature of the elements of li^ and by my teaohii^ alarmed the 
whole oourt of a king, together with the king of Benares himself." So saying, 
he told a story of the part. 


Qnoe upon a time, when Brahmadatla was king in Benares, the Great 
Being was bom as a swift Goosey which liTtd in Mount Oittakfi^ in a 

> Assedsofeesrti^tBtofxistwwianefaseMsB,wiihoat|fasnatnial|soeisiSi. 
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flock of ninety thousand other such Geese. One day, having along with 
his flock eaten the wild rice that grew iu a certain pool in the plains 
of India, he flew through the air (and it was as though a golden mat were 
spread from end to end of the city of Benares), and he flew slowly as in 
sport to CittakQ^. Now the king of Benat'es saw him ; and said to his 
courtiers, “Yon bird must be a king, as I am.” He took a fancy to the 
bird, and taking with him garlands, perfumes and unguents, wont looking 
for the Great Being; and with him he caused to go all manner of musick. 
When the Great Being saw him doing honour in this way, he asked the 
other Geese, [213] “When a king would do such honour to me, what 
does he want?” “He wants to make friends with you, my lord.” 
“ Well, let me be friends with the king,” quoth he; and he made friends 
with the king, and then returned. 

One day after this, when the king was in his park, and wont to Lake 
Anotatta, the bird flew to the king, having water on one wing and |)owder 
of sandalwood on the other; with the water he sprinkled the king, and 
cast the powder upon him, then while the company looked on, away he 
flew with his flock to Cittakflto. From that time the king used to long 
for the Great Being ; he would linger, watching the way by which he 
came, and thinking — “To-day my comrade will come.” 

Now the two youngest Geese belonging to the flock of the Gi'eat 
Being, made up their minds to fly a race with the sun ; so they asked 
leave of the Great Being, to try a itkce with the sun. “ My lads,” quoth 
he, “ the sun’s speed is swift, and yon will never be able to race w'itb him. 
You will perish in the course, so do not go.” A second time they asked, 
and a third time; but the Bodhisatta withstood them up to the third time 
of asking. But they stood to it, not knowing their owu strength, and 
were resolved without telling the king to fly with the sun. So before 
sunrise they had taken their places on the peak of the Mount Yugandhara'. 
The Great Being missed them, and asked whither they had gone. When 
he heard what had happened, he thought, “They will never be able to 
fly with the sun, but will perish in the course. 1 will save their lives.” 
So he too went to the peak of Yugandhara, and sat beside them. When 
the sun’s round showed over the horizon, the young Geese rose, and darted 
forward along with the sun ; the Great Being flew forward with them. 
The youngest flew on into the forenoon, then grew faint ; in the joints of 
his wings he felt as if a fire had been kindled. Then he made a signal to 
the Great Being : “ Brother, I can’t do it ! ” “ Fear not,” said the Great 
Being, “ I will save you ; ” and taking him on his outspread wings, he 
soothed him, and conveyed him to Mount CittakfiU, and placed him in 
the midst of the Geese. Then he flew off, and catching up the sun, went 


> One of the stvsn grsat rangss that sorround Mount Mam. 
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on side by side with the other. Until near midday [214] the other flew 
with the sun, and then he grew faint and felt as though a fire had been 
kindled in the joints of his wings. Making a sign to the Great Being, 
he cried, “Brother, I cannot do it !” Him too the Great Being comforted 
in the same way, and taking him on his outspread wings, bore him to 
Cittakuto. At that moment the sun was plumb overhead. The Great 
Being thought, “To-day I will test the sun's strength;” and darting back 
with one swoop, he perched on Yugandhara. Then rising with one swoop 
he overtook the sun, and flying now in front, now behind, thought to 
himself, “ For me to fly with the sun is profitless, born of mere folly ; 
what is he to me ] Away I will to Benai-es, and there tell my comi-ade 
the king a message of righteousness and truth.” Then turning, ere yet 
the sun had moved from the middle of the sky, he traversed the whole 
world from end to end ; then slackening speed, traversed from end to 
end the whole of India, and came at last to Benares. The whole city, 
twelve leagues in compass, was as it were under the bird’s shadow', thei’e 
was not a crack or crevice ; then as by degrees the speed slackened, 
holes and crevices appeared in the sky. The Great Being went slowei*, 
and came down from the air, and alighted in front of a window. “ My 
comrade is come ! ” cried the king in great joy ; and getting a golden 
seat for the bird to perch on, said, “Come in, friend, and sit here,” 
and recited the first stanza : 

“Come, noble Goose, come sit vou here; dear is your sight to me; 

Now you are master of the place; choose anything you see.” 

The Gi*eat Being perched on the golden seat. The king anointed 
him under the wings with unguents a hundred times refined, nay, a 
thousand times, gave him sweet rice and sugared water in a golden 
dish, and talked with him in a voice of honey — [215] “Good friend, 
you have come alone; whence come you nowl” The bird told him 
the whole matter at large. Then the king said to him : “ Friend, 
show me too your swiftness against the sun.” — “ 0 mighty king, that 
swiftness cannot be shown.” — “Then show me something like it.” — 
“Very good, 0 king, 1 will show you something like it. Summon 
your ai'chen who can shoot swift as lightning.” The king sent for 
them. The Great Being chose four of these, and with them went down 
from the palace into the courtyard. There he caused to be set up in 
the ground a stone column, and about his own neck a bell to be bound. 
He then perched on the top of the stone pillar, and placing the four 
archers looking away from the pillar towards the four points, said, “0 
king, let these four men shoot four arrows at the same moment in four 

^ The meaning ia, the 'bird oiroled ao feat over it as to give the appearance of 
a oanopy. So on p. 188 of the ‘ golden mat’ 
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different direotiouH, aud I wiJl catch these arrows before they touch the 
ground, and lay them at the men’s feet. You will know wlien I am gone 
for the arrows by the tinkling of this l>ell, but I shall not be seen.” 
Then all at one moment the men shot the four arrows • he caught them 
and laid them at the men’s feet, and was seen to be sitting upon the 
pillar. “Did you see my speed, O king?” he asked; then went on — 
“ that speed, 0 great king, is not roy swiftest nor my middle specnl, ’tis my 
slowest of the slow : and this will show you how swift, I am.” Then the 
king asked him, “Well, friend, is there any speed swifter than yoursl” 
“ There is, my friend. Swifter than my swiftest a hundredfold, a 
thousandfold, nay a hundred thousandfold, is the decay of the elements of 
life in living beings : so they crumble away, so they are destroyed.” Thus 
he made clear, how the worbl of form cnimbles away, being destroyed 
moment by moment. The king hearing this was in fear of death, c(»uld 
not keep his senses, but fell in a faint. The nniltitiide were in despair, 
they sprinkled the king’s face with water, and brought him round. Then 
the Great Being said to him, “ O great king, fear n(»t ; [216] but rememl>ei 
death. Walk in righteousness, give alms and' do good, be canTul.” 
Then the king answered and said, “My lord, without a wise teacher like 
you I cannot live, do not return* to mount Cittakuta, but stay here, 
instruct me, be my teacher to teach me ! ” and he put this request in two 
stanzas : 

“ By hearing of the loved one love is feil, 

By sight the craving for the lost falls dea<l 

Since sight and hearing makes men lief and di‘.ar, 

With sight of you let rne l»e favoun'^d. 

“ Dear is your voice, and d<iarcr far your presence when I see 

Then since I love the sight of you, O Goose, come dwell with me'” 

The Bodhisatta said : 

“ Ever would I dwell with thee, in the honour thus conferred ; 

But thou mightst say in wine one day— ‘Broil me that royal Bird!’" 

[217] “No,” said the king, “then I will never touch wine or strong 
drink,” and he made this promise in the following stanza: 

“ Accursed be both ftxxl aud drink I should love more tlian thee ; 

Aud 1 will taste no drop nor sup while thou shalt stay with mel” 

After this the Bodhisatta recited six stanzas : 

“ The cry of jackals or of birds is undcrstofxl with ease ; 

Yea, but the word of men, O king, is darker far than those ! 

“A man may think, ‘this is my friend, ray comrade, of my kin,’ 

But friendship goes, and often bate and enmity begins 

’ Beadmg ayantva in line 4. 

* These two ooopleU oooitr again in No. 47B (p. 141). 
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“ Who has your heart, is near to you, with you, where er he Ihj ; 

But who dwells with you, and your heart estranged, afar is he. 

Who in your house of kindly heart shall be 
Is kindly still though far across the sea : 

Who in your house shall hostile be of heart. 

Hostile he is though ooean-wide apart. 

“ Thy foes, 0 lord of chariots ! though near thee, are afar : 

But, fosterer of thy realm ! the go^ in heart close linkhd are. 

“ Who stay too long, find oftentimes that friend is changed to foe ; 

Then ere I lose your friendship, I will take my leave, and go.” 

[218] Then the king said to him : 

“ Though I with folded hands beseech, you will not give me ear ; 

You spare no word for us, to whom your service would be dear : 

1 crave one favour: come again and pay a visit here.” 

Then the Bodhisatta said : 

“ If nothing comes to snap our life, 0 king ’ if you and 1 
Still live, 0 fosterer of thy folk ! jierhaps I’ll hither fly. 

And we may see each other yet, as days and nights go by.” 

With this address to the king, the Great Being depai-ted to CittakuU. 


When the Master had ended this discourse, he said : ** Thus, Brethren, long 
aeo, even when 1 was born as one of the animals, I showed the frailty of all life’s 
elements, and declared the Tnith.” So saying, he identified the Birth : At 
that time Ananda was the king, Moggall&na was the youngest bird, S&riputta 
was the second the Buddha’s foUowers were all Qeese of the flock, and 1 myself 
was the swift CWse.” 


No. 477. 


culla>nArada-jAtaka. 


[Sid] ** Wo wood ii chopi^^ etc.— This story the Master told, while dwelling at 
JeUvana, about the allurements of a coarse girl. 

There was then, we leum, a girl of about sixteen, daughter of a citisen of 
Sivatthi, such as might bring ttM luck to a man, yet no man chose her. So her 
mother thought to herself: “ iny daughter is of full age, yet no one chooses 
her. I will use her as a bait for a and make one of those S&ldya ascetics 
come back to the world, and live upon him.” At the time there was a young 
man of good birth living in SAvatthi, who bad given his heart to rel^oo and 
iotnsd the Brotherhood. But from t^ time when he had received fuU Orders 
hi had Vwt all desire. for leammg, and lived devoted to the adornment of bis 
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MTMn. lay Siatw used to prepare in her hoiwe rice gruel, and other food 
har^r soft, and standing at the door, as the Brethren walked along the streets, 
^ked out for some one who could be tempted by the craving for delicacies. 
Streamma by went a ^wd of men who kept the Tepi^ka, Abhidhamma, and 
Vinaya ; but among them she saw none ready lo rise to her bait. Among the 
ngui^ unw wwl and robe, preachers of the Truth with honey ^s west voice, 
moving bke fleecy scud before the wind, she saw not one. But at last she 
perceived a man approaching, the outer comers of his eyes anoint!^, hair 
hanging down, we^ng an nnd6r>robe of fine cloth, and an outer robe shaken 
and cleansed, bearing a bowl coloured like some precious gem, and a sunshade 
after his own hearL a man who let his senses have their own way, his body 
inuch bronzed. “Here is a man I can catch !” thought she; and greeting 
him, she took his bowl, and invited him into the house. She found him a seat, 
and provided rice jjruel and all the rest ; then after the meal, l)eg>^ him to 
make that house his resort in future. So he used to visit the house after that, 
and in course of time became intimate. 

One day, the lay Sister said in his hearing, “ In this household we are happy 
eno^h, only I have no son or son-in-law capable of keeping it up.” The man 
heim it, and wondering what reason she could have for so saying, in a little 
while was as it were pierced to the heart She said to her daughter, “ Tempt 
this man, and get him into your |x)wer.” So the girl after that time decked 
herself and adorned herself, and tempted him with all women’s tricks and wiles. 
[220] (You must understand that a ‘coarse’ girl does not mean one whose b«xly 

..U.. 1 u.. I XL. » . r 
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he, “that you are discontented. Brother?” “ Yes, Sir, true it is.” “Then what 
made you so?” “A coarse rirl, Sir.” “Bmther,” sjiid he, “long, long ago, 
when you were living in the forest, this same girl was a hindrance to your 
holiness, and did you great harm ; then why are you again discontented on her 
account ?” Then at the request of the Brethren be toid a story of the past 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was king in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was born into a brahmin family of great wealth, and after his 
education was finished managed the estate. Then his wife brought forth 
a son, and died. He thought, “ As in my beloved wife, so in me death 
shall not be ashamed' ; what is a home to me? 1 will become an saoetio.” 
So forsaking his lusts, he went with his son to Himalaya ; and there with 
him entered upon the ascetic life, develojied the mystic Trance and trans- 
oendent Knowledge, and dwelt in the woods, supporting life on fruits and 
roots. 

At that time the borderers raided the countryside; and having 
assailed a town, and taken prisoners, laden with spoil they returned to 
the border. Amongst them was a maiden, beautiful, but endowed with all 
a hypocrite’s cunning. This girl thought to herself, “ These men, when 
they have carried us oflT home, will use us as slaves; I must find some 


* l.e. it shall master me too one day. 
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way to escape.” So she said, My lord, I wish to retire ; let me go 
and stay away for a moment” Thus she deceived the robbers, and fled. 

Now the Bodhisatta had gone out to fetch fruits and the like\ leaving 
his son in the hut While he was away, this girl, as she wandered about 
in the forest, came to the hut, in the morning ; [221] and tempting the 
son of the ascetic with desire of love, destroyed his virtue, and got him 
under her power. She said to him, “Why dwell here in the forest 1 Come, 
let us go to a village and make a home for ourselves. There it is easy to 
enjoy all the pleasures and passions of sense." He consented, and said, 
“My father is now out in the woods looking for wild fruits. When we have 
seen him, we will both go away together." Then the girl thought, “ This 
young innocent knows nothing; but his father must have become an ascetic 
in his old age. When he comes in, he will want to know what I do here, 
and beat me, and drag me out by the feet, and throw me into the forest. 
1 will get clear away before he comes." So she said to the lad, “1 will 
go first, and you may follow"; then pointing out the landmarks, she 
departed. After she had gone, the lad became sorrowful, and did none 
of his duties as he was used ; but wrapt himself up head and all, and lay 
down within the hut, fretting. 

When the Great Being came in with his wild fruits, he observed the 
girl’s footmark. “That is a woman’s footprint," thought he; “my son's 
virtue must have been lost." Then he entei’ed the hut, and laid down 
the wild fruit, and put the question to his son by repeating the first 
stania : 

“No wood is chopt, and you have brought no water from the pool, 

No fire is kindled : why do you lie mooning like a fool?" 

Hearing his father's voice, the lad rose, and greeted him ; and with 
all respect made known that he could not endure a forest life, repeating a 
couple of stanzas : 

“ I cannot live in forests : this, 0 Kassapa, I swear ; 

Hard is the woodland life, and back to men’ I would repair. 

“Teach me, 0 brahmin, when I leave, that wheresoe’er I go. 

The customs of the countryside I may most fully know.” 

[222] “Very good, my son,” said the Great Being, “ I will tell you the 
customs of the country." And he repeated this couple of stanzas : 

“ If ’tis your mind to leave behind the woodland fhiits and roots 
And dwell in cities, hear me teach the way which that life suits : 

* Keep clear of every precipice, firom poison keep afar. 

Sit never in the mu^ and walk with care when serpents are.’” 


1 Cf. No. 485, VoL iii. 

* litmlly * the Ki n gdom.* 
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The Moetio’s aon, not undentAuding thia pithy oounael, aaked . 

“ What has your preoipioe to do with the religious way, 

Your mud, your poison, and your snake? Come tell me this, I pray.” 

The other explained — 

“There is a licjuor in the world, my son, that men call wine, 

Framnt, dehcioua, honey-sweet, and cheap, of flavour fine ; 

This, N&rada, for holy men is poison, say the wise. 

“And women in the world can sot fools’ wits a whirling round, 

They catch young hearts, as humcanes catch ct>ttou froiu the gn)und : 

Tne precipice i mean is this before the good man lies. 

“ High honours shown by other men, ro8|>ect and fame and gain, 

This is the mud, 0 Nftrada, which holy men may stain. 

“Great monarchs with their retinue have in that world dwelling, 

And they are great, 0 N&rada, and each a mighty king : 

[223] “Before the feet of sovereign lords and monarchs walk not thou, 

For, N&rada, these are the snakes of whom 1 M|)ako just now. 

“The house thou comest to for food, when men sit down to meat. 

If thou see good within that house, there take thy All, and eat 

“When by another entertained with food or drink, this do: 

Eat not too much, nor drink too much, and fleshly lusts eschew. 

“From goHsi}), drink, lewd company, and shojis of goldsmith’s ware, 
Keep thou ^ar as those who by the uneven {jathway fare.” 

As his father went on talking and talking, the lad came to his senses, 
and said, “ Enough of the world for me, dear father ! ” [224] Then his 

father instructed him how to develop kindliness and other good feelings. 
The son followed his father’s instruction, and ere long caused the ecstasy 
of mystic meditation to spring up within him. And both of them, fsther 
and son, without a break in the tranoe, were bom again in the world of 
Brahma. 


When the Master had ended this discourse, he identified the Birth ; “At 
that time this cuarae girl was the young woman, the discoiiteiiUd Brother was 
the ascetic’s son, and 1 was the father.” 


No. 478. 


DCTA-JATAKA. 


“ 0 in thought^' etc.— Thia story the Master told while dwelling at 

Jetavaoa, a&ut mise of his own wisdom. In the Hall of Truth they wars 
gossiping: “Se^ Brothers, Dssabala’s skill in rsoouroe! He showed that young 
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geutleoMUi the host of nymphii, and nve him sainthood ; he gave a 

doth to his little foot>page^ and hwtowed sainthood on him along with the four 
branches of m^o science’; to the blacksmith he showed a lotus, and gave him 
sainthood; with what diverse expedients he instructs living beings!” The 
l^DMter entering asked what they sat taUdng of ; they told him. Said he, ** It is 
not the first time that the Tathlgata has b^n skilled in reeouroe, and clever to 
know what will have the desired efif^ ; clever he was before.” So saying, he 
told a stoiy of the past 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was king of Benares, the 
country was without gold ; for the king oppressed the country and 
so got treasure. At that time the Bodhisatta was bom in a brahmin 
family of a certain village in RfisL When he came of age, he went to 
TakkasiU, saying, “ I will get money to pay my teacher afterwards, by 
soliciting alms honourably.” He acquired learning, and when his educS' 
tion was done, he said, I will use all diligence, my teacher, to bring you 
the money due for your teaching.” Then taking leave of him, he departed, 
and traversing the land sought alms. When he had honourably and fairly 
got a few ounces^ of gold, he set out to hand them over to his teacher ; and 
on the way went aboard a boat in order to cross the Ganges. As the boat 
swayed to and fro on the water, the gold fell in. Then he thought, ** This 
is a country bard to get gold in ; [225] if I go seeking again for money to 
pay ray teacher withal, there will be long delay. What if I sit fasting on 
the bank of the Ganges 1 The king will by and bye come to learn of my 
sitting here, and he will send some of hiscourtiera, but 1 will have nothing 
to say to them. Then the king himself will come, and by that means 1 
shall get my teacher’s fee from him.” So he wrapt about him his upper 
robe, and putting outside the sacrificial thread, sat on the bank of the 
Ganges, like a statue of gold upon the silver sand. The passing crowds, 
seeing him sit there and take no food, asked him why be sat But he 
had never a word for one of them. Next day the villagers of the suburb 
got wind of his sitting there, and they too came and asked, but he told 
them no more; the villagers seeing his exhausted condition went away 
lamenting. On the third day came people from the city, on the fourth 
came the city grandees, on the fifth those about the king, on the sixth day 
the king sent his ministers ; but to none of them would the man speak. 

* Buddha’s hall-brother. For the allusion see Mo. 18S, SaipgiTioara Jataka, and 
Hardy, Manml, p. 904 ; Warren, Bmddkum in Tran$latum$, 969 tt. 

* Beading euthtftfkkluMa. 

* Of attke-, dkoiasM-, niruUi-, pafibkana-. For ex|danation of these obeonre terms 
the reader is re f erred to Childors, p. 966; and Warren, Bndikim in Tranriaiiom, 
Index a v. ' Aaalytioal Scieiioes.* 

* * Sersa aiUks’e.* NikkJio is a variable weight, equal to 960 phalns, which we 
may call graina 
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Ou the seventh day the king in alarm came to the man, and asked an 
explanation, reciting the firat stanza : 

**0 plunged in thought on Gan^’ bank, why 8i)ok6 you not again 
In answer to my messages? Will you conceal your pain?” 

When this he heard, the Great Being replied, “ O great king ! the 
sorrow must be told to him that is able to take it away, and to no otlier 
and he repeated seven stanzas : 

“ 0 fostering lord of K&si land ! if sorrow be your lot, 

Tell not that sorrow to a soul if he can help it not 

“ But whosoever can relieve one part of it by right, 

To him let all his wish declare each sorrow -stricken wight. 

“The cry of jackals or of birds is uuderstood with ease; 

Yea, but the word of men, O King, is darker far than these t 

[226]“ A man may think, ‘This is my friend, my comrade, of my kin' : 

But friendship goes, and often hate and enmity l)egin ! ‘ 

“He who not being asked and asked again 
Out of due season will declare his pain, 

Surely displeases those who are his friends. 

And they who wish him well lament amain. 

“Knowing fit time for speaking how to find, 

Knowii^ a wise man of a kindred mind. 

’!l^e wise to such a one his woe declares. 

In gentle words with meaning hid behind. 

“But should he see that nothing can amend 
His hardships, and that telling them will tend 
To no good issue, let the wise alone 
Endure, reserved and shamefast to the end.” 

[227] Thus did the Great Being discourse in these seven stanzas to 
teach the king; and then repeated four others to show bis search for 
money to pay the teacher withal : 

“ 0 King ! whole kingdoms 1 have scoured, the cities of each king, 

Each towu or villa^ craving alms, my teacher's fee to bring. 

“ Householder, courtier, man of wealth, brahmin — at every door 
Seeking, a little gold I gained, an ounce or two, no more. 

Now that is lost, 0 mi^ty king ! and so I grieve full sore. 

“No power had your mesaengers to free me from my pain:— 

I weigh'd them well, O mi^ty king ! so I did not explain. 

“ But thou hast power, 0 mighty king ! to free me from my pain. 

For I have weighed your merit well; to you I do explain.” 

When the king read his utterance, be replied, Trouble not, bralimin, 
for I will give you your teacher's fee ; ” and he restored him two-fold. 


> Theas two oooplets ooeur above in No. 476 (p. 166). 
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To make this clear the Master repeated the last staiiza : 

*‘The fostering lord of K&si land did to this man restore 
(In fullest trust) of gold retined twice what he had before.” 


When the Great Being had thus delivered himself, he proceeded to pay 
his teacher’s fee ; and the king in like manner abode by his advice, giving 
alms and doing good, and ruled in righteousness. So did they both finally 
pass away according to their deeds. 


[228] When the Master had ended this discourse, he said : ^ So, Brethren, it 
is not now only that the Tath&gata is fertile in resource, but he was always the 
same.” Then he identified the Birth : “ At that time Ananda was the king, 
Sariputta the teacher, and I was the young man.” 


No. 479. 


KALl5fOA-BODHI-JATAKA 

“ King KiUinga," rtc.— Tliis stor}' the Master told while dwelling at Jetavana 
about worship of the bo-tree performed by Elder Ananda. 

When the Tath&gata had set forth on pilgrimage, for the purpose of gathering 
in those who were rim for conversion, the citizens of S&vatthi proceeded to 
Jetavana, their hands full of garlands and fras^t wreaths, and finding no other 
place to show their reverence, laid them by the gateway of the perfumed 
chamber and went off. This caused great rejoicings. But An&thapindika got 
to hear of it ; and on the return of the TathAgata visited Elder Ananda and 
said to him,— “This monastery, Sir, is left unprovided while the Tath&gata 
goes on pilgrimage, and these is no place for ^e people to do reverence by 
oflfering fragrant wreaths and glands. Will you be so kind, Sir, as to tell the 
Tath&gata of this matter, and learn from him whether or no it is possible to 
find a place for this purpose.” The other, nothing loth, did so, asking, “ How 
many brines are there?”— “Three, Ananda.”— “ Which are they Shrines 
f(Mr a relic of the body, a relic of use or wear, a relic of memorial — “ Can a 
shrine be made, Sir, during your life?”— “No, Ananda, not a body -shrine; 
that kind is made when a Buddha enters Nirv&na. A shrine of memorial is 
improper because the connection depends on the imamnatiou only. But the 
greet Wtree used by the Buddhas is fit for a shrine, be they alive or be they 
deed.”— “Sir, while you are away on pilgrimage the gr^ monastery of Jetavana 

^ See Hardy, ErnUrn Monaekimm^ pp. 318 — 4. 

* See Hardy, Eastern Monmekim, 316 f. The last elaas is said to be Imeget of the 
Buddha. 
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is unprotected, and the people have no place where they can show their 
reverence. Shall 1 plant a seod of the great bo-tree before the gateway of 
Jetavana?’' — “By all means so do, Ananda, and that shall be as it were an 
abiding place for me.” 

The Elder told this to An&thapindika, and Vis&kh&, and the king. Then at 
the gatew^ of Jetavana he cleared out a pit for the bo to stand in, and said to 
the chief Elder, Moc^ll&na, “ I want to plant a bd-tree in fn»ut of Jetavana. 
Will you get me a nmit of the great bo-tree ? ” The Elder, well willing, ^lasscd 
through the air to the platform under the bo-tree. 1229] He placed in hm robe 
a fruTt that was dropping^ from its stalk but haa not reached the ground, 
brought it back, and delivered it to inanda. The Elder informed the King of 
Koaua that be was to plant the bo-tree that day. So in the evening time came 
the King with a great oonoourae, bringing all tmngs necessary ; then came also 
An&thapipdika and Vis&kh& and a crowd of the faitnful besides. 

In the place where the bo-tree was to be ulanted the Elder had placed a 
golden jar, and in the bottom of it was a nole ; all was filled with earth 
moistened with fragrant water. He said, “0 king, plant this seed of the 
bo-tree,” giving it to the king. But the king, thinking that his kingdom was 
not to be in his hands for ever, and that Anathapindika ought to pl^t it, passed 
the seed to Anathapindika, the great merchant Then Anathapipdika stirred up 
the fragrant soil and dropt it in. The instant it dropt from his hand, before the 
very eyes of all, up sprang as broad as a plough-head a bo-sapling, fifty cubits 
tall ; on four siaes and upwards shot forth five great branches of fifty 
cubits in length, like the trunk. So stood the tree, a very lord of the forest 
already ; a mighty miracle ! The king poured round the tree jars of gold and of 
silver, in numbw eight hundred, filled with scented water, beauteous with a great 
quantity of blue water-lilies. Ay, and caused to be set there a long line of vessels 
all full, and a seat he had made of the seven precious things, golden dust he had 
sprinkled about it, a wall was built round the precincts, ho erected a gate 
cnamber of the seven precious things. Greet was the honour paid to it. 

The Elder approaching the Tathigate, said to him, “Sir, for the people’s 
good, accomplish under the bo-tree which I have planted that height of Attain- 
ment to which you attained under the great bo-tree.” “^\hat ih this you say, 
Ananda?” replied he. “ There is no other place can support me, if I sit there and 
attain to that which I attained in the enclosure of the great bo-tree.” “Sir, 
said Ananda, “ I pray you for the good of the people, to iwe this tree for the 
raptiu^ of Attainment, in so far as this spot of ground can support the weight. 
The Master used it during one night for the rapture of Attainment 

The Elder informed the king, and all the rest, and called it by the name of 
the Bo Festival And this tree, having been planted by Ananda, was known by 

the name of Ananda’s Bo-Tree. ^ u i 

At that time they began to talk of it in the Hall of Truth, Brother, while 

yet the Tathigata lived, the venerable Xnanda caused a bo-tree to plantej^ 
(280) and great reverence to be paid to it Oh, how great tb® Elders power . 
The Master entering asked what they were taUdng of. They told him. He 
said, “This is not the firat time. Brethren, that Ananda led captive manldDd in 
the four great contineots, with all the surrounding throngs, and caused a vast 
[quantity of soented wreaths to be brought, and made a bo-festival in the precinct 
>f the great bo-tree.” So saying, be told a stoi^ of the past 


Once upon a Ume, in the kingdom of lUlifiga, and in the city of 
Dantapura, rei^^ed a king named KAlinga. He had two aona, named 

> parifolanUm, 
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Miib&-K&]iAga and Oulla-K&Iii^ Kilinga tbe Greater and the Less 
Kow fortune-tellers had foretold that the eldest son would reign after his 
father^s death ; but that the youngest would live as an ascetic, and live by 
alms, yet his son would be an universal monarch. 

Time passed by, and on his father’s death the eldest son became king, 
the youngest viceroy. The youngest, ever thinking that a son bom of him 
was to be an universal monarch, grew arrogant on that account This the 
king could not brook, so sent a messenger to arrest K&lihga the Less. 
The man came and said, “ Prince, the king wishes to have you arrested, so 
save your life.’' The prince showed the courtier charged with this mission 
his own signet ring, a fine rug, and his sword : these three. Then he 
said, “By these tokens' you shall know my son, and make him king.” 
With these words, he sped away into the forest There he built him 
a hut in a pleasant place, and lived as an ascetic upon the bank of 
a river. 

Now in the kingdom of Madda, and in the city of Shgala, a daughter 
was bom to the King of Madda. Of the girl, as of the prince, fortune- 
tellers foretold that she should live as an ascetic, but her son was to be an 
universal monarch. The Kings of India, hearing this rumour, came 
together with one accord, and surrounded the city. The king thought to 
himself, “ Now, if I give my daughter to one, all the other kings will be 
enraged. I will try to save her.” So with wife and daughter he fled 
disguised away into the forest ; and after building him a hut some distance 
up the river, above the hut of Prince K&lifiga, [231] he lived there as an 
ascetic, eating what he could pick up. 

The parents, wishing to save their daughter, left her behind in the hut, 
and went out to gather wild fruits. While they were gone she gathered 
flowers of all kinds, and made them into a flower- wreath. Now on the 
bank of the Ganges there is a mango tree with beautiful flowers, which 
forms a kind of natural ladder. Upon this she climbed, and pla 3 ring 
managed to drop the wreath of flowers into the water*. 

One day, as Prince K&lifiga was coming out of the river after a bath, 
this flower-wreath caught in his hair. 

He looked at it, and said, “ Some woman made this, and no full-grown 
woman but a tender young girl. I must make search for her.” So deeply 
in love he journeyed up the Ganges, until he heard her singing in a sweet 
voice, as she sat in the mango tree. He approached the foot of the tree, 

1 The tokens are a funiliar featun of folk-tales. We maj compare the story of 
TKeseus, with bis father's sword and sandals: Peuseafos, i. 97. 8. 

* Another familiar episode in folk-teke, hot of Protean fornu It ie eosunonly a 
hair of the lady’s bead that Calla. Set donaton, PcsNOar fafos and PfoffoM, L 941 
(India), 98k(Bc]rpt)‘, North luHom Notm aad ^usriss, ii. 784; Lai Bahaii Day, 
ywk Tales Mo, d. 
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and seeing her, said, What are you, fair lady ! ” “I am human, Sir,” 
she replied. "Come down, then," quoth he. "Sir, I cannot; I am of 
the warrior caste*.” "So am I also, lady : come down !" "No, no, Sir, 
that I cannot do. Saying will not make a warrior ; if you are so, tell me 
the secrets of that mystery." Then they repeated to each other these 
guild secrets. And the princess came down, and they had connexion one 
with the other. 

When her parents returned she told them about this son of the King 
of K&lihga, and how he came into the forest, in ail detail. They con- 
sented to give her to him. While they lived together in happy union, the 
princess conceived, and after ten months brought forth a son with the 
signs of good luck and virtue ; and they named him K&lihga. He gi'ew 
up, and learnt all arts and aoconiplishments from his father and grand- 
father. 

At length his father knew from conjunctions of the stars that his 
brother was dead. So he called his son, and said, "My son, you must not 
spend your life in the forest. Your father’s brother, K&lihga the Greater, 
is dead; you must go to Dantapura, and receive your hereditaiy kingdom." 
[232] Then he gave him the things he bad brought away with him, 
signet, rug, and sword, saying, "My son, in the city of Dantapura, 
in such a street, lives a courtier who is my very good servant. Descend 
into his house and enter his bedchamber, and show him these three things 
and tell him you are my son. He will place you upon the throne." 

The lad bade farewell to his parents and grandparents ; and by power 
of his own virtue he passed through the air, and descending into the house 
of that courtier entered his bedchamber. " Who are you 1 ” asked the 
other. "The son of K&lidga the Less,” said he, disclosing the three 
tokens. The courtier told it to the palace, and all those of the court 
decorated the city and spread the umbrella of royalty over his head. 
Then the chaplain, who was named KAlinga-bh&radv&ja, taught him the 
ten ceremonies which an universal monarch has to perform, and be fulfilled 
those dutiea Then on the fifteenth day, the fasUday, came to him from 
Oakkadaba the precious Wheel of Empire, from the Uposatha stock the 
precious Elephant, from the royal Val&ha breed the precious Horse, from 
Vepulla the precious Jewel; and the p.ecious wife, retinue, and prince 
made their appearance*. Then he achieved sovereignty in the whole 
terrestrial sphere. 

One day, surrounded by a company which covered six-and -thirty 
leagues, and mounted upon an elephant all white, tall as a peak of Mount 

> KhatH^S. 

* Per an aosooat of tbs CakhwatH, and tbs miraolss at bis appsaring, eonanlt 
Haidy's Mamual, 19$ ff. Bss also Bhys Davids on tbs QtmUoru of MiUnda, voL i. 
p. 57 (bs tmOmm tbs last t«o frassarsr and sdedMf), and BuddhUt 8utta», p. 957. 
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Kel&sa, in great pomp and aplendonr he went to visit his parents. But 
beyond the circuit^ around the great bo-tree, the throne of victory of all 
the Bnddhas, which has become the very navel of the earth, beyond this 
the elephant was unable to pass : again and again the king urged him on, 
but pass he could not. 


Explaining this, the Master recited the first stanza : 

“King K&linga, lord supreme, 

Ruled the earth by law and right, 
To the bo-tree once he came 
On an elephant of might’* 


Hereupon the king’s chaplain, who was travelling with the king, 
thought to himself, “ In the air is no hiig^rance ; why cannot the king 
make his elephant go on 1 [23d] I will go, and see." Then descending 
from the air, he beheld the throne of victory of all Buddhas, the navel of 
the earth, that circuit around the great bo-tree. At that time, it is said, 
for the space of a royal harUa* was never a blade of grass, not so big as a 
hare's whisker ; it seemed as it were a smooth-spread sand, bright like a 
silver plate; but on all sides were grass, creepers, mighty trees like the 
lords of the forest, as though standing in reverent wise all about with their 
faces turned towards the throne of the bo-tree. When the brahmin beheld 
this spot of earth, “This," thought he, “is the place where all the Buddhas 
have crushed all the desires of the flesh ; and beyond this none can pass, 
no not if be were Sakka himself." Then approaching the king, he told 
him the quality of the bo-tree circuit, and bade him descend. 


By way of explaining this the Master recited these stanaas following : 

“This K&lifiga-bh&radv&ia told his king, the ascetic’s son, 

As be rolled the wheel of empire, guiding him, obeisance done; 

“ ’ This the place the poets sing of ; here, 0 mighty king, alight ! 

Here attained to {lerfect wisdom perfect Buddhas, shining bright. 

“ ' In the world, tradition has it, this one i^t is hallowed ground, 
Where in attitude of reverenoe herbs and creepers stand around \ 

“ * Come, descend and do obeisance ; since as far as the ocean bound 
In the fertile earth all-fostering this one spot is hallowed ground. 

1 The word is ossd both of tbs seat under the tree and of the raised terrace built 
around it. 

• Or should it be a karUa round the king? 

* The icholiaet esye of this nofdc : ' As tbs oontiottes, at first it eoniinoes the 
same, then with the waning of the age wanes again and grows less.* 
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the elephants thou owneet thorobred by dam and sire, 

Hither drive them, they will surely come thus far, but come no nigher. 

* He is thorobred you ride on ; drive the creature as you will, 

He can go not one step further : here the elephant stands still.* 

*‘Spedce the soothsayer, heard Kftliftga; then the King to him, quoth he, 
Imving deep the goad into him — ‘Be this* truth, we soon shiul see.* 

“Pierced, the creature trumpets loudly, shrill as any heron cries, 

Moved, then fell upon his haunches neath the weight, and could not rise.” 


[234] Pieroed and pierced again by the king, this elephant could not 
endure the pain, and so died ; but the king knew not he was dead, and 
sat there still on his back. Then K&lihgabh&radv&ja said, “ 0 great 
king ! your elephant is dead ; pass on to another."* 


To explain this matter, the Master recited the tenth stansa : 

“When K&lihga-bhftradv&ja saw the elephant was dead, 

He in fear and trepidation then to king Kftlirtga said : 

‘Seek another, mighty monarch: this thy elephant is dead*.** 


[235] By the virtue and magical {)Ower of the king, another beast of 
the Uposatha breed appeared and offered his back. The king sat on his 
back. At that moment the dead elephant fell upon the earth. 


To explain this matter, the Master repeated another stanxa * 

“This heard, K&lihga in dismay 
Mounted another, and straightway 
Upon the earth the corpse sank down, 

And the soothsayer’s word for veiy truth was shown.” 


Thereupon the king came down from the air, and lieholding tlie pre- 
cinct of the bo-tree, and the miracle that was done, he praised Bb&radv&js, 
saying— 

“To K&linffa-bh&radvaia king Kiliuga thus did say: 

‘All thou Icnow'st and understandest, and thou seest all alway.*” 

Now the brahmin would not accept this praise ; but standing in his 
own humble place, be extolled the Buddhas, and praised them. 


J. IV 
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To explain thia, the Haater repeated these etaniaa : 

'*But the brahmin straight denied it, and thus spake unto the king: 

* I know sooth of marks and tokens : but the Buddhas, every thing. 

' Though all-knowing and all-seeing, yet in marks they have no skill ; 
They know all, but know by ins^ht : I a man of b^ks am still.' " 


The king, hearing the virtues of the Buddhas, was delighted in heart ; 
and he caused all the dwellers in the world to bring fragrant wreathR 
in plenty, and for seven days he made them do worship at the circuit of 
the Great Bo-tree. 


[236] By way uf explanation, the Master recited a couple of stanzas : 

“Thus worshipt he the great bo-tree^ with much melodious sound 
Of music, and with fragrant wreaths : a wall he set around, 

**and after that the long went on bis way— 

“ Brought flowers in sixty thousand carts an offering to be ; 

Thus king K&Uhga worshipped the Circuit of the 


Having in this manner done worship to the Great Bo-tree, be visited 
his parents, and took them back with him again to Dantapura ; where he 
gave alms and did good deeds, until he was born again in the Heaven 
of the Thirty-Three. 


The Master, having finished this discourse, said ; “ It is not now the first 
time, &ethren, that Ananda did worship the bo-tree, but aforetime also and 
then he identified the Birth At that time Ananda was K&linga, and I myself 
was K&lifiga-bh&radv^a." 


No. 480. 


AKlTTA-JlTAKA. 


tk$ lord of sfcj.— This story the Master told while 

dwelling in Jetava]^ about a merous donor who lived in Sivatthl This 
man, so it is said, invited the Master, and frr seven dara gave many gifts to 
the oompsOT whira followed wi^ him; on the last day hejmesenM the 
company of the Saints with sU things neoessiry for tboa. Then said the 


> HcadiniC fefn 
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MaHter, rendering thauku to him, “ Brother, great is thy generosity : a 
thing most difficult thou hast done. TTiis custom of giving is the custom of 
wise men of old. Gifts must be given, be ye in the world, be ye in retire- 
ment from the world ; the wise men of old, even when they had left the 
world and dwelt in the woodland, when they had to eat but A’dra* leaves 
sprinkled with water, without salt or spice [237], vet gave to all beggars that 
uossed by to serve their need, and tnemselves livecT on their own joy and 
olessednees.” The man answered, “Sir, this giving of all necessarv things 
to the company is clear enough, but what you say is not clear. Wilf you not 
explain it to us 7 ” Then the Master at his request told a story of the past. 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was king in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was bom in the family of a Brahmin magnat(% whose fortune 
amounted to eighty crores. They named him Akitti. When the time 
came he was able to walk, a sister was liorn, and they gave her the name 
Yasavati. The Great Being proceeded at the age of sixteen years to 
Benares, where he completed his education and then rtiturned. After 
that his mother and father died. He had {lerformed all that Udioves 
for the spirits of the dead, and was inspticting his treasure* ; “So and ho,” 
ran the catalogue, “laid up so much and died, such another so much.” 
Hearing this be was disturbed in his mind, and thought, “ This treasure 
is here for all to see, but they that gatheroil it are no more 8e<Mi ; they 
have all gone and left the treasure behind them, but when 1 pasK away I 
will take it with me.” Bo sending for his sister, he said, “Take charge of 
this treasure.” “What is your own intent?” she asked. He replied, 
“To become an ascetic.” “Dear one,” she answered, “I will not take 
on my bead that which you have spewed out of your mouth ; I will 
have none of it, but I also will become an ascetic.” Then having asked 
leave of the king, he caused the drum to lieat all alsiut the city, and 
proclamation to be made ; “ Oyez ! Ia'X all those who wish for iinmey 
repair to the wise man’s house ! ” For seven days he distributotl great 
store of alms, and yet the treasure did not come to an end. Then he 
thought to himself, “The elements of iny Injing waste away, and what do 
1 want with this treasure-game 7 l^t those who dcjsire it, take. Then 
he opened wide the doors of the hou8<5, saying, “ ’Tis a gift ; let the {)eople 
take it.” So leaving the house with all its gold and precious metal, with 
his kinsfolk weeping around, he and his sister departed. And the gate of 
Benares by which they went was called Akitti’s Gate;, and the landing- 
stage by which they went down to the river, this also was called the 
Quay of Akitti. 

Three leagues he traversod, and there in a pleasant spot made a hut of 
leaves and branches, and with his sister lived in it as an ascetic [238]. 

* CantMum panHJhrum. 

* Cf. vol. iii. p. 89 (no. 818). 
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After the time of hU retiring from the world, many others also did the 
same, villagers, townsfolk, citizens of the royal city ; great was the company 
of them, great the gifts and the honour they received ; it was like to the 
arising of a Buddha. Then the Great Being thought within himself, 
** Here is great honour and store of alms, here is a great company, yea 
passing great, but I ought to dwell alone.” So at a time when no man 
expected, without even warning his sister, alone he departed, and by and 
by came to the kingdom Dami)a', where dwelling in a park over against 
K&virapattona, he cultivated a mystic ecstasy and the supernatural Facul- 
ties. There also he received much honour and great store of gifts. This 
liked him not, and he forsook it, and passing through the air descended 
at the isle of K&ra, which is over against the island of Naga^ At that 
time, Kkradlpa was named Ahidipa, the Isle of Snakes. There he built 
him an hermitage beside a great kara-tree, and dwelt in it. But that he 
dwelt there no man knew. 

Now his sister weut searching for her brother, and in due course came 
to the kingdom of Damiia, saw him not, yet dwelt in the very place whei'e 
he dwelt, but could not induce the mystic ecstasy. The Great Being was 
so contented that he went no whither, but at the time of fruit fed upon 
the fruit of that tree, and at time of putting forth of leaves fed on its 
leaves sprinkled with water. By the fire of his virtue Sakka’s marble 
thriine became hot. “Who would bring me down from my place f‘’ 
thought Sakka, and considering, he beheld the wise man. Why is it,” 
thought he, “yon ascetic guards his virtue! Is it that he aspires to 
Sakka-hood, or for some other cause 1 I will test him. The man lives in 
misery, eats kira-leaves sprinkled with water: if he desires to become 
Sakka, he will give me his own sodden leaves; but if not, then he will 
not give them.” Then in the guise of a brahmin he went to the Bodhi- 
satta. 

The Bodhisatta sat at the door of his leaf-hut, having sodden the 
leaves and laid them down : “ When they are cool,” thought he, “ I will 
eat them.” At that moment Sakka stood before him, craving an alms. 
When the Great Being beheld him, he was glad at heart ; “ A blessing 
for me,” he thought, “ I see a beggar ; this day I shall attain the desire 
of my heart [239], and I shall give an alms.” When the food was ready, 
he took it in his bowl at once, and advancing towards Sakka, said to him, 
“ This ia my gift ; be it the means of my gaining omniscience I ” Then 
without leaving any for himself, he laid the food in the other’s bowl. 
The brahmin took it, and moving a short way off disappeared. But the 
Great Being, haring given his gift, cooked no more again, but sat still in 
joy and blessedness. Next day he cooked again, and sat as before at 

> The Malabar ooaal or Noriheiti Oeylon. 

* Near Ceylon, or part of it. 
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the entering in of the hut. Again Sakka came in the semblance of a 
brahmin, and again the Great Being gave him the meal, and continued 
in joy and blessedness. On the third day again he gave as before, saying, 
“ See what a blessing for me ! A few kara leavee have begotten great 
merit for ma” Thus in heartfelt joy, weak aa he was for want of food 
for three days, he came out of his hut at noontide and sat in the door, 
reflecting upon the gift which he had given. Aud Sakka thought: 
“This brahmin fasting for three; days, weak as he is, yet gives Uj me, and 
takes joy in his giving. There is no other meaning in his thoughts; I 
do not understand what it is he desires and why he gives these gifts, 8c» 
I must ask him, and find out his meaning, and learn the cause of his 
giving." Accordingly he waited till past midday, and in great glory and 
magnificence came to the Great Being blazing like the young sun ; and 
standing before him, put to him the question : “ Ho, ascetic ! why do you 
practise the ascetic life in this forest, surrounded by the salt seii, with hot 
winds beating upon you 1 " 


To make clear this matter, the Master re|>eated the first sUnza : 

“ Sakka, the lord of beings, saw Akitti honoimkl : 

‘Why, 0 great Brahmin, do you rest herein the heat?’ he wud,*' 


When the Great Being hoard this, and j>erceived that it was Sakka, he 
answered and said to him, “Those Attainments I do not crave; but craving 
for omniscience I live the life of a recluse." To make this clear, he recited 
the second stanza : 

[240] “ Re-birth, the body’s breaking up, death, error— all is {>aiij : 

Therefore, 0 Sakka Vasava ! I hero in [>eacc remain.” 

Hearing these words, Sakka was pleaned in his heart, and thought — 
“ He is dissatisfied with all kinds of being, and for Nirv&na’s sake dwells 
in the forest I will oflTer him a boon." Then he invited him to choose a 
boon in the words of the third stanza : 

“ Fair spoken, Kassapa, well put, mcjst excellently said ; 

Choose now a boon — as bids your heart, so let the choice be made 

The Great Being repeated the fourth stanza, chooaing his boon : 

“Sakka, the lord of beings all, has uflered me a boon^ 

Son, wife or treasure, nain in store, content not tho’ possessed: 

1 pray no lust for such as these may harbour in my breast" 


* This eooplet has already been given : see p. 7, above. 
< See p. 7. 
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Then Sakka, much pleased^ offered yet other boons, and the Great 
Being accepted them, each in turn repeating a stanza as follows : 

“Fair spoken, Kassapa, well put, most excellently said: 

Choose now a boon— as bids your heart, so let the choice be made." 

“Sakka, the lord of beings all, has offered me a boon. 

Lands, goods, and gold, slaves, horse, and kine, grow old and pass away . 
May I be not like them, nor be this fault in me, I pray.” 

“Fair spoken,” etc. 

“Sakka, the lord of all the world, has offered me a boon. 

May I not see or hear a fool, nor no such dwell with me, 

Nor hold no converse with a fool, nor like his company.” 

[241] “What has a fool e’er done to you, 0 Kassapa, declare ! 

Come tell me why fends’ comjmny is more than you can boar?” 

“The f<x)l does wickedly, binds loads on him that none should bear. 
Ill-doing is his good, and he is wroth when spoken fair. 

Knows not right conduct; this is why I would have no fool there." 

“Fair spoken, Ka8sa{)a,” etc. 

“ Sakka, the lord of beings all, has offered me a boon. 

Be it mine the wise to see and hoar, and may he dwell with me, 

May I hold converse with the wise, and love his company.” 

“ What has the wise man done to you, 0 Kassaj^m, declare ! 

Why do you wish that where you are, the wise man should be there?' 

“The wise does well, no burden binds on him that none should bear, 
Well-doing is his good, nor is he wroth when spoken fair, 

Knows well right conduct ; this is *why ’tis well he should be there.” 

“ Fair spoken, Kassaiwt,” etc. 

“Sakka, the lord of beings all, has offered me a boon. 

May I be free from lusts, and when the sun b^ins to shine 
May holy mendicants ap})ear, and grant me food divine ; 

“ May this not dwindle as I give, nor I repent the deed. 

But be my heart in giving glad: this choose I for my meed.” 

“Fair s^ioken, Kassapa, well put, most excellently said: 

Choose now a boon — as bids your heart, so let the choice be made.” 

“ Sakka, the lord of beings all, to me a boon he gave : — 

0 Sakka, visit me no more: this boon is all I crava” 

“ But many men and women too of those who live aright 
Desire to see me: can there be a danger in the sight?” 

“Such is thy aspect all divine, such glory and delight, 

This seen, I may forget my voura: ^is danger has the sight” 

[242] “Well, Sir,” said Sakka, “1 will never visit you more”; and 
so saluting him, and craving his pardon, Sakka departed. The Great 
Being then dwelt all his life long, cultivating the Excellences, and was 
bom again in the world of Brahma. 


The Master, having completed this discourse, identified the Birth : “ At that 
time Auuniddha was Sakka, and 1 myaelf waa the wise AkittL” 


No. 481. 
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“ I 8i>oke,” etc. This story the Master told while dwelling in Jetavana, aUiut 
Kok&lika. 

During one rainy season the two Chief Disciples*, dasiring to leave the 
niultitude and to dwell a|wirt, took leave of the Master, and went into the 
kingdom where Kokilika was. They rejiaired t<> the house of Kok&lika, and 
, thus said to him: “Brother Kokillika [243], since for us it i.s delightful to dwell 
with you, and for you to dwell with us, wo would abide here throe months.” 
“ How,” quoth the other, “will it l)C delightful for you to dwell with me?” Tlioy 
answered, “If you toll not a stml that the tw’o Chief Disciples are dwelling hero, 
wo shall be hanpv, and that will lie our delight in dwelling with you.” “And 
how is it delightful for me to dwell with yiui?” “We will declare the I.4iw to 
you three months in your house, and wo will di-scourse to you, and that will 
be your delight in dwelling with us,” “ Dwell hero, Brethren,” quoth ho, “so long 
as you will;” and he allotted a pleasant residence to them. There they dwelt 
in the fruition of the Attainments, and no man knew of their dwelling in that 
place. 

When they had thus past the rains they said to him, “Brother, now we have 
dwelt with you, and we will go to visit the Master,” and asked his Iwwo to go. 
He agreed, and went with them on the rounds for alms in a village over against 
the place where they were. After their meal the Elders do|»artod from the 
village. Kokalika leaving them, turned back and said to tlie jicople, “ Lay 
Brethren, you are like brute animals. Here the two Chief Disciples nave l>ecn 
dwelling for throe months in the monastery opixisitc, and you know nothing of 
it: now they are gone.” “Why did you not tell us, Sir?” the [) 0 <.>ple asked. 
Then they took ghee and oil and simples, raiment and clothes, and apprmched 
the Elders, saluting them and saying, “ Pardon us, Sirs ; we knew not you wore 
the Chief Disciples, we have learnt it but to-day hy the words of the reverend 
Brother .Kok&lika. Pray have coraiiassioii oii us, and receive these siiiiples and 
clothes.” KokAUka went after the Elders with them, for he though^ “hnigal the 
Elders are, and content with little ; they will not a<’ccpt those things, and then 
they will be given to me.” But the Elders, iKMmusc the gift was offered at the 
instigation of a Brother, neither accepted the things themselves nor had them 
given to Kokftlika. The lay folk then said, “ Sirs, if you will not accept these, 
come hither once again to bless us.” The Elders j)romisod, and proceeded to the 
Master’s presence. 

Now Kok&lika was angry, because the Elders neither accepted thoeo thitigs 
themselves, nor had them given to him. The Elders, how'ovor, having remains 
a short while with the Master, chose out each five hundred Brothroii as their 
following, and with these thousand Brethren went on pilgrimage sockinff alms, as 
far as h^k&lika’s country. The lay folk came out to meet them, and led thorn to 
the same monastery, ana showed them wcat honour day by day. 

[244] Great was the store given tncni of clothes and of simples. Those 
Brethren who went out with the Eiders dividing the garments gave of thenaW all 
the Brethren which had come, but to Kok&lika gave none, neither did the Eld^ 
give him any. Kok&lika getting no clothes began to abuse and revile the 

* See h. Peer in Journal AtiaHque, ix. Ser.. xi. 189 II. Compare ahw Zoitoehr. der 
dtuUeh. wwrg. QeuUoehaft, xlviL 86, on alf itAxaigoM. 

’ B&ripatta and Moggallana. 
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Eidere : *‘S&riputta and Moggall&na are full of sinful desire ; they would noi 
accept before what was offered^them, but these thinm they do accept. There is lu 
satisfying them, they have no r^ard for another.” But the Elders, perceivinj 
that the man was h^bouring evil on their account, set out with their foUowen 
to depart ; nor would th^ return, not though the people begged them to staj 
yet a few days longer. Then a young Brother said: “Where shall the Elden 
stay, laymen ? Your own particular Elder does not wish them to stay here.’ 
Then the people went to Kokftlika, and said, “ Sir, we are told you do not wish 
the Elders to stay here. Qo to ! Either appease them and bring them back, or 
away with you and live elsewhere !” In fear of the people this man went and 
made his request to the Elders. “Qo back. Brother,” answered the Elders, “we 
will not return.” So he being unable to prevail upon them returned to the 
monastery. Then the lay brethren asked him whether the Elders had returned. 
“I could not jiersuade them to return,” said he. “Why not. Brother?" they 
asked. And then they began to think it must be, no good Brethren would dwell 
there because the man liv^ in sin ; they must get rid of him. “Sir,” they said, 
“do not stay here ; we have nothing here for you.” 

Thus dishonoured by them, he took bowl and robe and went to Jetavana 
After saluting the Master, he said, “Sir, Soriputta and M^allina are full of 
sinful desire, they are in the jiower of sinful desires 1” The Master replied, 
“Say not so, KokAlika ; let your heart, Kokalika, be in charity with S&rijuitta 
and Moggallftna ; learn that they are good Brethren.” Kok&lika said, “You 
believe in your two Chief Disciples, Sir ; 1 have seen it with my own eyes ; they 
have sinful desires, they have secrets within them, they are wicked men.” S<» 
he said thrice (though the Master would have stayed him), then rose from his 
seat, and de|)arWl. Even as he wont on his way there arose over all his body 
boils of the size of a mustard seed, grew and grew to the size of a rifie seed of the 
vilva treoS burst, ran blood all over him. Groaning he fell by the gate of 
Jetavana, maddened with jiain. A great cry arose, and reached even to 
Brahma’s world— “ Kokilika has rovil^ the two Chief Disciples!” Then his 
spiritual teacher, the Brahmfi angel, Tudu by uam^ [246] learning the fact, came 
with the intent of api leasing the Elders, and said while poised in the air, “Kokalikii, 
a cruel thing this you have done ; make your peace with the Chief Disciples." 
“Who arc you, brother ?” the man asked. “Tudu Brahmfi is my name,” said lie. 
“ Have you not been declared by the Blessed One,” said the man, “ one of those 
who return nof*? That word means that such come not back to this earth. 
You will become a goblin ujion a dunghill !” Thus he upbraided the great Brahnui 
angel. And as he could not persu^e the man to do as he advis^, he rejilied 
to him, “May you be tormented according to your own word.” Then he returned 
to his abode of bliss. And Kok&lika dying was bom again in the Lotus Hell^ 
That he had been bora there the great and mighty Bi^m& Lord* told to the 
Tath&gata, and the Master told it to the Brethren. In the Hall of Truth the 
Brethren talked of the man’s wickedness : “ Brother, they say Kok&lika reviled 
8&riputta and Mo^U&na, and by the words of his own mouth came to the 
Lotus HelL” The Master came in, and said he, “ What speak ye of. Brethren, as 
ye ait here?” They t<^ him. Then ho said, “This is not the first time, 
Brethren, that Kokftlika was destroyed by his own word, and out of his own 
mouth was condemned to misery ; it was the same before.” And he told them a 
stoxy of the past 


* AepU Marmeloi. 

* Amtfiimi, those of the Third Path, who return not to be reborn on earth. 

’ Not in Hardy’s list of the chief Hells (Manmlt p. 26); but there were 136 
of them. Bornoof gives it, Introd, p. 201. 

* Sakawqtati; the meaning of the first part is unknown ; he is the chief of the Brahma 
Heaven, of which Tudu is an angel. 
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Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was king of Benares, his chap- 
lain was tawny-brown' and had lost all his teeth. His wife committed sin 
with another brahmin. This man was just like the other*. The chaplain 
tried times and again to restrain his wife, but could not. Then he thought, 
‘^This my enemy I cannot kill with my own hands, hut 1 must devise 
some plan to kill him.*’ 

So he came before the king, and said : “ O king, your city is the 
chiefest city of all India, and you are the chiefest king : but chief king 
though you are, your southern gate is unlucky, and ill put together.” 
“Well now, my teacher, what is to be done?” “You must bring good 
luck into it and set it right.” “ What is to Ik? done?** “ We must pull 
down the old door, get new and lucky tiinl>ei-8, do sacrifice to the l>eings 
that guard the city, and set up the new on a lucky conjunction of the stars.’* 
“ So do, then,” said the king. 

At that time, the Bodhisatta was a young man named Takkariya, 
[246] who was studying under this man. 

Now the chaplain caused the old gate to k? pulled down, and the now 
was made ready ; which done, he went and said to the king, “The gate is 
ready, my lord : to-morrow is an auspicious conjunction ; kfoi-e the morrow 
is over, we must do sacrifice and set up the now gate.” “ Well, my 
teacher, and what is necessary for the ritt??” “My lord, a great gate is 
possessed and guarded by great spirits. A brahmin, tawny-brown and 
toothless, of pure blood on both sides, must be killed ; his fltwh and blood 
must be oflTered in worship, and his body laid beneath, and the gate raised 
upon it. This will bring luck to you and your city*.” “Very well, my 
teacher, have such a brahmin slain, and set up the gate upon him.” 

The chaplain was delighted. “To-morrow,” said he, “1 shall see the? 
back of my enemy ! ** Full of energy he returned to his home, but could 
not keep a still tongue in his head, and said quickly to his wife, “ Ah, you 
foul hag, whom will you have now to take your pleasure with t To- 
monx)w I shall kill your leman and make sacrifice of him ! *' “ Why will 

you kill an innocent man?” “The king has commanded me to slay and 
sacrifice a tawny-brown brahmin, and to set up the city gate upon him. 

* Pihgedo is not a proper name ; see p. 246. 6 (Pili). 

» A fuU stop should be placed at ra. As printed, this senlanoe is unintelligible. 

* Human sacrifice at the founding of a building, or the like, must have been common 
in ancient times, so persistent are the traditions about it. For India, see Orooke, 
Intr. to Pirp. Rel. atid F. L. of N. India, p. 237 and Index. When the Hooghly Bridge 
was built in Calcutta, I remember how it was commonly said by the natives that the 
builders immured many young children in the foundations. For Greece it is 
attested by modem folk-songs such as the Bridge of ArU (Passow, Carm. Pop. Qr. 
no. 512), and one which 1 lately wrote down in Cos from oral tradition (published in 
Folk-Lore for 1899). The sacrifice is meant to propitiate the spiriU disturbed by the 
digging. See Boberteon Smith, Religion of the SenUtee, p. 158. 
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Your leman is tawny-brown, and I mean to slay him for the sacrifice. ’’ 
She sent her paramour a message, saying, They say the king wishes to 
slay a tawny- brown brahmin in sacrifice ; if you would save your life, fiee 
away in time, and with you all they who are like you.” So the man did : 
the news spread abroad in the city, and all those in the whole city who 
were tawny-brown fled away. 

The chaplain, nothing aware of his enemy’s flight, went early next 
morning to the king, and said, “ My loi*d, in such a place is a tawny-brown 
brahmin to be found; have him taken.” The king sent some men for 
him, but they saw none, and returning informed the king that he was fled 
away. “Search elsewhere,” said the king. [247] All over the city they 
searched, but found none. “ Search quickly ! ” said the king. “ My lord,” 
they replied, “ except your chaplain there is no such other.” “ A chaplain,” 
quoth he, “ cannot be killed.” “ What do you say, my lord ? According 
to the chaplain, if the gate is not set up to-day, the city will be in danger. 
When the chaplain explained the matter, he said that if we let this day go 
by, the auspicious moment will not come again until the end of a year. 
The city without a gate for a year, what a chance for our enemies ! Let 
us kill some one, and sacrifice by the aid of some other wise brahmin, and 
set up the gate.” “ But is there another wise brahmin like my teacher? ” 
“ There is, my lord, his pupil, a young man named Takkariya ; make him 
your chaplain and do the lucky ceremony.” The king sent for him, and 
did honour to him, and made him chaplain, and commanded to do as 
had been said. The young man went to the gate with a great crowd 
following. In the king’s name they bound and brought the chaplain. The 
Great Being caused a pit to be dug in the place where the gate was to 
be set up, and a tent to be placed over it, and with his teacher entered 
into the tent The teacher beholding the pit, and seeing no escape, said to 
the Great Being, “ My aim had succeeded. Fool that I was, I could not 
keep a still tongue, but hastily told that wicked woman. 1 have slain 
myself with my own weapon.” Then he recited the first stanza : 

“I Bi)oke in folly, as a frog might call 
Upon a snake i’ the forest : so 1 fall 
Into this pit Takk&riyftt How true, 

Words spoken out of season one must rue!” 

[248] Then the other addressing him, recited this stanza : 

“The man who out of season speaks, will go 
Like this to ruin, lamentation, woe : 

Here you should blame yourself, now you must have 
This delvhd pit my teacher, for your grava” 

To these words he added yet this : “ 0 teacher, not thou only, but 
1 The h«re is feminins, as the ■eholiast notea without explanatioo. 
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many another likewise, has come to misery because ho set not a watch 
upon his words.” So saying, he told him a story of the past to j>rove it. 

Once upon a time, they say, there lived a courtesan in Benai*es 
named K&lr, and she had a brother named Tundila. In one day K&ll 
would earn a thousand pieces of money. Now Tundila was a debauchee, 
a drunkard, a gambler ; she gave him money, and whatever he got he 
wasted. Do what she would to restrain him, restrain him she could not. 
One day he was beaten at hazard, and lost the very clothes he was clad 
in. Wrapping about him a rag of loin-cloth, he repaired to his sister's 
house. But command had been given by her to her serving- maids, 

^ [249] that if Tundila should come, they were to give him nothing, but to 
take him by the throat and cast him out And so they did . he stood by 
the threshold, and made his moan. Now a certain rich merchant's son, 
who used constantly to give I^&li a thousand pieces of monov, on that day 
happened to see him, and says he, “Why are you weeping, Tundila 1” 
“Master,” said he, “I have been beaten at the dice, and came to my 
sister; and the serving-maids took me by the throat and cast me out” 
“Well, stay here,” quoth the other, “and I will speak to your sister.” 
He entered the house, and said, “Your brother stands waiting, clad in 
a rag of loin-cloth. Why do you not give him something to wear!” 
“ Indeed,” she replied, “ I will give nothing. If you are fond of him, give 
it yourself.” Now in that house of ill fame the fashion was this: out 
of every thousand pieces of money received, five hundred were for th(^ 
woman, five hundred were the price of clothes, perfumes and garlands , 
the men who visited that house received garments to clothe themselves in, 
and stayed the night there, then on the next day they put off the garments 
they had received, and put on those they had brought, and went their 
ways. On this occasion the merchant’s son put on the garments ])rovide<J 
for him, and gave his own clothes to Tundila. He put them on, and with 
loud shouts hastened to the tavern. But K&li ordered her women that 
when the young man should depart next day, they should take away his 
clothes. Accordingly, when he came forth, they ran up from this side 
and that, like so many robbers, and took the clothes from him, and stript 
him naked, saying, “ Now, young sir, be off' ! ” Thus they got rid of him. 
Away he went naked : the people made sf>ort of him, and he was ashamed, 
and lamented, saying, “ It is my own doing, because I could not keep 
watch over my lips ! ” To make this chjar, the Great Being recited the 
third stanza : 

“Why ask of Tui^ila how he should faro 
At K&lik& his sister’s hamlN/ now see! 

My clotkee are gone, naked am I and bore ; 

Tie monstrous like what hap{)ciied late to thee.” 

[250] Another person relates this story. By carelessness of the goat* 
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herds, two nuns fell a<fighting on a pasture at Benares. As they were 
hard at it, a certain fork>tail thought to himself, These two will crack 
their polls and perish ; I must restrain them.’’ So he tried to restrain 
them by oalling out — “Uncle, don’t fight!” Not a word he got from 
them : in the midst of the 'battle, mounting first on the back, then on the 
head, he besought them to stop, but could do nothing. At last he cried, 
“ Fight, then, but kill me first ! ” and placed himself between the two 
heads. They went on butting away at each other. The bird was crushed 
as by a pounder, and came to destruction by his own act. To explain this 
other tale the Great Being repeated the fourth stanza : 

“Between two fighting rams a fork- tail flew. 

Though in the fray he had no part nor share. 

The two rams’ he^ did crush him then and there. 

Ue in his fate was monstrous like to youl” 

Another. There was a tal-tree which the cowherds set great store by. 
The people of Benares seeing it sent a certain man up the tree to gather 
fruit. As he was throwing down the fruit, a black snake issuing forth 
from an anthill began to ascend the tree ; they who stood below tried to 
drive him off by striking at him with sticks and other things, but could not. 
Then they called out to the other, “ A snake is climbing the tree ! ” and he 
in terror uttered a loud cry. Those who stood below seized a stout cloth 
by the four corners, and bade him fall into the cloth. He let himself 
drop, and fell in the midst of the cloth between the four of them; swift as 
the wind he came, and the men could not hold him, [251] but jolled their 
four heads together and broke them, and so died. To explain this story 
the Great Being recited the fifth stanza : 

“Four men, to save a fellow from his fate, 

Held the four comers of a cloth below. 

They all fell dead, each with a broken pate. 

These men were monstrous like to you, I trow.” 

Others again tell this. Some goat-thieves who lived at Benares having 
stolen a she-goat one night, determined to make a meal in the forest : to 
prevent her bleating they muffled her snout and tied her up in a bamboo 
clump. Next day, on their way to kill her, they forgot the chopper. 
“ Now we’ll kill the goat, and cook her,” said they ; “ bring the chopper 
here!” But nobody had one. “Without a chopper,” said they, “we 
cannot eat the beast, even if we kill her: let her go! this is due to some 
merit of hero.” 8o they let her go. Now it happened that a worker in 
bamboos, who had been there for a bundle of them, left a basket^maker's 
knife there hidden among the leaves, intending to use it when he came 
again. But the goat, thinking herself to be free, began playing about 
under the bamboo clump, and kicking with her hind li^ made the knife 
drop. The thieves heard the sound of the falling knife, and on coming to 
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find out what it was, saw it, to their great delight ; then they killed the 
goat, and ate her flesh Thus to explain how this she>goat was killed by 
her own act, the Great Being recited the sixth stansa : 

she-goat, in a bamboo thicket bound, 

Frisking about, herself a knife had found. 

With that same knife they out the creature’s throat 
It strikes me you are monstrous like that goat.” 

[252] After recounting this, he explained, “ But they who are moderate 
of speech, by watching their words have often been freed from the fate of 
death,” and then told a story of fairies*. 

A hunter, we are told, who lived in Benares, being onoe in the region 
of Himalaya, by some means or other captured a brace of supernatural 
beings, a nymph and her husband; and them he took and presented to 
the king. The king had never seen such beings before. “ Hunter,” quoth 
he, <‘what kind of creatures are these T* Said the man, “My lord, these 
can sing with a honey- voice, they dance delightfully : no men are able to 
dance or sing as they can.” The king bestowed a great reward on the 
hunter, and commanded the fairies to sing and dance. But they thought, 
“If we are not able to convey the full sense of our song, the song will 
be a failure, they will abuse and hurt us; and then again, those who speak 
much speak falsely .” so for fear of some falsehood or other they neither 
sang nor danced, for all the king begged them again and again. At last 
the king grew angry, and said, “Kill these creatures, and cook them, and 
serve them up to me.” This command he delivei-ed in the words of the 
seventh stanza : 

“No gods are these nor heaven’s musiaianers®, 

Beasts brought by one who fain would fill his purse. 

8o for my supper let them cook me one. 

And one for breakfast by the morrow’s sun." 

Then the faiiy-dame thought to herself, “ Now the king is angry ; with- 
out doubt he will kill ua Now it is time to speak. ’ And immediately 
she recited a stanza : 

“A hundred thousand ditties all sung wrong 
All are not worth a tithe of one good song. 

To sing ill is a crime; and this w whv 
(Not out of folly) fairy would not try.’ 


‘ Atf rV ndxeupop' rapoifda iwl rCiw Kfum n miB' iaxnCfP irotoiJrTwr, UrropUf ro*- 
ViopipBiOi BvcioM reXovrref ^riaW, rp vwh lipwdtlffji gal 

gakovfUrVf ri fley «iw. riris rdg rV 

irol OKrrrro^Pigp iTnXtXrjcBai Ma MBipro, r, at{ to« wocIp dpi^t, gal 

riip ttip agTf^KP diiiKniiP, Uvri ii rHi airla iyhfro. Zenobiu^ iVoe. 

Cent, 1 . 27. So Saidas. 

* kinnara. 

• QandknUltafmtto . 
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[253] The king, pleased with the fairy, at once recited a stanza ; 

'*She that hath spoken, let her go, that she 
The Himalaya hill again may see. 

But let them take and kill toe other one. 

And for to-morrow’s breakfast have him done.” 

But the other fairy thought, “ If I hold my tongue, surely the king 
will kill me ; now is the time to speak ; ” and then he recited anotber 
stanza : 

“The Idne depend upon the clouds^, and men upon the kine, 

And 1, 0 king ! depend on thee, on me this wife of mine. 

Let one, before he seek the hill^ the other’s fate divine.” 

When he had said this, he repeated a couple of stanzas, to make it 
clear, that they had been silent not from unwillingness to obey the king'f< 
word, but because they saw that speaking would be a mistake. 

“ 0 monarch ! other peoples, other ways : 

’Tis very hard to kem) you clear of blame. 

[264] The very thing which mr the one wins praise, 

Another finds reproof for just the same. 

“Some one there is who each man foolish finds*; 

Each by imagination different still ; 

All different, many men and many minds, 

No universal law is one man’s will.” 

Quoth the king, “ He speaks the truth ; ’tis a sapient fairy ; ” and 
much pleased he recited the last stanza : 

“ Silent they were, the fairy and his mate : 

And he who now did utter speech for fear, 

Unhurt, free, happy, let him go his gait. 

This -is the speech brings g^, as oft we hear.” 

Then the king placed the two fairies in a golden cage, and sending for 
the huntsman, made him set them free in the same place where he had 
caught them. 

[255] The Great Being added, “ See, my teacher ! In this manner the 
fairies kept watch on their words, and by speaking at the right time were 
set free for their well speaking ; but you by your ill speaking have come 
to great misery.” Then after showing him this parallel, he comforted him, 
saying, “ Fear not, my teacher ; I will save your life.” “ Is there indeed 
a way,” asked the other, “how you can save met ” He replied, “It is not 
yet the proper ooi^junction of the planets.” He let the day go by, and in 


* Beeause their food (grass etc.) depends on rain. 

* Beading peaNndtU : ** everybody is foolish in some other man’s opinion.” In 
line 2, there msy be a pan on titto (varioos) : “all the world beeomes different ihrongh 
the power of thought” 
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the middle watch of the night brought thither a dead goat “Ck) when 
yon will, brahmin, and live,” said he, then let him go and never a soul the 
wiser. And be did sacrifice with the fiesh of the goat, and set up the gats 
upon it. 


When the Master had ended this diaoourse, he said : “This is not the first 
time, Brethren, that Kolc&lika was destroyed by his own words, but it was the 
same before after which he identified the Birth : “ At that time Kokilika was 
the tawny-brown man, and I myself was the wise TakkAriya.” 


I 
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bring you Hdinm” etc. This story the Master told while dwelling in the 
Bamboo-grove, about Devadatta. One might say to him, “ The Master is most 
useful to you, fnend Devadatta. You received holy orders from the TathAgata, 
from him you learnt the Three Baskets, you obtained rifts and honour.” When 
such things were said, it is credibly reported he would reply, “ No, friend ; the 
Master has done me no good, not so much as a blade of grass is worth. Of 
myself I .received holy orders, myself 1 learned the Throe l^kots, by myself I 
gained gifts and honour.” In the Hall of Truth the Brethren talked of all this ; 
” Ungroteftil is Devadatta, my friend, and forgets a kindness done,” The Master 
came in, and would know what they talked of sitting there. They told him. 
Said he, “ It is not now the first time, Brethren, that Devadatta is ungrateftil, 
but ungrateful he was before ; and in days long ^ne by his life was saved by me, 
yet he Iraew not the greatness of my merit” So saying, he told a story of the 
past 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was king of Benares, a great 
merchant who poesessed a fortune of eighty crores, had a son bom to him ; 
and he gave him the name of Mahfi-d bans k a, or Moneyman. But never a 
thing he tanght him ; for said he, ** My son will find study a wearineot of 
the fiesh.” Beyond singing and dancing, eating and feasting, the lad 
knew nothing. When he came of age, his parents provided him with 
a wife meet for him, and afterwards died. After their death, the youth 
surrounded by profiigates, drunkards, and dicers, [256] spent all his 
substance with all manninr of waste and profusion. Then he borrowed 
money, anH oonld not repay it, and was dunned by bis creditors. At last 
he thought^ ** What is my life to met In this one existence I am as it 
were already changed into another being ; to die is better.” Whereupon 
he tidd to his mediton, Bring yoor bills, and some hither* 1 have a 
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family treasure laid up and buried on the bank of the Ganges, and you 
shall have that.” They went along with him. He made as though he 
were pointing out here and there the hiding place of his treasure (but all 
the while he intended to fall into the river and drown), and finally ran 
and threw himself into the Gangea As the torrent bore him away, he 
cried aloud with a pitiful cry. 

Now at that time the Great Being had been bom as a Deer, and 
having abandoned the herd, was dwelling near a bend of the river all by 
himself, in a clump of sal trees mixt with fair-flowering mangoes : the skin 
of his body was of the colour of a gold plate well burnished, forefeet and 
hindfeet seemed as it were covered with lac, his tail like the tail of a wild 
ox, the horns of him were as spirals of silver, eyes had he like bright 
polished gems, when he turned his mouth in any direction it seemed like a 
ball of red cloth. About midnight he heard this sad outcry, and thought, 
“ I hear the voice of a man. While I live let him not die 1 I will save his 
life for him.” Arieing from off his resting place in the bush, he went down 
to the river bank, and called out in a comfortable voice, “ Ho man ! have 
no fear, I will save you alive.” Then he cleft the current, and swam to 
him, and placed him upon his back, and bore him to the bank and to his 
own dwelling-place; where for two or three days he fed him with wild 
fruits'. After this he said to the man, “0 man, I will now convey you 
out of this wood, and set you in the road to Benares, and you shall go in 
|)eace. But I pray you, be not led away by greed of gain to tell the king 
or some great man, that in such a place is a golden deer to be found.” 
The man promised to observe his words; and the Great Being, having 
received his promise, took him upon his back and carried him to the road 
to Benares, and went his way. 

On the day when he reached Benares, the Queen Oonsort, whose name 
was Khem&, saw at morning in a dream how a deer of golden colour 
preached the Law to her ; [257] and she thought, “ If there were no such 
creature as this, I should not have seen him in my dream. Surely there 
must be such a one; 1 will announce it to the king.” 

Then she went to the king, and said, “ Great king ! I am anxious to 
hear the discourse of a golden deer. If I may, I shall live, but if not 
there is no living for me.” The king comforted her, saying, “If such 
a creature exists in the world of men, you shall have it” Then he sent for 
the brahmins, and put the question — “ Are there such things as gold- 
coloured deer t ” “ Yes, there are, my lord.” The king laid upon the back 
of an elephant richly caparisoned a purse of a thousand pieces of money 
enclosed within a casket of gold : whoao should bring word of a golden 
deer, the king was willing to give him the purse with a thousand pieces, 


* Bead fhaliipkaiani. 
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the casket of jgold, and that elephant withal or a better. He cauHod a stanza 
to be engi*aved upon a tablet of gold, and delivered this to one of his i^ourt, 
bidding him cry the stanza in his name among all the townsfolk. Then he 
recited that stanza which comes first in this Birth : 

“ Who brings me tidinra of that door, choicoet of all the brood ? 

Fair women and a village choice who wins him for hiH meed ?” 

The courtier took the golden plate, and caused it to bt‘ proclaimed 
throughout all the city. Just then this young raerchant’s son was entering 
Benares ; and on hearing the proclamation, he approached the courtier, 
and said, “ I can bring the king news of such a deer ; take me into his 
presence.” The courtier dismounted from his elephant, and led him Imfore 
the king, saying, “ This man, my lord, says he can tell you tidings of the 
deer.” Quoth the king, “ Is this true, man He answered, “ It is true, 

0 great king ! you shall give me that honour.” And he recitf^d the second 
stanza : 

“ I bring you tidings of that deer, ehoiccst of all the breed 
Fair women and a village cli<nce then gne me for my mw^l ” 

The king was glad when he heard these w<»rdH of tlw' treneherouK friend 
“Come now,” said he, “where is this deer to l>e found T’ “In such a 
place, my lord,” he replied, and declared the way th(*y should go. ith 
a great following he made the traitor guide him to the place, and tlien lie 
said, [258] “Order the army to halt.” When the army was brought U» 
a halt, he went on, pointing with his hand, “Thert* is the golden d4‘ej‘, in 
that place yonder;” and he re|>eated the third stanza : 

“ Within yon clump of flowering wil and mango, whore the ground 
Is all as red as cochineal, this doer is to l)C found." 

When the king hoard these words, he said to his courtiers, “Hufler not 
the doer to e8ca{>e, but with all speed set a circle almut the grove, the men 
with their weapons in hand.” They did so, and made nii outcry. The king 
with a certain number of others was standing apart, and this man also 
stood not far off. The Great Being heard the sound, and thought he, 
“It is the sound of a great host, therefon^ I must beware of them . 
He rose, and spying at all the company jHjrceived the place wbeix* the 
king stood. “ Where the king stands,” thought he, “I shall l>e safe, and 
thither I must go ; ” and he ran towards the king. When the king saw 
him coming, he said, “ A creature strong as an elephant would throw 
down everything in its path. I will put arrow to stiing and frighten 
the beast ; if he is for running I will shoot him and make him weak, that 

1 may take him.” Then stringing his Ik)w, he stood facing tlie IkKlhisattit. 


‘ Beaydin^ puriMhluiyetia, or omitting mr (with this it would be “1 must U ware of 
that man ’')• 
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To expUin thii nuttier, the B£Mter repeeted e eouple of itaniM : 

** Forward he went : the bow wm bent, the arrow on the string^ ; 

When thua from frr the deer called out, aa he beheld the king: 

lord of oharioteen, neat kina, atand atill ! and do not wound: 
Who brought the newa to you, tut here this deer waa to be found?’" 


[259] The king waa enchanted with hia honey>voioe.; he let fall his 
bow, and atood atill in reverenoe. And the Great Being came up to the 
king, and talked pleaaantly with him, atandiug on one aida All the host 
alao dropt their weapona, and came up and aurrounded the king. At that 
moment the Great Being aaked hia queation of the king with a aweet voice 
(it waa like one tinkling a golden bell) : ** Who brought the newa to you, 
that here thia deer waa to be found T' Juat then the wicked man came 
closer, and atood within hearing. The king pointed him out, saying, 
** There is he that informed me,” and recited the sixth stanza : 

‘♦That sinftil man, my worthy friend, that yonder stands his ground, 

He brought the news to me, that here the deer was to be found.” 

On hearing this, the Great Being rebuked hia treacherous friend, and 
addressing the king recited the seventh stanza : 

“Upon the earth are many men, of whom the proverb’s true: 

’Twere better save a drowning log than such a one as you*." 

When he heard this, the king repeated another stanza : 

“Who is it you would blame in this, 0 deer? 

Is it some man, or is it beast or bird? 

[250] I am possessed with an unbounded fear 

At this your human speech which late 1 heard.” 

Hereupon the Great Being replied, “ O great king, I blame no beast 
and I blame no bird, but a man : ” to explain which he repeated the ninth 
stanza: 

“I saved him once, when like to drown 

On the swift swelling tide that bore him down: 

And now I am in danger through it 
Go with the wicked, and be sure you’ll rue it” 

The king when he heard this was wroth with the man. “What?” 
quoth he, “ not to recognise bis merit after such a good service I I will 
■hoot him and kill him ! ” He then repeated the tenth stanza ; 

“This four-win^ flyer I’U let flv. 

And pierce nim to the heart ! So let him perish. 

The evu-doer in hia treachery, 

Who for such kindness done no thanks did cherish I ” 


' This line is almost ideotiaal with hi 174. 12 (p. 174. line IS of this tvsoalatioo). 
* T1isssliasssistpqiidhivoltp.82>. e(t IBOofthistrs sala ttoi i ). 
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Then the Greet Being thought, “I would not have him peri.h on iny 
account/’ and uttered the eleventh stanza : 

[861] “ Shame on the fool, 0 king, indeed ! 

But no good men anprovo a killing; 

Let the wretch go, and give his mood, 

All that you promised him’ fulfilling; 

And I will servo you at your neod." 

The king was very glad to hear this, and lauding him, uttered the next 
stanza : 

“Surely this deer is good indeed, 

To pay hack ill for ill unwilling. 

Let the wretch gt> ! I give his mood. 

All that I prorniHod him fulfilling. 

And you go where you will— gcMMl H[)ood !” 

At this the Great Being said, “ 0 mighty king, men say one thing with 
their lips, and do another;” to expound which mutter he recited two 
stanzas : 

“ The cry of jackals and of birds is understood with ease ; 

You, but the word of men, O king, is harder far than thost^ 

“A man may think, ‘This is my friend, my comrade, of my kin 
But friendship goes, and often hate and enmity l>oginh” 

When the king heard these words, he answered, “ O king of the deer ! 
do not 8 up{> 08 e that I am one of that kind ; for J will not deny the lHH>n I 
have promised you, not even if I losti my kingdom for it. [2C2] Trust 
nie.” And he gave him choice of a boon. The Great Iteing aocoptiHl this 
boon at his hands, and chose this ; That all creatures, U^ginning with hiiii' 
self, should be free from danger. This l>oon the king granU^d, and then 
took him Ijack to the city of Benares, and having adorned and dc(X)raU*d 
the city, and the Great Being also, caused him to discourse to the cjuwm 
his wife. The Great Being discoursed to the que<m, and afterwards to the 
king and all his court, in a human voice sweet as honey ; he admonished 
the king to hold fast by the Ten Virtues of Kings, and he comforttsl the 
great multitude, and then returned to the woodland, where he dwelt 
among a herd of deer. 

The king aent a drum beating alK>ut the city, with this proclamation : 
“I give protection to all creatures!” From that time onwards no one 
durst so much as raise hand against Is^ast or bird. 

Herds of deer devoured the crops of mankind, and no one was able to 
drive them away. A crowd assembled in the king’s courtyard, and com- 
plained. 


Thise lines have been need before : pages 166 and 141. 
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Tu make thia clear, the Master repeated the following stanza : 

“The country-folk and townsfolk all straight to the king they went: 
‘The deer are eating up our crops: this let the king prevent!’” 


Hearing this, the king recited a couple of stanzas : 

“ Be it the people’s wish or no, e’en if my kingdom cease, 

I cannot wrong the deer, to whom I promised life and peace. 

“The i)eo[)le may desert me all, my royal power may die. 

The boon I gave that royal deer I never will deny.” 

The ])eople listened to the king’s words, and finding themselves unable 
to say anything, departed. This saying was spread abroad. The Great 
Being heaixl of it, and assembling all the deer, laid his bidding on them : 
“From this time forwaixl you must not devour the crops of men.” [263] 
He then sent a message to men, that each should set up a placard on his 
own lands. The men did so ; and at that sign even to this day the deer 
do not devour the crops. 


When the Master had ended this discourse, he said, “ This is not the first 
tinu', Brethren, that Devadatta haw been ungrateful;” and then he identified 
the Birth : “At that time, Devadatta was the merchant’s son, Ananda was the 
king, and I myself was the deer.” 


No. 483. 

sarabha-mioa>jAtaka\ 


0 wuH,” tf/c.— This story the Master told while dwelling in Jeta- 
vana, to explain fully a question concisely put by himself to the Commander 
of the Faith. 

At that time the Master imt a question concisely to that Elder. This is 
the full story, put briefly, of the descent from the world of gods. When 
the ^vorend rindola-BhAradvftja had by his sui^matural power gained the 
sandal-wtxxi bowl in the presence of the great merchant of Rajagaha*, the 
Master forl>adc the Brethren to use their miraculous ^wwors. 

^ Of. Jayttddlsa Jiitaka, no. 518, vol. v. 

* The story is told in CuIU-vagga, v, 8 (Vitiaya Textn, in. p. 78, in the Sacred Books 
of the Bast). The had placed a sandal wood bowl on a high pole, and challenged 
any holy person to get it down. Pindola rose in the air by magic power and took it. 
For this he was blamed by the Bfaster, as having used his great gift for an unworthy 
end. 
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Then the schismatics thought, “The ascetic Ootaina has forbidden the \ise 
of miraculous power : now he will do no miracle himself.” Their disciples were 
disturbed, and said to the schismatics, “ Why didn’t you t*kko the Ih>w1 by your 
supernatural jicwer ? ” They replied ; “ This is no hanl thing for us, friend. But 
we think, Who will display before the laity his own fine and subtile ^lowers for 
the sake of a paltry wooden bowl ? and so we .did not take it. The ascetics 
of the ^kya class took it, and showed their sujicmatural jniwer for sheer foolish 
greed. Do not imagine it is an^ tnnible to us to work miracles. Suppise we 
leave out of consideration the disciples of Gotama the ascetic : if wc like, wo 
too will show our supernatural powers with the ascetic Gotama himself; if the 
ascetic Gotama works one miracle, we will work one twice as g(M>d.” 

The Brethren who hoard this told the Blessed One of it, “Sir, the schis- 
matics say they will work a miracle.” Said the Master, “ Ia;t them ilo it. 
Brethren ; I will do the like.” Bimbis&ra, hearing this, wont and askixl the 
Bles^ One: “Will you work a miracle, Sir?” “Vos, 0 king.” “Was there 
not a command mven on this matter. Sir!” “The command, 0 king, was 
given to my disciples; there is no command which can rule the Buddhas. 
[264] When the flowers and fruit in y()ur |>iirk are forbidden' to otlicrs, the 
Lme rule does not apply to you.” “Then whore will you work this mirachs 
Sir?” “At Savatthi, under a knot>mango tree.” “ Wliat have 1 to do, then?” 
“Nothing, Sire." 

Next day, after breaking his fast, the Master went to seek alms “ hither 
goes the Master?" asked the {leoplo. The Brethren aimwenxl to them, “At 
the gate of the city of Savatthi, liencath a knot-mango tree, he is to work a 
twofold minicle to the confounding of the Hcliisiaatu>». T lie crowd siiuh 
“This miracle will be what they call a masterpiece; we will go sw? it 
leaving the doors of their houses, they went along with the Some 

of the schismatics also followed the Master, with their disciples. ‘ v\c Unt, 
they said, “will work a miracle, in the place where the ascetic (lotama siiun 

By and bye the Master arrived at Savatthi. The king asked him, “ Is it 
true, Sir, you are about to Wfirk a miratde, ns they say ? ’ “ V cs, it is true, 

he said. “When?" asked the king. “Gn the seventh <lay from at the 

full moon of the month of June.” “Shall I set up a l«vvilion. Sir ( I cv4c<^ 

great king: in the place where I shall work 

pavilion of jewels twelve leagues in compass ; Shall 1 pnKlaim 'K 

through the city, Sir?” “Proclaim it, b king.” I he king ^ ^ 
Crier of the Tmth on an elephant nchly cai>ari«.n.^, to prodann th 
“News! the Master is about to perform a miracle, for the confounding of the 
schismatics, at the Gate of S&vattV under a knot-mango tree, 
now!” Each day was this proclamation miule. When the siJiisiiiaticH heart 
this news, that the miracle will be done under a kimt-mango 
the manw trees near to Savatthi cut down, iMvying the owners for them. 

On tL night of the full mtwn the Crier of the Truth m^e priK-lamution, 
“This in the morning the miracle will take pliux) ” By the |>(;wcr o the 
gods it wL as though all India was at the door and hoard the I 

whosoever had it in his heart to go, they all beheld themselves at Bavntthi . 

wet «., hi, n,n^H nceking ahnn. TOe 

r.|>o mango fruit; ‘f the M-wter” aaiJ he, and gave it 

him.' %if Maater Lk it, and aitt.ng down then and there on one aide, ato 


u> 

the fniit. 


When it was 


eaten, he aaid, “Anandis give tlic ganlener tliia ahnie 
fStgil this shall he the knot-mango tree. Ihc 

Eldei^did ^ lie ganioner Lg a hole in the cartli, and planted it. On the 


* vdritam. 

* The Eastern day is reckoned from snoiei to sunset. 
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iostaut the etone burst, roots sprouted forth, up sprang a red shoot tall as a 
plough-pole ; even as the crowd stared it grew into a man^o tree of a hundred 
cubits, with a trunk fifty cubits and branches of fifty cubits in height ; at the 
same time flowers bloomed, fruit ripened ; the tree st^ filling the sky, covered 
with bees, loaden with golden ihiit; when the wind blew on it, sweet fruits 
fell; then the Brethren came up and ate of the fruit, and retired. In the 
evening time the king of the gods, reflecting, perceived that it was a task 
laid on him to make a ^vilion of the seven precious things. So he sent 
Vissakamma, and caused him to make a pavilion of the seven precious things, 
twelve leagues in compass, covered all over with blue lotus. Tnus the gods of 
ten thousand spheres were gathered together. The Master, having for the con- 
founding of the schismatics performed a twofold miracle passing marvellous 
among his disciples, caused faith to soring up in multitude then arose and, 
sitting in the Buddha’s seat, declared the Law. Twenty crores of beings drank 
of the waters of life. Then, meditating to see whither it was that former 
Buddhas went when they had done a miracle, and perceiving that it was to 
the Heaven of the Thirty-three, up he rose from the Buddha^ seat, the right 
foot he placed on the top of Mount Yugandhara^, and with his left strode to 
the peak of Sineru. he b^an the season of rains under the great Coral Tree^ 
seat^ upon the yellow-stone throne ; for the space of three months he discoursed 
upon transcendental doctrine^ to the gods. 

The t>eople knew not the place wnither the Master had gone; they looked, 
and said, “Let us go home,” and abode in that place during the rainy season. 
When the lenten season was near to its end, and the feast was at hand, the 
great Elder Moggall&na went and announced it to the Blessed One. There- 
ui)ou the Master asked him, “Where is Sariputta now?” “He, Sir, after 
the miracle which delighted him, remained with five hundred Brethren in the 
city of Samkassa, and is there still,” “ Moggallftna, on the seventh day from 
now I shall descend by the gate of Samkassa. Let those who desire to l>ehold 
the Tath&gata assemble in the city of Samkassa.” The Elder assented, went 
and told the people: the whole company he transported from S&vatthi to 
Samkassa, a distance of thirty leagues, in the twinkling of an eye. Lent over, 
and the feast celebrated, the Master told king Sakka that he was about to 
return to the world of men. Then Sakka sent for Vissakamma, and said to 
him, “Make a stairwe^ for the Dasabala to descend into the world of men.” 
He placed the head of the stairway upon the peak of Sineni, and the foot of 
it by the gate of Samkassa, and between he made three descents side by side : 
one of gems, one of silver, and one of gold : [2661 the balustrade and comice 
were of the seven things of price. The Master, caving performed a miracle 
for the world’s emancipation, descended by the midmost stair made out of 
ffems. Sakka carried the bowl and robe, Suyftma a vak’s-tail fan, Brahma 
Lord of all beings bore a sunshade, and the deities of ten thousand spheres 
did worship with divine garlands aud perfumes. When the Master stood at the 
foot of the staircase, first Elder Sariputta gave him greeting, afterwards the rest 
of the company. 

Amidst this assembly the Master thought^ “ Mogga^na has been shown to 
possess supernatural power, Up&li as one who is versed in the sacred law, but the 
quality of high wisdom possemed by S&riputta has not been shown, ^ve and 
except me, no other possessw wisdom so fidl and complete as his ; 1 will make 
known the quality of his wisdom.” First of all he aued a question which is 
put to nrdina^ ^lersons, and the ordinanr uersons answered it. Then he asked 
a question withm the sooiie of those of toe First Path, and this they of the 
First Path answered, but the ordinary folk knew nou^t of it In the same 
way he asked questions in turn withm the scojw of those of the Second and 

> Mount Mem or Sinem, the Indian Olympus, is surrounded by seven concentric 
oirolesof hills, the innermost of wbioh is Yugandhara. 

* The tree named is the Siythmia Indies ; a great one grew in Indrs’s heaven. 
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Third Paths, of the Saints, of the Chief Disciples ; and in each case those who 
were below each grade in turn were unable to answer, but they who were above 
could answer. Then he put a question within the j)ower of SAriputta, and this 
the Elder could answer, but the others not so. The people asked, “ Who is this 
Elder who answered the Master?” They were told, it was the Captain of the 
Faith, and Sftriputta was his name. “Ah, great is his wisdom I ’ they said. 
Ever afterwards the quality of the Elder’s great wisdom was known to men luid 
to gods. Then the Master said to him, 

“Some have probations yet to |>ass, and some have reached the goal; 

Their different dejxirtments say, for thou dost know the whole'.” 

Having thus asked a question which conics within a Buddha’s sco^to, he 
added, “ Here is a jxiint put wdth brevity, SArijmtta ; what is the meaning of 
the matter in all its bearings ? ” The Elder considered the problem Thought 
he, “The Master asks of the projier dejiortnient with which the Brethren attain 
progress, both those who are in the lower Paths and tlumc who are Saints?” 

^ As to the general miestion, he had no doubt. But then he considered, “The 
proiier manner of deportment may l>e descrilnxi in many ways of N|(caking 
according to the essential elements of being^, and m* forth fn>m that loginning; 
now in what fashion can 1 hit the Master’s meaning?” He was doubtful aUmt 
the meaning. The Master thought, “SilriputU has no doubt of the general 
question, but doubts what particular side of it 1 have in view. If 1 gnve no 
clue, he will never be able to answer, so a clue [267] I will give him.’ 'rins 
clue he gave by saying, “See here, Sariputta: you grant this to l>o true?” 
(mentioning some point). Sariputta granted the |H>int. 

The hint thus given, he knew that Sariputta had taken his moaning, and 
would answer fully, starting from the very olements of l)cing. Then the (juos- 
tion stood out clear before the Elder, as with a hundred hints, riay, a thousand ; 
and he, at the Master’s hint given, answered the question which helongeil to a 
Buddha’s scope. 

The Master declared the Law to this company which covered twelve leagues 
of ground : thirty crores of beings drank of the waters of life. 

The company was dismissed, and the Master, going on jiilgrirnage for alms, 
came by ana bye to Sftvatthi. Next day, after seeking alms in Siivatthi, he 
came back from his rounds, and told the Brethren of their duty, and enU^red his 
Perfumed Chamber. At evening time, the Brethren bilked <»f the high worth of 
the Elder as they sat in the H^l of Truth. “Creat in wisdom, Sirs, is 
putta; he has wisdom wide, wisdom swift, wisd<un shar]», wisdom l^***'*"* 
Master put a question in brief, and he answered it fully at large.” The Mas^r 
entering asked what they talked of as they sat there. 'I hey bdd hirn. “ This 
is not the first time, Brethren,” said he, “that he answered at largo a question 
briefly put, but he h^ done so before ; ” and he told them a story of the jxast. 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was king of Benares, tin 
fiodhisatta lived in the forest, having l>oeii l>orn as a stag. Now the 
king much delighted in hunting, and a mighty man was he ; be reckoned 
no other man worthy of the name of man. One tlay as he went a-huiiting 
he laid to his courtiers, “ Whoever lets a deer go by him, such and such 
shall be his punishment.” Tliey thought, “One may sUnd in the house 
and not find the granaiy* When a deer is put up, by hook or by crook 

» SamJthaUidhamma leems to mean an arahA or asekha. 

* The five Kktmdhas. 

* DoobUeee a proverb ; one may mvu the most obvious things. 
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we must drive him to the place where the king is." They made a pact 
among them to thia effect, and posted the king at the end of the path. 
Then they surrounded a great covert and began to beat on the ground with 
cudgels and the like. The first to be put up was our stag. Thrice he 
went round the thicket, looking for a chance of escape : on all other sidtM 
he saw men standing without a break, arm jostling arm and bow bow ; 
only where the king was could he see a chance. [268] With eyes glaring, 
he rushed at the king, dazzling him as though he cast sand in his eyes. 
Quickly the king saw him, shot an arrow, and missed. You must know 
these deer are clever to keep clear of arrowa When the shafts come 
straight at them, the deer stand still and let them fly ; let them come 
from behind, the deer outfly them faster; if they fall from above, they 
bend the back ; from the side, they swerve a little ; if the shafts an* 
aiuied at the belly, they roll right over, and when they have gone by, off 
go the deer swift as a cloud which the wind scatters. Thus the king, 
when he saw this stag roll over, thought he was hit and gave the halloa. 
Up rose the stag, swift as the wind he was off, breaking the circle of men. 
The courtiers on both sides who saw the stag get away collected together, 
and asked, “ Whose post did the stag make for?" “The king’s !’’ “ But 

the king is shouting, I’ve hit him I What has he hit? Our king has 
missed, I tell you ! He has hit the ground !’’ Thus they made sport of 
the king, and no stint. “These fellows are laughing at me," thought the 
king ; “ they know not my measure.” Then girding up his loins, on foot, 
and sword in hand, he set off at speed crying, “I will catch the stag!" 
He kept him in sight and chased him for three leagues. -The stag plunged 
into the forest, in plunged the king also. Now in the stag’s way was a 
pit, a great hole where a tree had rotted away, sixty cubits deep, and fidl 
of water to a depth of thirty cubits, yet covered over with weeds. The 
stag sniffed the smell of the water, and perceiving that it was a pit> 
swerved aside somewhat from his course. But the king went straight on, 
and fell in. The stag, no longer hearing the sound of his foot8tei)8, turned 
him about ; and seeing no man, understood that he must have fallen into 
the pit So he went and looked, and saw him in dire straits, struggling 
in the deep water ; for the evil he had done the stag bore no malice, [269] 
but pitifully thought, “ Let not the king perish before my eyes : I will set 
him free from this distress.” Standing upon the edge of the pit, he cried 
out, “Fear nothing, O king, for I will deliver you from your distress." 
Then with an effort, as earnest as though he would save his own beloved 
son, he Bupjiorted himself u]K>n the i-ock ; and that king who had come after 
him to slay, him he drew up from out of the pit, sixty cubits in depth, 
and comforted him, and set him upon his own bock, and led him forth from 
the forest, and set him down not fiir from his army. Then he admonished 
the king, and established him in the Five Virtues. But the king could 
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not leave the Great Being, but said to him : My lord king of the stags, 
come with me to Benares, for I give thee the lordship over Benares, a city 
that spreads over twelve leagues, that you may rule over it.*’ But he 
Baid, Great king, I am one of the animals, and I want no kingdom. I! 
you have any care for me, keep the good precepts I have taught you, and 
teach your subjects to keep them too.” With this advice, he returned 
into the forest. And the king returned to his army, and as he re- 
membered the noble qualities of the stag his eyes filKnl witli tears. 
Surrounded by a division of his army, he went through the city, while the 
drum of the Law was beat, and caused this proclaiuatiun to be made : 

“ From this day forward, let all the dwellers in this city observe the five 
virtues.” 

But he told no one of the kindness done to him by the Great Being. 
After eating many choice meats, in the evening time, ho reclined u|)on 
his gorgeous couch, and at daybreak remembering the noble qualitiea of 
the Great Being, he rose up and sat on the couch cross-legged, and with 
heart full of joy chanted his aspirations in six stanzas : 

“ Hope on 0 man, if thou be ^wiso, nor let thy courage tire ; 

Myself I see, who now have won the goal of my desire '. 

“ Hope on 0 man, if thou be wise, tiro not though harasscHl w.rc 
Myself I see, who from the waves have fought my way ashore^. 

“Toil on 0 man, if thou be wise, nor let thy couriwo tire : 

Myself I see, who now have won the goal of my desire. 

“Toil on 0 man, if thou lie wise, tire not though liarassed w>re 
Myself I see, who from the waves have fought my way ashore 

“He that is wise, though overcome with ^>ain, 

Would never cease to hope for bliss again. 

[ 270 ] Many are men’s feelings, both of joy and woe: 

They think not of it, yet to death they go. 

“That comes to imiss which is not thought ; and that is thought of, fails: 
For man or woman’s happiness not thought alone avails, 

Ab the king was in the act of chanting those linos, the sun uprose. 
His chaplain had come thus early to enquire after the king's welfare, and 
as he stood at the door he heard the sound of this chant, and thought to 
himself: “Yesterday the king went a-hunting. Doubtless he missed the 
stag, and being derided by his courtiers declared that he would catch an 
kill the quarry himself. Then no doubt be chssed him, being pricked in 
his pride as a warrior, and fell into a sixty^uhit pit; and the merciful 
stag must have pulled him out without a thought of the king’s offence 
against him. That is why the king is chanting this hymn, mothmks." 
Thus the brahmin heard every word of the king's chsnt ; and that which 

‘ Thesame staiaa has occurred aliswJy iu vol. i, p. Ml (i. 13S of thU translsliou). 
The first line U found also in i. 460 (trsn*. i. 274). 

* The Mma tUnza in i. 268 (trsos. i. 188). 
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fell out betwixt the king and the stag became clear as a face reflected in a 
welLpoliahed mirror. He knocked at the door with his flnger-tips. 
“Who U there?” the king asked. “It is I, my lord, your chaplain.” 
“Oome in, teacher,” quoth the king, and opened the door. He entered, 
and prayed victory for the king, and stood on one side. Then he said, “0 
great king ! I know what happened to you in the forest. As you chased 
a stag you fell into a pit, and the stag resting upn the stone sides of the 
pit', [271]_drew you out of it. So you remembering his magnanimity 
chanted a hymn.” Then he recited two stanzas: 

“The stag that on a mountain steep thy quarry was of late, 

He bravely gave thee life, for he was from greed and hate. 

“Out of the horrid pit, out of death’s jaws. 

Leaning ujwn a rock* (a friend-at need) 

The great stag saved thee : so thou saidst with cause, 

His mind is far aloof from hate or greed.” 

“What!” thought the king, on hearing this — “the man did not go 
a-hunting with me, yet he knows the whole matter ! How can he know 
it? I will ask him”; and he repeated the ninth stanza : 

“ 0 brahmin ! wast thou there uwn that day ? 

Or from some other witness didst thou hear ? 

The veil of passion thou hast rolled away : 

Thou seest all: thy wisdom makes me fear.” 

But the brahmin said, “I am no Buddha all-knowing; only I over- 
heard the hymn that you sang, without missing the meaning, and so the 
fact liecame clear before me.” To explain which he repeated the tenth 
stanza : 

“0 lord of men! I neither heard that thing. 

Nor was 1 there to see that day: 

[272] But from the verses thou didst sweetly sing 
Wise men can gather how the matter lay.” 

The king was delighted, and gave him a rich present 

From thenceforward the king was devoted to almsgiving and good 
deeds, and his people being also devoted to good deeds as they died went 
to swell the hosts of heaven. 

Now one day it happened that the king went into his park with the 
chaplain to shoot at a mark. At that |»eriod Sakka had been pondering 
w'hence came all the new sons and daughters of the gods, whom he beheld 
HO numerous about him. Pondering, he perceived the whole story: how the 
king had been rescued from the pit by that stag, and how he bad become 
stablished in virtue, and how by the power of this king, multitudes did 
good deeds and heaven was being filled ; and now the king had gone into 
his park to shoot at a mark. Then he also went thither, that with the 

* This may mean ”flrst trying his strength with a stone, “ as vol. v. pp. 68 and 70. 
Bo p. 170 above. 
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▼oio 0 of a lion he might proclaim the nobleness of the stag, and make 
known that himself was Sakka, and poised in the air might discourse on 
the Law, and declare the goodness of mercy and the Five Virtues, and then 
return. Now the king intending to shoot at his mark, strung a bow and 
fitted an arrow to the string. At that moment Sakka by his power made 
the stag to appear betwixt the king and the mark ; the king seeing it did 
not let fly. Then Sakka, entering into the body of the chaplain, repeated 
by him to the king the following stanza : 

“ Thy shaft is death to many a mighty thing : 

Why dost thou hold it quiet on the string/ 

Let the shaft fly and kill the stag forthwith : 

'Tis meat for monarchs, O most sapient king!” 

[273] Thereto the king answered in a stanza : 

“I know it, brahmin, no less sure than thou: 

The stag is meat for warrior men, 1 vow, 

But I am grateful for a service done, 

And therefore hold my hand from killing now. 

Then Sakka repeated a couple of stanzas : 

“ Tis no sti^, 0 mighty monarch ! but a Titan is this thine, 

Tliou art king of men; but kill it— of the gods thou shalt be king. 

** But if thou hesitate, 0 valiant king ! 

To kill the s^, because he is thy friend : 

To death’s cold river* and to death’s dread king^ 

Thou and thy wife and children shall descend.” 

At this the king repeated two stanzas : 

“So be it : to death’s river and death’s king 

^nd me, my wives and children, all my train 

Of friends and comrades; I'll not do this thing, 

And by my hand this stag shall not be Hlaiii. 

[274] “Once in a grisly forest full of dread 

That veiy stag saved me from hopeless woe. 

How can I wish my benefactor dead 

After such service done me long ago?” 

Then Sakka came forth from the chaplain’s body, and put on his own 
shape, and poised in the air recited a couple of stanzas which showed forth 
the noble worth of the king : 

“ Live long on earth, 0 true and faithful friend ! 

Comfort with truth and goodness this domain ; 

Then hosts of maidens round thee shall attend 

While thou as Indra’ mid the gods shalt reign. 

“ From joassion free, with ever>peaceful heart, 

Woen strangers crave, supply their weaiy need; 

As power is given thee, give, and play thy part^ 

Blameless, till heaven shall be thy final meed.” 

* Vetaranl. > Yarns. ’ V&savo. 

* bkuipd, * having eaten/ applied to time, means to * pass ’ : bhutvd dvudoia 
tsusdiri, Mah. 253. 
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[275] Thus Baying, Sakka king of the gods continued as follows: ^<1 
came hither to try you, 0 king, and you have given me no hold. Only 
be vigilant.” And with this advice he returned to his own place. 


When the Master had ended this discourse, he said : This is not the first 
time, Brethren, that S&riputta knew in detail what was said only in general 
terms; but the same thing happened before.” Then he identified the Birth 
“ At that time Xnanda was the king, S&riputta was the chaplain, and I myself 
the stag.” 



BOOK XIV.— PAKINNAKA-NIPATA. 

No. 481 


bIlikedIra-jAtaka. 

[876] “ Tht crop of ru».” This was a story the Master told while dwollmg 
at Jetavaoa, about a BrotW who sup^iorted his mother. The oooaaion will be 
exulained in the S&ma Birth ^ Then the Master sent for this Brother, and 
asked him, Is what I hear true, Brother, that you support lay folks V *Mt is 
true. Sir.” Who are th^t* “ My mother ana father, Sir.” Said the Master, 
“Well done, Brother! Wise men of old, even when embodied as the lower 
animals, having been bom as parrots even, when their {)arent8 grew old laid 
them in a nest and fed them with food which they brought in their own beaks.” 
So saying, he told a story of the past 


Onoe upon a time, a king uamed King Magadha reigned in RAjagaha. 
At that time there stood a brahroiu village, named SAlindiya, towards the 
north-eaat aa you go out of the city. In this north-eastern district was 
property belonging to Magadha. There was a brahmin who lived in 
SAlindiya, whose name was Koaiyagotta’, and he held an estate of one 
thousand acres*, where he grew rioe. When the crop was standing, he 
made a stout fence, and gave the land in charge to his own men, to one 
fifty acres, to another sixty, and so he distributed among them some five 
hundred acres of his estate. [277] The other five hundred he delivered 
to a hired man for a wage, and the man made a hut there and dwelt there 
day and night. Now to the north-east of this estate was a certain great 
wood of silk-cotton trees*, growing upon the fiat top of a hill, and in this 
wood lived a great number of parrots. 

> No. 640; vol. vi. 68 of the Pali text. 

* One of the “ Kaueika [owl) or Vi^vimitn elan.” 

* karUa, 

* timbaii: Bombax HeptaphyliiuB. 
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At that time the Bodhisatta was bom among this flock of parrots, as 
the son of the king of the parrots. He grew up handsome and strong, 
big his body was as the nave of a cart-wheel. His father now grown old 
said to him, I am able no longer to go far afleld ; do you take care of 
this flock/' and oommitted the lordship of it to his son. From the next 
day onwards he refused to permit his parents to go foraging ; but with the 
whole flock away he flew to the Himalaya hills, and after eating his fill 
of the clumps of rice that grew wild there, on his return brought food 
Ruflioient for his mother and father, and fed them with it 

One day the parrots asked him a question. “Formerly,'* they said, 

“ the rice was ripe by this time on the Magadha farm ; is it grown now or 
not t " “ Qo and see," he replied, and then sent two parrotR to find out 
The parrots departed, and alighted in the Magadha lands, in that part 
which was guarded by the hired man; rice they ate, and one head of 
rice they took back with them to their wood, and dropt it before the Great 
Being’s feet, saying, “Such is the rice which grows there." He went next 
day to the farm, and alighted, with all his flock. The man ran this way 
and that, trying to drive off the birds, but drive them away he could not 
The rest of the parrots ate, and departed with empty beaks; but the parrot 
king gathered together a quantity of rice, and brought it back to his 
parents. Next day the parrots ate the rice there again, and so afterwards 
Then the man began to think, [278] “If these creatures go on eating bn 
another few days, there will not be a bit left. The brahmin will have a 
price put on the rice, and fine me in the sum. I will go tell him." Taking 
a handful of rice, and a gift with it, he went to see the brahmin, and 
greeted him, and stood on one side. “Well, my good man," said the master, 
“ is there a good crop of ricel” “ Yes, brahmin, there b," he replied, am’ 
repeated two stanzas : 

“The crop of rice is verj' nice, but I would have you know, 

The parrots are devouring it, I cannot make them go. 

“There is one bird, of all the herd the finest, who first feeds. 

Then takes a bundle in his beak to meet his future neoda" 

When the brahmin heard this, he conceived an affection for the 
parrot king. “ My roan,’* quoth he, “do you know how to set a snarer* 
“ Yea, I know.” The master then addressed him in thb stanza : 

“ Then set a snare of henwe's hair tliat captured he may be ; 

And see thou take the bird alive and bring him here to me." 

The fairro watchman was much pleased that no price had been put upon 
the rioe, and no debt spoken of. He went straight and made a snare of ^ 
horsehair. Then he found out when they were like to descend that day ; 
and spying out the place where the parrot king alighted, next day very 
early in the morning he made a cage about the aiae of a water-pot, and set 
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the tnare) and aat down in hit hut looking for the parrots to come. The 
parrot king name amidit all hii flook ; and he being by no means greedy, 

[279] oame down in the same place as yesterday, with his foot right 
in the noose. When he found his foot fast he thought, ‘‘Now if I 
ory out the ory of the captured, my kinsfolk will be so terrified, they will 
fly away foodless. I must endure until they have finished their food." 
When at last he perceived that they had taken their fill, being in fear of 
his life, he thrice cried the ory of the captured. All the birds flew uff. 
Then the king of the parrots said, ** AH these my kith and kin, and not 
one to look back at me! What sin have I donet*' And upbraiding them 
he uttered a stansa : 

“They ate, they drank, and now away they hasten every one, 

I only caught within a snare : what evil have 1 done?” 

The watchman heard the cry of the fiarrot king, and the sound of the 
other parrots flying through the air. “What is that?” thought he. Up 
he got from his hut, and went to the place of his snare, and there he saw 
the king of the parrots. “The very bird I set the snare for is caught he 
cried, in high delight He took the parrot out of the snare, and tied both his 
feet together, and making his way to Salindiya village, he delivered the 
bird to the brahmin. The brahmin in hb strong affection for the Ureat 
Being, caught hold of him tight in both hands, and seating him on his 
hip, bespoke him in these two stanzas : 

“The bellies of all others are outbellied far by you : 

First a full meal, then off you fly with a good beak- full too ! 

“Have you a granary there to fill ? or do you hate mo sore ? 

I ask it you, come tell me true — where do you put your store? 

On bearing this, the parrot king answered, repeating in a human voice 
sweet as honey the seventh stanza : 

[280] “I hate thee not, 0 Koeiya! no granary I own ; 

Once in my wood I pay a debt, and also grant a loan, 

And there I store a treasure up : so be my answer known.” 

Then the brahmin asked him : 

“What u that loan the which you grant? what is the debt you pay? 

Tell me the treasure you store up, and then fly free away.'^ 

To this request of the brahmin the parrot king made reply, explaining 
his intent in four stanzas : 

“My callow chicks, my tender brood, whose wings are still ungrown, 

Woo ■H^-ll support me by and bye : to them 1 grant the loan. 

“Then my old aooieot parents, who far from youth’s bounds are set. 

With that within my oeak 1 bring, to them 1 pay my debt. 

“ And other birds of belpleM wing, and wesk full many more, 

To these I give in chanty : this sages call my store. 

“lliis is that loan the which I grant, this is the debt I pay, 

And this the treasure I store up: now 1 have said my say.” 
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The brahmin was pleased when he heard this pious discourse fron 
the Great Being ; and he repeated two stanzas : 

“ What noble principles of life ! how blessed is this bird ! 

From many men who live on earth such rules are never heard. 

[281] “ Eat, .eat your fill whereas you will, with all your kindred too ; 

And, parrot ! let us meet ‘again : I love the sight of you." 

With these words, he looked upon the Great Being with a soft heart, 
as though it were his liefest son; and loosing the bonds from his feet, 
he rubbed them with oil an hundred times refined, and seated him on 
a seat of honour, and gave him to eat sweetened com upon a golden 
dish, and gave him sugar-water to drink. After this the king of the 
parrots warned the brahmin to be careful, reciting this stanza: 

“ 0 Kosiva ! within thy dwelling here 
I had ^th food and drink and friendship dear. 

Give thou to those whose burden is laid down, 

Support thy parents when they old are grown.” 

The brahmin then delighted in heart uttered his ecstasy in this 
stanza ; 

‘‘Surely Luck's goddess came herself to-day 
When 1 set eyes upon this peerless bira ! 

1 will do kindly deeos and never stay, 

Now that the parrot’s sweet voice 1 have heard." 

But the Great Being refused to accept the thousand acres which 
the brahmin offered him, but took only eight acres. The brahmin set 
up boundary stones, and made over this property to him ; and then, 
raising his hands to his head in reverence, he said, “Go in peace, my 
lord, and console your weeping parents," and then let him go. Much 
pleased, he took a head of rice, and carried it to his parents, and dropt 
it before them, saying, “ Arise now, my dear parents I " They arose at 
his word, with blubbered faces. [282] Then fiooks of parrots began 
together, asking, “How did you get free, my lordl" He told them 
the whole story from beginning to end. And Kosiya followed ‘ the advice 
of the king of the parrots, and distributed much alms to the righteour 
men, and ascetics, and brahmins. 


The last stanza was repeated by the Master explaining this : 

“This Kosiya with joy and great delight 

Common and plentiful niMe drink and food : 

With food and orink he satisfied aright 
Brahmins and holy men, himself all good.” 

When the Master had ended this discourse, he said, “ Thus, Brethren, to 
support one’s parents is the traditional way of the wise and good.” Then, 
having dedared the Truths, he identified the Birth : — (now at the conclusion 
of ^6 Truths that Brother became established in tne fruit of the First 
Path “ At that time the Buddha’s followers were the flock of parrots, two 
of the king's funily were the father and mother, Channa was the watchman, 
Ananda the brahmin, and 1 was myself the king of the parrots.” 

> katvc for dstoi, wbidi oontradiots the context. 
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No. 4S5. 


CANDA-KINNARA-JlTAKA. 

“’7V< pasting away" etc. ThiH is a story which the Master told, while 
dwelling in the ranyan grove hard hy Kapilapura about li&hula’s mother when 
ahe waa in the pala^. 

This Birth must be told beginning from the Distant K|K)ch of the Buddha’s 
existence h But the story of the Epochs, as far as the lion’s roar of Kassajm* of 
Uruveli, in Latthivana*, the Bamboo Forest, has l)een told l)eforc in the A^miuiaka 
Birth*. Beginning from that point you will read in the Vossantara Birth* the 
continuation of it as far as to the coming to Kanilavatthu. The Master, seated in 
his father’s house, during the meal, recounted tne Mah&dhamrnafi&la Birth®; and 
after the meal was done he said, — “I will praise the noble qualities of BAhula’s 
mother in her own house, by telling the Canda-Kinnara Birth.” Then handing 
his bowl to the king, with the two Chief Disciples he passed over to the house of 
R&hula’s mother. At that time there were forty thousand dancing girls who 
lived in her presence, and of them a thousand and mnoty were maidens of the 
warrior caste. When the lady heard of the TathAgata’s coming she badi^ all 
these put on yellow robes, and they did so. [2831 The Master i«ime and t<K>k his 
seat in a place which was assigned him. Then ail the women cned out with one 
voice, ana there was a great sound of lamentation. lUhula’s mother having 
wept and so put away her grief, welcomed the Master, and sat d«)wn, with the 
deep reverence due to a king. Then the king began the tale of her go<Klness : 
“Listen to me. Sir; she hea^ that you wore yellow robes, and so she rolled her 
m yellow; that garlands and such things are to l>e given up, and lo she has 
pven up garlands and sits upon the ground. When you entered uixin the religious 
life she became a widow, and refused the mfts that other kings sent her. So 
faithful is her heart to you.” Thus he told of her gtHKlness in many different 
ways. The Master saia, “ It is no marvel, groat king ! that now in my last 
existence the lady should love me, and should lie of faithful heart and led by 
me alone. So also, even when bom os an animal, she was faithful and mine 
alone.” Then at the king’s request he U>ld a story of the iiast. 


Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was king in Benares the Great 
Being was born in the region of the Himalaya as a fairy ^ His wife was 

* The existence of the Buddha is divided into three periods: the Distant Epoch 
idOreniddnaik), the Middle (amdflrO and the Near {$antike’‘). The DisUnt Epoch ex- 
tends *from the time when he fell at the feet of Dipankara to his birth in the city of 
the Tosita gods’ (Jat. i. p. 47, Pali text) : the Middle Epoch from that time until he 
obtained Bnddhahood (Jat. i. 76); the Near Epoch, until his death.— See Bhys David’s 
Buddhist Birth Stories^ pp. 2, 68; Warren, Buddhism in Translations, pp. 88, 82. 

* One of three brahmin brothers living at UnivelA, converted by the Buddha. 

• Near Bijagaha: Jat. i. 84 (Pali). 

* No, 1. The Nidina-Eathi is the Introduction to this Collection, not translated 
in this edition, but translated in Bhys David’s Buddhist Birth tS'tortss. 

• No. 647, vol. vi. p. 479. 

• No. 447, voL iv. p. 60, Pali (p. 82 above). 

' Sinnara. 
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xuuned Ctnd&'. Thette two dwelt together on a ailTer mountain named 
Canda-pabbata, or the Mountain of the Moon. At that time the king of 
Benaree had committed his government to his ministers, and all alone 
dressed in two yellow robes, and armed with the five weapons', he pro- 
ceeded to the Himalayas. 

Whilst eating his venison he remembered where was a little stream, 
and began to climb the hill. Now the fairies that live on the Mountain 
of the Moon in the rainy season remain on the mountain, and come down 
only in the hot weather. At that time this iairy Canda, with his mate, 
came down and wandered about, anointing himself with perfumes, eating 
the pollen of flowers, clothing himself in flower-gauze for inner and outer 
garments, swinging in the creepers to amuse himself, singing songs in a 
honey-voice. He too came to this stream; and at one halting-place he 
went down into it with his wife, scattering flowers about and playing in 
the water. Then they put on again their garments of flowers, and on a 
sandy spot white as a silver plate they spread a couch of flowers, and lav 
there. [284] Picking up a piece of bamboo, the male fairy began to play 
upon it, and sang with a honey-voioe; while his mate waving her soft 
hands danced hard by and sang withal The king caught the sound, and 
treading softly that his footsteps might not be heard, he approached, and 
stood watching the fairies in a secret place. He immediately fell in \o\ ^ 
with the female fairy. '*! will shoot the husband,'* thought he, ‘‘and 
kill him, and I will live here with the wife.” Then he shot the fairy 
Oanda, who lamenting in his pain uttered four stanzas: 

**TiB passing away, methinks, and my blood is flowing, flowing, 

1 am losing my hold on life, 0 Cand&! my breath is going 1 

'*Tis sinking, I am in pain, my heart is bumii^, burning: 

But 'tis for thy sorrow, Cwd&, the heart within me is yearning. 

As grass, as a tree I perish, as a waterless river I dry : 

But *tis for thy sorrow, Candi, my heart within me is yearning. 

^ As rain on a lake at the mountain foot are the tears that fall from my eye : 

But 'tie for thy sorrow, Candl, my heart within me is yearning.” 

Thus did the Great Being lament in four stanzas ; and lying upon his 
couch of flowers, he lost consciousness, and turned away. The king stood 
where he waa But the other fairy did not know that the Great Being 
was wounded, not even when he uttered his lament, being intoxicated with 
her own delight [285] Seeing him lie there turned away and lifeless, she 
began to wonder what could be the matter with her lord. As she ex- 
amined him she saw the blood oozing from the mouth of the wound, and 
being unable to bear the great pain of sorrow for her beloved husband, she 

* Coaio m. means the Moon. The tale seems to contain a nature myth, 

* Bwocd, spear, bow, b a tUe - ase ^ shield. 
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oried oat with a loud roioe. '*The fairy muat be dead/* thought the king, 
and he oame out and ihowed himself. When Cand& beheld him she 
thought, ** This must be the brigand who has slain my dear husband ! ** 
and trembling she took to flight. Standing upon the hill-top she de- 
nounced the king in five stansas: 

*'Yon evil prinoe — ah, woe is me! — my husband dear did wound, 
there beneath a woodland tree now lies upon the ground. 

“0 prinoe! the woe that wrings my heart ma^ thv own mother pay, 

The woe that wrings my heart to see my fairy dead this day I 

“Yea, prinoe! the woe that wrings my heart may thy ovm wife repay, 

The woe that wrings my heart to see my fairy dead this day! 

“And may thy mother mourn her lord, and may she mourn her son. 

Who on my lord most innooent for lust this deed hast done. 

“And may thy wife look on and see the loss of lord and son, 

For thou upon my harmless lord for lust this deed hast done.*’ 

When she had thus made her moan in these five stansas, standing upon 
the mountain top the king comforted her by another stania ; 

“Weep not nor grieve: the woodland dark has blinded you, I ween: 

A royal bouse shc^ honour thee, and thou shalt be my queen.” 

[ 286 ] “ What is this word thou hast said 1 ” cried Candk, when she 
heai^ it ; and loud as a lion’s roar she declaimed the next stanxa : 

“No! I will surely slay myself) thine I will never be. 

Who slew my husband innooent and all for lust for me.” 

When he heard this his passion loft him, and he recited another 
stanza : 

“Live if thou wilt, 0 timid one) to Himalaya go: 

Creatures that fe^ on shrub and tree* the woodland love, I know. 

With these words ho departed indifferent. Candi so soon as she knew 
him gone oame up and, embracing the Great Being took him up to the 
hill-top, and laid him on the flat land there : placing his head on her lap, 
she made her moan in twelve stanzas : 

“Here in the h il ls and mountain oaves, in many a glen and grot. 

What shall 1 do, 0 fairy mine! now that I see thee not? 

“ The wild beasts range, the loaves are spread on many a lovely spot : 
What shall I do, 0 fidry mine, now that I see thee not? 

“The wild beasts range, sweet flowers are spread on many a lovely spot: 
What shall I do, 0 fairy mine, now that 1 see thee not? 

[287T*Clear run the rivers down the hills, with flowers all over^wn : 

*What shall I do, 0 fisiiy mine, now thou bast left me lone? 

“ Blue are the Himalaya hills, most fair they are to see : 

What shall I do, 0 Isiiy mine, now I behold not thee? 

* Two an "****4. Ccrgpha TaiUra and Tabemaemontana Coronaria. 
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“Gold tire the Himalaya hill^ most fair they are to see: 

What shall I do, 0 foiiy mine, now I behold not thee? 

“The Himalaya hills glow red, most fair they are to see: 

What shall I do, 0 fairy mine, now I behold not thee? 

“ Sharp are the Himalaya peaks, they are most fair to see : , 

What shall I do, 0 fairy mine, now I behold not thee? 

“ White gleam the Himalaya peaks, th^ are most fair to see : 

What snail I do, 0 faiiy mine, now 1 behold not thee? 

“ The Himalaya raiubow-hued, most fair it is to see : 

What shall I do, 0 fairy mine, now I behold not thee? 

“Hill Fragrant^ is to goblins dear; plants cover every spot 

What shall I do, 0 miry mine, now that I see thee not? 

“ The fairies love the Fragrant Hill, plants cover every spot : 

What shall I do, 0 fairy mine, now that I see thee not?” 

So did she make her moan ; and putting the hand of the Great Being on 
her breast she felt that it still was warm. “Canda lives yet!” she thought 
“ I will taunt the gods* until I bring him to life again!” Then she cried 
aloud, taunting them, “Are there none who govern the world? [28^^] 
are they on a journey ? or peradventure they are dead, and therefore ssm' 
not my dear husband!” By the power of her pain Sakka’s throne became 
hot. Pondering he perceived the cause; in the form of a brahmin he 
approached, and from a water-pot took water and sprinkled the Gresit 
Being with it. On the instant the poison ceased to act, his colour returned, 
he knew not so much as the place where the wound had l)een : the Great 
Being stood up quite well. Canda seeing her well-beloved husband to he 
whole, in joy fell at the feet of Sakka, and sang his praise in the following 
stanza : 

“ Praise, holy brahmin 1 who didst give unto a hapless wife 

Her well-loved husband, sprinkling him with the elixir of life !” 

Sakka then gave this advice: “ From this time forth go not down from 
the Mountain of the Moon among the paths of men, but abide here.” 
Twice he repeated this, and then returned to his own place. And Canda 
said to her husband, “ Why stay here in danger, my lord? come, let us go 
to the Mountain of the Moon,” reciting the last stanza : 

“ To the mountain let us go, 

Whore the lovely rivers now, 

Rivers all orei-grown with flowers; 

There for ever, while the breeze 
Whie^rs in a thousand trees, 

Charm with talk the happy hours.” 

When the Master had ended this discourse, he said ; “Not now only, but long 
a^o as now, she was devoted and faithful of heart to me.” Then he identified the 
Birth : “ At that time Anuruddha was the king, R&hula’s mother was Cand&, and 
I myself was the fairy.” 

* Qandha-m&dana. 

• Ujjkanalummam katvd, i.e. by ‘provoking’ Sakka to help. The reader will be 
■tniok with the reeembUnoe of Elijah’s taunts, 1 Kings xvlii. 27 : ‘Cry aloud, for hs is 
a god ; either be is talking, or hs is pursuing, or he is in e jourofy, or peradventure he 
slespeth and must be awaked.* 
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MAHA-UKKUSA-JATAKA. 

“ The country churU'' etc. — This story tho Master told while dwollitip; at 
Jetavana, about Mitta-gandhaka, a lay Bnithor. [289] This man, they say, the 
offspring of a decayed family at S.ivatthi, sent a comjiamon to offer mamiige to a 
young gentlewoman. The Question ivas asked, “ Hiis he friend or oomnulu who 
can disjKjse of any matter tnat needs looking to?” Reply was mado, “ No, there 
was none.” “Then he must make some friends first,” they said to him. The man 
followed this advice, and struck up a friendship with the four gatokee}icrH After 
this he made friends by deCToes w’lth the town warders, the lu^trologers, the 
nobles of the court, even with tho commander-in -chief and the viceroy; and by 
association with them ho becjiiiie tho king’s friend, and after that a friend of tho 
eighty chief Elders, and through Elder Ananda, with tho 'fathigata himself. 
Then the Master established his family in the Hefugas and the Virtues, the king 
gave him high place, and ho was known as Mitta-gandhaka, the “ man of many 
friends h” The king beatowod a groat house up«)n him, and caused his nuptial 
feast to be celebrated, and a world of jieoplo from tho king downwards sent him 
gifts Then his wife received a present sent by the king, and the viceroy’s 
present sent by tho viceroy, and tlxe present of tho commander-in -chief, and so 
forth, having all tho |>eoplo of the city bound to her. On tho seventh day, with 
groat cxiromony tho Dasaoala was invited by the newly married pair, great 
wore liostowed on tho Buddha and his company to the nurnlssr of five hundred ; 
at the end of tho foast they received the Master’s thanks and were both 
established in the fruit of tho First Path. 

In the Hall of Truth all were talking about it. “Brethren, tho layman 
Mitta-gandhaka followed his wife’s advice, and by her moans became a friend to 
every one, and received great honour at the king's hand ; and having liecomo 
friends with the Master both husband and wife wore establishcKl in the fruit of 
the First Path.” The Master entering asked what they telked of. 1 hey told 
him. He said, “This is not tho first time, Brethren, that this man has received 
gimt honour by reason of this woman. In days long gone by, when he was an 
animal, by her advice he mado many friends, and was set free from anxiety on a 
son’s behalf,” So saying he told a story of the past. 


Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was king of Benares, certain men 
of the marches used to make a settlement, wheresoever they could best 
find their food, dwelling in the forest, and killing for meat for themselves 
and their families the game which abounded there. [290] Not far from 
their village was a large natural lake, and upon its southward shore 
lived a Hawk, on the west a she-hawk ; on the north a Lion, king of the 
beasts; on the east an Osprey, king of the birds; in the middle dwelt a 
Tortoise on a small island. The Hawk asked the she-hawk to become 
his wife. She asked him, ‘*B[ave you any friend?" “No, madam, he 
replied. “We must have some one who can defend us against any danger 
or trouble that may arise, and you must fi^nd some friends." “ Whom shall 
^ IdtaxaUj * binder of friends.' 
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I make friends with?” “Why, with king Osprey who lives on the 
eastern shore, and with the Lion on the north, and with the Tortoise who 
dwells in the middle of this lake.” He took her advice and did so. Then 
the two lived together (it should be said that on a little islet in the same 
lake grew a kadamba tree, surrounded by the water on all sides) in a nest 
which they made. 

Afterwards there were given to them two sons. One day, while the 
wings of the younglings were yet callow, some of the country folk went 
foraging through the woods all day and found nothing. Not wishing to 
return home empty-handed, they went down to the lake to catch a fish or a 
tortoise. They got on the island, and lay down beneath the kadamba tree , 
and there being tormented by the bites of gnats and mosquitoes, to drive 
these away, they kindled a fire by rubbing sticks together, and made a 
smoke. The smoke rising annoyed the birds, and the young ones uttered 
a cry. “Tis the cry of birds!” said the country folk. “Up, make up 
the fire: we cannot lie here hungry, but before we lie down we will 
have a meal of fowls’ flesh.” They made the fire blaze, and built it up. 
But the mother bird hearing the sound, thought, “These men wish to 
eat our young ones. We made friends to save us from that danger. I 
will send my mate to the great Osprey.” [291] Then she said, “Go, my 
husband, tell the Osprey of the danger which threatens our young,” 
repeating this stanza: 

“The country churls build fires upon the isle, 

To eat my young ones in a little while : 

0 Hawk ! to friend and comrade give the word, 

My children’s danger tell to every bird ! " 

The cock'bird flew at all speed to the place, and gave a cry to announce 
his arrival. Leave given, he came near to the Osprey, and made bis 
greeting. “ Why have you come ? ” asked the Osprey. Then the cock 
repeated the second stanza: 

“ 0 wingW fowl 1 chiefeet of birds art thou : 

So, Osprey king, 1 seek thy shelter now. 

Some country-folk a-hunting now are fain 
To eat my young : be thou my joy again 1 ” 

“Fear not,” said the Osprey to the Hawk, and consoling him he 
repeated the third stanza : 

“In season, out of season, wise men make 
Both friends and oomrades for protection’s sake : 

For thee. 0 Hawk ! I will perform this deed ; 

The good must help each other at their need.” 

[292] Then he went on to ask, “Have the churls climbed up the 
tree, my friend f” “They are not climbing yet; they are just piling 
wood on the fire.” “Hien you had better go quickly and comfort my 
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friend four mate, and say I am coming.** He did so. The Osprej 
went also, and from a place near to the kadamba tree he watched for the 
men to climb, sitting upon a tree-top. Just as one of the boors who was 
climbing the tree had oome near to the nest, the Osprey dired into the 
lake, and from wings and beak sprinkled water over the burning brands, 
so that they were put out. Down came the men, and made another fire to 
cook the bird and its young; when they climbed again, once more the 
Osprey demolished the fire. So whenever a fire was made, the bird put it 
out, and midnight came. The bird was much distressed : the skin under 
his stomach had become quite thin, his eyes were blood-shot. Seeing him, 
the hen-bird said to her mate, My lord, the Osprey is tired out ; go end 
tell the Tortoise, that ho may have a rest.” When he heard this, the bird 
approaching the Osprey, addressed him in a stanza : 

“ Good help the good : the necessary deed 
Thou hast in pity done for us at need. 

Our young are swe, thou living . have a care 
Of thy own self, nor all thy strength outwear.” 

On hearing these words, loud as a lion's roar he repeated the fifth 
stansa : 

“While I am keeping guard about this tree, 

I care not if I lose my life for thee : 

So use the good : thus friend will do for friend : 

Yea, even it he perish at the end.” 


[293] But the sixth stanza was repeated by the Master, in his Perfect 
Wisdom, as he praised the bird’s goodness : 

“The egg-bom bird that flies the air did a most painful work. 

The Osprey, guarding well the chicks before the midnight murk.’ 


Then the Hawk said, “ Rest awhile, friend Osprey,” and then away to 
the Tortoise, whom he aroused. “ What is your errand, friend 1 asked 
the Toi'toise. — “ Such and such a danger has come upon us, and the royal 
Osprey h a s been labouring hard ever since the first watch, and is very 
weary; that is why I have come to you.*’ With these words he repeated 
the seventh stanxa : 

“Even they who fall through sin or evil deed 
May rise again if they get heln in need. 

My young m danger, straight 1 fly to thee ; 

0 dweller in the lake, come, succour me ! ” 

On hearing this the Tortoise repeated another stanza : 

“The good to a man who is his friend, 

Both food and goods, even life itself; will lend. 

For thee. 0 Hawk ! I will perform this deed : 

The good most help each other at their need. 
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His son, who lay not far off, hearing the words of his father thought, 
“ I would not have my father troubled, but I will do my father’s part,” 
and therefore he repeated the ninth stanza : 

“Here at thy ease remain, 0 father mine, 

And 1 thy son will do this task of thine. 

[294] A son should serve a father, so ’tis best ; 

I’ll save the Hawk his young ones in the nest.” 

The father Tortoise addressed his son in a stanza : 

“So do the good, my son, and it is true 
That sou for father service ought to do. 

Yet they may leave the Hawk’s young brood alone, 

Perchance, if they sec me so fully grown.” 

With these words the Tortoise sent the Hawk away, adding, “Fear 
not, my friend, but go you before and I will come presently after.” Ht 
dived into the water, collected some mud, and went to the island, quenched 
the flame, and lay still. Then the countrymen cried, “Why should we 
trouble about the young hawks? Let us roll over this cursed* Tortoise, 
and kill him ! He will be enough for all.” So they plucked some creej)erK 
and got some strings, but when they had made them fast in this place or 
that, and torn their clothes to strips for the purpose, they could not roll 
the Tortoise over. The Tortoise lugged them along with him and plunged 
in deep water. The men were so eager to get him that in they fell after 
splashed about, and scrambled out with a belly-full of water. “Just look,’ 
said they : “ half the night one Osprey kept putting out our fire, and now 
this Tortoise has mode us fall into the water, and swallow it, to our great 
discomfort. Well, we will light another fire, and at sunrise we will eat 
those young hawks.” Then they began to make a fire. The hen-bird 
heard the noise they were making, and said, “ My husband, sooner or later 
these men will devour our youug and depart : you go and tell our friend 
the Lion.” [295] At once he went to the Lion, who asked him why he 
came at such an unseasonable hour. The bird told him all from the 
beginning, and repeated the eleventh stanza : 

“Mistiest of all the beasts, both beasts and men 
Fly to the strongest when beeet with fear. 

My young ones are in danger ; help me then : 

Thou art our king, and therefore I am here.” 

This said, the Lion repeated a stanza : 

“ Yes, I will do this service, Hawk, for thee : 

Come, let us go and slay this gang of foes ! 

Surely the prudent, he who wiMom knows, 

Protector of a friend must try to be.” 

Having thus spoken, he dismissed him, saying, “ How go, and comfort 
your young ones.” Then he went forward, ohuming up the crystal water. 
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When the churls perceived him approaching, they were frightened to 
death; “The Osprey,” they cried, “put out our fire-brands; the Tortoise 
made us lose the clothes we had on : but now we are done for. This 
Lion will destroy us at once.” They ran this way and that: when 
the Lion came to the foot of the tree, nothing could he see. [296] 
Then the Osprey, the Hawk, and the Tortoise came up, and accosted 
him. He told them the profitableness of friendship, and said, “From 
this time forth be careful never to break the bonds of friendship.” With 
this advice he departed : and they also went each to his own place. 
The hen-hawk looking upon her young, thought — “ Ah, through friends 
have my young been given back to me ’ ” and as she rejoiced, she spoke to 
her mate, and recited six stanzas declaring the effect of friendship : 

“Oet friends, a houseful of them without fail, 

Get a great friend : a blessing he’ll lie found ’ . 

Vain strike the arrows on a c.oat of mail. 

And we rejoice, our younglings safe and sound. 

“ By their own comrade’s help, the friend who stayoil to take their pari, 
One chir|i8, the fledglings chirp reply, with notes that charm the heart. 

“The wise asks help at friend’s or c<*mradc’H hand, 

Lives happy with his goods and brood of kind : 

So I, my mate, and young, together stiwid, 

Because our friend to pity was inclinoti. 

“ A man needs king and warriors for protection : 

And these are his whose friendship is |)erfection • 

Thou cravest happiness : he is famed and strong ; 

He surely prospers to whom friends belong. 

“ Even by the poor and weak, 0 Hawk, good friends must needs Ihj found ; 
See now by kindness we and ours each one are safe and sound. 

“The bird who wins a hero strong to play a friendly y>art, 

As thou and I are happy, Hawk, is nappy in his heart” 

[297] So she declared the quality of friendship in six stanzas. And 
all this company of friends lived all their lives long without breaking the 
bond of friendship, and then passed away according to their deeds. 


The Master, having ended this discourse, said, “ This is not the first time, 
Brethren, that he won to bliss by his wife’s means ; it was the same l»fore.'’ 
With these words, he identified the Birth : “ At that time the married pair were 
the of Hawks, R&hula was the young Tortoise, MoggallAna was the old 
Tortoise, S&riputta the Osprey, and 1 was myself the Lion. 


* Beading ntkhagamaya. 
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UDDiULKA-JiTAKA*. 

“ With uwsi«aMed teetk^'* This story the Master told, while dwelling m 
Jetavana, about a dishonest man. This man, even though d^ioate to the faith 
that leads to salvation, notwithstanding to gain life’s necessaries fulfilled the 
threefold practice of knavery. The Brethren brou^t to light all the evil parts in 
the man as thev conversed together in the Hall of Truth : “ Such a one. Brethren, 
after he had dedicated himself to this great faith of Buddha which leads to 
salvation, vet lives in deceit ! ” The Master came in, and would know what 
they talked of there. They told him. Said he, “ This is not now the first time ; 
he was deceitful before,” and so saying be told a story of the past. 


[293] Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was king in Benares, 
the Bodhisatta was chaplain, and a wise, learned man was he. On a 
certain day, he went into bis park to disport him, and seeing a beauteous 
light-skirts fell in love with her, and took up his abode with her. He got 
her with child, and when she perceived it she said to him : “ Sir, I am 
with child ; when be is born, and I am to name him, I will give him his 
grandfather’s name.” But he thought, ** It can never be that the name of 
a noble family should be given to a slave^girrs bastard.” Then he said to 
her, “ My dear, this tree here is called Udd^a*, and you may name the 
child Udd^aka because he was conceived here.” Then he gave her a seal- 
ring, and said, If it be a girl use this to help bring her up ; but if a boy, 
bring him to me when he grows up,” 

In due time she brought forth a son, and named him Udd&laka. When 
he grew up, he asked his mother, “Mother, who is my fetherl" — “The 
chaplain, my boy.” — “If that is .so, I will learn the holy books.” So 
receiving the ring from his mother, and a teacher’s fee, he journeyed to 
Takkasilft and learnt there of a world-renowned teacher. In the course of 
his studies he saw a company of ascetics. “These must surely have the 
perfect knowledge,” thought he, “ I will learn of them.” Accordingly he 
renounced the world, so eager he was for knowledge, and did menial service 
for them, begging them in return to teach him their own wisdom. So they 
taught him all they knew ; but among the whole five hundred of them not 
one there was outdid him in knowledge, he was the wisest of them all. 
Then th^ gathered together and appointed him to be their teacher. He 

> Translaled and diMnussd in Pick, SoMe OlUdenmg sn Buddkcu Zeit, p. 18 foU. 
Compare No. 877 (iu. 153 of this translation). 

* Cossto PieiNla. 
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said to them, “Venerable sirs, you always live in the woodland eating of 
fruits and roots ; why do you not go in the paths of meni” “ Sir,” they 
said, “ men are willing to give us gifts, but they make us show gratitude 
^ by declaring the law, they ask us questions : for fear of this we go not 
ever among them.” He answered, “ Sirs, if you have me, let a universal 
monarch ask questions, leave me to settle them, and fear nothing.” So he 
went on pilgrimage with them, seeking alms, and at last came to Benares, 
[299] and stayed in the king’s park. Next day, in company with them all, 
he sought alms in a village before the city gate. The folk gave them alms 
in plenty. On the day following the ascetics traversed the city, the folk 
gave them alms in plenty. The ascetic Udd&laka gave thanks, and blest 
them, and answered questions. The people were edified, and gave all they 
had need of in great abundance. The whole city buzzed with the news, 
“ A wise teacher is come, a holy ascetic,” and the king got wind of it. 
“Where do they liveT' asked the king. They told him, “ In the park.” 
“Good,” quoth be, “this day I will go and see them.” A man went and 
told it to Uddalaka, saying, “The king is to come and see you to-day.” 
He called the company together, and said, “ Sirs, the king is coming : win 
favour in the eyes of the great for one day, it is enough for a lifetime.” 
“What must we do, teacher?” they asked. Then he said, “Some of you 
must be at the swinging penance’, some squat on the ground', some lie 
upon beds of spikes, some practise the penance of the 6ve fires’, others go 
down into the water, others again recite holy verses in this place or that.” 
They did as he bade. Himself with wise men eight or ten sat upon a 
prepared seat with a head-rest disputing, a fair volume beside him laid 
upon a beautiful standish, and listeners ail around. At that moment 
the king with his chaplain and a great company came into the {>ark, and 
when he saw them all deep in their sham austerities, he was pleased and 
thought, “They are free from all fear of evil states hereafter." Approach- 
ing Uddalaka, he greeted him graciously and sat down on one side ; then 
in the delight of his heart began speaking to the chaplain, and recited 
the first stanza’ : 

“With uncleansed teeth, and goatskin garb and hair 
All matted, muttering holy words in j>eace : 

Surely no human means to good they spare, 

Surely they know the Truth, have won Itelease.” 

’ SeeJeum. P. T. S. 1884, p. 95. Pick translates '‘soUen sioh wie FledermiiaM 
benehmen,” and oompaies the hen-saint” and "cow saint," Oldenberg’s Buddha, 
p. 68. 

* At thiM igh th^ had remained so ioT years, after the manner of some modem 
fakeen. 

* One to eaeh point of the oompese, and the soo above. 

* The firat four etansaa are repeated from iii. 286-7, in this translation iU. 166. 
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[300] Hearing this, the chaplain replied, “ The king is pleased where 
he should not be pleased, and I must not be silent.” Then he repeated the 
second stanza ; 

“ A learned sage may do ill deeds, 0 king : 

A learned sage may fail to follow right. 

A thousand Vwas will not safety bring, 

Failing just works, or save from evil plight.” 

Uddalaka, when he heard these words thought to himself, “The king 
was pleased with the ascetics, be they what you will ; but this man comes 
a clap over the snout of the ox when he goes too fast, drops dirt in the 
dish all ready to eat : I must talk to him.” So he addressed to him the 
third stanza : 

“A thousand Vedas will not safety bring 

Failing just works, or save from evil plight : 

The Vedas then, must be a mseless thing : 

True doctrine is — control yourself, do right.” 

[301] At this the chaplain recited the fourth stanza : 

“Not so : the Veda.s are no useless thing : 

Though works with self-contn)l, true doctrine is. 

To study well the Vedas fame will bring, 

But by right conduct we attain to bliss.” 

Now thought Uddalaka, “ Jt will never do to be on ill terms with this 
man. If I tell him I am his son, he needs must love me ; I will tell him 
I am his son.” Then he recited the fifth stanza : 

“ Parents and kinsmen claim one's care ; 

A second self our parents are . 

Pm Uddalaka, a shoot, 

Noble brahmin, from thy root.” 

“Are you indeed Uddalakal” he asked. “Yes,” said the other. Then 
he said, “ I gave your mother a token, where is it ? ” He said, “ Here it 
is, brahmin,” and handed him the ring. The brahmin knew the ring again, 
and said, “ Without doubt you are a brahmin \ but do you know the duties 
of a brahmin 1 ” He enquired concerning these duties in the words of the 
sixth stanza : 

[302] “What makes the brahmin ? bow can he be perfect ? tell me this : 
What is a righteous man, and bow wins he Nirvana’s bliss?” 

Udd&laka explained it in the seventh stanza ; 

“The world renounced, with fire, he worship pays, 

Pours water, lifts the aacrificial pole : 

As one who does his duty men him praise. 

And such a brahmin wins him peace of soul” 

The chaplain listened to his account of the brahmin’s duties, but found 
fault with it, reciting the eighth stanza as follows : 

“Not sprinkling makes the brahmin pure, perfection is not this, 

Nor peace nor kindness thus he wins nor yet Nirvana’s Idisa.” 
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Hereupon Udd&laka asked, “If this does not make the brahmin, then 
what does ? ” reciting the ninth stanza : 

“What makes the brahmin? how can he be |xjrfoct? tell me this: 
What is a righteous man? and how wins he Nirvana’s bliss?” 

[303] The chaplain answered by reciting, another stanza : 

“He has no field, no goods, no wish, no kin, 

Careless of life, no lusts, no evil ways 
Even such a bmhinin |Hiace of soul shall win, 

So as one true to duty men him jiraisc” 

After this Uddalaka recited a stanza : 

“ Khattiya, Brahmin, Vessa, Sudda, ami Candfda, I’ukkiisa*, 

All these can l)e compassionatt*., can win Nirx ana’s bliss : 

Who among all the saints is there who worse or liotter is ? ” 

Then the brahmin i*ecited a stanza, to show that there is no higher or 
lower from the moment sainthood is won : 

“Khattiya, Brahmin, Vessa, Sudda, and CandAla, Pukkusa, 

All these can be compassionate, can wm Nirvana’s bliss : 

None among all the saints is found who worse or l»etter is.” 

But Uddalaka found fault with this, reciting a couple of stanzas : 

“Khattiya, Brahmin, Vessa, Sudda, and Cand^^'h Pukkusa, 

All those can virtuous lie, and all attain Nirvana’s bliss; 

None among all the saints is found who worse or better is. 

You are a brahmin, then, for nought . vain is your rank, I wis,” 

[304] Here the chaplain recited two stanzas more, with a similitude : 

“With canvas dyed in many a tint pavilions may lie made: 

The roof, a many-coloured dome : one colour is the shade. 

“ Even so, when men are punfiod, so is it here on earth : 

The good perceive that they are saints, and never ask their birth." 

Now Uddalaka could not say nay to this, and so he sat silent. Then 
the brahmin said to the king, “ All these are knaves, O king, all India 
will come to ruin through knavery. Persuade Uddalaka to renounoe his 
asceticism, and to be chaplain under me ; let the rest leave their asceticism, 
give them shield and s{>ear and make them your men.” The king consented, 
and did so, and they all entered the service of the king. 


When the Master had ended this discourse, ho said, “This is not the first 
time, Brethren, that the man was a knave.” Tbon he identified the Birth ; “ At 
that time the dishonest Brother was Udd&laka, Anaoda was the king, and 1 was 
the chaplain." 


* Compare above, p. 137, and note the order of the firet two. Of. ill. 134. 
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" JVoy Aotm and kineJ* etc. This story the Master told whilst dwelling in 
Jetayana, about a baoksliding Brother. The ciroumstances will i^pear under 
the Kusa Births [3051 Here again the Master asked—'* Is it true, Brother, that 
you have baokilidden “ Yes, Sir, it is true.” “ For what cause ? ” “For sin’s 
sake, Sir.” “ Brother, why do you backslide, after embracing such a faith as this 
which leads to salvation ; and all for sin’s sake 1 In days of yore, before the 
Buddha arose, wise men who took to the religious life, even they who were 
outside the pale, made an oath, and renounced a suggest^ idea connected with 
temptations or aesires ! ” So saying, he told a story of the past 


Onoe upon a time, when Brahmadatta was king in Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was bom as the son of a great brahmin magnifioo who owned a 
fortune of eighty crores of money. The name they gave him was my lord 
Mah&*Kaiioana, the Greater Lord of Gold. At the time when he could 
but just go upon his feet, another son was bom to the brahmin, and they 
oall^ him my lord Upa-Kafioana, the Lesser Lord of Gold. Thus in 
sueoession seven sons came, and youngest of all came a daughter, whom 
they named Rafioana^evI, the Lady of Gold. 

Mahi-Kafioana, when he grew up, studied at TakkasilA all the arts and 
sciences, and returned home. Then his parents desired to establish him 
in a household of his own. “ We will fetch you,” said they, “a girl from 
a family to be a fit match for you, and then you shall have your own 
household.” But he said, “Mother and father, 1 want no household. To 
me the three kinds of existence* are tetrible as fires, beset with 
chains like a prison-house, loathsome as a dunghill. Never have 1 
known of the deed of kind, not so much as in a dream. You have other 
SODS, bid them be heads of families and leave me alone.” Though they 
begged him again and again, sent his friends to him and besought him by 
their lips, yet he would none of it Then his friends asked him, “ What 
do you wish, my good friend, that you care nothing for the enjoying of 
love and desire?” He told them how he had renounced all the world. 
When the parents understood this, they made the like proposal to the 
other sons, but none of them would hear of it ; nor yet again did the Lady 
KMVcantu By and bye the parents died. The wise Mahl-Kafioana did the 
obsequies for his parents ; with the treasure of eighty crores he distributed 

* Mo. 681 : vol. v. p. 979 (Pali). 

* Of ssnss, of body, without body or form (in the bdeia-, arUpa-loka). 
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aims manifioentlj to beggan and wayfaring men ; then taking with him 
hia aix brothen, hia siater, a servant man and handmaiden, and one com- 
panion, [306] he made the great retirement and retired into the region of 
Himalaya. There in a delightsome spot near a lotiia-lake they bnilt them 
an hermitage, and lived a holy life eating of the fruits and roots of the 
forest. When they went into the forest, they went one by one, and if 
ever one of them saw a fruit or a leaf he would call the rest ; there telling 
all they had seen aud heard, they picked up what there was — it seemed like 
a village market But the teacher, the ascetic Mah&-Ra&oana, thought to 
himself : We have cast aside a fortune of eighty crores and taken up the 
religious life, and to go about greedily seeking for wild fruits is not seemly. 
From henceforth I will bnng the wild fruits by myself." Returning then 
to the hermitage, in the evening he gathered all together and told them hia 
thought. ^^Tou remain here," said he, *'and practise the life of the reolnse, 
I will fetch fruit for you." Thereat Upa-Kaftcana and all the rest broke 
in, “ We have become religious under your wing, it is you should stay 
behind and practise the life of the recluse. Let our sister remain here also, 
and the maid be with her : we eight will take turns to fetch the fruit, but 
you three shall be free from taking a turn." He agreed. Thenceforward 
these eight took a turn to bring in fruit one at a time : the others each 
received his share of the find, and carried it off to his dwelling-place and 
remained in his own leaf-hut. Thus they could not l>e together without cause 
or reason. He whose turn it was would bring in the provender (there was 
one enclosure), and laying it on a flat stone would make eleven portions 
of it ; then making the gong sound he would take his own portion and 
depart to his place of dwelling ; the others coming up at the gong-sound, 
without hustling, but with all due ceremony and order, would take each 
his allotted portion of the find, then returning to his own place there 
would eat it, and resume hia meditation and religious austerity. After a 
time they gathered lotus fibres and ate them, and there they abode, 
mortifying themselves with scorching heat and other kind of torments, 
their senses all dead, striving to induce the ecstatic trance. 

By the glory of their virtue Sakka’s throne trembled. " Are these 
released from desire only," said he, “or are they sagesl [307] Are 
they sages t I will find out now." So by his supernatural power for 
three day’s he caused the Great Being's share to disappear. On the 
first day, seeing no share for him, he thought, “My share roust have 
been forgotten." On the second day, “There must be some fault in me: 
‘be has not provided my share in the way of due respect.’ On the 
third, “Why can it be they provide no share for met If there be 
fault in me I will make my peace." So at evening he sounded upon 

> Or “it is to ramiiid me wspeotftiUy of this that be providei no share tor me.” 
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the goDg. They all came together, and asked who had soanded the gong. 
‘*I did, my brothers.” “Why, good master 1” “My brothers, who 
brought in the food three days ago ? ” One uprose, and said, “ I did,” 
standing in all respect “ When you made the division did you set apart 
a share for mel” “Why yes, master, the share of the eldest.” “And 
who brought food yesterday I ” Another rose, and said, “ I did,” then stood 
respectfully waiting. “Did you remember mel” “T put by for you the 
share of the eldest” “ To-day who brought the food 1 ” Another arose, 
and stood respectfully waiting. “ Did you remember me in making the 
division?” “I set aside the share of the eldest for you.” Then he said, 
“ Brothers, this is the third day I have had no share. The first day when 
I saw none, I thought. Doubtless he that made the division has forgotten 
my share. The second day, I thought there must be some fault in me. 
But to-day I made up my mind, that if fault there were, I would make my 
peace, and therefore I summoned you by the sound of this gong. You tell 
me you have put aside for me these portions of the lotus fibres : I have 
had none of them. I must find out who has stolen and eaten these. 
When one has forsaken the world and all the lusts thereof, theft is 
unseemly, be it no more than a lotus-stalk.” When they heard these 
words, they cried out, [308] “ Oh what a cruel deed ! ” and they were all 
much agitated. 

Now the deity which dwelt in a tree by that hermitage, the chiefest 
tree of the forest, came out and sat down in their midst. There was 
likewise an elephant, which had been unable under his training to be 
impassible, and brake the stake he was bound to, and escaped into the 
woods : from time to time he used to come and salute the band of sages, 
and DOW he came also and stood on one side. A monkey also there was, 
that had been used to make sport with serpents, and had escaped out of 
the snake-charmer’s hands into the forest: he dwelt in that hermitage, 
and that day he also greeted the band of ascetics, and stood on one side. 
Sakka, resolved to test the ascetics, was there also in a shape invisible 
beside them. At that moment the Bodhisatta’s younger brother, the 
recluse Upa-Kaficana, arose from his seat, and saluting the Buddha, with 
a bow to the rest of the company, said as follows : “ Master, setting aside 
the rest, may I clear myself fiom this charge?” “You may, brother.” 
He, standing in the midst of the sages, said, “ If I ate those fibres of yours, 
such and such am I,” making a solemn oath in the words of the first stanza : 

“May horse and kine be his, may silver, mid, 

A loving wife, these may he precious hold, 
he have sons and daughters manifold, 

ISrahmin, who stole thy snare of food away^” 

* The meaning is, that a man whose heart Is set on these things feels pain to part 
with them, and is hence unfit to die from a Buddhist point of view. The Terse is 
therefore a curse. 
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On this the ascetics put their hands over their ears, crying, •* No, no, sir, 
that oath is very heavy ! ” And the Bodhisatta also said, “ Brother, your 
oath is very heavy : you did not eat the food, sit down on your pallet." 
He having thus made his oath and sat down, up rose the second brother, 
and saluting the Great Being, recited the second stanta to clear himself ; 

[309] “ May he have sons and raiment at bis will, 

Garlands and sandal sweet his hands may fill, 

Hie heart be fierce with lust and hmging still. 

Brahmin, who stole thy share of fo^ away." 

When he sat down, the others each in his turn uttered his own stanza 
to express his feeling : 

“May he have plenty, win l)oth fame and land. 

Sons, houses, treasures, all at his command. 

The passing years may he not understand. 

Brahmin, who stole thy share of fotxl away.” 

“As mighty warrior chief may he be known. 

As king of king^ set on a glorious throne. 

The earth and its four corners all his own. 

Brahmin, who stole thy share of food away." 

“Be he a brahmin, passion unsubdued, 

With faith in stars and lucky days imbued, 

Honoi^ with mighty raonarchs' gratitude, 

Brahmin, who stole thy share of food away.” 

“A student in the Vedic lore deep-read, 

Let all men reverence his holihead, 

And of the people be he worshippi^, ^ 

Brahmin, who stole thy share of food sway. 

“ By Indra's* gift a village may he hold. 

Rich, choice, possest of all the goods fourfold*, 

And may he die with passions uncontrolled. 

Brahmin, who stole thy share of food away. 

[310] “A village chief, his comrades all around. 

His joy in dances and sweet music^s sound ; 

May the king's favour unto him abound : 

Brahmin, who stole thy share of food away*. 

“ May she be fairest of all womankind, 

May the high monarch of the whole world find 
Her chief among ten thousand to his mind, ^ 

Brahmin, who stole thy share of food away*. ’ 

“When all the serving handmaidens do meet, 

May she all unabashed sit in her seat. 

Proud of her gains, and ma? her food be sweet. 

Brahmin, who stole thy share of food away* 

» ThTsSioliast explains this as ; populoas, rich in grain, in wood, in water. This 
vena is said by the friendly ascetic, 

* Spoken by the slave man. 

* Spcrimn by Kaficanft. 

* BpoHun by the slave girl. 
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*'The great Ki^&gal cloister be his care. 

And maj he set the ruins in repair, 

And every day make a new window there, 

Brahmin, woo stole thy share of food away^.” 

*<Fa8t in six hundred bonds may be be caught, 

From the dear fbrest to a city brought, 

Smitten with goads and guiding-pikes, distraught. 

Brahmin, who stole thy share of fo^ away*.” 

** Garland on nock, tin earring in each ear, 

Bound, let him walk the highway, much in fear. 

And schooled with sticks to serpent kind* draw near. 

Brahmin, who stole thy share of food away.” 

[312] When oath had been taken in these thirteen stanzas, the Grea 
Being thought, Perhaps they imagine I am lying myself, and saying tha 
the food was not there when it was.*' So he made oath on his part in thi 
fourteenth stanza : 

'^Who swears the food was gone, if it was not, 

Let him enjoy desire and its effect, 
worldly death be at the last his lot. 

The same for you, sirs, if you now suspect.” 

When the sages had made their oath thus, Sakka thought to himself 
^ Fear nothing ; I made these lotus fibres disappear in order to test these 
men, and they all make oath, loathing the deed as if it were a snot oi 
spittle. Now I will ask them why they loathe lust and desire.” This 
question be put by questioning the Bodhisatta in the next stanza, after 
having assumed a visible form : 

**What in the world men to a-seeking here 
That thing to many lovely is and dwr. 

Longed-for, delightful in this life : why, then. 

Have saints no praise for things desired of men?” 

By way of answer to this question, the Great Being recited two 
stanzas : 


** Desiree are deadly blows and chains to bind. 

In these both misorv and fear we find : 

When tempted by aesires imperial kings* 

Infatuate ao vile and sinful things. 

“These sinners Ining forth sin, to hell they go 
At dissolution of this mortal frame. 

[313] Because the misery of lust they know* 

Therefore saints praise not lust, but only blame.” 

* Spoken by the tree-ipirii. Sajafigala, the loboliast informs ns, was a town 
where materials were hurd to be got. There in Boddha Kassapa’s time a god had a 
hard job of it repairing the mins of an old monastery. 

* Spoken by the dephant. 

* The monkey says this : his task was to play with a snake. See above. 

* Lords of Beings, * an allnsion to Sakka* {tckol). 

* Baits Nipita, SO. 
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When Sekka had heard the Great Being’s explanation, much moved in 
heart he repeated the following stanza : 

**Mjself to test these sages stole away 
That food, which by the lake-side I did lay. 

Sages thev are indeed and pure and good. 

0 man of holy life, behold thy food 1 ” 

Hearing which the Bodhisatta recited a stanza : 

“We are no tumblers, to make sport for thee, 

No kinsmen nor no friends of thine are we. 

Then why, 0 king divine, 0 thousand -eyed, 

Thinkst thou the sagos must thy sport provide?" 

And Sakka recited the twentieth stanza, making his peace with him : 

“Thou art my teacher, and my father thou, 

From my offence let this protect me now. 

Forgive me my one error, 0 wise sage 1 
They who are wise are never fierce in rage." 

[314] Then the Great Being forgave Sakka, king of the gods, and on 
his own part to reconcile him with the company of sages recited another 

stanza : 


“Happy for holy men one night has been, 

When the Loro V&sava by us was seen. 

And, sirs, be happy all in heart to see 
The food once stolen now restored to me." 

Sakka saluted the company of sages, and returned to the world of gods 
And they caused the mystic trance and the transcendent faculties to spring 
up within them, and became destined for Brahma’s world. 


When the Master had ended this discourse, he said, " Thus, Brethren, wise 
men of old made an oath and renounced sin.” T^is said, he declared the Truths. 
At the conclusion of the Truths, the backsliding brother was eatablished in the 
fruit of the First Path. Identifying tbe Birth, ho recited three stanzas : 

“Sftriputta, MoggallAna, Puppa, Kassapa, and I, 

Anuruddha and Ananda then the seven brothers were. 

“ Uppalavapnft was the sister, and Khuiiuttar& the maid, 

SiUgira was the spirit, Citta householder the slave, 

“ The elephant was P&rileyya, Madhuvftsettha was the ^ 

Ei4ud&yi then was Sakka. Now you understand the Birth. 
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SURUCI-JlTAKA. 

“/am,” etc. This story the Master told while dwelling hard by Savatthi in 
the mansion of Mig&ra’s mother^, how she, Visakha the great lay Sister, 
received Eight Boons. One day she had heard the Law preached in Jetavaini, 
and retumM home after inviting the Buddha with his followers for tlie next day 
But late in that night a mighty tempest deluged the four continents of the world 
[316] The Blessed One addrea^ the Brethren as follows. “As the rain falls in 
Jetavana, so, Brethren, falls the rain in the four continents of the world. Let 
yourselves be drenched to the skin : this is my last great world-storm ! ” So with 
the Brethren, whose bodies were already drenched, by his supernatural jKiwer he 
disanpeared from Jetavana, and appear^ in a room of Visakha’s mansion. She 
criea, “ A marvel indeed ! a thing mysterious ! 0 the miracle done by the power 
of the Tathftgata ! With floods running knee-deep, aye, with floods running 
waist-deep, not so much as the foot or the robe of a single Brother will be wet ’ ” 
In joy and delight she waited upon the Buddha and all his comjiany. After the 
meal was done, she said to the Buddha, “ V’^erily I crave boons at the hands of 
the Blessed One." “VisakhS, the Tathagatas have boons beyond measure''' 
“But such as are permitted, such as are blameless?" “Speak on, Vis&kha.' 
“1 crave that all my life long I may have the right to give to the Brethren 
clokes for the rainy season, food to all that come as guests, food to travelling 
priests, food to the sick, food to those who wait on the sick, medicine to the sick, 
a continual distribution of rice gruel ; and to the Sisters all my life long rolxn 
for bathing in." The Master replied, “ What blessing have you in view, Visakhu, 
when you ask these eight boons of the Tathftgata 'r’ She told him the l)enofit 
she hoped for, and he said, “It is well, it is well, Vis&khft, it is well indeed, 
Vis&khft, that this is the benefit you hope for in asking the eight boons of 
the Tathftgata." Then he said, “ 1 grant you the eight boons, Vjsftknft.” Having 
granted her the eight boons and thankeil her he departed. 

One day when the Master was dwelling in the Eastern park, they began to 
talk of it in the Hall of Truth : “Brother, Visftkhft the great lay Sister, notwith- 
standing her womanhood, received eight boons at the Dasalwila’s hands. Ah, 
great are her virtues ! " The Master c.ame in and asked what they spoke of 
They told him. Said he, “It is not now the first time this woman has received 
boons from me, for she received such liefore " ; and he told them a story of the 
past 


Once upon a time, there reigned a king Suruci in Mithila. This king, 
having a son born to him, gave him the name of Suruci-Kumara, or Prince 
Splendid. When he grew' up, he determined to study at TakkasilA; so 
thither he went^ and sat down in a hall at the city gate. [316] Now the 

^ Her real name was Vis&khft ; she was the most distinguished among the female 
disciples of Buddha. See her history in Hardy's Manual, 220; Warren, | 101. The 
reason for her title is given in Warren, Buddhitm tn Tranilations, p. 470, from the 
Vhammapada, p. 246. See the story in Mahdragga, viii. 15. 

* Or “are above granting boons (before they know what they are) so Rhys Davids 
and Oldenberg in Jfdftaoagpa, i. 64. 4, viii. 16. 6. 
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son of the king of Benares also, whose name was Prince Brahniadatta, 
went to the same place, and took his seat on the same bench where Prince 
Suruci sat. They entered into converse together, and became friends, and 
^ went both together to the teacher. They paid the fee, and studied, and ei-e 
long their education was complete. Then they took leave of their teacher, 
and went on their road together. After travelling thus a short distance, 
they came to a stop at a place where the road parU‘d. 'riien they embraced, 
and in order to keep their friendship alive they madt* a comjMict together : 
“ If I have a son and you a daughter, or if you have a son and I a 
daughter, we will make a match of it between them,” 

When they were on the throne, a son was born to king Suruci, and to 
him also the name of Prince Suruci was given. Brahniadatta had a 
daughter, and her name was SumedhS, the Wise I,4idy IVince Suruci in 
due time grew up, went to Takkasila for his education, and thu^ finished 
returned. Then his father, wishing to mark out his son for king by the 
ceremonial sprinkling, thought to himself, “My friend the king of Benares 
• has a daughter, so they say : I will make her my son’s consort.” For tins 
pur|) 08 e he sent an ambassade with rich gifts. 

But before they had yet come, the king of Benares asked his (jneen 
this question: “Lady, what is the worst miseiy for a woman?” “To 
quarrel with her fellow-wives.” “Then, iny lady, to save our only 
daughter the Princess Sumedha from this misery, we will give her to 
none but him that will have her and no other.” So when the amhiihsadorM 
came, and named the name of his daughbrr, he told them, “Good friends, 
indeed it is true 1 promised my duugliU^r to iny old friend long ago. 
But we have no wish to cast her into the midst of a crowd of women, 
and we will give her only to one who will wed her and ii() other.” 
This message they brought back to the king. Jbit the king was dis- 
pleased. “Ours is a great kingdom,” said he, “the city of Mithila 
covers seven leagues, the measure of the whole kingdom is three hundred 
leagues. Such a king should have sixteen thousand women at the least.** 
But Prince Suruci, hearing the great beauty of SumedhA, [317] fell in love 
from hearing of it only. So he sent word to his parents, saying, “ I will 
take her and no other: what do I want with a multitude of women? Let 
her be brought*’ They did not thwart his desire, but sent a rich present 
and a great ambassade to bring her home. Then she was made his queen 
consort, and they were both together consecrated by sprinkling. 

He became king Suruci, and ruling in justice lived a life of high 
happiness with his queen. But although she dwelt in his palace for ten 
thousand years, never son nor daughter she had of him. 

Then all the townsfolk gathered together in the palace courtyard, with 
upbraidings. “What is itf” the king asked. “Fault we have no other 
to find,” said they, “ but this, that you have no son to keep up your line. 
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You hare but one queen, yet a royal prince should have sixteen thousand 
at the least. Choose a company of women, my lord : some worthy wife 
will bring you a son.” ** Dear friends, what is this you say t I passed 
my word I would take no other but one, and on those terms I got her. I 
cannot lie, no host of women for me.” So he refused their request, and 
they departed. But Sumedhi heard what was said. ‘^The king refuses to 
choose him concubines for his truth^s sake,” thought she; “well, I will 
find him some one.” Playing the part of mother and wife to the king, she 
chose at her own will a thousand maidens of the warrior caste, a thousand 
of the courtiers, a thimsand daughters of householders, a thousand of all 
kinds of dancing girls, four thousand in all, and delivered them to him. 
And all these dwelt in the palace for ten thousand years, and never a son 
or daughter they brought between them. In this way she three times 
brought four thousand maidens but they had neither son nor* daughter 
Thus she brought him sixteen thousand wives in all. Forty thousand 
years went by, that is to say, fifty thousand in all, counting the ten 
thousand he had lived with her alone. Then the townsfolk again gathered 
together with reproaches. “ What is it now ? ” the king asked. [318] “My 
lord, command your women to pray for a son.” The king was not un- 
willing, and commanded so to pray. Thenceforward praying for a son, 
they worship all manner of deities and offer all kinds of vows ; yet no 
son appeared. Then the king commanded Sumedha to pray for a son 
She consented. On the fast of the fifteenth day of the month, she took 
upon her the eightfold sabbath vows’, and sat meditating upon the virtues 
in a magnificent room upon a pleasant couch. The others were in the 
park, vowing to do sacrifice with goats or kine. By the glory of Sumedha’s 
virtue Sakka’s dwelling place began to tremble. Sakka pondered, and 
understood that Sumedhi prayed for a eon ; well, she should have one. 
“ But 1 cannot give her this or that son indifferently ; I will search for 
one w^hich shall be suitable.” Then he saw a young god called Nalak&i*a, 
the Basket weaver. He was a being endowed with merit, who io a 
former life lived in Benares, when this befel him. At seed-time as he was 
on his way to the fields be |>erceived a Paoceka Buddha. He sent on his 
hinds, bidding them sow the seed, but himself turned back, and led the 
Paccflka Buddha home, and gave him to eat, and then conducted him 
again to the Ganges bank. He and his son together made a hut, trunks 
of fig’trees for the foundation and reeds interwoven for the wails ; a door 
he put to it, and made a path for walking. There for three months he 
made the Pacceka Buddha dwell; and after the rains were over, the two of 
them, father and son, put on him the three robes and let him go. In the 
same manner they entertained seven Pacceka Buddhas in that hut, and 

^ The eight stidai : against taking life, theft, imparity, lying, intoxicating liquors, 
eating at forbidden hoars, worldly amoeements, onguenta and (nraaments. 
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ga^e them the three robes, and let them go their ways. So men still tell 
how theee two, father and son, turned basketrweavers, and hunted for 
osiers on the banks of the Ganges, and whenever they spied a Pacoeka 
Buddha did as we have said. When they died, they were born in the 
beaven of the Thirty-Three, and dwelt in the six heavens of sense one 
liter the other in direct and in reverse successioD, enjoying great majesty 
imong the gods. These two after dying in that region were desirous 
>f winning to the upper god-world. Sakka perceiving that one of them 
vould be the Tathagata, [319] went to the door of their mansion, 
and saluting him as he arose and came to meet him, said, “Sir, you 
must go into the world of men.*' But he said, “0 king, the world of 
men is hateful and loathsome : they who dwell there do good and give 
alms longing for the world of the gods. What shall 1 do when 1 get 
there?” “Sir, you shall enjoy in perfection all that can be enjoyed in 
that world ; you shall dwell in a palace made with stones of price, five and 
twenty leagues in height. Do consent.” He consented. When Sakka 
had received his promise, in the guise of a sage he descended into the 
king’s park, and showed himself sc^aring above those women to and fro in 
the air, while he chanted, “To whom shall I give the blessing of a son, 
who craves the blessing of a son ?” “To me, Sir, to me !” thousands of 
hands were uplifted. Then he said, “ I give sons to the virtuous : what is 
your virtue, what your life and conversation ? ” They drew down their 
uplifted hands, saying, “ If you would reward virtue, go seek Sumedhi.” 
He went his ways througli the air, and stayed at the window of her 
bedchamber. Then they went and told her, saying, “ See, my lady, a king 
of the gods has come down through the air, and stands at your bedchamber 
winddw, offering you the boon of a son !” With great pomp she pioceeded 
thither, and o|>ening the window, said, “ Is this true, Sir, that I hear, how 
you offer the blessing of a son to a virtuous woman?” “It is, and so 1 
do.” “Then grant it to me.” “ What is your virtue, tell me ; and if you 
please me, I grant you the boon.” Then declaring her virtue she recited 
these bfleen stanzas. 

“ I am king Ruci's consort-queen, the first he ever wed ; 

With Sunici ten thousand years my wedded life I led. 

“Suruci king of Mithilft, Videha's chicfest place, 

I never lightly held his wish, nor deemed him mean or base, 

In deed or thought or word, behind bis back, nor to his face. 

[320] “If this be true, 0 holy one, so may that son be given : 

But if my lips are speaking lies, tnen burst my head in seven. 

“ The parents of my husband dear, so long as they held sway. 

And while they lived, would ever give mo training in the Way. 

“My passion was to hurt no life, and willingly do right; 

I served them with extremeet care unwearied day and mght 

“If this be true, etc. 
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“No leM than sixteen thousand dames mj fellow-wives have been : 

Yet, brahmin, never jealousy nor anger came between. 

“ At their good fortune I rejoice j each one of them is dear ; 

My heart is soft to all these wives as though myself it were. 

“If this be true, etc. 

“Slaves, messengers, and servants all, and all about the place, 

I give them fc^, I treat them well, with cheerful pleasant face. 

“If this be true, etc. 

“Ascetics, brahmins, anv man who begging here is seen, 

I comfort all with food and drink, my hands all washen clean. 

“If this be true, etc. 

“The eighth of either fortnight, the fourteenth, fifteenth days, 

And the especial fast 1 keep, I walk in holy ways^. 

“If this be true, 0 holy one, so may that son be given : 

But if my lips are speaking lies, then burst my head in seven.” 

[321] Indeed not a hundred verses, nor a thousand, could suflBce to sing 
the [(raise of her virtues ; yet Sakka allowed her to sing her own praises 
in these fifteen stanzas, nor did he cut the tale short though he had much 
to do elsewhere; then he said “Abundant and marvellous are your 
virtues “ ; then in her praise he recited a couple of stanzas : 

“All these great virtues, glorious dame, 0 daughter of a king. 

Are found in thee, which of thyself, 0 lady, thou dost sing. 

“A warrior, born of noble blood, all glorious and wise, 

Videha's righteous emperor, thy son, shall soon arise.” 

When these words she heard, in great joy she recited two stanzas, 
putting a question to him : 

[322] “Unkempt, with dust and dirt begrimed, high-pois^ in the sky, 

Thou speakeet in a lovely voice that pricks me to the heart. 

“Art thou a mighty god, 0 sage and dwellst in heaven on high? 

0 tell me whence thou comest here, 0 tell me who thou art I ” 

He told her in six stanzas : 

“Sakka the Hundred-eyed thou seest, for so the gods me call 
When they are wont to assemble m the heavenly judgement hall. 

“When women virtuous, wise, and good here in the world are found. 
True wives, to husband’s mother kind even as in duty bound*, 

“When such a woman wise of heart and good in deed they know, 

To her, though woman, they divine, the gods themselves will go. 

“So lady, thou, through worthy life, through store of good deeds done, 
A princess bom, all oappinees the heart can wish, h^ won. 

^ For the exact meaning of p&tihiriyapakkho see Childers, p. 618. 

* MMttdevd-jMrfiMsid. SMntdetfa should be a separate worA 
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“So thou dost reap thv deeds, princess, by glory on the earth, 

And after in the world of gods a new and heavenly birth. 

“ 0 wise, 0 blessed 1 so live on, preserve thy conduct right : 

Now I to heaven must return, delighted with thy sight.” 

[323] I have business to do in the world of gods," quoth he, “there- 
fore I go ; but do thou be vigilant.” With this advice he de|>arted. 

In the morning time, the god Najakara was conceivH within her womb. 
When she discovered it, she told the king, and he did what was necessary 
for a woman with child’. At the end of ten months she brought forth a 
son, and they gave him Maha-{)an^a ti> his name. All the |>eople of the 
two countries came crying out, “ My lord, we bring this for the lioy’s milk- 
money,” and each dropt a coin in the king's courtyard : a great heap 
there was of them. The king di<l not wish to accept this, but they would 
not take the money back, but said as they departed, “ When the boy grows 
up, my lord, it will pay for his keep.” 

The lad was brought up amid groat magniticence ; and when he came 
of years, aye, no more than sixteen, he was perfect in all accomplishments. 
The king thinking of his son’s age, said to the queen, “ My lady, when the 
time comes for the ceremonial sprinkling of our son, let us make him a fine 
palace for that occasion.” She was quite willing. The king sent for those 
who had skill in divining the lucky place for a building*, and said to 
them : “ My friends, get a master-mason*, and build me a palace not far 
from luy own. This is for my son, w'hom we are about to consecrate as 
my successor.” They said it was well, and proceeded to examine the 
surface of the ground. At that moment Sakka’s throiu^ became hot 
Perceiving this, he at once summoned Vissakamma*, and said, “Go, my 
good Vissakamma, make for Prince Maha-pan&da a ])aiace half a league 
in length and breadth and five and twenty leagues in height, all with stones 
of price.” Vissakamma took on the shape of a mason, and approaching the 
workmen said, “Go and eat your breakfast, then return.” Having thus 
got rid of the men, be struck on the earth with his stafl* ; in that instant 
up rose a palace, seven storeys high, of the aforesaid size. Now for Mah&- 
pan&da these three ceremonies were done together : the ceremony for con- 
secrating the palace, the ceremony for spreading above him the royal 
umbrella, the ceremony of his marriage. At the time of the ceremony all 
the people of both countries gathered together, and spent seven years a- 
feasting, nor did the king dismiss them : their clothes, their ornaments, 
their food and their drink [324] and all the rest of it, these things were 

* 8m p. 79, p. 28 note 1, vol. li. p. 1 note 4. There wm a ceremony ealled 
garbharakfam which protected against abortion (BUhler, Ritual-Luteratur, in 
Orundriu der indo-iran. Pkilologie, p. 48). 

* Compare ii. 297 (p. 206 of ibis tranelation) 

’ Like riKTi^p^ a carpenter or maeon. 

* The celestial architect. 
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all provided by the royal family. At the seven years’ end they began to 
grumble, and king Suruoi asked why. '*0 king,” they said, “while we 
have been revelling at this feast seven years have gone by. When will 
the feast come to an end t ” He answered, ” My good friends, all this 
while my son has never onoe laughed. So soon as he shall laugh, we will 
disperse again.” Then the crowd went beating the drum and gathered the 
tumblers and jugglers together. Thousands of tumblers were gathered, 
and they divided themselves into seven bands and danced ; but they could 
not make the prince laugh. Of course he that had seen the dancing of 
dancers divine could not care for such dancers as these. Then came two 
clever jugglers, Bhandu-kanj^ and Pandu-kaima, Crop-ear and Yellow-ear, 
and say they, “We will make the prince laugh.” Bhandu-ka^a made a 
great mango tree, which he called Sanspareil, grow before the palace door : 
then he thi‘ew up a ball of string, and made it catch on a branch of the 
tree, and then up he climbed into the Mango Sanspareil. Now the Mango 
Sanspareil they say is Vessavana’s mango’. And the slaves of Vessavana 
took him, as usual, ohopt him up limb-meal and threw down the bits. The 
other jugglers joined the pieces together, and poured water upon them. 
The man donned upper and under garments of flowers, and rose up aiid 
began dancing again. Even the sight of this did not make the prince 
laugh. Then Pandu-kanna had some fire-wood piled in the court-yard and 
went into the fire with his troop. When the fire' was burnt out, the 
people sprinkled the pile with water. Pandu-kanna with his troop rose 
up dancing with upper and under* garments of flowers. When the people 
found they could not make him laugh, they grew angry. Sakka, perceiving 
this, sent down a divine dancer, bidding him make prince Maha-panada 
laugh. Then he came and remained poised in the air above the royal 
courtyard, [325] and performed what is called the Half-body dance : one 
hand, one foot, one eye, one tooth, go a-dancing, throbbing, flickering to 
and fro, all the rest stone still. Mahk-pan&da, when he saw this, gave 
a little smile. But the crowd roared and roared with laughter, could not 
cease laughing, laughed themselves out of their wits, lost control of their 
limbs, rolled over and over in the royal courtyard. That was the end 
of the festival. The rest of it — 

Great PauAda, mighty king, 

With bis palace all m gold^, 

most be explained in the MahA-panida Birth*. 

> See No. 281 (transl. vol. ii. p. 271). The juggling trick here deeoribed is spokaD 
of bj mediaeval travellers. Bee Yule's Morto Polo, voL i. p. 806 (ed. 2). 

* fia is a misprint (or ca. 

* These words are the beginning of the stansas in No. 264 (transL u. p. 281). Op. 
rkerw-pdrAa, p. 22. 

« No. 264 (transl vol il p. 929). 
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King Mabi pan&da did good and gare alniB, and at hii life’a and went 
to the world of gode^ 


When the Master had ended this discourse, be said, Thus, brethren, Visikhi 
has reoeiyed a boon of me before,” and then he identi&ed the Birth . “ At that 
time, Bhaddaji was Mah&-pan&da, Vi8&kh& the Lady Sumedht, Ananda was 
Vias^mma, and 1 myself was Sakka.” 


No. 490. 


paSc-Cposatha-jAtaka. 

TKou art coafeaf,” etc. This story the Master told while dwelling at 
Jetavaua, about five hundred lav Brethren who were under the Sabbath vowa 
At that time they say that the Master, seated upon the Buddha’s glorious seat, 
in the Hall of Truth, in the midst of folk of all the four kinds’ looking around 
upon the gathering with a gentle heart, perceived that this day the teaching 
would turn on the tale of the lay Brethren’. Then be addressed these, and said, 
“ Have the lay Brethren taken upon them the Sabbath vows V* “Yes, Sir, they 
have,” was the answer. It was well done, this sabbath celebration was the 
practice of wise men of old : the wise men of old, I sav, k^t the sabbath celebra- 
tion in order to suMue the sins of passion and lust.” Tnen at their request be 
told a story of the past. 


Once upon a time there was a great forest which separated the king- 
dom of Magadha from the two kingdoms that marched with it. The Bodhi- 
satta was bom in Magadha, as one of a great brahmin family. When he 
grew up, he renounced his desires, and departe<l. and went into that forest, 
where he made him an hermitage and dwelt there. Now not very far 
from this hermitage, in a clump made of bamboos, [326] lived a Wood- 
pigeon with his mate ; in a certain ant-hill lived a Snake ; in one thicket a 
Jackal had his lair, in another a Bear. These four creatures used to visit 
the aage from time to time, and listened to his discourse. 

One day the Pigeon and his mate left their nest and went a-foraging for 
food. The hen went behind, and aa ahe went, a Hawk pounced on her 

’ This story showa a new phase of the episode of the Man or Woman who cannot be 
tn^ to laugh. Closely allied to it are those tales where someone cannot shiver or 
cannot fear (a.g. Orimm, no. 4). 

» Brethrm, Biatara, Lay Brethren, Lay Siatara. 

• 8aaIiitit>d.8torytoao. 148. 
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and carried her off. Hearing her outcry the cock turned and looked and 
beheld him bearing her away ! The Hawk killed her in the midst of her 
cries, and devoured her. Now burned the cock-bird with the fire of love 
for his mate thus torn from him. Then thought he, “This passion 
torments me exceedingly ; I will not go seek my food until I have found 
how to subdue it.” So cutting short his quest, away he went to the 
ascetic, and taking upon him the vow for the subduing of desire, he lay 
down on one side. 

The Snake also thought he would seek for food; so out of his hole 
came he, and sought something to eat on a cow-track near one of the 
frontier villages. Just then there was a bull belonging to the village 
headman, a glorious creature white all over, which after feeding went down 
on his knees at the foot of a certain ant-hill, and tossed the earth with his 
horns in sport. The Snake was terrified at the noise of the bull’s hooves, 
and darted forward to hide in the ant-hill. The bull happened to tread 
on him, whereupon the Snake was angry and bit the bull ; and the bull 
died then and there. When the villagers found out that the bull was 
dead, they all ran together weeping, and honoured the dead with garlands, 
and buried him in a grave, and returned to their homes. The Snake came 
forth when they had departed, and thought, “ Through anger 1 have 
de[)rived this creature of life, and I have caused sorrow to the hearts of 
many. Never again w'ill I go out to get food until I have learnt to subdue 
it.” Then he turned and went to the hermitage, and taking upon him 
the vow for the subduing of anger, lay down on one side. 

The Jackal hkewuse went to seek food, and found a dead elephant'. 
He was delighted : “ Plenty of food here ! ” cried he, and went and took a 
bite of the trunk — it was as though he bit on a tree-trunk. He got no 
pleasure of that, and bit by the tusk — he might have been biting a stone. 
He tried the belly — it might have been a basket. So he fell on to the 
tail, [ 327 ] it was like an iron bowl. Then he attacked the rump, and lo ! 
it was soft as a cake of ghee. He liked it so well that he ate his way 
inside. There he remained, eating when he was hungry, and when he was 
athirst drinking the blood , and when he lay down, spreading the beast’s 
inwards and lungs as a bed to He on. “ Here,” thought he, “I have found 
me both food and drink, and my bed ; what is the use of going elsewhere 1” 
So there he stayed, well content, in the elephant’s belly, and never came 
out at all. But by and bye the corpse grew dry in the wind and the heat, 
and the way out by the rear was closed. The Jackal tormented within 
lost flesh and blood, his body turned yellow, but how to get out he could 
not see. Then one day came an unexpected storm ; the duct was drenched 
and grew soft, and began to gape open. When he saw the chink, the 
Jackal cried, “ Too long have I been here in torment, and now I will out 
^ Oompare no. 148, 1. 602 (transl. i. 815). 
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by this hole.” Then he went at the place head first. Now the {passage 
was narrow, and he went fast, so his body was bruised and he left all his 
hair behind him. When he got out he was bare as a j»alm-trunk, not a 
hair to be seen on him. “Ah, thought he, “it is niv greed hss brought 
all this trouble upon me. Never again will I go out to feed, until I have 
learnt how to subdue my greed.” Tlien he went to the hermitage, and took 
on him the vow for subduing of greed, and lay down on one side. 

The Hear too came out of the forest, and Is'ing a slave to gn^ediness, 
went to a frontier village of the kingdom of Mala “ Here is a Ix^ar ! ” 
cried the villagers all ; and out they eume armed with hows, sticks, staves, 
and what not, and surrounded the thicket wherein he lay. He finding 
himself encompassed with a crowd, rushed out and made away, and as he 
went they belaboured him with their bows and cudgels. He came home 
with a broken head and running with blood. “Ah,” thought he, “it is 
my exceeding greed which has brought all this trouble upon me. Never 
again will I go out for food until I have learnt how to subdue it.” 8u ho 
went to the hermitage, and took on him the vow for subduing of grinxiineHs, 
and lay down on one side. [328] 

But the ascetic was unable to induce the mystic ecstasy, Wause he 
was full of pride for his noble birth. A Pacceka Buddha, perceiving that 
he was possessed with pride, yet recognised that he was no common 
creature. “The man (thought he) is destined to be u Buddha, and in this 
very cycle he will attain to perfect wisdom. I will lielp him to BulKlue 
his pride, and I will cause him to develop the Attainments ” So as he sat 
in his hut of leaves, the Pacceka Buddha came down from the Higher 
Himalaya, and seated himself on the aseetie’s slab of sUme. The ascetic 
came out and saw him upon his own seat, and in his pride was no longer 
master of himself. He went uj) and snapt fingers at him, crying out, 
“Curse you, vile good -for-n aught, bald-pate hypo<^rit<*, why are you sitting 
on my seatl” “Holy man,” said the other, “ why are you jxjssessed with 
pride? I have penetrated the wisdom of a Pacceka Buddha, and 1 tell 
you that during this very cycle you shall Ixicome omniscient ; you are 
destined to become a Buddha ' When you have fulfilled the Perfect 
Virtues’, after the lapse of another such |>eriod of time, a Buddha you 
shall be ; and when you have become a Buddha, Siddhattha wu'Il l>e your 
name.” Then he told him of name and clan and family, chief disciples, 
and so forth, adding, “Now why are you so proud and passionate? The 
thing is unworthy of you.” Such was the advice of the Pacceka Buddha. 
To these words the other said nothing : no salutation even, no question as 
to when or where or how he should l>ecome a Buddha. Then the visitor 

* These are ten, which are preliminary to attaining the state of a Buddha. See 
Childers, p. 886 a for list 
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•aid, ^^Laam the measore of joar birth and mjr powers’ bj this : if jo 
can, rise up in the air as I do.” So saving, he arose in the air, and shoo 
off the dust of his feet upon the ooU of hair which the other wore on hi 
head, and then returned back to the Higher Himalaja. At his departur 
the ascetic was overcome with grief. There is a holy man/’ said he, " witl 
a heavy body like that, passes through the air like a cotton-fleck blown bj 
the wind 1 Such a one, a Pacoeka Buddha, and I never kissed his feet 
because of my pride of birth, never asked him when I should becomi 
Buddha. What can this birth do for met In this world the thing oi 
power is a good life ; [329] but this pride of mine will bring me to hell 
Never again will I go out to seek for wild fruits until I have learned huMv 
to subdue my pride.” Then be entered his leaf-hut, and took upon him 
the vow for subduing pride. Seated upon his pallet of twigs, the wise 
young noble subdued his pride, induced the mystical trance, developed the 
Faculties and the Attainments, then came forth and sat down on the stone 
seat which was at the end of the covered walk. 

Then the Pigeon and the others came up, saluted him and sat on one 
side. The Great Being said to the Pigeon, *‘On other days you never come 
here at this time, but you go seeking food : are you keeping a sabbath fast 
to-day 1” “Yes, Sir, I am,” Then he said, “ Why so?” reciting the first 
stanza : 

*‘Thou art content with little, I am sura 
Dost want no food, 0 flying pigeon, now? 

Hunger and thirst why wOlingly endure? 

Why take upon thee, Sir, the sabbath vow?” 

To which the Pigeon made answer in two stanzas : 

“Once full of greediness my mate and I 
Sported like lovers both about this spot 
Her a hawk pounced on, and away did fly : 

So, tom from me, she whom I loved was not! 

“ In various ways my cruel loss I know ; 

1 feel a pang in everything 1 see ; 

Thwefore to sabbath vows for help I go. 

That passion never may come l^k to me.” 

[330] When the Pigeon had thus praised his own action with regard 
to the vows, the Great Being put the same question to the Snake and all 
the rest one by ona They declared each one the thing as it was. 

Tree-dweller, coiling belly -crawhng snake. 

Armed with strong fangs and poison quick and sure. 

These sabbath vows why dost thou wish to take? 

Why thirst and hunger willingly endure?” 

**Tbe headman’s bull, all full of stren^ and might, 

With hump all quiverina beautiful and fair, 

He trod on me: in anger I did bite : 

Pierced with the pain be perished then and thera 

* that joor Mrth is nothing to mj powers. 
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“Out pow tb* TiUtn people erar one, 

Weeping end wiping for the eight the; eee. 

Therefore to aebbath tow for help 1 run, 

Thet peaaion never more oome beck to m&” 

"Carrion to thee is food both rich and rare^ 

Corpeee on ohamel-ground that rotting lie. 

Wh y doth a Jaokal thirst and hunger b^ ? 

Why take the .sabbath vows upon him, why?” 

"I found an elephant, and liked the meat 
So well, within his belly 1 did stay. 

But the hot wind and the sun's parching heat 
Dried up the passage where I pushed my way. 

" All thin and yellow 1 became, my lord ! 

There was no path to go by, I must stay. 

Then came a storm that vehemently poured, 

Damping and softening that postern way. 

"Then to get out i^n not slow was I, 
like the Moon iiauing from R&hu’s jaws^: 

[831] Therefore to sabbath vows for help I ny 

That greed may keep far from me : there's the cause." 

"It was thy manner once to make a meal 
Of ants upon the ant-heap. Master Bear : 

Why willing now hunger ana thirst to feel ? 

Why willing now the sabbath vow to swear?" 

"From greed exceeding scorned I mv own home, 

To MalatA I made all haste to flee. 

Out from the village all the folk did oome, 

With bows and bludgeons they belaboured me. 

"With blood besmeared and with a broken head 
]^k to my dwelling 1 made haste to flee. 

Therefore to sabbath vows I now have fled 
That greed may never more oome nigh to me." 

Thus did they all four praise their own deed in taking of these vows 
upon them ; then rising up and saluting the Great Being, they asked him 
this question, " Sir, on other days you go out at this time to seek for wild 
fruits. Why is it to-day you go not, but observe the sabbath vows ? ” 
They recited this stanza : 

"That thing, Sir, which thou hadst a mind to learn 
To our nest loiowledge we have told it now ; 

But we would ask a question in our turn : 

Why thou, 0 brahmin, takest the sabbath vow?" 

[332] He explained it to them ; 

"Twas a Paooeka Buddha, who but came 

And stayed a moment in my hut, and showed 

My ootniugs and my goings, name and fame, 

My famuy, and all my mturo road. 

"Then eaten up by pride, I did not throw 
Myself before his feet ; I asked no more. 

Therefore to sabbsth vows for help I go, 

That pride may not oome nigh me as of yore.” 

* A montlfT who was supposed to swallow the moon in eoUpM. 
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In this manner the Great Being explained his own keeping of these 
vows. Then he admonished them, and sent them away, and went into his 
hut. The others returned each to his own place. The Great Bein^; 
without interrupting his ecstasy became destined for the World of Brahma, 
and the others abiding by his admonition, went to swell the hosts of - 
heaven. 


The Master, having ended this discourse, said, “Thus, lay Brethren, the 
sabbath vows were the custom of wise men of old, and must be kept now.” Then 
he identified the Birth. “ At that time Anurudha was the Pigeon, Kassapa was 
the Bear, Moggallfina the Jackal, S&riputta the Snake, and I myself was the 
ascetic.” 


No. 491. 

MAHA-MORA-JATAKA *. 

“jy / Imng ca^ured^^ etc. This story the Master told while dwelling in 
Jetavana, about a oacksliding Brother. To this Brother the Master said, [333j 
“Is it true, as I am told, that you have backslidden ?” “Yes, Sir, it is true 
“ Brother,” said he, “ will not this lust for pleasure confound a man like yon / 
The hurricane that overwhelms Mount Sineru is not put to the blush before fi 
withered leaf. In days of yore this passion has confounded holy beings, wiio 
for seven thousand years held aloof from following the lusts that arise within 
With these words, he told a story of the past. 


Once upon a time, when Brahraadatta was king of Benares, the 
Bodhisatta was conceived by a Peahen in a border country. When the due 
time had passed, the mother laid her egg in the place where she was feed 
ing, and went away. Now the egg of a mother which is healthy comes to 
no harm, if there be no danger from snakes or such-like vermin. This egg 
therefore being of a golden colour like to a kanikdra* bud, when it was 
ripe, cracked of its own force, and issued forth a peachick of the colour 
of gold, with two eyes like gunja fruit, and a coral beak, and three red 
streaks ran round his throat and down the middle of his back. When he 
grew op his body was big as a tradesman’s barrow, very fine to behold, and 
all the dark peafowl gathered together and chose him to be their king. 

One day, as be was drinking water out of a pool, he espied his own / 
beauty, and thought^ “ I am fairest of all peacocks. If I remain with 

1 Printed by Paosb^ll, Ten Jatakas, p. 111. Compare Mora Jdtaka, no. 159 (ii. 3:^, 
tranil. p. 98). 

* Ptsrospennum Aoerifolium. 
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them among the paths of men, I shall fall into some danger: I will 
go away to Himalaya, and there dwell alone in a pleasant place.” So 
in the night time, when all the peafowl were in their secret retreats, 
unknown to any he departed to Himalaya, and traversing three ranges 
of mountains settled in the fourth. This was in a forest whei-e he found 
a vast natural lake all covered with lotus, and not far away a huge 
banyan tree hard by a hill ; in the branches of this tree he alighted. 
In the heart of this hill was a delightsome cave ; and being desirous 
to dwell there, he alighted on a flatland just at the mouth of it. Now 
to this place it was impossible to climb, whether up from below or 
down from above; [334] free it was from all fear of birds, wildcats, 
serpents, or men. “Hero is a delightful place for me!” he thought. 
That day he remained there, and on the next coming forth from the 
cave he sat on the hill-top facing the east. When he saw the sun's 
globe arise, he protected himself for the coming day by reciting the 
verse “There he rises, king all-seeing'.” After this he went out seeking 
for food. In the evening he returned again, and sat on the top of the 
hill facing the west; then, when he saw the sun’s globe sinking out of 
sight, he protected himself against the coming night by reciting the verse 
“ There he sets, the king all-seeing*.” In this manner bis life was 
passed. 

But one day a hunter who lived in the forest caught sight of him 
as he sat on the hill-top, and went home again. When his time came 
to die, he told his son of it . “ My son, in the fourth range of the 
mountains, in the forest, lives a golden peacock. If the king wants 
one you know where to find him.” 

One day the chief queen of the king of Benares (her name was 
Khem&) saw a vision in the dawning, and the vision was afUir this 
fashion : a golden peacock was preaching the I^aw, she was listening 
with approval, the peacock having finished his discourse arose to dejiart, 
she cried out upon it “The king of the peacocks is escaping, catch 
him!” And as she was uttering these words, she awoke. When she 
awoke, and perceived that it was a dream, she thought, “ If I tell the king 
it was a dream, he will take no notice of it ; but if I say it is the longing 
of a woman with child, then he will take notice.” So she ma/le as though 
she had a craving as they who are with child, and lay down. The 
king visited her and asked what was her ailment. ” I have a craving,” 
said she. “What is it you desire?” “I wish, my lord, to hear the 
discourse of a golden-hued peacock.” “ But where can we get such a 
peacock, lady?” “If one cannot be found, ray lord, I shall die.” “Do 
not trouble about it, my lady ; if there exist such a one anywhere, it shall 

* The first line of a hymn given In the first Peacock Birth (ii. S8, transl. p. 28). 

* Vol. ii p. 88 (tranal. p. 24). 
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be got for you.” Thu* he consoled her, and then went away and sitting 
down asked his courtiers the question : Look yon, my queen desires to 
hear the discourse of a golden peacock. [335] Are there such things as 
golden peacocks?” *‘The brahmins will know that, my lord.” The king 
enquired of the brahmins. Thus the brahmins made answer: ‘^0 great^ 
king ! It is said in our verses of lucky marks, Of water-beasts fish, 
toiloises, and crabs, of land-beasts deer, wild-geese, peacocks, and partridges, 
these creatures and men too can be of a golden colour.” Then the king 
gathered together all the hunters that were in his domains, and asked 
them, had they ever before seen a golden peacock. They all answered, no, 
except the one whose father had told him what he had seen. This one 
said, ** 1 have never seen one myself, but my father told me of a place 
where a golden peacock is to be found.” Then the king said, My good 
man, this means life and death to me and my queen : catch him and bring 
him hither.” He gave the man plenty of money and sent him off. The 
man gave the money to his wife and son, and went to the place, and saw 
the Great Being. He set snares for him, each day telling himself the 
creature would certainly be caught ; yet he died without catching him. 
And the queen too died without having her heart’s desire. The king was 
very angry and wroth, for he said, “ My l>eloved queen has died on account 
of this peacock ” ; and he caused the story to be written upon a golden 
plate, how that in the fourth range of Himalaya lives a golden peacock, 
and they who eat his flesh will be ever young and immortal. This plate 
he placed in his treasury, and afterwards died. After him another king 
rose up, who read what was written upon the plate, and being desirous to 
be immortal and ever young, sent a hunter to catch him ; but he died first 
like the other. In this manner six kings succeeded and passed away, six 
hunters died unsuccessful in Himalaya. But the seventh hunter, sent by 
the seventh king, being unable to catch the bird through seven years, 
although each day he expected to do it, began to wonder, why there was 
no catching this peacock’s feet in a snare. So he watched the bird, and 
saw him at his prayers for protection morning and evening, and thus he 
argued the case : There is no other peacock in the place, and it is clear this 
must be a bird of holy life. [336] It is the power of his holiness, and of 
the protecting charm, which makes his feet never to catch in my snare.” 
Having come to this conclusion, he went to the borderland and caught 
a peahen, which he trained at finger-snap to utter her note, at clap of 
hand to dance. Taking her with him, he returned ; then setting his snare 
before the Bodhisatta had recited his charm, he snapt his fingers, and 
made her utter a cry. The peacock heard it : on the instant, the sin 
which for seven thousand years had lain quiescent, reared itself up like a 
cobra spreading his hood at a blow. Being sick with lust, he could not 
recite his protecting charm, but making all haste towards her, he came 
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down from the air with his feet right in tlie snare : that snare which for 
seven thousand years had no power to catch him, now caught his foot fast. 
When the hunter spied him dangling at the end of the stick, he thought 
to himself, “ Six hunters failed to catch this king of the peacocks, and for 
seven years I could not. But to-day, so soon as he became lust-sick for 
this peahen, he was unable to repeat his charm* came to the snare and was 
caught, and there he dangles head downwards. So virtuous is the being 
which I have hurt 1 To hand over such a creature to another for the sake 
of a bribe is an unseemly thing. What are the king s honours to me t I 
will let him go.” But again he thought, “ 'Tis a monstrous mighty and 
strong bird, and if I go up to him he may think I have come to kill him, 
he will be in fear of his life, and in struggling ho may break a leg or a wing. 
I will not go near him, but I will stand in hiding and cut the snare with 
an arrow. Then he can go his ways at his own will.” So he stood hidden, 
and stringing his bow fitted an arrow to the string and drew it back. 

Now the peacock was thinking, "This hunter has made roe sick with 
lust, and when he sees me caught he will not be careless of me. Whore can 
he be 1 ” He looked this way, and he looked that way, and spied the man 
standing with bow ready to shoot. [337] “No doubt he wants to kill 
me and go,” thought be, and in fear of death repeated the first stanza 
asking for his life : 

“ If 1 being captured wealth to thee shall bring. 

Then wound me not, but take me still alive. 

I pray thee, friend, conduct me to the king . 

Methinks a most rich guerdon he will give.” 

Hereupon the hunter thought, “The great peacock imagines I am going 
to shoot him with this arrow : I must relieve his mind,” to which end he 
recited the second stanza : 

“I have not set this arrow to the bow, 

To do thee hurt, 0 peacock king, to-day : 

I wish to cut the snare and let thee go, 

Then follow thy own will, and fly away.” 

To this the peacock replied in two stanzas : 

“Seven years, 0 hunter, first thou didst pursue. 

Enduring thirst and hunger night ana day : 

Now I am in the snare, what wouldst thou do? 

Why wish to looee me, let me fly away ? 

“Surelv all liring things are safe for thee: 

Taking of life thou hast forsworn this day : 

For I am in the snare, yet thou wouldst free. 

Yet thou wouldst loose roe, let me fly away.” 

[338] Then this follows : 

“ When a man swears to hurt no living thing : 

When all that live, for him, from feir are free : 

What blessing in the next bii^ will this bring? 

O royal peacock, answer this for me!” 
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“When all that live, for him, from fear are free. 

When the man swears to hurt no living thing, 

Even in the present world, well praised is he, 

Him after death to heaven his worth will bring.” 

“ There are no gods, so many men do sav : 

The highest bliss this life alone can bring; 

This vields the fruit of good or evil way ; 

And giving is declared a foolish thing. 

So I snare birds, for holv men have said it : 

Do not their wor^s, I ask, deserve my credit?” 

Then the Great Being determined to tell the man the reality of 
another world ; and as he swung at the end of the rod head-downwards, 
he repeated a stanza : 

“All clear to vision sun and moon both go 
High in the skv along their shining way. 

What do men call them in the world below? 

Are they of this world or another, say ! ” 

[339] The hunter repeated a stanza : 

“All clear to vision sun and moon b<ith go 
High in the sky along their shining way. 

They are no ^rt of this our world felow, 

But of another : that is what men say.” 

Then the Great Being said to him : 

“ Then they are wrong, they lie who such things say ; 

Without all cause, who say this world can bring 
Alone the fruit of good or evil way, 

Or who declare giving a foolish thing.” 

As the Great Being spoke, the hunter pondered, and then repeated a 
couple of stanzas : 

“ Verily this is true which thou dost say ; 

How can one say that gifts no fruit can bring? 

That here one reaps the miit of evil way 
Or good ; that giving is a foolish thing ? 

“How shall I act, what do, what holy way 
Am 1 to follow, peacock king, 0 tell ! 

What manner of ascetic virtue — say, 

That I be saved from sinking into hell!” 

[340] The Great Being thought, when he heard this, “ If I solve this 
problem for him, the world will seem all empty and vain. 1 will tell him 
for this time the nature of upright and holy ascetic brahmins.” With this 
intent he repeated two stanzas : 

“They on the earth, who hold the ascetic vows, 

In yellow clad, not dwelling in a house. 

Who go forth early for to get their food, 

Not in the afternoon^ : these men are good. 


This was strictly forbidden to the Brethren. 
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'‘Visit iu season such good men as these, 

And question any one it shall thee please : 

They will explain the matter, for they know, 

About the otner world and this below.” 

Thus speaking, he terrified the man with the fear of hell. The other 
attained to the perfect state of a Pacceka Bodhisatta ; for he lived with his 
knowledge on the point of ripening, like a ripe lotuH bud looking for the 
touch of the sun’s rays. As the hunter hearkened to his disoourse, 
standing where he was, he understood all in a moment the constituent 
parts of existing things, grasped their three properties’, and penetrated to 
the knowledge of a Pacceka Buddha. This comprehension of his, and the 
setting free of the Great Being from the snare, came both in one instant. 
The Pacceka Buddha, having annihilated his lusts and dasires, standing on 
the uttermost verge of existence®, uttered his aspiration in this stanza : 

[341] “Like as the serjient casts his withered skin, 

A tree her .sere leaves when the green begin : 

So I renounce my hunter’s craft this day, 

My hunter’s craft for ever cast away.” 

Having uttered this sublime aspiration, he thought, “I have just now 
been set free from the bonds of sin ; but at home I have many a bird held 
fast in bondage, and how am I to set them free ? ” So he asked the Great 
Being : “ King Peacock, there are many birds T left in bondage at home, 
how can I set them free?” Now the Bodhisattas, who are omniscient, 
have a better knowledge and comprehension of ways and means than a 
Pacceka Buddha ; therefore he answered, “ As you have broken the p>wer 
of lust, and penetrated the knowledge of a Pacceka Buddha, on that 
ground make an Act of Truth, and iu all India there shall be no creature 
left in bonds.” Then the other, entering hy the door which the Bodhi- 
satta thus opened for him, repeated this stanza, making an Act of Truth . 

“All those ray feathered fowl that I did bind, 

Hundreds and hundreds, in iny house confined, 

Unto them all I give their life to-dav, 

And freedom : let them homewards ny away. 

[342] Then by his Act of Truth, though late, they were all set free 

from confinement, and twittering joyously went home to their own places. 
At the same moment throughout all India all creatures bound were set 
free, and not one was left in bondage, not so much as a cat. The a 

Buddha uplifted his hand, and rubbed his fifrebewl : immediately the 
family mark disappeared, and the mark of the religious appeared m its 
place. He then, like an Elder of sixty years, fully dressed, canning the 
eight necessary things*, made a reverential obeisance to the royal Peacock, 

• ImpennaneDoe, safleriog, unreality. 

• That is, on the point of entering Nirvana. 

• Bowl, three robe*, girdle, rasor, needle, water-etralner. 
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and walking around him right-wise, rose up in the air, and went away t 
the cavern on the peak of Mount Nanda. The peacock also, rising up fron 
the snare, took his food and departed to the place in which he lived. 


The last stanza was repeated by the Master, telling how for seven years the 
hunter went about snare in hand, and was then set free from pain by the peacock 
king: 

*‘The hunter traversed all the forest land 
To catch the lord of peacocks, snare in hand. 

The glorious lord of peacocks he set free 
From pain, as soon as he was caught, like me.*' 

Having ended this discourse, the Master declared the Truths : now at the 
conclusion of the Truths, the backsliding Brother attained to sainthood : then ho 
identified the Birth by saying, At th&t time 1 was the peacock king.” 


No. 492. 


TACCHA-SCKARA-JATAKAh 


“/ wandered^ searching far” etc . — This story the Master told while dwelling 
at Jetavana, about two ancient Elders. 

Mah&-Kosala, they say, in giving his daughter to King Bimbisftra!*, allotted 
her a villa^ of K&si for bath-money. [343] After Aj&tasattu had murdered his 
father ^ King Pasenadi destroyed that village. In the battles betwixt them for 
it, victory at the first lay with AJ&tasattu. And the King of Kosala, having the 
worst, asked his councillors, “ What can we devise to take Ajfttasattu ? ” They 
answered, “ Great king, the Brethren have great skill of magical charms. Send 
messengers to them, and get the opinion of the Brethren at the monastery.” 
This pleased the king. Accordingly, he caused men to be sent, bidding them 
go thither, and hiding themselves, overhear what the Brethren should say. Now 
at Jetavana are many king*s officers who have renounced the world. Two 
among these, a pair of old Elders, dwelt in a leaf hut on the outskirts of the 
monastery : the name of one of them was Elder Dhanuggaha-tissa, of the other 
the Elder Mantidatta. These had slept all the night through, and awoke at 
peep of day. The Elder Dhanuggaha-tissa said, as he kindlM the fire, " Elder 
Datta, Sir.” “Well, Sir?” “Are you asleep?” “No, I am not asleep: what’s 
to do now?” “A bom fool that King of Kosala is ; all he knows is how to eat 
a mess of food.” “ What do you mean, Sir ? ” “He lets himself be beaten by 
Aj&tasattu, who is no better than a worm in his own belly.” “What should 
he do, then?” “Why, Elder Datta, you know the order of battle is of three 
kinds: Waggon Battle, Wheel Battle, and Lotus Battle*. It is the Waggon 
Battle he oi^ht to use in order to catch Ajfttasattu. Let him post valiant men 
on his two nanks on the hill-top, and then show his main battle in front ; once 
he gets in between, out with a shout and a leap, and they have him like a fish * 

^ Compare No. 288 (trans. Vol. ii. 275). ’ See Vol. ii. pp. 164, 275. 

* Pasenadi was Mabd-Kosala’s son, Aj. killed hu father BimbUara. 

^ See ii. 275, note 2. 
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if to him.” NowaUthmlhemmaen™, 
heard; and then Wk and told the king. He immediately eet outTS 
a g^t hoet, and took Ajitaeattu prisoner, and bound him in cbaina After 
puiMhing him thus for sonse days, he released him, «i>-ising him not to ^ 
again, imd by way of consolation n ve him his own daughter, the Pnnoees VaiiriL 
m marriage, and finally dismissed him with great pomp. ^ ^ 

There WM much gossip about it among the Brethren indoors: “Ajfttaaattu 
WM caught by the King of Kosala, through following the directions of Elder 
Dhanuggaha-tissal Thev talked of the same in the Hall of Truth, and the 
MMter entering, asked them what the talk was. They told him. Then he 
said, ** This is not the first time, Brethren, that Dhanuggaha-tissa has shown 
himself expert in strategy.” And he told them a story of^e past 


[344] Onoe upon a time, a carpenter, who dwelt in a village hard by 
the city gate of Benares, wont into the forest to cut wood. He found a 
young Boar fallen into a pit, which he brought home and reared, naming 
.him Carpenter’s Boar. The Boar became his servant : trees he turned over 
with his snout, and brought to him : he hitched the measuring-line around 
his tusk and pulled it along, fetched and carried adze, chisel, and mallet 
in his teeth. 

When he grew up, he was a monstrous burly beast. The carjienter, 
who loved him as his own son, and feared lest some one might do him 
a mischief there, let him go free in the forest The Boar thought, “I 
cannot live alone by myself in this forest ; what if I search out iny 
kindred, and live in their midst 1” So he sought all through that multi- 
tude of trees for Boars, until seeing a herd of them, he was glad, and 
recited three stanzas : — 

“ I wandered, searching far and wide the woods and hills around . 

I wandered, searching for my kin : and lo, my kin are found ! 

** Here are abundant roots and fruits, with plenteous store of food ; 

What lovely hills and pleasant rills! to dwell here will be good. 

“ Here will I dwell with all my kin, not anxious, at my ease. 

Having no trouble, fearing nought from any enemies'.” 

The Boars on hearing this verse responded with the fourth stanza : — 

“A foe is here! some otherwhere take refuge, go thv wavs 
Ever the choicest of the herd, 0 Carpenter’, he slays 

“Who is that foe? Come tell me true, my kindred, so well mot, 

Who is’t destroys you ? though he has not quite destroyed you yet.” 

[345] “A kine of beasts! striped up and down he is, with teeth to bite; 

Ever the choicest of the herd he slays— a be^t of might!” 

’ One line ooenrt on p. 71, line 21, of the text {last oooplet on p. 45, above). 

* Sic. 
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*‘And have our bodies lost their strength ? have we no tusks to show 7 
We shaU o’ercome him if we work together: only so.” 

** Sweet words to hear, 0 Car^nter, of which mv heart is fain ; 

Let no Boar flee ! or he shall be after the battle slain ! ” 

Carpenter’s Boar now. having made them all of one mind asked, ‘‘At 
what time will the tiger come f ” “ To-day he came early in the morning 
and took one, to-morrow he will come early in the morning.” The Boar 
was skilled in warfare, and knew the place of advantage to take, so that 
victory might be won. He searched about for a place, and made them 
take food while it was yet night; then very early in the morning, he 
explained to them how the order of battle is of three kinds, the Waggon 
Battle, and so forth ; after which he arranged the Lotus ^ Battle in this 
manner. In the midst he placed the sucking pigs, and around them 
their mothers, next to these the barren sows, next a circle of young 
porkers, next the young ones with tusks just a-budding, next the 
big tuskers, and the old Boars outside all. Then he posted smalle;- 
squads of ten, twenty, thirty apiece here and there. He made them 
dig a pit for himself, and for the tiger to fall into a hole of the shape of a 
winnowing basket: between the two holes was left a spit of ground 
for himself to stand on. Then he with the stout fighting- boars went 
around everywhere encouraging the Boars. 

[346] As he was thus engaged the sun rose. The Tiger, coming fortli 
from the hermitage of a sham ascetic, appeared upon the hill-top. The 
Boars cried, “Our enemy is come, Sir!” “Fear not,” said he, “what- 
ever he does, you do the same.” The Tiger gave himself a shake, and 
as though about to depart, made water; the Boars did the same. The 
Tiger looked at the Boars and roared a great roar; they did the same. 
Observing what they were at, he thought, “ They have changed somehow 
to-day they face me out as enemies, in orderly bands : some warrior has 
been mustering them ; 1 must not go near them to-day.” In fear of death 
he turned tail, and fled to the sham ascetic; and he, seeing the Tiger 
empty-handed, recited the ninth stanza : — 

“Hast thou abjured all killing? hast thou sworn 
Safety for every living creature boro*? 

Surely thy teeth their wonted virtue lack. 

You find a herd, and come a b^gar back!’ 

The Tiger thereupon repeated three stanzas : — 

“ My teeth no longer bite, 

My strength exhausted quite: 

Brother by brother all together stood : 

Therefore I wander lonely in the wood. 

^ Note that this disagrees with the Introdaotion. 

* These two lines are the same as the first half of a stanza on p. 887. 
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“ Once they would hurry-scurry all about 
To find tneir holes, a panic-stricken rout 

But now they grunt in serried ranks compact: 

Invincible, they stand and face me out^ 

[347] “ They all agree together now, a leader they have got ; 

When all agree they may hurt me: therefore I want them not” 

To this the sham ascetic replied with the following stanza : — 

“Alone the hawk subdues the birds, alone 
The Titans are by Indra overthrown: 

And when a herd of beasts the mighty tiger sees, 

Ever the best he picks, and kills them at his ease." 

Then the Tiger recited one : — 

“ No hawk, no tiger lord of beasts, not Indra can command 
A kindiwl host that tiger-like* combine to make a stand.” 

Thereat the sham ascetic, to egg him on, recited two stanzas :— 

“The little tiny feathered fowl in flocks and coveys fly, 

In heaps together up they rise, together skim the sky. 

“ Down stoops the hawk, and all alone, down on them as the^ play, 
Harries and kills them at his will : that is your tiger’s way. ’ 

[348] This said, he further encouraged him ; “ Royal Tiger, you know 
not your own power. One roar only, and a spring— there will not be 
two of them left together, I dare swear ! ” The Tiger did so. 


To explain this, the Master said a stanm:- 

“Then he with cruel greedy eye, deeming tliew words V?®’ „ 

Took heart, and with his fangs all bare leaiiod on the tuskixi erew. 


Well, the Tiger went back and stood there awhile on the hill. ^ The 
Boars told Carpenter's Boar that he was come again. Foar not, sai 
he, comforting them, and then took his stand uism the ridge l«tweeu 
the two pits. The Tiger with all speed sprang towards the Boar, but the 
Boar rolled tail over snout in the 6r,t hole. The Tiger could not check hui 
onset, and fell all of a heap into the pit shaped like to a wmnowing n. 
Up jumped the Boar in a trice, buried his tusks in the igers ig , 
piLid Um to the heart, devoured the flesh, bit at 
over into the further pit, cn-ing. “There, take the varlet! [34 J] They 
who came first got one chance apiece of noaling a mouthful, those who 
came later went about asking, “How does tiger'smeat taste I 


TlM Mme itensa oeoort in il. 407 (tnm*. p. 277). 

The text is uncertain. Doubtlais it means the host is s 


match for the tiger. 
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Carpenter’s Boar came out of the pit, and, looking round upon the 
others, said, “Well, don’t you like iti” But they answered, “My lord, 
you have done for the Tiger, and that’s one; but there is another 
left worse than ten tigers.” “Who is that, pray?” “A sham ascetic, 
who eats the meat which the Tiger brings him from time to time.” 
“Come along then, and we will catch him.” So they quickly sprang 
off together. 

Now the sham ascetic was watching the road, and expecting the 
Tiger to come every minute. And what should he see coming but the 
Boars ! “ They have killed the Tiger, methinks, and now they are come 
to kill me I ” Away he ran, and climbed up a wild fig-tree. “ He has 
climbed a tree!” said the Boars to their leader. “What tree?” “A 
fig-tree.” “All right, we shall have him directly.” He made the young 
Boars grub away the earth from its roots, and the sows bring each as 
much water as their mouths would hold, till there the tree stood upright 
bare down to the roots. Then he sent the others out of the way, and, 
going down on his knees, struck at the roots with his tusk : clean through 
the root he out, as with an axe, down came the tree, but the man never 
got as far as the ground ; he was tom to pieces and eaten on the way. 
Observing this marvel, the tree-spirit recited a stanza : — 

“ United friends, like forest trees—it is a plea^nt sight : 

The Boars united, at one charge the Tiger killed outright.” 


And the Master recited another stanza, how that both of them were 
destroyed : — 

“ The brahmin and the tiger both thus did the Boars destrov, 

And roared a loud and echoing roar in their exceeding joy.” 


[350] Again the Boar asked, “And have you another foe?” “No, 
my lord,* they replied. Then they proposed to sprinkle him for their 
King. Water was fetched. Espying the shell which the sham ascetic 
used for his drinking, which was a precious conch with the spiral turned 
right- wise’, they filled it with water, and consecrated Carpenter’s Boar 
there on the root of the fig-tree, there the water of consecration was 
{)oured upon him. A young sow they made his consort. Hence arose 
the custom which still prevails, that in consecrating a king they seat him 
upon a chair of fig-wood, and sprinkle him from a conch with spirals that 
run to the right. 


* A rarity, mooh prised, and used for oonsooration of a king. 
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This also the Master explained by reciting the last stanza 

** The Hoars beneath the wild fig-tree the holy water poured, 

Upon the Carpenter, and cried, Thou art our King and Lord!” 

When he had ended this discourse, the Master said, “ No, Brethren, this is 
not the first time that Dhanuggaha-tissa has shown himself clever in strateffy 
but he was the same before.” With these words, ho identified the Birth : ^t 
that time Devadatta was the sham ascetic, Dhanuggaha-tissa Carpenter’s Boar 
and I myself was the tree-sprite.” * 


No. 493. 


mahI-vAnija-jItaka. 


^^Merchanti from manyf etc. This story the Master told while dwelling at 
Jetevona, about some traders who lived in Sftvatthi. The^e, w(‘ hear, when 
going away on business bent, came with gifts to the Master, sheltering them- 
selves in the Refuges and the Virtues. “Sir,” they said, “if we retum safe and 
sound, we will kiss your feet.” With five hundred cartloads of mon handise they 
sot out, and came soon to a wild forest, where they could see no road. Astray, 
waterless and sans food, they traversed the forest until, seeing a huge banyan 
tree which was haunted by dragons, they unyoked the carts and sat down 
beneath it. Looking upon its leaves, they saw them all glossy as though wet 
with water, and the branches seemed to be full of waU^r, which made them 
think thus: “It appears as though water were running through this tree. 
What if we cut a branch of it facing the east? we ^hall find Honiething t4) 
drink.” [351] On this one climbed up the tree and cut off a branch . out 
gushed a stream of water thick as a |>alm-trunk, and in this they washed, of 
this they drank. Next they cut a branch on the s^mthern side, out from it 
came all manner of choice food, and they ate of it. They then cut a branch 
on the west side of the tree : out sprang women fair and beautoously adorned, 
with whom they took their pleasure. Lastly, they cut fine of the northern 
branches : from it fell the seven things of price, and they Uxik them and filled 
the five hundred carts, and returned to SAvatthi. I'herc they caused the trea- 
sure to be carefully girded. Beanng in their hands garlands and nerfumes 
and the like, they reiiaired to Jetavana and saluted the Master and |)aia worship 
to him, and then sat on one side. That day they listened to the preaching of 
the Law ; and the next, they brought a raunifioent present, and renounced the 
merit of the whole, saying, “The merit of this gift, Hir, we renounce in favour 
of a tree-deity who gave us the whole treasure.” The meal finished, the Master 
asked them, “ What tree-deity do you give this merit to ? ” I'ho rnen:hants told 
the Tath&^ta the manner how they had received the treasure by a banyan tree. 
Said the Master, “This treasure you have received for your moderation, and 
because you have not given yourselves into the power of dwnro; but in former 
days men were immoderate, and were in the power of desire and thereby they 
lost treasure and life both.” Then at their request he told them a story of 
the past. 
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Once upon a time bard by' Benares was this same wild forest and 
this same banyan tree. The merchants strayed from the way and saw 
the banyan tree. 


The Master, in his perfect wisdom, explained the matter in these verses : — 

“ Merchants from many a kingdom came, and all together met, 

Chose them a chief, and straight set out a treasure for to get. 

“ To this parched forest, poor in food, their way the travellers made, 
.And spiM a mighty k^nyan tree with cool and pleasant shade. 

“There underneath that shady tree those merchants all did sit, 

And reasoned thus, with folly clothed and poverty of wit: 

“‘Full moist the tree is, and it seems as water there did flow: 

One of the branches let us cut which to the eastwards grow.’ 

“ The branch was cut ; then pure and clear the trickling waters flow : 
The merchants washed, the merchants drank till they had drunk enow. 

“Again in ixjverty of wit, with folly clothed, they say, 

‘One of tne branches on the south come let us cut away.’ 

[3i')2]“Thi8 branch being cut, l)oth rice and meat out in a stream it brings. 
Thick jKirridge, ginger, lentil soup and many other things. 

“ The merchants ate, the merchants drank, they took their fill of it. 
Then said again, with folly clothed, in poverty of wit: 

“‘Come, fellow-merchants, let us cut a western branch away.’ 

Out came a bevy of fair girls all pranked in brave array. 

“And 0 the robes of many hues, jewels and rings in plenty! 

Each merchant had a pretty maid, each of the five and twenty. 

“These all together stood around beneath the leafy shade: 

These and the merchants in the midst, much merriment they made. 

“Aj^n in poverty of wit, with folly clothed, they say, 

‘One of the branches on the north come let us cut away.’ 

“But when the northern branch was cut, out came a stream of gold, 
Silver in handfuls, precious rugs, and jewels manifold ; 

“And robes of fine Benares cloth, and blankets thick and thin. 

The merchants then to roll them up in bundles did begin. 

“ A^n they said in witlessness and folly, as before : 

‘Come let us cut it by the root, and then we may get more.’ 

“0 then uprose their chief, and said, with a respectful bow, 

‘What mischief does the banyan do, good sirs? Gkxi bless you now! 

“‘The eastern branch gave water-streams, the southern gave us food. 
The western gave us pretty maids, the northern all things good : 
What mischief does the banyan do, good sirs? God blees you now ! 

“ ‘ The tree that gives you pleasant shade, to ait or lie at need. 

You should not tear its branches down, a cruel wanton deed’ 

“ But they were many, he was one whose voice forbade them do ’t : 
They struck the whetted axes in to fell it by the root.” 

^ Beading nuedya, as Faosb^U suggests. 
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[353] Then the Serpent King, who saw them draw near to the root that 
they might fell the tree, thought to himself: “I gave these fellows water 
to drink when they were thirsty, then I gave them food divine, then beds 
to lie on and maidens to attend them, then treasures to fill five hundred 
now they say, Let us cut down the tree from the root I 
Greedy they are beyond bounds, and except the chief of the caravan they 
shall all die.” Then he mustered an army : “So many armed in mail stand 
forth, so many archers, so many with sword and shield.” 


To explain this the Master repeated a stanza . 

“Then five and twenty mail-clad snakes stood forth and t<M)k the field, 
Three hundred bowmen, and six thousand armed with sword and shield.” 


[354] The following stanza is said by the Serpent King : 

“ Strike down the men, and bind them fast, s^Mirc not the life of one. 

Bum them to cinders save the chief, and then your task is done.” 

And so did the serpents. Then they loaded the rugs from the northern 
branch and all the rest of it upon the five hundred waggons, and conveyed 
the waggons and the chief of the caravan to Benares, and put up the goods 
in his house, and taking leave of him returned to their own jilace of abode. 


When the Master had seen this, he repeated two stanzas of admonition : 

“ So let the wise his own good see, and let him never go 
A slave to greed, that he disarm the j)urj><)se of his foe. 

“ So let him, seeing this evil thing, pain rooted in desire. 

Shake off desire and fetters, and to holy life aspire.” 

Having ended this discourse, he said, “Thus, Brethren, in days of yore 
merchants possessed with greed came to dire destrutition, therefore you must not 
give place to greed.” Then having declared the Truths (now at the conclusion of 
the Truths those merchants became establishecl in the fruit of the First Path) — he 
identified the Birth . “ At that time S&riputta was the King of the Serpents, and 
I was the caravan chief.” 


No. 494. 

sAdhIna-jAtaka 

[366] “A vfotuUr in the world,'* etc.— This story the Master Udd while dwelling 
in Jetavaua, about lay Brethren who took on the fast-day vriws. On that occasion 
the Master said : “ I^iy Brethren, wise men of old, by virtue of their kwpin^ 
the fast-^y vows, went in the body to heaven, and there dwelt for a long tinM. 
Then at their request, he told a story of the p^ 
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Once upon a time, there was a King S&dhina io Mitbil&, who reigned 
in righteousness. At the four city gates, and in the midst of it, snd at his 
own palace door he caused to be made six alms-halls, and with his alms- 
giving made a great stir t}\rough all India. Daily six hundred thousand 
pieces were spent in alms: he kept the Five Virtues, he observed the 
fast-day vows ; and they of the city also, following his admonitions, gave 
alms and did good, and as they died, came to life at once in the city of 
the gods. 

The princes of heaven, sitting in full conclave in Sakka’s justice hall, 
praised S&dhlna*s virtuous life and goodness. The report of him made all 
the other gods desirous to see him. Sakka, king of the gods, perceiving 
their mind, asked, Do you wish to see King S&dhlnat They replied, yes 
they did. Then he commanded Matali, “Go to my palace Vejayanta, 
yoke my chariot, and bring S&dhIna hither.” He obeyed the command 
and yoked the chariot, and went to the kingdom of Videha. 

It was then the day of full moon. At the time when people bad 
partaken of their evening meal, and were sitting by their doors at their 
ease, M&tali drove his chariot side by side with the moon^s disk. All the 
people called out, “ See, two moons are in the sky I ” But when they 
saw the chariot pass by the moon, and come towards them, then they 
cried, “Tis no moon, but a chariot; a son of the gods, it would seem. 
For whom is he bringing this divine car, with his team of thorobreds, 
creatures of the imagination! Will it not be for our king? Yes, our 
king is a righteous and good king I ” In their delight they joined hands 
with reverence, and standing repeated the first stanza : 

“ A wonder in the world was seen, that made the hair uprise : 

For great Videha’s king is sent a chariot from the skies ! ” 

[356] M&tali brought the car close, and then whilst the people worshipt 
with flowers and perfumes, he drove it thrice round the city right-wise. 
Then he proceeded to the king's door, and there stayed the chariot, and 
stood still before the western window, making a sign that he should ascend. 
Now that day the king himself had inspected his alms-halls, and had given 
directions how they were to distribute; which done, he took on him the 
fast-day vows, and thus spent the day. Just then he was seated on a 
gorgeous dais, facing the eastern window, with his courtiers all around, 
discoursing to them on right and justice. At that moment M&tali invited 
him to enter the chariot, and having done this went away with him. 


To explain this, the Master repeated the following stanzas : 

“The god most mighty, M&tali, the oharioteM*, did bring 
A summons to Vedeha, who in Mi t hiU was king. 
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‘^*0 migkty monarch, noble king, mount in this oar with me: 

Indra would see thee, and the gods, the glorious Thirty-three, 
And now they sit in conclave all, bethinking them of thee.’ 

“ Then King S&dhina turned his face, and mounted in the car : 
Which witn its thousand steeds then bore him to the gods afar. 

“The gods beheld the king arrive; and then, their guest to greet 
Cried, ‘Welcome mighty monarch, whom* wo are so glad to meet! 
0 King! beside the king of gods we pray you take a seat.’ 

“And Sakka welcomed Vedeha, the king of MithilA towi^ 

Ay, Vftsavai offered him all joys, and prayed him U> sit down. 

“ ‘ Amid the rulers of the world O welcome to our land : 

Dwell with the gods, 0 king! who have all wishes at command, 
Enjoy immortal pleasures, where the Throe-and- thirty stand’.” 


[367] Sakka king of the gods gave him the half of the city of the gods, 
ten thousand leagues in extent, and of twenty-6ve millions of nymphs, and 
of the palace Vejayanta. And there be dwelt for seven hundred years by 
man’s reckoning, enjoying felicity. But then his merit was exhausted in 
that character in heaven; dissatisfaction arose in him, and so he spoke to 
Sakka in these words, repeating a stanza : 

“ I joyed, when erst to heaven 1 came, 

In dances, song and music clear. 

Now I no longer feel the same. 

Is my life done, does death draw near, 

Or is it folly, king, that I must fear?” 


Then Sakka said to him : 

“Thy life’s not done, and death is far. 

Nor art thou foolish, mightr one : 

But thy good deeds exhausted are 
And now thy merit is all done. 

“Still here abide, 0 mighty king, bv .. 

Enjoy immortal pleoauren, where the Throe-atid-thirty otaiid . 

[368] But the Great Being refused, and said to him : 

“As when a ehariot, or when goods are given on demand. 

So is it to eryoy a bliss given by anothers nana. 

“I care not blessings to receive given by 
My goods are mine and mine wone when on my deeds 

“ I’ll go and do much good to men, give alms throughout the Und, 
Will follow virtue, exercise control and self-command 
He that so acta is happy, and fears no remorse at bana. 


On hearing this, Sakka then gave orders to M&Uli : Go now, 

King Sidhina to Mithili, and set him down in his own park. « » 
■o. The king walked to and fro in his park ; the park-keeper espi 


* Another name of Indra. 

* The leholiaat explains : “I wiU give you the half of my merit, eo 
my power.” 


remain here by 
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him, and, after asking him who he was, went to King N&rada with the 
news. When he learnt of the king’s arrival, he sent on the keeper 
with these words; “You go on before, and prepare two seats, one for 
him and one for me.” He did so. Then the king asked him, “For 
whom do you prepare these two seats'!” He replied, “One for you, 
and one for our king. Then the king said, “ What other being shall 
sit down in my presence!” He sat upon one seat, and put his feet on 
the other. King Narada came up, and having saluted his feet, sat down 
on one side : now it is said he was the seventh in direct descent from the 
king, and at that time the age of man was fivescore years. So long was 
the time which the Great Being had spent, by the might of his goodness. 
He took N&rada by the hands, and, going up and down in the pleasaunce, 
recited three stanzas : 

“ Here are the lands, the conduit round through which the waters go, 

The green grass clothing it about, the rivulets that flow, 

[369] “The lovely lakes, that listen when the ruddy geese give call, 

Where lotus white and lotus blue and trees like coraP grow, 

—But those who loved this place with me, 0 say, where are they all?” 

“These are the acres, this the place, 

The pleasaunce and the fields are here: 

But seeing no familiar face, 

To me it seems a desert drear.” 

Hereupon Narada said to him : “ My lord, since you departed to the 
world of the gods seven hundred years have gone by ; I am the seventh 
in line from you, your attendants have all gone down into the jaws of 
death. But this is your own rightful realm, and I beg you receive 
it.” The king answered, “ My dear Narada, I came not here to be 
king, but to do good I came hither, and good I will do.” He then 
said as follows : 

“Celestial mansions I have seen, shining in every place. 

The Thirty-three archangels, and their monarch, race to face. 

“Joys more than human I have felt, a heavenly home was mine, 

With all that heart could wish, among the Thirty-three divine. 

“This I have seen, and to do deeds of virtue I came down: 

And I will live a holy life: I want no royal crown. 

[360] “The Path that never leads to woe, the Path the Buddhas show, 

Upon that Path I enter now by which the holy go.” 

So spake the Great Being, by his omniscience compressing all into 
these stanzaa Then N&rada again said to him, “Take the rule of the 
kingdom upon you and he replied, “ My dear son, 1 want no kingdom ; 
but for seven days I wish to distribute again the alms given during 
these seven hundred years.” Nirada was willing, and doing as he was 


Erythrina indiea. 
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requested, pi^pared a vast largess for distribution. For seven days the 
king gave alms ; and on the seventh day he died, and was born in the 
heaven of the Thirty-three. 


When the Master had ended this discourse, ho •said, “ Such is the i>orfonnsnoo 
of the holy-day vows which it is duty to keep,” and declared the Truths : (now at 
the conclusion of the Truths, some of the lay Brethren entered on the fruition of 
the First Path, and some of the Second :) and he identitiod the Birth “At that 
time Ananda was King N&rada, Anuruddha wa.s Sakka, and 1 myself was the 
King S&dhlna.” 


No. 495. 

D AS A-BR AHM AN A - J AT A K A 

^^The riahteoui etc. — This story the Master told while dwelling in 

Jetavana, about a gift incomparable. This has l>een explained in the Sucira* 
Birth of the Eighth Book. We learn that the king, while making this distri- 
bution of gifts, examined five hundred Brethren with the Master their chief, and 
gave to the most holy saints among them. Then they sat talking in the Ball of 
Truth, and telling of his goodness thus: “Brother, the king, in giving the incom- 
parable gift, gave it in a case of much merit” The Master, entering, would 
Imow what they talked of sitting there, and they told him Said he “Tis no 
wonder, Brethren, [361] that the King of Kowila, l>eing tho follower of such 
as I am, gives with discrimination. Wise men of old, ere yet the liuddha had 
arisen, even they gave with discrimination.” With these words, he told them a 
story of the past. 


Onoe upon a time, in the kingdom of Kuru and the city called 
Indapatta, was reigning a king Koravya, of the stock of Yuddhitthila. 
His adviser In things temporal and spiritual was a minister named 
VidhQra, The king, with his great almsgiving, set all India in a com- 
motion ; but amongst all those who received and enjoyed those gifts, 
not one there was who kept so much as the Five Virtues: all were 
wicked to a man, and the king’s giving brought him no satisfaction. The 
king thought, “Great is the fruit of disenminate giving;” and, being 
desirous to give unto the virtuous, he determined to take counsel with 
the wise Vidhura. When, therefore, Vidhura came to wait on him, the 
king bade him be seated, and put the question to him. 


* See Pick, Soeiale Oliederung, p. 140. 

• No sneh title a{q>eart. The incomparable gift is referred to in No. 424, Xditta 
jitaka, bnt the reader is referred to Mahigovinda Sotta. 
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ExpUining this, the Master recited half the first stanza. All the rest are 
question and answer of the king and VidhOra. 


“The righteous King Yudhitthila once asked Vidhflra wise^: 

* VidhOra, seek me brahmins good, in whom much wisdom lies: 

“‘Men free from deeds of evil lust, that they may eat my food: 

So I would give, my friend, that I may reap a crop of good.’ 

“ ' Tis hard to find such holy men, such brahmins, wise and good, 

Who keep them spotless from all lust, that they may eat your food. 

“ * Of brahmins, 0 most mightv king, ten several kinds are there : 
Listen, while I distinguish them, and all these kinds declare. 

“‘Some cany sacks upon their backs, root-filled and fastened tight; 
They gather healing herbs, they bathe, and magic spells recite. 

“These are physician-like, 0 king, and brahmins too they hight: 

Such brahmins shall we seek for, now you know this kind aright?” 

[362] Quoth King Koravya: 

“‘These have no right to such a name: lost is their brahminhood: 
VidhOra, find me other men who shall be wise and good, 

“ Men free from deeds of evil lust, that they may eat my food : 

So would I give, that I myself may reap a crop of good.’ 

“‘Some carry bells and go before, and as they go they ring, 

A chariot they can dnve with skill, and messages can bring; 

“ These are like servants, mightv king, and brahmins too they hight : 
Such brahmins shall we se^ for, now you know this kind aright?’” 

Quoth King Koravya: 

“ ‘ These have no right to such a name : lost is their brahminhood : 
VidhOra, find me other men who shall be wise and gocxi, 

“Men free from deeds of evil lust, that they may eat my food: 

So would I give, that I myself may reap a crop of good.’ 

“‘With waterpot and crooked staff some run to meet the king, 
Through all the towns and villages, and as they follow, sing— 

‘In wo^ or town we never budge, until a gift you bring’! 

“ ‘ Like tax -men these importunate, and brahmins too they bight : 

Such brahmins shall we seek for, now you know this kind aright?’” 

Quoth King Koravya; 

‘“These have no right to such a name: lost is their brahminhood: 
VidhOra, find me other men who shall be wise and good, 

“Men fires from deeds of enl lust, that they may eat my food: 

So would I give, that 1 myself may reap a crop of good’ 

“ ‘ Some with long nails and hairy limbs, foul teeth, and matted hair, 
Covered with dust and dirt-begrimed as beggar-men they fare: 

“ ‘ Hewers of wood, 0 mighty king ! and brahmins too they hight : 

Such brahmins shall we seek for, now you know this kind aright?’ 


^ This line oceart in iii. 401 (p. 903 of the translation). 
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[363] Quoth King Koravya: 

These have no right to such a name: lost is their brahminhood : 
VidhOra, find me other men who shall be wise and good, 

“Men free from deeds of evil lust, that they may eat my food: 

So would I give, that I myself may reap a crop of good.' 

“‘Myrobolan and vilva fruit, rose-apnle, mangoes ripe*. 

The labiy -fruit and planks of wom, tooth-brush and smoking-pipe, 

“Sugar-cane baskets, honey sweet, and ointment too, 0 kinc, 

All these they make their traffick in, and many another thing. 

“ These are like merchants, O great king, and brahmins tw they hight : 
Such brahmins shall wo seek for, now you know this kind anght?’” 

Quoth King Koravya : 

“ ‘ These have no right to such a name : lost is their brahminhood : 
VidhQra, find me other men who shall be wise and gf>od, 

“ Men free from deeds of evil lust, that they may oat my fotKl : 

So would I give, that 1 myself may reap a crop of good.' 

“ ‘ Some follow tnule and husbandry, keen flocks of goats in fold, 

They give and take in marriage, and their daughters sell for gold*. 

“ Like Vossa and Amlwittha* those ; and brahnuns they t(x> hight ■ ^ 
Such Brahmins shall wo seek for, now you know this kind anght T" 

Quoth King Koravya : 

“ ‘ These have no right to such a name : lost is their brahminhood : 
VidhQra, find me other men who shall be wise and good, 

“ Men free from deeds of evil lust, that they may eat my food : 

So would I give, that I myself may reap a crop of gocxl.’ 

[364] “ ‘ Some chaplains fortunes tell, or geld and mark a Ijcast for j)ay : 

With jirofferea food the village folk invite them oft U) stay. 

There kino and bullocks, swine and goats are slaughtered many a day. 

“Like butchers base are these, 0 king, and brahmins too they hight 
Such brahmins shall we seek for, now you know this kind aright? 

Quoth King Koravya : 

“ ‘ These have no right to such a name : lost is their brahminhood : 
VidhQra, find me other men who shall be wise and good, 

“ Men free from deeds of evil lust, that they may eat my food : 

So would I give, that I myself may reap a crop of good.’ 

“ ‘Some brahmins, armed with sword and shield, with battle-axe in hand. 
Ready to guide a caravan before the merchants stand. 

“Likehcrdmen these, or bandits bold, yet brahmins they hight: ^ 
Such brahmins shall we seek for, now you know this kind aright? 

* The fruits and trees named are: myrobolan {urminalia ehebula), emblio myro- 
bolan {etHblica o(fUinaU$), mango, rose-apple (Eugenia jamlm), beleric myrobolan, 
artoc4trpu» lacuehat vilva {aegU mameloi), rnjdyatana wood (? BuchatuuUa lati/oUa). 
Brahmins were forbidden to sell fraiw or healing herbs, honey and ointment, not to 
say other things. 

* /.«. arrange a marriage in whioh ttie roan pays them a price. 

* A mixt easts, s|nting from a brahmin father and a Vai^ya woman. 
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Quoth King Koravya : 

*** These have no right to such a name: lost is their brahminhood: 
VidhQra, find me other men who shall be wise and good, 

“Men free from deeds of evil lust, that they may eat my food: 

So would I give, that I myself may reap a crop of good.’ 

“‘Some build them huts and lay them traps in any woodland place, 
Catch fish and tortoises, the hare, wild-cat and lizard chase. 

“Hunters are these, O mighty king, and brahmins they too hi^ht: 
Such brahmins shall we seek for, now you know this kind anght?”' 


Quoth King Koravya : 


‘These have no right to such a name: lost is their brahminhood: 
VidhQra, find me other men who shall be wise and good, 



“ ‘ Others for love of gold lie down bene^ith the royal bed. 
At soma-sacnfice ; the kings bathing above their head*. 


“These are like barbers? 0 weat king, but brahmins t(K) they hight: 
Such brahmins shall we seek for, now you know this kind aright?”’ 


Quoth King Koravya : 

“These have no right to such a name; lost is their brahminhood: 
VidhQra, find me other men who shall Ije wise and good, 

“Men free from deeds of evil lust, that they may eat my food: 

So would I give, that I myself may reap a crop of g(xxl.” 


[367] Thus having described those who are brahmins in name only, he 
went on to describe the brahmins in the highest sense in the following two 
stanzas: 

“But there are brahmins, too, my lord, men very wise and good, 

Free from the deeds of evil lust, to eat your offered food. 

“ One only meal of rice they eat : strong drink they never touch : 

And now you know this kind aright, say shall we look for such ? ” 

"When the king heard his words, he asked “Where, friend Vidhura, 
where dwell these brahmins, worthy of the best things? ” “ In the further 
Himalaya, O king, in a cave of Mount Nanda.” “ Then, wise sir, bring 
me those brahmins hither, by your power.” Then in great joy the king 
recited this stanza : 

“ VidhQra, bring those brahmins here, so holy and so wise, 

Invite them, 0 VidhQra, here, let no delay arise!” 


* After a soma offering, the oustom was for a king to bathe on a gorgeous couch. 
A brahmin lay beneath, and the holy water, washing off the king’s sins, washed them 
on to the brahmin, who received the bed and all its ornaments as recompense for 
playing scapegoat. Fick, Soctale Ohfdfrung, p. 148, note, quoting Oldenberg, Religion 
dee Veda, pp. 407 ff. 
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The Great Being agreed to do as he was requested, adding this: “Now, 
0 king ! send the drum beating about the city, to proclaim that the city 
must be gloriously adorned, and all the people of it must give alms, and 
undertake the holy-day vows, and pledge themselves to virtue ; and you 
with all your court must take the holy-day vows upon you.” Himself at 
early dawn, having taken his meal, and taken the holy-day vows, at 
eventide he sent for a basket of the colour of jasmine, and together with 
the monarch made a salutation with the full prostration’, [368] and he called 
to memory the virtues of the Pacceka Buddhas, uttering these words : “ Let 
the five hundred Pacceka Buddhas who dwell in Northern Himalaya, in 
the cave of Mount Nanda, to-morrow partake of our food !" he cast eight 
handfuls of flowers into the air. At once these flowers fell upon the five 
hundred Pacceka Buddhas, in the place where they dwelt. They }>ondered, 
and understood the fact, and accepted the invitation, saying, “ Reverend 
Sirs, we are invited by the wise Vidhura, and no mean creature is he : ho 
has the seed of a Buddha within him, and in this very cycle a Buddha he 
will be. Let us show him favour.” The Great Being understood that 
they would comply, by token that the flowers did not return. Ihen be 
said, “ 0 great king ! to-morrow the Pacceka Buddhas will come ; do 
them honour and worship.” Next day the king did them great honour, 
preparing precious seats for them upon a great dais. The Pacceka Buddhas, 
in Lake Anotatta, having waited for the time when their bodily needs 
were seen to, travelled through the air and descended in the royal court- 
yard. The king and the Bodhisatta, faith in their hearts, received the 
bowls from their hands, and caused them to come up on the terrace, 
seated them, gave them the gift- water* into their hands, and served them 
with food hard and soft most delightful. 

After the meal, he invited them for the next day, and so on for seven 
days following, presenting them with many gifts, and on the seventh day 
he gave them all the requisites. Then they gave him thanks, and passing 
through the air returned to the same place, and the requisites also went 
with them. 


The Master, after finwhing thm diacoiirwc, said : “ No 
«»e king of K<«ala being my follower, ha« g''cn too the gift ’"“"T ju' \ he 
wise men of old when os yet there was no Buddha, did it «i ^ 

identified the Birth : “At that time Ananda was the king, and the wise Vid ni 
was I myself.” 


• Lit. pro.traUon of ‘the five re-t.,* » « to touch the ground with forrfiead 


both elbows, waist, knees, and feet. 

* Water poured into the right-hand in ratifying some promise 

bestowed. 


made or gift 
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BHIKKHA-PARAMPARA-JiTAKA. 

[369] ‘*7 9axo one etc.— This story the Master told, whilst dwelling 

in Jetavana, about a certain landowner. He was a true and faithful believer, 
and showed honour continually to the Tathftgata and the Order, One day 
these thoughts came to him. “ I show honour constantly to the Buddha, that 
precious jewel, and the Order, that precious jewel, by bestowing upon them 
delicate food and soft raiment. Now I should like to do honour to that 
precious jewel the Law: but how is one to show honour to that?” So he 
took plenty of perfumed garlands and such like things, and proceeded to 
Jetavana, and greeting the Master, asked him this question: “My desire is. 
Sir, to show honour to the jewel of the Law : how is a man to set about it ? ” 
The Master replied, “If your desire is to honour the jewel of the Law, then 
show honour to Ananda, the Treasurer of the Law.” “ It is well,” he said, and 
promised to do so. Ho invited the Elder to visit him, and brought him next day 
to his house in g^t pomj) and splendour ; he placed the Elder upon a magnificent 
seat, and worshipt him with perfumed garlands and so forth, gave him choice 
food of many kinds, presented cloth of great price sufficient for the three robes. 
Thought the Elder, “This honour is done to the iewel of the Law ; it befits not 
me, but it befits the chief Commander of the Paith.” So the food placed in 
the ^wl, and the cloths, he took the monastery, and gave it to Elder 
SAriputta. He thought likewise, “This honour is done to the jewel of the 
Law ; it befits simply and solely the Supreme Buddha, lord of the Law,” and 
he gave it to the Dasabala. The Master, seeing no one above himself, partook 
of the food, accepted the cloth for robes. And the Brethren chatted about it 
in the Hall of lYuth : “ Brethren, so and so the landowner, meaning to show 
honour to the Law, made a gift to Elder Ananda, Treasurer of the Law ; he 
thought himself unworthy of it, and gave it to the Commander of the Faith ; 
and he, thinking himseli not worthy, to the TathAgata. But the Tath&rata, 
seeing no one awve himself, knew that he was worthy of it as Lord of the 
Law, and ate of the food, and took that cloth for robes. Thus the gift of 
food has found its master, by going to him whose right it was.” The Master 
entering, asked them what they talked of as they sat there. They told him. 
“ Brethren,” said he, “ this is not the first time that food given has fallen to the 
lot of the worthy by successive steps ; so it did long ago, before the Buddha’s 
day.” With these words, he told them a story of the pa^ 


[370] Once upon a time Brahmadatta ruled righteously in Benares, 
having renounced the ways of sin, and he kept the Ten Hoyal Virtues. 
This being so, his court of justice became so to say empty. The king, 
by way of searching out his own faults, questioned every one, beginning 
with those who dwelt about him ; but not in the women’s apartments, 
nor in the oity, nor in the near villages, could he find any one who had a 
fault to tell of him'. Then he made up his mind to try the country 


> Compare vol. ii. no. Iffl, p. 1. 
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folk. So handing over the government to his courtiers, and taking the 
chaplain with him, he traversed the kingdom of K&si in disguise; yet 
he found no one with a fault to tell of him. 

At last he came to a village on the frontier, and sat down in a hall 
without the gate. At that time, a landowner of that village, a rich man 
worth eighty crorea, in going down with a great following to the bathing 
place, saw the king seated in the hall, with his dainty body and skin 
of a golden colour. He took a fancy to him, and entering the hall, 
said, “ Stay here awliile.” Then he went to his house, and had got 
ready all manner of dainty food, and returned with his grand retinue 
caiTying vessels of food. At the same time, an ascetic from Himalaya 
came in and sat down there, a man who had the Five Ti*ati8cendent 
Faculties. And a Pacceka Buddha also, from a cave on Mount Nanda, 
came and sat there. The landowner gave the king water to wash his 
hands, and prepared a dish of food with all inanmu' of tine sauces an<l con- 
diments, and set l»ofore the king. He received it and gave it to the 
brahmin chaplain. The chaplain took it and gave to the as.etic. The 
ascetic walked up to the Pacceka Buddha, in his left hand hohling the 
vessel of food, and in his right the waterpot, first oflTereil the waU^r of 
gift‘, and then placed the food in the bowl. Ho proceeded to eat, 
without inviting any to share, or asking leave. When thc^ meal was done, 
the landowner thought: “I gave this food to the king, and he to his 
chaplain and the chaplain to the ascetic, and tln^ a.scotic to the Pacceka 
Buddha; the Pacceka Buddha has eattm it with(»ut leave asked. What 
means this manner of giving? [.*17 1] Why did the lost eat without with 
your leave or by your lea>e? I will ask them one by one.” Then he 
approached each in turn, and saluting them, asked his (picstion, while 
they made answer : 

« I saw one worthy of a throne, who from a kingdom cnmc 
To deserts Iwire from palaces, most delicate of frame. 

“ On him in kiudnoss 1 liostowed picked i>addy-grams to oat, 

A mess of rice all cooked so nice such os men pour on moat. 

“You took the food, and gave it to the brahmin, o^tmg jono: 

With all duo deference 1 ask, what is it you have done ? 

“My toachor, ixuitor, zealous he for duties gyoat and small, 

I ought to give the food to him, for he deserves it all 

“ Brahmin whom even kings respect, say why did you not eat« 

mliSiTriU, aU coo^ ao nice, which men pour ovor moat 


‘‘You knew not tho gift’s scope, but to the sage you past it 
Wfth J1 due defemice I asC-hat U it youTiave done? 


on: 


1 ^Umfii'h^onl, the cUo-nam. of the bmhmin, vs^m is tbs right reading, 
boiled rice. 
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“ I keep a wife and familj, in houaes too I dwell, 

1 rule the passions of a lung, my own indulge as well. 

“ Unto a wise ascetic man long dwelling in the wood, 

Old, practised in religious lore, I ought to give the food. 

“ Now the thin sage I ask, whose skin shows all the veins beneath. 
With nails grown long, and shaggy hair, and dirty head and teeth : 

“ Have you no care for life, 0 lonely dweller in the wood ? 

How is this monk a better man to whom you gave the food?” 

** Wild bulbs and radishes I dig, catmint and herbs seek I, 

Wild rice, black mustard shake or pick, and spread them out to dry, 

‘‘Ji^ubes, herbs, honey, lotus-threads, myrobolan, scraps of meat, 

This is my wealth, and these I take and make them ht to eat. 

[37S]“I cook, he cooks not: I have wealth, be nothing: I’m bound tight 
To worldly things, but he is free: the food is his by right.” 

“ I ask the Brother, sitting there, with cravinra all subdued ; 

— This mess of rice, all cooked and nice, which men pour on their food, 

“You took it, and with appetite eat it, and share with none; 

With all due deference I ask, what is it you have done?” 

“ I cx)ok not, nor I cause to cook, destroy nor have destroyed ; 

He knew that I possess no wealth, all sins I do avoid. 

“ The pot he carried in his right, and in his left the food, 

Gave me the broth men |)our on meat, the mess of rice so good; 

“They have jwssesaions, they have wealth, to give their duty is: 

Who asks a giver to jiartake, he is a foe, y-wis.” 

[373] On hearing these words, the landowner in high delight repeated 
the last two stanzas : 

“It was a happy chance for me to-day that brought the king: 

I never knew before how gifts abundant fruit would bring. 

“ Kings in their kingdoms, brahmins in their work, are full of greed, 
Sages in picking fruits and roots: Brethren from sin are fre^.” 

The Pacceka Buddha having discoursed to him, then departed to his 
own place, and the ascetic likewise. And the king, after remaining a few 
days with him, went away to Benares. 


[374] When the Master had ended this discourse, he said: “It is not the 
first time. Brethren, that food went to him who deserved it, for the same 
thing has happened before.” Then he identified the Birth : “At that time, 
the landowner who did honour to the Law was the landowner in the story, 
Ananda was the king, Sftriputta the chaplain, and I myself was the ascetic who 
lived in Himalaya.” 
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mataStoa-jAtaka. 


[375] “ WkeTUie comest thou” etc. — This »tory the Mowter told whilo dwollinff 
in Jetavana, alx)ut the hereditary king Udena. At that time, t)«e reveroiia 
Pi^dola-bharadvftja jmssing from Jetavana through the air, iwed generally 
to pass the heat of the day m king Udena’s nark at Kosanibl. The Elder 
we are told, had in a former existence been Icing, and for a long time had 
enjoyed glory in that very park with his retinue. By virtue of the g(H>d then by 
him performed, he used to sit there in the heat of the day, enjoy i rig the bliss of 
Attainment which was its fruit 

One day he was in that place, and sitting imder a wil-troe in^ full flower, when 
Udena came into the park with a large nurmier of followers. For seven d^s ho 
had been drinking deep, and he wished to take his jiloasure in the park. He lav 
down on the royal seat in the arms of one of his women, and lioing foxed soon fell 
asleep. Then the women who sat singing arf>iind threw doM’ii their instruments 
of music, and wandered about the pleasanoe gathering flowers and fruit ^ By 
and by they saw the Elder, and came un, and saluting him sat down. The Elder 
sat wliere he was and discoursed to tncm. The other woman by shifting her 
arms awoke the king, who said, “Where are those drabs gone?” She replied, 
“They are sitting in a ring round an ascetic.” The king grew an^, and went to 
the Elder, abusing and reviling : “Out on it, I'll have the follow devoured by rod 
ants ! ” So in rage he caused a basket full of red ants to broken over tlio 
Elder’s body. But the Elder rose up in the air, and admonished the king ; 
then to Jetavana he went, and alighted at the gateway of the Perfumed 
Chamber. “ Whence have you come asked the TatbigaU : and he told him 
the fact “ BhftradvAja,” quoth be, “this is not the first time Udena has done 
despite to a religious man, but he did tb^ same before.” Then at the Elders 
request, he told a story of the past. 


[376] Once upon a time, when Brahmadatta was king of Benares, the 
Great Being was born outside the city, as a Candila’s son, and they gave 
him the name of M&taiiga, the Elephant*. Afterwards he attained wisdom, 
and his fame was blown abroad as the Wise MAtahga. Now at that time 
one Dittha>mahga]ik&', daughter of a Benares merchant, every month or 

1 a name of a man of the Candala caste, which was the lowest. 

* Lit. ' one who has seen good omens.’ 
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two used to come and disport her in the park with a crowd of companions. 
One day, the Great Being had gone to town on some business, and as he 
was entering the gate met Dittha-iDahgalik&. He stept aside, and stood 
quite stilK From behind her curtain Dittha-mangalika spied him, and 
asked, “ Who is that?” “A Oand&la, my lady.” “ Bah,” says she, “I have 
seen something that brings bad luck,” and washing her eyes with scented 
water she turned back. The people with her cried out, “Ah, vile outcast, 
you have lost us free food and liquor to<day ! ” In rage they pummelled 
M&tanga the wise with hands and feet, and made him senseless, and went 
away. After a while he recovered consciousness, and thought, “The crowd 
around Dittha-mahgalikk beat me for no i-eason, an innocent man. I will 
not budge till I get her, not a moment before.” With this resolve, he 
went and lay down at the door of her father’s house. When they asked 
him why he lay thei*e, his reply was, “All I want is Dittha-mangalika.” 
One day passed, then a second, a third, fourth, fifth, and sixth. The 
resolve of the Buddhas is immovable ; therefore on the seventh day they 
brought out the girl and gave her to him. Then she said, “ Rise iij), 
master, and let us go to your house.” But he said, “ Lady, I have been 
well pummelled by your people, I am weak, take me up on your back and 
carry me.” So she did, and in full view of the citizens went forth from 
the city to the Caiulala settlement. 

There for a few days the Great Being kept her, without transgressing 
in any way the rules of caste. Then he thought, “ Only by renouncing the 
world, and in no other way, shall I be able to show this lady the highest 
honour and give her the best gifts.” [377] So he said to her, “Lady, if I 
fetch nothing out of the forest, we cannot live. I will go into the forest ; 
wait till I i-eturn, but do not worry.” He laid injunctions upon the 
household not to neglect her, and went into the forest, and embraced 
the life of a religious ascetic, with all diligence ; so that in seven days 
he developed the Eight Attainments and the Five Supeniatural Faculties. 
Then he thought, “Now I shall be able to protect Dittba-mangaliki.” By 
his BU|)ernatural power he w^ent back, and alighted at the gate of the 
Cand&la village, whence he proceeded to the door of Hittha mahgalika’s 
house. She, when she heard of his return, came out, and began to weep, 
saying, “Why have you deserted me, master, and become an ascetic)” 
He said, “Never mind, lady, now I will make you more glorious than your 
former glory. Will you be able to say in the midst of the people just this : 
*My husband is not M&tanga, but the Great Brahma T” “Yes, master, 
I can say it.” “Very well, when they ask you whei'e is your husband, you 
must reply, He is gone to Brahma’s heaven. If they ask, when be will 
come bock, you must say, In seven days he will come, breaking the moon’s 
disk when she is at the full.” With these words, he went away to 
Himalaya. 
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Now Dit^-mai&galik& said what she had been told here and there in 
Benares, amidst a great crowd. The people believed, saying, “ Ah, he is 
Great Brahma, and therefore does not visit Dittha-maiigaliki, but thus and 
thus it will be.” On the night of full moon, at the time when the moon 
stands still in mid-course, the Bodhisatta assumed the appearance of 
Brahma, and amidst a blaze of light which filled all the kingdom of Kisi, 
and the city of Benares twelve leagues in extent, broke through the moon 
and came down : thrice he made circuit above the city of Benares, and 
received the worship of the great crowd with perfumed garlands and such 
like, and then turned his face towards the Cand&la village. The devotees 
of Brahma gathered together, and went to the Cand&la village. They 
covered Dittha-mahgalik&’s house with white cloths, swept the ground 
with four manner of sweet smelling things, scattered flowers, [378] burnt 
incense, spread an awning, prepared a splendid scat, lit a lamp of scented 
oil, laid at the door sand white and smooth as a silver plate, scattered 
flowers, put up banners. Before the house thus decorated the Gi’eat Being 
came down, and entered, and sat a little while on the seat. At that time 
Dittha-mangalik& was in her monthly terms. His' thumb touched her 
navel, and she conceived. Then the Great Being said to her, “ Lady, you 
are with child, and you shall bring foi*th a son , you and your son shall 
receive the highest honour and tribute ; the water that washes your feet 
shall be used by kings for the ceremonial sprinkling throughout all India, 
the water you bathe in shall be an elixir of immortality, those who sprinkle 
it on their heads shall be set free from all disease and shall not know ill 
luck, they who lay the head on your feet and salute you shall give a 
thousand pieces of money, they who stand within your hearing and salute 
you shall give a hundred, they who stand in your sight and salute you 
shall give one rupee eacii Be vigilant!” With this udinonition, in view 
of the crowd, he rose up and re-entei'ed the moon. 

The devotees of Brahma collected, and stood thei'e through the whole 
night ; in the morning they caused her to enter a golden palanquin, and 
taking it upon their heads, bore her into the city. A great concourse 
came to her, crying aloud, ‘‘The wife of Great Brahma!” and did 
worship with scented garlands and other such things ; those who were 
fllowed to lay the head on her feet and salute her gave a purse 
of a thousand pieces, those who might salute her within hearing gave 
a hundred, those who might salute her standing within her sight gave 
one rupee each. Thus they included in their progress the whole city 
of Benares, twelve leagues in extent, and received a sum of eighteen 
orores. 

Having thus made the circuit of that city, they brought her to the 
centre of it, and there built a great pavilion, and set curtains about it, 
Beading tu$a. 
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aad caused her to dwell there amidst much glory and prosperity. Before 
the pavilion, they began to build seven great entrance gates, and a palace 
with seven storeys : much new merit was set to their account. 

In that same pavilion, Dittha-mangalika brought forth a son. On 
his name-day, [379J the brahmins gathered together, and named him 
Mandavya-kumara, the Prince of the Pavilion, because he was born 
there. In ten months the palace was finished : from that time she^ 
dwelt in it, highly honoured. And Prince Mandavya grew up amid 
great magnificence. When he was seven or eight years old, the best 
teachers in the length and breadth of India gathered together, and they 
taught him the three Vedas. From the age of sixteen he provided food 
for the brahmins, and sixteen thousand brahmins were fed continually ; at 
the fourth embattled gateway the alms were distributed to the brahmins. 

Now on one great day of festival they prepared a quantity of rice 
porridge, and sixteen thousand brahmins sat by the fourth embattled 
gateway and partook of this food, accompanied with fresh ghee of a golden 
yellow, a decoction of honey and lump sugar ; and the prince himself, bril- 
liantly adorned with jewels, with golden slippers upon his feet, and a staff 
of fine gold in his hand, was walking about and giving directions, “ Ghee 
here, honey here.” At that time, the wise Mataiiga seated in his her- 
mitage in the Himalayas, turned his thoughts to see what news there 
was of Dittha-mangalika’s son. Perceiving that he was going in the 
wrong way, he thought, “To-day I will go, and convert the young man, 
and I will teach him how to give so that the gift shall bring much 
fruit.” He went through the air to Lake Anotatta, and there washed 
his mouth, and so forth; standing in the district of Manosila*, he donned 
the pair of coloured garments, girt his girdle about him, put on the 
ragged robe, took his earthen bowl, and went through the air to the 
fourth gateway, where he alighted just by the alms-hall, and stood on 
one side. Mandavya, looking this way and that, espied him. “Where 
do you come from,” cried he, “you ascetic, you misbegotten outcast, a 
goblin and no manl” and he repeated the first stanza : 

[380] “ Whence coraest thou, in filthy garments drest, 

A creature vile and goblin-like, 1 vow, 

A robe of refuse-rags acroas thy breast, 

Unworthy of a gift— say, who art thou?” 

The Great Being listened, then with gentle heart addressed him in the 
words of the second stanza : 

“The food, 0 noble sir! is ready set. 

The people taste, and eat, and drink of it: 

You know we live on what we chance to get; 

Rise! let the low-caste churl enjoy a bit” 

^ Adding fd, with one MS. 

* Part of the Himalaya region. 
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Then Mandavya recited the third stanza : 

“ For brahmins, for my blessine, by ray liaiid 
This food is got, the gift of faithful heart. 

Away ! what boots it in my sight to stand 1 
’Tis not for such as thou : vile wretch, do})art ! ” 

[381] Thereupon the Great Being repeated ‘a stanza : 

“ Th^ sow the seed on high ^und and on low, 

Hoping for fruit, and on the marshy }>lain : 

In such a faith as this thy gifts l)ostt)w ; 

Worthy recipients so thou shalt obtain.” 

Then Mandavya repeated a stanza ; 

** I know the lands wherein I mean to sow, 

The proper places in this world for seed, 

Brahmins highborn, that holy scriptures know . 

These are good ground ana fertile fields indeed 

Then the Great Being repeated two stanzas ; 

“ The pride of birth, o’erweening self-conceit, 

Drunkenness, hatred, ignorance, and greed,— 

Those in whose hearts these vices find their scat, — 

They all are bad and barren fields for seed. 

The pride of birth o’erweening, self-conceit, 

Drunkenness, hatred, ignorance, and groiKi,— 

[382] Those in whoso hearts those vices find no seat. 

They all are good and fertile fields for seed.” 

These words the Great Being repeated again and again ; but the 
other grew angry, and cried — “The fellow prates overmuch. Where 
are my porters gone, that they do not cast out the churl ? ” Then he 
repeated a stanza : 

“Ho Bhandakucchi, UpajjhAya ho! 

And where is Ujia^otiya, I say? 

Punish the fellow, kill the fellow, go— 

And by the throat hale the vile churl away ! ” * 

The men hearing his call, came up at a run, and saluting him, 
asked, “What are we to do, my lordt” “Did yon ever see this base 
outcast 1” “No, Sire, we did not know he hod come in at all; some 
juggler he is doubtless, or cunning rogue.”— “ Well, why do you sUnd 
there 1 What are we to do, my lord 1”—“ Why, strike the fellow’s 
mouth, break his jaw, tear his back with rods and cudgels, punish him, 
take the wretch by the throat, knock him down, away with him out of 
this place ! ” But the Great Being, ere they could come at him, rose up 
in the air, and there poised, repeated a stanza : 

[383] “Revile a sage! to swallow blazing fire as much avails, ^ 

Or bite hard iron, or dig down a mounUm with your nails. 

» The last two lines occur on p. 906 (above, p. 198). 
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H^ing uttered these words, the Great Being rose high in the air, 
while the youth and the brahmins gazed at the sight. 


Explaining this, the Master recited a stanza : 

**So ap(^e the sage Mfttailiga, champion of truth and right, 
Then in the air he rose aloft before the brahmins’ sight” 


He turned his face to the eastwards, and coming down in a certain 
street, with intent that his footsteps i^ht be visible, he begged alma 
near the eastern gate ; then, having collected a quantity of mizt victuals, 
he sat him down in a certain hall and began to eat But the deities of 
the city came up, finding it intolerable that this king should so speak 
as to annoy their sage. So the eldest goblin among them seized hold of 
Mandavya by the neck, and twisted it, and the others seized the other 
brahmins and twisted their necks. But through pity for the Bodhisatta, 
they did not kill Mandavya : **h6 is his son,” they said, and only tormented 
him. Mandavya’s head was twisted so that it looked backwards over 
his shoulders ; hands and feet were stiff and stark ; his eyes were turned 
up, as though he were a dead man : there he lay stark. The other 
brahmins turned round and round, drabbling spittle at the mouth. 
People went and told Dittha-mangaliki, Something has happened to 
your son, my lady ! ” She made all baste thither, and seeing him 
cried, ** Oh, what is this ! ” and recited a stanza : 

^ Over the shoulder twisted stands his head ; 

See how he stretches out a helpless arm! 

White are his eyes as though he were quite dead: 

0 who is it has wrought my son this harm?” 

[384] Then the bystanders repeated a stanza, telling her about it : 

“A hermit came, in filthy scents drest, 

A creature vile and goblin-like to see. 

With robe of refiise-ran across his breast ; 

The man who treatra thus thy son, is be.” 

On hearing this, she thought: **No other has the power, the wise 
M&tai^ without doubt it must be I But one who is stedfast, and full 
of goodwill to all creatures, will never go away and leave all these folk 
to torment. Now in what direction can he have gone?” which question 
she put in the following stanza : 

“ In what direction went the wise one hence t 
0 noMe youths, pray answer me this thing! 

Come let os make atoomneot for the otfonoe, 

Our SCO to life again that we may bring.” 
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The young men answered her in this manner : 

“That wise one, up into the air rose he, 

Like moon in mid-career the fifteenth day 

The sage, truth-consecrated, fair to see, 

Towards the east moreover lient his way.” 

This answer given, she said, “I will seek my husband !” and bidding 
take with her pitchers of gold and cups of gold, surrounded with a com- 
pany of waiting women, she went and found the place where his footsteps 
had touched tlie ground ; these she followed, until she came to him 
sitting upon a seat, and eating his meal, [385] Approaching she 
saluted him, and stood still. On seeing her he placed some boiled 
rice in his bowl, Dittha maiigalika poured water for him from a golden 
pitcher ; he at once washed his hands and rinaed out his mouth Then 
she said, “ Who has done this cruel thing to my son ? ” repeating this 
stansa : 

“ Over the shoulder twiste<l stands his head ; 

See how he stretches out a helpless arm ! 

White arc his eyes, as though he were quite dead; 

0 who is it has wrought my son this harm?” 

The stanzas which follow are said by the two alternately : 

“Goblins there arc, whose might and |>ower is great, 

Who follow sages, beautiful to see. 

They saw thy son ill -minded, jiassionate. 

And they have treated thus thy stm for thee.” 

“ Then it is goblins who this thing have done : 

Do not be wroth, O holy man, with me ! 

0 Brother! full of love towards my son 
Hither for refuge to thy feet I nee ' ” 

“ Then let me tell thee that my mind doth hide 
Nor then nor now a thought of enmity: 

Thy son, through fancied knowledge, dnink with pride. 

Knows not the meaning of the Vedas three.” 

“O Brother! verily a man may find 

All in a trice his senses quite gone blind. 

Forgive me my one error, O wise sage! 

They who are wise are never fierce in rage*.” 

[386] The Great Being, thus pacified by her, replied, “Well, I will 
give you the elixir of immortal life, to make the goblins depart” , and he 
recited this stanza : 

“This fragment of my leavings take with thee. 

Let the poor fool Mapdavya eat a piece: 

Thy son shall be made whole, reetortd to thee, 

And so the goblins shall their prey release.” 


» These two lines occur above, p. SIB (p. 197 of this volume). 
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When she heard the words of the Great Being, she held out a golden 
bowl, saying, “ Give me the elixir of immortality, my lord ! ” The Great 
Being dropt in it some of his rice gruel, and said, ** First put the half 
of this into your son’s mouth ; the rest mix with water in a vessel, and 
put it in the mouths of the other brahmius ; they shall all be made 
whole.” Then ho arose and departed to Himalaya. She carried off 
the pitcher upon her head, crying, “ I have the elixir of immortality ! ” 
Arrived at the house, she first put some of it in her son’s mouth. The 
Goblin fied away ; the king got up, and brushed off the dust, asking, 
“What is this, mother 1” — “You know well enough what you have 
done; now see the miserable plight of your dolesmen!” When he 
looked at them, he was filled with remorse. [387] Then his mother 
said, “ Mandavya, my dear son, you are a fool, and you do not know 
how to give so that the gift may bear fruit. Such as these are not fit 
for yoi’r bounty, but only such as are like the wise Matanga. Hence- 
forwari give nothing to evil men like these, but give to the virtuous.” 
Then she said : — 

“Thou art a fool, Mandavya, small of wit, 

Not knowing when to do good deeds is fit*. 

Thou eivest to those whose sinfulness is great, 

To evildoers and intemperate. 

“Garments of skin, a mass of shaggy hair, 

Mouth like an ancient well with grass o’ergrown, 

And see what ragged clouts the creatures wear! 

But fools are saved not by such things alone. 

“When passion, hate, and ignorance, afar from men are driven. 

Give to such calm and holy men: much fruit for this is given.” 

“Therefore from this time forward give not to wicked men like 
this ; but whoso in this world has reached the eight Attainments, righteous 
ascetics and brahmins who have gained the Five Transcendent Faculties, 
Pacceka Buddhas, to these give your gifts. Come my son, let me give 
these our servants the elixir of immortality, [388] and make them whole.” 
So saying, she had the leavings of the rice gruel taken, and put in a 
pitcher of water, and sprinkled over the mouths of the sixteen thousand 
brahmins. Each one got up, and brushed off the dust. 

Then these brahmins, having been made to taste the leavings of a 
Cand&la, were put out of caste by the other brahmins. In shame they 
departed from Benares, and went to the kingdom of Mejjha, where they 
lived with the king of that country. But Mandavya remained where 
he was. 

At that time there was a brahmin named J&timauta, one of the 
religious, who lived hard by the city of Vettavatl on the banks of the 
river of that name ; and he was a man mightily proud of his birth. The 
Great Being went thither, resolved to humble the man’s pride ; and he 
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mftHe his abode near him, but furtlier up stream. One dav, bavitjg 
nibbled at a tooth-atiek’, he let. it fall into the river, resolvnig that it 
should get entangled in JatimanU’s knot of hair Aee<>r(lniglv, os he 
was washing in the water, the stick became entangled in his hair. 
“Curse the brute!” said he, when he saw it, “where has this come 
from, with a pest! I will enquire” He |>rocceded up streuin, slid 
finding the Great Being, asked him, “What casti* are y(»u ofl”--**! 
am a Candala.” — “Did you drop a tiioth-stick into the liver?” — “Yes, 
I did.” — “You brute! curse you, vile outcast,^ a inuirain «>n you, don't 
stay here, but go further down stream ” Hut even w'hen he went to 
live down stream, the tooth-sticks he dropt floated against the current, 
and stuck in Jatimanta’s hair. “ (hirse you!” cpioth h(\ “if >ou stay 
here, in seven days your head shall burst into seven pieces!” The (Ireat 
Being thought, “If I allow myself to be angry with tin* man, 1 shall not 
be keeping my virtue , but 1 will fiml a way to break down his prnle ” 
On the seventh day, he prevented the sunrise. All the world was put 
out: they came to the ascetic JiitiinantH. and asked, “ Is it y(»u, Sir, who 
prevent the sun from rising?” He «aid, “That is no doing of mine, 
but there is a Candiila living by the nveisidc, and his doing it must be.” 
Then the people came to the (ireat Being, and asked him, “ Is it you, Sir\ 
who keep the sun from rising?” [389] “Yi'm, friends,” said he. “ Why?” 
they asked. “The ascetic who is your favoiinU^ reviles me, an innociuit 
man; when he comes and falls at my feet to ask for mercy, then I will 
let the sun go.” They went and dragged him along, and ca-st him down 
l)efore the Great Being's feet, and tried to appease him, saying, “Sir, 
pray let the sun go.” But he said, “ I cannot let him go , if I <lo so, 
this man’s head will burst into seven pie<;eh.” 'J'liey .said, “Then, Sir, 
what are we to do?” “Bring me a lump of clay” 4 lu‘y brought it 
“Now place it upon the head tliis asi'ctic, and let the ascetic down 
into the water.” After making these arrangeineiitH, he let the sun rise. 
No sooner was the sun set free*, the lum[) of clay split in seven, and the 
ascetic plunged under the water. Having thus humbled hiiii, the (ireat 
Being pondered: “Where now are those sixteen thousand brahmins?’ 
He perceived they weie with the king of Mejjha, ami resolved to humble 
them ; by his supernatural power he alighted in the neighhourluKsl of the 
city, and bowl in hand tramf>ed the city He<‘king almK Wluui the 
brahmins descried him, they said, “ Let him stay here but a coujde of 
days, and he will leave us without a refuge'” In all hasU* they went 
to the king, crying, “O mighty king, here is a juggler and rnount^ibank 
come: teke him prisoner'” The king was ready Huongh The Great 
Being, with his mess of mixt victuals, was sitting Upside a wall, on a 

* The Indians nse a fibronn stick for cleansing the te<?th. 

* Taking pahatu- as used ior pahina- . 
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bench, and eating. There, as he was busy partaking of the food, the king’f 
messengers found him, and striking him with a sword, killed him. After 
his death, he was bom in the Brahma world. It is said that in this birth 
the Bodhisatta was a ‘ mongoose-tamer, and in this servile occupation was 
put to death. The deities were angry, and poured down upon the whole 
kingdom of Mejjha a torrent of hot ashes, and wiped it out from among 
kingdoms. Therefore it is said : 

“ So the whole nation was destroyed of Mejjha, as they say. 

For glorious M&tahga’s death, the kingdom swept away.” 


[390] When the Master had ended this discourse, he said : “ It is not now 
the tii'st time that Udena has abused religious men, but he did the same before.” 
Then he identified the Birth: “At that time, Udena was Mapdavya, and 1 
myself was the wise M&tauga.” 


No. 498. 

citta-sambhCta-jataka. 


“JSWry good deed^" etc . — This story the Master told while dwelling in Jeta- 
vana, about two fellow- priests of the reverend Maha-kassapa, who liv^ happily 
toTOther. This pair, we are told, were most friendly, and had share for share in 
all things with the utmost fairness: even when they walked for alms, toother 
they went out and together came in, nor could they endure to be apart. In the 
Hall of Truth sat the Brethren, praising their friendship, when the Master 
came in, and asked what they talk^ of as they sat there. They told him ; and 
he repli^, “ Their friendship in one existence. Brethren, is nothing to wonder at ; 
for wise men of old kept friendliness unbroken throughout three or four difierent 
existences.” So saying, he told them a story of the past 


Once upon a time, in the realm of Avanti, and the city of Ujjenl, 
reigned a great king named King Avanti At that time, a Cand&la 
village lay outside Ujjeni, and there the Great Being was bom. Another 
person was bom the son of his mother's sister. The one of these two was 
named Citta, and the other SambhQta. 

These two when they grew up, having learnt what is called the art of 
sweeping in the CandAla breed, thought one day they would go and show 
off this art at the city gate. So one of them showed off at the north gate, 
and one at the east Now in this city were two women wise in the omens 


* Taking kontf^ to be the same at . 
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of sight, the one a merchant’s daughter and the other a cha}>lain’H. These 
went forth to make merry in the park, having ordered food to be brought 
^ hard and soft, garlands and |>erfumes ; and it so hap}>ened that one went 
out by the northern gate and one the eastern. Seeing the two young 
Candalas showing their art, the girls asked “ Who are these 1 ” Cnnd&Ias, 
they were informed. “This is an evil omen to seel” tliey said, [391] and 
after washing their eyes with |K‘rfumed water, they returned back. Then 
the multitude cried, “O vile outcasts, you have made us lose footl and 
strong drink which would have cost us nothing!” They Iwlahoured the 
two kinsmen, and did them much misery and mischief. When they 
. recovered their senses, up they got and joined company, and tohl each 
the other what woe had befallen him, weeping and wailing, and wondering 
what to do now. “All this misery has come upon us,” they thought, 
because of our birth. We shall never be able to play the jaii t of Cundklas , 
let us conceal our birth, and go to Takkasila in the disguise of young 
brahmins, and study there.” Having made this decision, they went thither, 
and followed their studies in the law under a far-famed master. A rumour 
was blown abroad over India, that* two young C’and&los were students, 
and had concealed their birth. The wise Citta was successful in his 
studies, but SambhQta not so. 

One day a villager invited the teacher, intending to offer food to the 
brahmins. Now it happened that ruin fell in the night, and flooded all 
the hollows in the road. Early in the morning the t<*acher summoned 
wise Citta, and said, “My lad, I cannot go, do you go with the young men, 
and pronounce a blessing, eat what you get for yourself and bring home 
what there is for me.” Accordingly he U>ok the young brahmins, and 
went. While the young men bathed, and ringed their mouths, the people 
prepared rice porridge, which they set remly for them, saying, “Let it 
cool.” Before it was cool, the young men came and sat down. The p*ople 
gave them the water of offering, and set the bowls in front of them. 
SambhQta’s wits were somewhat muddled, and imagining it to be c«»ol, 
took up a ball of the rice and put it in his mouth, but it burnt him like a 
rod-hot ball of metal. In his pain he forgot his part altogether, and 
glancing at wise Citta, he said, in the Cand&la dialect; “Hot, amt it?” 
[392] The other forgot himself too, and answered in their manner of 
speech, “Spit it out, spit it out.” At this the young men looked at each 
other, and said, “What kind of language is this?” Wise- Citta pronounced 
a blessing 

When the young men came home, they gathered in littb* kiiota and sat 
here and there discussing the words used. Finding that it was the dial.^ct 
of the Oandilas, they cried out on them, “0 vile outcasts ! you have been 
tricking us all this while, and pretending to be brahmins ! ” And they beat 
them both. One good man drove them out, saying, “ Away ! the blot’s in 
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the blood. Be off! Go somewhere and become ascetics.” The yonnji 
brahmins told their teacher that these two were Candalas. 

The pair went oiu into the woods, and there took up the ascetic life, 
and after no long time died, and were born again as the young of a doe on 
the banks of the Neranjara. From the time of their birth they always 
went about together. One day, when they had fed, a hunter espied them 
under a tree runiinating and cuddling together, very happy, head to head, 
nozzle to nozzle, h(»rn to horn. He cast a javelin at them, and killed 
them both by one blow. 

After this they were born as the young of an osprey, on the bank of 
Nerbudda. There too, when they grew up, after feeding they would 
cuddle together, head to head and beak to beak. A bird snarer saw them, 
caught them together, and killed them both. 

Next the wise ('itta was born at Kosambi, as a chaplain’s son ; the wise 
Sambhuta was born as the son of the king of Uttarapancala. From their 
name-days they could remember their former births. But Sambhuta was 
not able to remember all without breaks, and all he could remember was 
the fourth or Candala birth , (htta however rememliered all four in due 
order. When (htta was sixteen years old, he went away and became an 
ascetic in Himalaya, [393] and developed the Faculty of the religious 
ecstasy, and dwelt in the bliss of ecstatic trance. Wise Sambhuta after his 
father’s deatli had the Umbri'lla spread o\er him, and on the very day of 
the umbrella ceremony, in the midst of a great concourse, made a cere- 
monial hymn, and uttered two stanzas in aspiration. When they heard this, 
the royal wives and the musicians all chanted them, saying, “Our king’s 
own coronation hymn'” and in course of time all the citizens sang it, as 
the hymn which their king loved. Wise Citta, in his dwelling place in 
Himalaya, wondered whether his brother Sambhuta had assumed the 
Umbrella, or not. Perceiving that he had, he thought, “T shall never be 
able to instruct a young ruler ; but w hen he is old, I will visit him, and 
jiersuade him to be an ascetic.” For fifty years he went not, and by that 
time the king was increa.sed with sons and daughters; then by his super- 
natural power, he went, and alighted in the park, and sat down on the 
seat of ceremony like an image of gold. Just then a lad was picking up 
sticks, and as he did so he sang that hymn. Wise Citta called him to 
approach , he came up with an obeisance, and waited. Citta said to him, 
“ Since early morning you have l)een singing that hymn ; do you know no 
other 1” — “Oh yes, sir, I know many more, but these are the verses the 
king loves, that is why I sing no others.” — “Is there any one who can 
sing a refrain to the king’s hymn]” — “ No, Sir.” — “Could you?” — “Yes, 
if I am taught one.” — “Well, when the king chants these two verses, 
you sing this by way of a third,” and he recited a hymn. “ Now,” said 
he, “ go and sing this before the king, and the king will be pleased with 
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you, and make much of you for it.” Tlu* lad went to hi« mother quickly, 
and got himself dreat up spick and span ; then to the king's door, and stmt 
in word that a lad would sing him a refrain to his hymn. The king said, 
“ Let him approach.” When the lad had come in, and salut<‘d him, quoth 
the king, “They say you will sing me an answering n'frain to my hymn ?” 
[394] “Yea, my lord,” said he, “bring in th<‘‘wh<»le court to hear” As 
soon as the court had assembh'd, the lad aaid, “Sing your hymn, my lord, 
and I will answer with mine.” The king n‘p(*ated a pair ol stan/aK 

“ p]very good deed be.;irs fruit or soon or late. 

No deed witliout result, and noiliing vain 
I see Sambliuta mighty grown and great, 

Tims do his virtiu;s bear him fruit again. 

“ Every good deed l>ears fruit or soon or late, 

No deed without result, and nothing vain 
Who knows if (’itta also may l>e great, 

And like myself, his heart have brought him gain?” 

At the end of this hymn, the lad chanted the third sUinza • 

“ Every good deed bears fiuit or soon or late, 

No deed without result, and nothing vain, 
lieliold, my lord, see ( 'itbi at thy gat,e. 

And like thy.self, his he.ut has brought him gam 

On hearing thus the king n'peated tlie fourth stanza- 

“Then art tliou (htta, or the tale didst h<'ar 

f’rom him, or did s(»me <»th(*r mak<‘ ilsH* know ? 

Thy hymn is \erv sweet- I have no fear , 

A village and a IsmiitN * I l»estow ” 

[395] Then the lad rejK‘at4*d the fifth stanza 

“ I am not Citta, hut I hejird the thing. 

It w'as a mige laid on me thi.^ eoniinaiid 
Go and recite an answer to the king. 

And l)e rew-arded by his grateful ham! ’ 

Hearing this, the king thought, “It must 1 m- my brother Gitta ; now 
ril go and see him”; then he laid Ins bidding upon his men in the words 
of thewi two stanzas : 

“Come, yoke the royal chariots, so finely wrought and mmle 
Gird up with girths the elephants, m necklets bright arrayed. 

“ Beat drum.s for joy, and let the conchs lie blown, 

Prepare the swiftest chariots 1 own 
For to that lienmtage I will away, 

To see the sago that sits within, this day. 

So he spoke ; then mounting Ins 6ne cimriot, he went swiftly to the 
park gate. There he checked his chariot, and approachetl wise Citta with 

> Lit. a hundred (piece, ot money): or (wuh the .chohart) ■* hundred v.lMe. I 
do bestow.’ 
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an obeisance, and sat down on one side ; greatly pleased, he recited the 
eighth stanza : 

precious hymn it was I sang so sweet 
While thronging multitudes around me pressed; 

For now this holy sage I come to greet 

And all is joy and gladness in my breast” 

[396] Happy from the instant he saw wise Citta, he gave all necessary 
directions, bidding prepare a seat for his brother, and repeated the ninth 
stanza : 

“Accept a seat, and for your feet fresh water: it is right 
To offer gifts of food to guests: accept, as we invite.” 

After this sweet invitation, the king repeated another stanza, offering 
him the half of his kingdom : 

“ Let them make glad the place where thou shalt dwell, 

Let throngs of waiting women wait on thee; 

0 let me show thee that I love thee well, 

And let us both kings here together be.” 

When he had heard these words, wise Citta discoursed to him in six 
stanzas : 

“Seeing the fruit of evil deeds, 0 king, 

Seeing what profit deeds of goodness bring, 

1 fain would exorcise stern self-control. 

Sons, wealth, and cattle cannot charm my soul. 

“Ten decades has this mortal life, which each to each succeed : 

This limit reached, man withers fast like to a broken reed. 

“Then what is pleasure, what is love, wealth -hunting what to me? 
What sons and daughters? know, 0 king, from fetters 1 am free. 

“For this is true, 1 know it well— death will not pass me by: 

And what is love, or what is wealth, when you must come to die? 

[397] “The lowest race that go upon two feet 

Are the Cand&las, meanest men on earth, 

When all our deeds were ripe, as guerdon meet 
We both as young Caiid&las had our birth. 

“Cand&las in Avanti land, deer by Neranjara, 

Ospreys by the Kerbudda, now Whmin and Khattiya.” 

[398] Having thus made clear his mean births in time past, here also 
in this birth he declared the impermanency of things ci-eated, and recited 
four stanzas to arouse an effort : 

“ Life is but short, and death the end must be : 

The aged have no hiding where to flee. 

Then, 0 Pahc&la, what 1 bid thee, do : 

All deeds which grow to misery, eschew. 

“ Life is but short, and death the end must be : 

The aged have no hiding where to flee. 

Then, 0 Pancftla, what I bid thee, do: 

All deeds whose fruit is misery, eschew. 
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“ Life is but short, and death the end must be • 

The aged have no hiding whore to floe. 

Then, 0 Panc&la, what I bid thee, do: 

All deeds that are with passion stained, eschew. 

“ Life is but short, and death the end must lie . 

Old age will sap our strength, we cannot flee. 

Then, 0 Panc&la, what 1 bid thOe, do. 

All deeds that lead to lowest hell, eschew.” 

[399] The king rejoiced as the Gr«^t Being 8{>oke and reptiated three 
stanzas : 


“True is that word, O Brother! which you say, 

You like a holy saint your words du-tatc 
But my desires are hard to cast away, 

By such as 1 am ; they are very great. 

“As elephants deeji sunken in the mirt* 

Cannot climb out, although they see the land : 

So, sunken in the slough of strong desire 
Upon the Brethren’s Path I cannot stand. 

“As father or as mother would their son 
Admonish, good and happy how to grow: 

Admonish me how happiness is won, 

And tell me by which way 1 ought to go.” 

Then the Great Being said U> him : 

“ 0 lord of men • thou canst not cast away 

These passions which are common to mankind . 

Let not thy jieonlo unjust taie.s jiay, 

Equal and righteous ruling let them find 

“Send messengers U) north, south, east, and west 
The brahmins and asoetuis to invite. 

Provide them AkkI and dnnk, a place to rest, 

Clothes, and all else that may t>e requisite. 

[400] “Give thou the ftXKl and drink which satisfies 
Sages and holy brahmins, full of faith • 

Who rives and rules as well .'is in him lies 
Will go to heaven all blameless after death. 

“ But if, surrounded by thy womankind 

Thou feel thy {tassion and desire too strong, 

This verse of poetry then bear in mind 
And sing it in the midst of all the throng. 

“No roof to shelter from the sky, amid the dogs he lay. 

His mother nursed him as she walked; but bo’s a king to-day.” 

Such was the Great Being’s advice. Then be said, “ I have given you 
my counsel. And now do you become an ascetic or not, as you think fit; 
but I will follow up the result of ray own deeds.” 'Phen he rose up in the 
air, and shook off the dust of his feet over him, and departed to Himalaya. 

[401] And the king saw it, and was greatly moved, and relinquishing bis 
kingdom to his eldest son, he called out his army, and set his face in the 
direction of Himalaya. When the Great Being heard of his coming, lie 
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went with his attendant sages and received him, and ordained him to the 
holy life, and taught him the means of inducing mystic ecstasy. He de- 
veloped the Faculty of mystical meditation. Thus these two together 
became destined for Brahma’s world. 


When the Master had ended his discourse, he said : “Thus, Brethren, wise 
men of old continued firm friends through the course of three or four existences.” 
Then he identified the Birth : “At that time Ananda was the wise SanibhQta, 
and I myself was the wise Citta.” 


No. 499. 

sivi-jxtaka'. 


“f/ there be any /inman,” etc.— This story the Master told while dwelling at 
Jetavana, about the gift incomjMirable. 1'he circimistanccs have been fully told 
in B(K)k VIII. under the Sovira Birth But here the king, on the seventh day, 
gave all the requisites and asked for thanks ; but the Master went away 
without thanking him. After breakfast the king went to the monastery, and 
said, “Why did you return no thanks, Sir?” 7’he Master said, “The jieople 
were unpurified, your majesty.” He went on to declare the Law, reciting the 
stanza that liegins “To heaven the avaricious shall not go^” The king, pleased 
at heart, did reverence to the Tathagata by presenting an outer rolie of the Sivi 
country, worth a thousand pieces of money; then he returned to the city. 

Next day they were talking of it in the Hall of Tnith: “Sirs, the king 
of Kosala gave the gift incomparable: and, not content with that, when the 
Dasabala had discoursed to him, the king gave him a Sivi garment worth a 
thousand pieces I How insatiate the king is in giving, sure enough!” The 
Master came m, and asked what they tivlked of as they sat there they told him. 
He said, “ Brothers, things external are acceptable, true • but wise men of old, 
who gave gifts till all India rang again with the fame of it, each day distributing 
as much as six hundred thousand pieces, were unsatisfied with external gifts; 
and, remembering the proverb, Give what you prize and love will arise, they 
even pulled out their eyes and gave to those that asked.” With these words, he 
told a story of the past. 


Once upon a time, when the mighty King Sivi reigned in the city 
of Aritthapura in the kingdom of Sivi, the Great Being was bom as his 
son. They called his name Prince Sivi When he grew up, he went 

* See Avaddna pataka, iv. 4 (34), and the note on p. 127 of Peer's translation 
(Muste Guimet): Jdtaka Mdld no. 2, (^xbi Jdtaka: Canydpitaka no. 8, Sxvndja-C. 
Milinda-panha, iy. i. 42 (p. 179 of the translation). 

* This is the Adi tta jdtaka, No. 424 (iii. 280 of this translation). 

* Dkawmapada, 177. 
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to Takkasila and studied there, [402] then returning, he proved his 
knowledge to his father the king, and hy him was made viceroy. At 
his father’s death he became king liimself, and, forsaking the ways of 
evil, he kept the Ten Royal Virtues and ruled in righteousness. He 
caused six alms-halls to be biiilded, at the four gates, in tlie midst of 
the city, and at his own door. He was iimbilicent in distributing each 
day six hundred thousand jiieci's of money On the eiglith, fourO'enth, 
and fifteenth days he never missed visiting tlie alms halls to see tin* 
distribution made. 

Once on the day of the full moon, the statx* urtibrelln had been uplifU'd 
early in the morning, and lie sat on the royal throm* thinking ovit the 
gifts he had given. Thought he to himself, “Of all outside things there, is 
nothing I have not given ; but this kind of giving dia^s not conbmt me. 
T want to give something which is a part of myself. Well, this day 
when I go to the alms hall, I vow that if any one ask not Homethiug 
outside me, but name what is part of myself, — if be should mention my 
very heart, I wdll cut open my breast uith a spear, and as though I were 
drawing up a water-lily, stalk and all, from a calm lakt*, I will pull forth 
ray heart dripping with blood-clots and give it him if he should name 
the fle.sh of my body, 1 will cut the flesh off my Ixxly and give it, os 
though T were graving with a graving tool let him name my bl(s)d, I 
will give him iiiy bloo<l, dropping it in his mouth or filling a bowl with 
it: or again, if one say, I can't get my houscdiold work done, come and 
do me a slave’s part at home, then I will leave my royal dn-ss and stand 
without, proclaiming myself a slave, and slave's work I vs ill do - should 
any men demand my eyes, 1 will tear out my eyes and give them, as 
one might take out the pith of a palm tiee." riius he thought within 
him : 

“ If there l)e any human gift that 1 have never nwule, 

Be it my eyes, I’ll give it now, all firm and unafraid.” 

Then he bathed liimsrdf with sixteen pitchers of |>erfiimed water, and 
adorned him in all his magnificence, and after a meal of ehoice f(H)d he 
mounted upon an elephant richly caparisoned [403] and went to the 
alms-hall. 

Sakka, perceiving his resolution, thought, “King Hivi has determined 
to give his eyes to any chance comer who may ask. Will you lx* aide to 
do it, or not ” He determined to try him , and, in the form of a brahmin 
old and blind, he po8te<l himself on a high place, and when the king 
came to his alms-hall he stretched out his hand and sUkkI crying, “Long 
live the king ! ” Then the king drove his elephant towards him, and 
said, “What do you say, brahmin?” Sakka said to him, “O great 
king! in all the inhabited world there is no spot where the fame of 
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your munificent heart has not sounded. 1 am blind, and you have two 
eyes.” Then he repeated the first stanza, asking for an eye : 

“To ask an eye the old man comes from far, for I have none: 

0 give me one of yours, I pray, then we shall each have one,” 

When the Great Being heard this, thought he, “Why that is junt 
what 1 was thinking in my palace before I came ! What a fine chance ! 
My heart’s desire will be fulfilled to-day ; I shall give a gift which no 
man ever gave yet.” And he recited the second stanza : 

“Who taught thee hitherward to wend thy way, 

0 mendicant, and for an eye to pray? 

The chiefeat portion of a man is this, 

And hard for men to part with, so they say.” 

(The succeeding stanzas are to be read two and two, as may easily be 
seen.) 

“Sujampati among the gods, the same 
Here among men called Maghav& by name, 

[404] He taught me hitherwa^ to wend my way, 

Begging, and for an eye to urge my claim. 

“Tis the alhchiefest gift for which I pray*. 

Give me an eye! 0 do not say me nay! 

Give me an eye, that chiefest gift of gifts. 

So hard for men to part with, as they say!” 

“The wish that brought thee hitherward, the wish that did arise 
Within thee, be that wish fulfilled. Here, brahmin, take my eyes. 

“One eye thou didst request of me: behold, I give thee two! 

Go with good sight, in all the ixiople's view; 

So l)e thy wish fulfilled and now come true.” 

So much the king said. But, thinking it not meet that he should 
root out his eyes and bestow them there and then, he brought the brahmin 
indoors with him, and sitting on the royal throne, sent for a surgeon 
named Sivaka. “Take out my eye,” he then said. 

Now all the city rang with the news, that the king wished to tear 
out his eyes and give them to a brahmin. Then the coramanderdn chief, 
and all the other ofiScials, and those beloved of the king, gathered together 
from city and harem, and recited three stanzas, that they might turn the 
king from his purpose : 

“0 do not give thine eye, my lord; desert us not, 0 king! 

Give money, pearls and coral give, and many a precious thing: 

“Give thorobrods caparisoned, forth be the chariots rolled, 

0 king, drive up the elephants all fine with cloth of gold : 

[405] “These give, 0 king ! that we may all preserve thee safe and sound. 

Thy faithful people, with our cars and chariots ranged around.” 

* Vatubbako in line 8 teems to be written by dittogrsphy. Some genitive would be 
looked for, and Fausb^U't vamibbino may be right; the form occurs in iii. 813. 4 (Pali). 
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Hereupon the king recited three stanzas : 

“ The Boul which, having sworn to give, is tiion unfaithful found, 

Puto his own nock within a snare low hidden on the ground. 

“The soul which, having sworn to give, in then unfaithful f<nind, 

More sinful is than sin, and he to Vaina’H housi** in Uiund. 

“ Unasked give nothing ; neither give the thing he asketh not, 

This therefore which the brahmin asks, I give it on the spot ” 

Then the courtiers asked, “ What do you desire in giving your eytis? 
repeating a stanza : 

“ Life, beauty, joy, or strength — what is the prize, 

0 king, which motive for your detnl HUpphoM ? 

Why should the king of Si vi land NU|>rt>ine 
For the next worhl’s mike thim give up his eyes?” 


[406] The king an.swered them in a sLinza . 

“ In giving thus, not glory is my goal, 

Not sons, not wealth, or kingnoiuH to control . 

This 18 the g(K)d old way of holy men ; 

Of giving gifts enamoured is my soul.”’* 


To the Great Being’s words the courtiers answered nothing; ho the 
Great Being addressed Sivaka the surgeon in a stanza : 

“ A friend and comrade, Sivaka, art tlmii . 

Do as 1 bid thee— thou hast skill enow - 

Take* out my eyes, for this is my dosin', 

And in the beggai’s hands liestow them now.” 


But Sivaka said, “ Bethink you, niy lord! tf) give one’s eyes is no light 
thing.” — “Sivaka, I have considered, [407] don’t delay, nor talk too 
much in my presence.” Then ho thought, “It is not fitting that a skilful 
surgeon like me should pierce a king’s eyes with the lancet,” so he 
pounded a number of simples, rubbed a blue lotus with the powder, and 
brushed it over the right eye : round rolled the eye, and thoie was gn*at 
pain. “Reflect, my king, I can make it all right ’’-—“Go on, friend, no 
delay, please.” Again he rubVied in the powder, and brushed it over the 
eye : the eye started from the socket, the pain was worse than before. 
“Reflect, my king, I can still restore it.” — “ Be quick with the job!” A 
third time he smeared a Bhar|ier powder, and applied it by the drug’s 
power round went the eye, out it came from the socket, and hung dangling 
at the end of the tendon. “Reflect, my king, I can yet lestore it again. 
—“Be quick.” The pain was extreme, blood was trickling, the king’s 


^ The scholiast explains this tft mean Hell. 

• The scholiast adds: ‘The supreme Buddha, while explaining the Cariyd-pipaka 
to SaripniU, Captain of the Faith, to make clear the saying that omniscience was 
dearer even than both eyes,’ quoted two lines from the Cany& ptUika, p. 78, 16—17, 
beginning na nu de$$n . 

* laddha tvam as two words. 
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garments were stained with the blood. The king’s women and the 
courtiers fell at his feet, crying, “ My lord, do not sacrifice your eyes ! ” 
loudly they wept and wailed. The king endured the pain, and said, “ My 
friend, be quick.” “Very well, my lord,” said the physician; and with 
his left hand grasping the eyeball took a knife in his right, and severing 
the tendon, laid the eye in the Great Being’s hand ‘. He, gazing with his 
left eye at the right and enduring the pain, said, “ Brahmin, come here.” 
When the brahmin came near, he went on — “The eye of omniscience is 
dearer than this eye a hundred fohl, aye a tbousatid fold ; there you have 
my reason for this action,” and he gave it to the brahmin, who raised it 
and placed it in his own eye socket. There it lemained fixt by his power 
like a blue lotus in bloom. When the Great Being with his left eye saw 
that eye in his head, he cried— “Ah, how good is this niy gift of an eye ! ” 
[408] and thrilled straightway with the joy that had arisen within him, he 
gave the other eye also. Sakka placed this also in the jilace of his own 
eye, and departe<l from the king’s palace, and then from the city, with the 
gaze of the multitude upon him, and went away to the world of gods. 

The Master, explaining this, rejieat-ed a stanza and a half . 

“ So Sivi a]mrrcd on Sivaka, and he fulfillcil his mind. 

He drew the king’.s eyes out, and to the brahmin these consigneil . 

And now the brahmin had the eyes, and now the king was blind.” 

In a short while the king’s eyes began to grow; as they grew, and 
before they reached the top of the holes, a lurnj) of flesh rose up inside 
like a ball of wool, filling the cavity ; they were like a doll’s eyes, but the 
pain ceased. The Great Being remained in the palace a few days. Then 
he thought, “What has a blind man to do with ruling? I will hand over 
my kingdom to the courtiers, and go into my park, and become an ascetic, 
and live as a holy man.” He summoned his courtiers, and told them 
what he intended to do. “One man,” said he, “shall be with me, U) 
wash my face, and so forth, and to do all that is projier, and you must 
fasten a cord to guide me to the retiring places.” Then calling for his 
charioteer, he bade him prepare the chariot. But the courtiers would 
not allow him to go in the chariot , they brought him out in a golden 
litter, and set him down by the lake side, and then, guarding him all 
around, returned. The king sat in the litter thinking of his gift. 

At that moment Sakka’s throne l>ecame hot ; and he pondering j>er- 
ceived the reason. “I will offer the king a boon,” thought he, “and make 
his eye well again.” So to that place he came; and not far off from the 
Great Being, he walked up and down, up and down. 

* This scene appears to be represented on the Stops of Bharhot ; see Conninghara, 
Plate ZLviii. 2. 
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To explain this the Mjister recited thcKO stan/as : 

“ A few days past ; the eyes began to he^il, and sound to apj>ear : 

The fostering king of bivi tlitui sent for Ins clianoteer. 

[409] “ ‘ Prejiare the chariot, charioteer; to me then make it known 

I go to park and wood and lake with lilies overgrowui ’ 

“ He sat him in a litter by the waterside, and hen' 

Sujampati, the king of gmls, great Sakka, did a|)j>ear.” 

“Who is that?” cried the (Ireat Hemg, when be beard tbe sound of 
the footsteps Sakka repeated a stanza : 

“ Sakka, the king of gods, am I ; to visit thee I cjime 

Choose thou a Inion, O royal sage ' wbate’er tby wish may name ” 

The king replied with another stanza • 

“Wealth, strength, and tre^isure w’ltbout (Mid, tbes(‘ I ha\e l(*ft Udiind . 

O Sakka, deatli and nothing more 1 want f(»r 1 am blind.” 

Then Sakka said, “Do you ask d(Mith, King Si\i, la'cause you wish to 
die, or because you are blind?” “ liecaiisc* 1 am blind, my lord.” “The 

gift is not every tiling in itself, your maiesty, it is giviui with an eye to 

the future. Yet there is a motive relating to this visibh* world. Now 
you were asked for one eye, and gave two ; make an Act of Truth aliout 
it.” Then he began a stanza: 

“0 warrior, lord of biped kind, d(*clare the thing that’s true 

If you the truth de(.larc, your eye shall lx* restonsl to you ” 

On hearing this, the (jreat Heing replKsl, “ If you wish to give me an 

ey(^, Sakka, do not try any other means, but let my eye be i(!Stored as a 
consequence of my gift.” Sakka said, “'Idiough they call me Sakka, king 
of the gods, your majesty, yet I cannot give an eye to any one else ; but 
by the fruit of the gift by thee given, and by nothing else, your eye shall 
be restored to you.” Then tin, other rep(!at(‘d a sUinza. maintaining that 
his gift was well given : 

[410] “ Whatever sort, whatever kind of suitor shall draw near, 

Wh(K!ver comes t(» ask of me, he to my hcyirt is devir 
If these my solemn words lie true, now let rny eye a}»j>e/irl” 

Even as he uttered the words, one of his eyes gri'W up in the wx:ket. 
Then he rejieated a coujile of stanzas to restore the otlurr . 

“A brahmin came to visit me, one of iny eyes to crave 
Unto that hrahnim mendicant the pair of them I gave 

“ A greater joy and more (hdiglit that action did afff»rd. 

If these my solemn wonls lie true, U» the other eye rost4ircd'” 

On the instant ajipeared his second eye. But these eyes of his were 
neither natural nor divine. An eye given by Sakka as the brahmin, 
cannot be natural, we know; on the other hand, a divine eve cannot be 
produced in anything that is injured. [411] But these eyes are called the 
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eyen of Truth AbRolute and Perfect. At the time when they came into 
existence, the whole royal retinue by Sakka’s power was assembled ; and 
Sakka standing in the midst of the throng, uttered praise in a couple of 
stanzas : 

“ 0 fostering King of Sivi land, these holy hymns of thine 
Have gained for thee as bounty free this {)air of eyes divine. 

“Through rock and wall, o’er hill and dale, whatever bar may be, 

A hundred leagues on every side those eyes of thine shall see.'* 

Having uttered these stanzas, poised in the air before the multitude, 
with a last counsel to the Great Being that he should be vigilant, Sakka 
returned to the world of gods. And the Great Being, surrounded by his 
retinue, went back in great pomp to the city, and entered the palace called 
Candaka, the Peacock’s Eye. The news that he had got his eyes again 
spread abroad all through the Kingdom of Sivi. All the {people gathered 
together to see him, with gifts in their hands. “Now all this multitude is 
come together,” thought the Great Being, “ I shall praise my gift that I 
gave.” He caused a great pavilion to be put up at the palace gate, where 
he seated himself upon the royal throne, with the white umbrella spread 
above him. Then the drum was sent beating about the city, to collect all 
the trade guilds'. Then he said, “0 people of Sivi ! now you have beheld 
these divine eyes, never eat food without giving something away!” and he 
repeated four stanzas, declaring the Law : 

“ Who, if he’s asked to give, would answer no. 

Although it be his and choicest prize? 

People of Sivi thronged in concourse, ho ! 

Come hither, see the gift of God, my eyes! 

[412]“ Through rock and wall, o’er hill and dale, whatever bar may be, 

A hundred leagues on every side these eyes of mine can see. 

“ Self-sacrifice in all men mortal living, 

Of all things is most fine: 

I sacrificed a mortal eye; and giving. 

Received an eye divine. 

“ See, J^ple ! see, eive ere ye eat, l^t others have a share. 

'This done with your best will and care. 

Blameless to heaven you shall repair.” 

In these four verses he declared the Law ; and after that., every fortnight, 
on the holy day, even every fifteenth day, he declared the Law in these same 
verses without cessation to a great gathering of |)eople. Hearing which, the 
people gave alms and did good deeds, and went to swell the hosts of heaven. 

When the Master had ended this discourse, he said, “ Thus Brethren, wise 
men of old gave to any chance comer, who was not content with outside gifts, 
even their own eyes, taken out of their head.” Then be identified the Birth : 
“At that time inanda was Sivaka the physician, Anaruddha was Sakka, the 
Buddha’s followers were the people, and 1 myself was King Sivi” 

* This should strictly be -setityo: perhaps all the officers or soldiers, compare 
U. 19. 8, 69. 91. 
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sirimanda-jAtaka. 

**0/ wisdom fuU'' etc . — This Problem of Birimanda will l)e given at large in 
the Mah&-ummagga*. 
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ROHANTA-MIOA-JATAKA. 


[413] “/» fear of deathf — This story the Master told while dwelling in 
the Bamboo Grove, about the reverend Arianda, who made renunciation of his 
life. This renunciation will be described in BckjIc XXI., under the Culla-haihsa 
Birth*, the Subduing of Dhanap&la. When this reverend man ha<l renounced his 
life for the Master’s sake, they gossiped about it in the Hall of Truth • “Sirs, the 
reverend Aoanda, having attained to the detailcni knowledge of the course of 
religious training, renounced his life for the Dasabala.” The Master came 
in, asking what they spoke of as they sat there. They told him. Said he, 
“ Brothers, this is not the first time he has laid down his life for ray sake ; he 
has done it before ” Then he told them a story of the past. 


Once upon a time, wrhen Brahmadatta was king in Benares, bU chief 
consort’s name was Khem&. At that time the Bodhisatta was bom in 
the Himalaya region, as a stag : golden *hued he was and beautiful, and 
his younger brother, named Oitta-miga, or Dapple Deer, was also of the 
colour of gold, and so also his younger sister Sutani.. Now the Great 
Being’s name was Rohanta, and he was king of the deer. Traversing 
two ranges of the mountains, in the third he lived beside a lake called 
Lake Rohanta, and surrounded by a herd of eighty thousand deer. He 
used to support his parents, who were old and blind. 

Now a hunter, who lived in a village of hunters near Benares, came 
to the Himalayas, and saw the Great Being. He returned to his 

* No. 546, vol. vi. 8» (Pali). 

• No. 688, vol. V. 888 (PaU). 
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village, and on his death-bed told his son, “My boy, in such a part 
of our hunting-ground there is a golden deer; if the king should ask, 
you may tell him of it.” 

One day Queen Khema, in the dawning, saw a dream, and this was 
the manner of that dream. A gold-coloured stag sat on a golden seat, 
and he discoursed to the queen on the Law with a honey-sweet voice, like 
the sound of a golden bell tinkling. She listened with great delight to this 
discoursing, but before the discourse was ended the deer rose and went 
away; and she awoke, crying out — “Catch me the stag!” The attendants, 
hearing her cry, burst out a-laughing. “Here’s the house shut close, door 
and window ; not even a breath of air can get in, and at such a time my 
lady calls out to catch her the stag!” [414] By this time she under- 
stood that it was a dream. But she said to herself, “If I say, it is 
a dream, the king will make no account of it; but if I say, it is my 
woman’s craving, he will attend to it with all care. I laill hear the 

discourse of the golden stag ! ” Then she lay down as though sick. 

The king came in: “What is wrong with my queen?” said he. “Oh, 
my lord, only my natural craving.” — “What do you wish?” — “I wish 
to hear the discourse of a righteous golden stag.” — “Why, my lady, 
what you crave does not exist ; there is no such thing as a golden stag.” 
She said, “ If I don’t get it, die I must on the spot.” She turned her 
back on the king, and lay still. “If there is one, it shall be caught,” 
said the king. Then he questioned his courtiers and brahmins, just 
as in the Peacock Birth', whether there were such things as golden deer. 
Finding that there were, he summoned the huntsmen, and asked, 
“ Which of you has seen or heard of such a creature ? ” The son of 

the hunter we spoke of told the story as he heard it. “My man,” 

said the king, “ when you bring me this deer I will reward you richly ; 
go and bring it here.” He gave the money for his exjienses, and dis- 
missed him. The man said, “Never fear: if I cannot bring the stag 
I will bring his skin ; if I can’t get that I will bring his hair.” Then 
the man returned home, and gave the king's money to his family. 
Then he went out and saw the royal stag. “ Where shall I lay my 
snare,” he mused, “so as to catch him?” He saw his chance at the 
drinking-place. He twisted a stout cord of leather thongs, and set it 
with a |»ole at the place where the Great Being went down to drink water. 

Next day, the Great Being with the eighty thousand deer during 
his search for food came thither to drink water at the usual ford. 
Just as he was going down, he was caught in the noose. Then he 
thought, “If I cry out the cry of capture*, all my troop will flee in 

* Mora-jdtaka : No. 129, Vol. ii. p. 53. 

> Correct vol, ii. 158 (tram, p, 109) and iii. 194 (p. 122), where it is translated 
(with Childers) ‘ loud and long,’ * a suocesaioii of cries.’ 
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terror without drinking.” [415] Although he wus fnwt at the emi of 
the pole, he stood pretending to drink, as if he were fn<e. Wluiii the 
eighty thousand deer had drunk, and now stood clear of the water, he 
thrice jerked at the noose, to break it if possible. The' tii-st tiiiu* h(» 
cut his skin, the second time cut into his flesh, and the third time he 
strained a tendon, so that the snare touched the Inmi' Thtui, unable 
to break it, he uttered the cry of capture: all the lierd of deer fled 
terrified in three troops. Oitta-miga could not see the (Ireat Ihung in 
any of the three troops - “This danger,” thought he, “which has come 
upoji us, has fallen on my brother.” Then returning, he saw him there 
fast caught. The Great Being caught sight of him, and (Tied, “Don’t 
stand then*, brother, there is danger here' ! ” Then, urging him to fl(‘e, 
he repeated the first stanza : 

“ In fear of death, O (httaka, tho.se Ih'dIh of crejitun's fl(*e 
Go thou with thorn, and linger not, for they shall live with tlu'o ” 

The three stanzas which follow are said by the two altc'rnately - 

“No, no, Rohanta, T’ll not go, my heart has drawn m(‘ near. 

I’m ready U) lay down my life, I will not leave thoo her(‘.” 

“Then blind, with none t(» care for them, our pari'iits' b(>th must die; 

O go, and let them live with thee O do n(»t lingi*r nigh'” 

“No, no, Rohanta, I’ll not go; my heart has drawm me near, 

I’m ready to lay down my life, I will not leave th(‘e liere ” 

[416] He took his stand, sujiporting the BodhiHatta on the right side, 
and cheering him. 

Sutanil also, the young doe, ran about among the deer, but could not 
find her brothers anywhere. “This danger,” she thought, “must have 
fallen upon my brothers.” She turned back and came to tliem ; and the 
Great Being, as he saw her come, repeated tlie fifth stanza : 

“ Go, timid doe, and run away ; an iron snare holds me 
Go with the rest, and linger not, and they shall live with thee.” 

The three next stanzas are said alternately as Iiefore : 

“No, no, Rohanta, I’ll not go; niv heart has drawn me near; 

I’m ready to lay down my life, I will not le/ive thee here.” 

“ Then blind, with none U) care for them, our parents \*oth must die 
O go, and let them live with thee; O do not linger nigh!” 

“No, no, Rohanta, I’ll not go; my heart has drawn me near ^ 

I’ll lose my life, but never leave thee snared and captured here. 

Thus she also refused to obey; and stocxl by his left side cxmsoling him 

Now the huntsman saw the deer scampering off, and heard the cry 
of capture. “It must be the king of the herd is caught!” he said; 
and, tightening his girdle, he grasped the spear to give him the death, 

» The word ‘parents’ U supplied by the scholiast; it is ‘those’ m the text. 
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and ran quickly up. The Great Being repeated the ninth stanza as h 
saw him coming : 

*‘The furious hunter^ arms in hand, see him approaching nearl 
And he will slay us here to-day with arrow or with spear.” 

[417] Citta did not flee, though he saw the man. But Sutana, nol 
being strong enough to stand still, ran a little way for fear of death. Then 
with the thought — “ Where shall I flee if I desert my two brothersi ” she 
returned again, renouncing her own life\ with death on her brow, and 
stood by the left side of her bi-other. 


To explain this, the Master recited the tenth stanza : 

“The tender doe in panic fear a little way did fly, 

Then did a thing most hard to do, for she returned to die.” 


When the hunter came up, he saw these three creatures standing 
together. A pitiful thought arose in his heart, as he guessed tliey 
were brothers and sister born of one womb. “Only the king of the 
herd,” thought he, “ is caught in the snare ; the other two are bound 
with the ties of honour. What kin can they be to him ? ” which question 
he asked thus : 

“ What are these deer that wait upon the prisoner, though free, 

Nor for the sake of very life will leave him here, and flee?” 

Then the Bodhisatta answered : 

“ My brother and my sister these, of one same mother bom : 

Nor for the sake of very life will leave me here forlorn.” 

These words made his heart more exceedingly soft. Citta, that royal 
stag, perceiving that his heart grew soft, said, “Friend hunter, do not 
imagine that this creature is a deer and no more. He is king of fourscore 
thousand deer, one of virtuous life, tenderhearted all creatures, of great 
wisdom ; he supports his sire and dam, now blind and old. If you slay a 
righteous being like this, in slaying him you slay dam and sire, my sister 
and me, all five ; but if you grant my brother his life, you bestow life on 
the five of us.” [418] Then he repeated a stanza : 

“Grown blind, with none to care for them, they both will perish so: 

0 grant thou life to all the five, umI let my orother go!” 

When the hunter heard this pious discourse, be was glad at heart. 
“ Fear not, my lord,” said he, and repeated the next stanza : 

“So be it: see 1 now set free the parent-fostering deer: 

His parents when they 'find him safh shall make a merry cheer.” 

* i.e. aoospting death as her fhte (written on the forehead). 
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As he said this, he thought : What do I want with the king and his 
honours t If I hurt this royal deer, either the earth will gape and swallow 
me up, or a thunderbolt will fall and strike me. I will let him go.” So 
approaching the Great Being, be pulled down the pole, and cut the leather 
thong; then he embraced the deer, and laid him close to the water, 
tenderly and gently loosed him out of the ndose, joined the ends of the 
tendon, and the lips of the flesh-wound, and the edges of the skin, washed 
oflF the blood with water, pitifully chafed him again and again. By the 
power of his love and the Great Being’s perfection all grew whole again, 
sinews, flesh, and skin : hide and hair covered the foot : no one could have 
guessed where he had been wounded. The Great Being stood there, full 
of happiness. Citta looked on him and lejoiced, and rendered thanks to 
the hunter in this stanza : 

“ Hunter, be happy now, and may thy kindred happy bo, 

As I am happy to l»ehold the mighty stag sot free.^’ 

Now the Great Being thought, “ Is it of his own doing this hunter 
snared me, or at the bidding of another!” and he asked the cause of his 
capture. The huntsman said : “My lord, T have nothing to do with you ; 
but the king’s consort, Khema, desires to hear you discourse of righteous- 
ness j therefore I snared you at the king’s bidding.” — “ That being so, my 
good friend, you did a bold thing to set me free. [419] Come, bring me 
to the king, and I will discourse before the (|ueen.” — “Indeed, my lord, 
kings are cruel. Who knows what may come of it? 1 don’t care for 
any honour the king might show me : go where you will.” But again the 
Great Being thought it was a bold thing to set him free; he must give 
him a chance of winning the promised honour. 8o he said, “ Friend, chafe 
my back with your hand.” He did so ; his hand became covered with 
golden hairs. “What shall I do with these hairs, ray lord? ’ — “Take 
them, my friend, show them to the king and queen, tell them here are 
hairs from that golden stag ; Uke my place, and discourse to them in the 
words of these verses I shall repeat : when she hears you, that will alone 
be sufficient to satisfy her craving.” “ Recite the Law, O king! said the 
man ; and the other taught him ten stanzas of the holy life, and described 
the Five Virtues, and dismissed him with a warning to be vigilant. The 
hunter treated the Great Being as one would treat a teacher: thrice he 
walked round him right- wise, did the four obeisances, and wrapping the 
hairs in a lotus leaf went away. The three animals accompanied him for 
a little way, then after feeding and drinking, returned to their parents. 

Father and mother questioned him : “ Rohanta, my son, we heard 
you were caught, and how came you free!” They put the question in 
a stann : 

“How didst thou win thv liberty when life was nearly done: 

How did the hunter set thee free from treacherous trap, my son? 
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In answer to which the Bodhisatta repeated three stanzas : 

“ CJitUka won me liberty with words that charmed the ear, 

That touched the lieart, that pierced the heart, words uttered sweet and clear. 

“ Sutana won me lil)erty with words that charmed the ear, 

That touched the heart, that pierced the heart, words uttered sweet and clear. 

[420] “The hunter gave me liberty, these charming words to hear, 

That touched the heart, that pierced the heart, woixis uttered sweet and clear ’ 

His parents expressed their gratitude, saying : 

“ He with his wife and family, 0 happy may they be, 

As we are happy to Ijehold Rohanta now set free I” 

Now the huntsman came out of the wood, and went to the king; then 
saluting him stood on one side. The king when he saw him said : 

“0)1110 tell me, hunter dost thou say, ‘See the deer’s hide I bring’. 

Or hast thou no deer’s hide to show because of any thing?” 

The hunter replied : 

“ Into luy hands the creature came, into my privy snare, 

And was fast caught but otliers, free, attended on him there. 

“ Then j)ity nuule my flesh to creej), a pity strange and new. 

If I should slay this deer (thought J) then I shall jierish too.” 

“What were these deer, 0 hunter, what their nature and their ways. 
What colour theirs, what quality, to merit such high jiraise?” 

The king put this question s<*veral times over, as one much astonished. 
The hunter replied in this stanza . 

[421] “With silvery horns and graceful .shajie, with hide and fell most bright, 
Red slot, and shining brilliant eyes all lovely to the sight.” 

As he repeated this stanza, the huntsman placed in the king’s hand 
those golden hairs of the Great Being, and in another verse summed up 
the de.scription of the character of these deer : 

“Such is their nature and their ways, my lord, and such these deer: 

They used to find their parents food . 1 could not fetch them here.” 

In these words he described the qualities of the Great Being, and of 
the stag Citta, and of Sutana the doe ; adding this, “ The royal stag, 0 
king, showed me his hairs, commanding me to take his place, and to 
declare the Law before the queen in ten stanzas of a holy life*.” [422] 
Then sitting upon a golden throne, he declared the Law in those stanzas. 

^ The Burmese recension reads: Then the king seated him on his royal throne 
inlaid with seven kinds of jewels; and sitting himself with his queen on a lowly seat, 
placed to one side, with a reverential obeisance, he begged him to speak. The hunter 
spoke thus, declaring the Law : 

“Unto thy parents, warnor king, do righteously; and so 
By following a righteous life to heaven the king shall go. 

“To wife and child, 0 warrior king, do righteously; and so 
By following a righteous life to heaven the king shall go. 
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The queen’s craving was satisfied. The king was j)lea.sed, and repeated 
these stanzas, as lie rewarded the huntsman with great honour ■ 

“ A jewelled earring give 1 thee, a hundred drachms of gold, 

A lovely throne like flower of flax, with cushion.s hud fourfold*, 

“Two wive.s of equal rank and worth, a bull and kiiie ti\e scoi-c, 

My benefactor! and I’ll rule with ju.stice jevt'rmore. 

“Trade, fanning, gleiining^ usury, whate’er thy calling Iki, 

Sec that thou sin not, but by tlie.se supjiort thy fainilv.” 

[423] When he heard these words of the king’s, he answered, “No 
house or home for me, grant me, my lord, to become an ascetic.” The 
king’s consent given, lie handed over the king’s rich gifts to Ins wife and 
family, and went away to Himalaya, when* he einbnu’ed (he a.sc<‘tic life, 
and cultivated the Eight Attainments, and became destined for Hrahnia's 
world. And the king clavi* to the (Jreat Ones teaching, and went to 
swell the hosts of heaven. The t*aching cndurial for a thousand years. 

This discour.se ended, the Master s^iid, “Tims, Brethren, long ago as now 
Ananda renounced life for my sake.” Then he identified the liirtli. “At that 
time, C'hanna was the huntsman, ami .S.'inpntta tin' king, a sister was q)u<‘en 
Khema; some of the king’s family \\ere tiie father and motiiei, I '}*palavaiiiia 
w.is Sutaiia, Ananda was C’ltta, the Saki\a clan were tin* eiglity thousand deer, 
and I was myself tlie royal stag Kohanta.” 

“ To fri<*ndfl and courtiers, warrior king, do nghteouKlv , and so 
By follovsing a righteous lih* to heaven the king hlmll go 

“ lu war and travel, warrioi king, do righteously ; and so 
Jiy following a iigliteous life to lieaveii tlie king aliiill go. 

“In town and village, warrior king, do nghteousl> ; and so 
By following a righteous life to heaven the king Hhitll go. 

“ 111 every land and realm, O king, do righUjously ; and ho 
By following a righteous life to heaven the king Hhall go. 

“To brahmins and ascetics all, do righteously, and so 
By following a righteous life to heaven the king shall go. 

“To beasts and birds, O warrior king, do righl<*ously , and so 
By following a righteous hie to heaven the king shall go. 

“ Do righteously, O warrior king ; from this all blegsings flow : 

By following a righteous life to heaven the king shall go. 

" With watchful vigilance, O king, on paths of goodness go 
The brahmins, Indra, and the gods have won their godhead so. 

"These are the maxims told of old. and following wisdom’s ways 
The goddess of all happiness hciself to heaven did raise." 

In this manner did the huntsman declare the Law, as the Great Being had shown 
him, with a Buddha’s skill, as though be were bnnging down to earth the heavenly 
Ganges. The crowd with a thousand voices cried approval The queen’s longing was 
satisfied when she heard the discourse. 

’ catuMsado is so explained by the scholiast. On p. 309. 20 ( = p. 19.5 note 2 alxive) 
he paraphrases it as ‘nch in four different things’ there specified The word mnado is 
derived by Childers from Skt. uHad and rendered ‘protuberance,’ It also may mean 
* sprinkled’ or ‘covered’ (Skt. utnadita), in. 612. 10, iv. 60. 0. 

* The MS. nnch&carxy&ya gives a syllable too many, and should perhaps be uuchd- 
cariyd, then the sentence is anacoluthic. 
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No. 502. 

hamsa-jAtaka. 


There go the birds" eic.— This story the Master told while dwelling in the 
Bamboo Grove, about Elder Ananda’s renunciation of life. Then also the 
Brethren were talking in the Hall of Truth about the Elder’s good qualities, 
when the Master came in and disked them what they sat talking of there. He 
said, “This is not the first time. Brethren, that Ananda has renounced his life 
for my sake, but he did the same l>efore.” And then he told them a story of the 
past. 


Once upon a time, there reigned in Benares a king named Bahu 
puttaka, or the Father of Many Sons, and his Queen Consort was Khema. 
At that time the Great Being dwelt on Mount CittakuU, and he was 
the chief of ninety thousand wild geese, having come to life as a golden 
goose. [424] And at that time, as already recounted, the queen saw a 
dream, and told the king she had conceived a woman’s cmving to hear a 
Golden Goose discourse of the Law. When the king enquired, were there 
any such creatures as golden geese, he was told yes, there were on Mount 
Oittaku^. Then he had made a lake which he called Khem&, and caused 
to be planted all manner of food-corn, and daily in the four quarters made 
proclamation of immunity to be cried, and sent forth a hunter to catch 
geese. How this man was sent forth, and his watching of the birds, and 
how news was told the king when the golden geese came, and in what 
manner the snare was set and the Great Being was caught in the snare, 
how Sumukha chief captain of the geese saw him not in the three divisions 
of the geese, and returned, all this will be set foith in the Mah&bailisa 
Birth’. Now as then the Great Being was caught in the noose and stick ; 
and even as he hung in the noose at the end of the stick, be stretched 
forth his neck looking along the way that the geese had gone, and 
espying Sumukha as he came, thought, “ MThen he comes I will put him 
to the test,” So when he came, the Great Being repeated three stanzas : 

“There go the birds, the ruddy geeee, all overcome with fear: 

0 golden-yellow Sumukha, depart! what want you here? 

“My kith and Idn deeerted me, away they all have flown. 

Without a thought they fly away: why are you left alone? 

“Fly, noble bird! with prisonere no fellowship csn be: 

Sumukha, fly ! nor lose the chaoue while you may yet be fines.” 

* Mo. 634, where the king of the goose it named Dbatarat^. 
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[425] To which Sumukha replied, sitting on the mud — 

“No, ni not leave you, Royal Goose, when trouble draweth nigh; 

But stay I will, and by your side will either live or die.” 

Thus Sumukha, with a lion’s note; and Dhatarattha answered with 
this stanza : 

“A noble heart, brave words are these, Sumukha, which you say: 

Twas but to put you to the test I bade you fly away.” 

As they were thus conversing together, up comes the huntsman, staff 
in hand, at the top of his speed. Sumukha encouraged Dhatarattha, and 
flew to meet the man, respectfully <Ieclaring the virtues of the royal bird. 
Immediately the hunter’s heart was softened , which Sumukha perceiving, 
went back, and stood encouraging the king of the geese. And the hunter 
approaching the king of the geese, recited the sixth stanza : 

“Thev foot it by unfooted ways, birds flying in the sky: 

And did you not, 0 noble (loose, afar the snare espy'l” 

The Great Being said : 

“When life is coming to an end, and death’s luuir draws anigh. 

Though you may close ujion it come nor trap nor snare you spy*.” 

[426] The hunter, pleased with the bird’s remark, then addressed three 
stanzas to Sumukha. 

“There go the birds, the ruddy geeee, all overcome with fear 
And you, 0 gulden-yellow fowl, are still left waiting here. 

“Tlioy ate and drank, the ruddy geese; uncaring, they are flown; 

Away they scurry tlirough the air, and you ai-e left alone. 

“What is this fowl, that when the rest des<irting him have flown. 
Though free, you join the prisoner — why art^ you loft alone?” 

Sumukha replied ; 

“He is my comrade, friend, and king, dear as rny life is he- 
Forsake him— no, I never will, until death calls for me.” 

On bearing this the hunter was much pleased, and thought within him 

“If I should harm virtuous creatures like these, the earth would gape 

open and swallow me up. What care I for the king’s reward? 1 will set 
them free.” And he repeated a stanza ; 

“Now seeing that for friendship’s sake you are prepared to die, 

I set your king and comrade free, to follow where you fly.” 

This said, he drew down Dhaterattha from the stick, and loosed the 
noose, and took him to the bank, and pitifully washed the blood from him, 

[427] and set the dislocated muscles and tendons. And by reason of his 

* This couplet occurs in ii. 62 (p. 86 of translation), and iii. 881 (p. 204, '‘When 
min...”). 
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kindness of heart, aod by the might of the Great Being’s Perfections', on 
the instant hin foot became whole again, and not a mark showed where he 
had been caught. Sumukha beheld the Great Being with joy, and gave 
thanks in these words : 

“With all your kindred and your friends, 0 hunter, happy 

As I am happy to behold the King of birds set free.’ 

When the hunter heard this, he said, “Now you may depart, friend.” 
Then the Great Being said to him, “ Did you capture me for your own 
purposes, my good sir, or at the bidding of another T’ He told him the 
facts. The other wondered whether it were better to return to Citta- 
kuto, or go to the town. “If I go to the town,” he thought, “the hunter 
will be rewarded, the queen’s craving will be appeased, Sumukha’s friend- 
ship will be made known, then also by virtue of my wisdom 1 shall 
receive the lake Khema, as a free gift. It is better therefore to go to the 
city.” This determined, he said, “Huntsman, take us on your carrying- 
pole to the king, and he shall set me free if he will.” — “My lord, kings 
are hard ; go your ways.” — “ What ! I have softened a hunter like thee, 
and shall I not find favour with a king ? Leave that to me , your part, 
friend, is to convey us to him.” The man did so. 

When the king set eyes on the geese, he was delighted. He placed 
both the geese on a golden perch, gave them honey and fried grain to 
eat and sweetened water to drink, and holding his hands out in supplica- 
tion prayed them to speak of the Law. I'he king of the geese seeing 
how eager he was to hear first addressed him in pleasant words. These 
arc the stanzas expressing the converse of king and goose one with 
another. 

“Now has his honour health and wealth, and is the kingdom full 
Of welfare and pro,s{)erity, and does he justly rule?” 

[428] “0 here is health and wealth, O Goose, and here’s a kingdom full 
Of welfare and pros|>ority, with just and righteous rule.” 

“Is there no blemish seen amid your court, and are your foes 
Far off”, and like the shadow on the south, which never grows^?” 

“There is no blemish seen amid my courtiers, and my foes 
Far off are like the shadow on the south, which never grows^ ” 

“And is your queen of equal birth, obedient, sweet of speech, 

Fruitful, fair, famous, waiting on your wishes, doing each?” 

“0 yes, my queen’s of equal birth, obedient, sweet of sj^eech. 

Fruitful, fair, famous, waiting on my wishes, doing each.” 

“0 fostering ruler 1 have you sons a many, nobly bred, 

QuickwittM, easy men to please whatever thing be spied 

^ The Ten Perfections of the Bodhisatta are given in Childers' Dictionary, p. 335 a. 

* This line occurs in Hi. 381 (p. 204 of translation, “0 hunter 

* The last three words come from the scholiast’s note. 
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“0 DhataraUha ! sons I have of fame, five score and one : 

Toll them their duty: they’ll not leave your good advice undone.” 

On hearing this, the Great Being gave them admonition in five 
stanzas : 

“He that puts off’ until too late the effort to do good, 

Though nobly bred, with virtue dowered, ‘yet siuIch l)eneath the fl(X)d. 

[429] “His knowledge fades, great loss is his; as one iiKMinblind at night* 
Sees all things sw'ollen twice their size with Ins imperfect sight. 

“Who sees the truth in falsity no wusdom gains at all, 

As on a rugged mountain-path the dt^er will often fall 

“If any strong courageous man loves virtue, folhiws right, 

Though but a low-born churl, ho burns like Kinhrtw in the night 

“By using this similitude all wisdom’s truths c.xnlain, ^ 

Cherish your sons till wise they grow, like siHidlings in the ram.” 

[430] Thus did the Great Being discourse to the king the livelong 
night. The queen’s craving was appeased. By sunrise he established 
him in the virtues of kings, and exhorted him to be vigilant, then with 
Sumukha flew out of the northern window and to Cittaku^ away. 


After this disciourse, the Master said, “Thus, Brethren, this man offered Ins 
life for me befoiv,” and then he identified the Birth “At that time Channa was 
the huntsman, Siriputta the king, a sister was Queen Khemu, tlie Sakiya trdw 
was the flock of geese, Ananda was Sunmkha, and I w<ts the (ioose King 
myself ” 


No. 503. 


SArriGUMBA-JATAKA 


“ With a great host” etc.—TXim story the Master told while sojourning in the 
deer-park Maddakucchi, about Devadatta. When DevadatU threw the stone ^ 
and a fragment pierced the Blessed One’s foot, there was great pain in it. 
Numbers of the Brethren gathered to see the Tath&gata. Now- when the 
Blessed One saw the iieople gathered together, he said to them, “ Brethren, this 
place is crowded : there will be a great gathering. Come now, carry me in 

* Nyrtaiopi. 

2 Comp. no. 613 {Jayaddua) in vol. v. 

* Hardy, Manual, p. 820. 
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a litter to Maddakucchi.” So then the Brethren did. Jivaka made the Tath&- 
gata’s foot well. The Brethren sitting before the Master talked of it: “Sirs, 
a sinner is Devadatta and sinners are all his people ; the sinner keeps compan}' 
with the sinfiiL” The Master asked, “ What do je talk of, Brethren ?" They 
told him. Said he, ‘‘It has been so before, and this is not the first time 
Devadatta the sinner has kept sinful company.” Then he told them a story of 
the past 


Once upon a time, a king named Paficala reigned in the city of Uttara- 
Pafic&la. The Great Being was born as the son of the king of the Parrots, 
in a grove of silk-cotton trees which grew on a high table-land in the heart 
of a forest: there were two brothers. Up wind from this hill was a robber 
village, where five hundred robbers dwelt : under its lee was a hermitage 
with five hundred sages. 

About the time when the parrots were moulting came a whirlwind 
that carried off one of the parrots, [431] and he fell in the robber village 
among the robbers’ weapons: and because he fell there, they called him 
Sattigumba, or Bristling Spears. The other parrot fell in the hermitage, 
among the fiowera which grew on a sandy spot, from which cause he was 
named Pupphaka, the Flower-bird. Sattigumba grew up amongst the 
robbers, Pupphaka with the sages. 

One day the king in brave array, at the head of a great company, 
drove out in his splendid chariot to hunt the deer. Not far from the city, 
he entered a grove beautiful with a rich crop of flowers and fruit. He 
said, “ If any one lets a deer go by him, he shall answer it ! ” Then he 
descended from the chariot, and took cover, standing, bow in hand in 
the hut assigned him. The beaters beat the bushes to put up the game. 
An antelope rose and looked for a way; he saw a gap by the king, got 
through it, and away. Everyone asked who had let the deer go past. It 
was the king! Hearing this they went and made fun of him. The 
king in bis self-oonceit could not stomach the sport. “Now I’ll catch 
that deer ! ” cried he, and up into his chariot “ Full speed ! ” he said 
to the charioteer, and away he went after the deer. 8o quick went the 
king, that the others could not keep up with him : king and charioteer, 
these two alone, went on till midday, but saw no deer. The king then 
turned back; and seeing near the robber village a delightful glen, he 
alighted, bathed and drank, and came up from the water. Then the 
charioteer brought out a rug from the chariot, and spread it beneath the 
shade of a tree ; the king lay on it, the charioteer sat at his feet chafing 
them : the king now dosed, now awoka The people of the robber village, ^ 
all the robbers even, had gone forth into the woods to attend the 
king : thus in the village no one was left but Sattigumba and the cook, a 
man named Patikolamba. At that moment Sattigumba coming out of 
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the village, and seeing the king, thought, ** What if we kill yon fellow 
as he sleeps, and take his ornaments!” So he returned to Patikolamba, 
, and told him all about it. 


[432] To explain this the Master recited live stanzas : 

“With a great host Panc&la’s king went out to hunt the deer; 

Deep in the woods the monarch strayed, and not a soul was near. 

“Lo, he beholds within the wood a shelter thieves had made, 

Out came a Parrot and forthwith these cruel words he said : — 

“‘A young man riding in a car, with jewels many a tme, 

And on his brow a golden crown shines ruddy like the sun ! 

“‘Both king and driver lie iisleep there in the high midday: 

Come, let us spoil them of their wealth and take it quick away! 

‘“’Tis quiet as the deep midnight; Ixith king and driver sleep. 
Their wealth and jewels let us take and keep, 

Kill them, and pile boughs on them in a heap.”’ 


Thus addrMsed, the man went out and looked, and seeing that it was a 
king, he was frightened, and recited this stanza : 

“Why, Sattigumba, art thou mad? what words are these I hear? 

Kings are like blazing bonfires, and most }>orilous to come near.” 

The bird answered in another stanza : 

“Fool’s talk, Patikolamba, this ; and thou art mad, not I : 

My mother’s naked; why contemn the calling wo live by>?” 

[433] Now the king awoke, and hearing them talk together in the 
language of men, perceiving the danger, he recited the following stanza to 
arouse his charioteer ; 

“Up with you quick, fnend charioteer, and yoke the chariot : 

Seek we another shelter, since this f»aiTot I like not.” 

He rose quickly, and put to the team, then recited a stanza : 

“The car is yoked, 0 miehty King, is yoked and ready there : 

Step in, 0 King ! and let us go seek shelter otherwhere.” 

No sooner was he inside, than away flew the thoroughbreds swift as 
the wind. When Sattigumba saw the chariot departing, overwhelmed 
with excitement he repeated two stanzas : 

“Now where sure all the fellows gone that used to haunt this spot? 

Away Pancftla flies, let go because they saw him not. 

“Shall he get clear away with life ? Take javelin, spear, and bow ; 

Away Pancftla flies, behold ! O do not let him go !” 

* “He means the robber ohiefi wife, who went about clad in a garment of branohes. 

‘My mother is naked*: why do you despise the robber’s trade?”— Scholiast. The 
Juftngs or Patuas in Orisaa, or ‘ leaf-wearers,’ wear only a bnmdi of leaves tied before 
and b^ind. 
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So be raved, fluttering to and fro : meanwhile in due course the king 
came to the hermitage of the sages. At that time the sages were all gone 
gathering fruits and roots, [434] and only the Parrot Puppha' was left in 
the hermitage. When he saw the king, he went to meet him, and ad- 
dressed him courteously. 


Then the Master recited four stanzas to explain : 

The jiarrot with his ruddy l)eak right eourteously did say, 

“ Welcome, 0 King ! a happy chance directed thee this way ! 

Mighty tlioii art and glorious: what errand brings thee, pray? 

“The tindook and the piyal leaves, and kasiimari sweet 
Though few and little, take the best we have, 0 King, and eat. 

“Aiid this cool water, from a cave high hidden on a hill, 

0 mighty monarch, take of it, drink if it lie thy will. 

“All gleaning in the wood are they who here are wont to live • 

Arise, 0 King, thyself and take . I have no hands to give,” 

The king pleased at this courteous addres.s, answered with a couple of 
stanzas : 

“No better fowl was ever hatched ; a very righteous bird : 

But the other parrot over there said many a cruel word. 

“‘0 let him not go hence alive, (.) come and slay or bind ' ’ 

He cried • I sought this hermitage, and siifety here 1 hnd.” 

Thus addressed by the king, Pupphaka uttered two stanasa-s : 

“Brothers we are, 0 mighty King, of one self mother bred. 

Reared both together in one tree, in difterent pastures fed, 

“ For Sattieumba to the thieves, I to the sages came ; 

Those bad, these good, and hence it comes our ways are not the same.” 

[435] He then explained the differences in detail, repeating a pair of 
stanzas : 

“There wounds and bonds and trickery, cheating and shabby turns, 
Raiding, and deeds of violence : such is the lore he learns. 

“Here self-control, sobriety, kindness, the right and true, 

Shelter and drink for strangers: these were round me as I grew.” 

Next he declared the Law to the king in the following stanzas : 

“To whomsoever, good or bad, a man shall honour pay, 

Vicious or virtuous, that man holds him beneath his sway. 

“Like as the comrade one admires, like as the chosen friend, 

Such will become the man who keeps beside him, in the end. 

“Friendship makes like, and touch by touch infects, you’ll find it true: 
Poison the arrow, and ere long the quiver’s poisoned too. 

» Sic. 

* Diocpyroi embryopteru and Buchanania latt/olia are named. 
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“The wise eschews bad company, for fear of staining touch : 

Wrap rotten fish in grass, you’ll find the grass stinks just as much. 
And they who keep fool’s comjiany themselves will sotm be such. 

[436] “Sweet frankincense wrap in a loaf, the leaf will smell as sweet. 

So they themselves will soon grow wise, that sit at wise men’s feet. 

“By this similitude the wi.se should his own jirotit know, 

Let him eschew bad company and with the righteous go ; 

Heaven waits the righteous, but the bad are d(M)med to hell lielow.” 

The king was pleased with this ex|M)8ition. Then the sages returned 
also. The king greeted the sages, saying, “ Be gracious, sirs, come and 
take up your abode in my grounds,” and prevailed on them to accejit the 
invitation. When he got home again, he proclaimed immunity for all 
parrots. The sages came thither too and visited him. And the king 
gave them his park to live in, and took care of them so long as he lived. 
When he went to swell the hosts of heaven, his son had the royal umbrella 
raised over him, and he also took care of the sages, and so it went on from 
father to son through seven generations of kings all bounteous in alms. 
And the Great Being dwelt in the woods, until he passed away according 
to his deeds. 


When this lesson was ended, the Master said, “ Thus, Brethren, you see that 
Devatlatta kept bad company before, as he now does.” Then ho identified the 
Birth • “At that time, Dovadatta was Sattigumba, [437] his followers were 
the robt»er8, Ananda was the king, the Buddha’s followers were the sages, and 1 
myself was Parrot Pupphaka.” 


No. 504. 

bhallAtiya-jataka. 

“ Was a king Bhallaiiya^' etr.— This story the Master told while dwelling at 
Jetavana about MallikA, the Jessamine Bride*. One day we are told there was 
a quarrel between her and the king about conjugal rights. The king was 
angry and would not look at her. “ I suppose,” she thought, “ the Tath&gata 
does not know that the king is wroth with me.” When the Master learnt 
of it, next da^, he sought alms in Benares, accompanied by the Brethren, 
and then repaired to the gate of the king’s palace. The king came to meet 
him, and relieved him of his bowl, took him up on the terrace, set the Brethren 

* The pretty story of King Paseuadi and this ‘beggar-maid’ is told in Hardy’s 
MamuU, p. 385. For this introduction cf. no. 806 in vol. iii. 
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down in due order, gave them the water of welcome, offered them excellent 
food : after the meal he eat down on one side. “ Why^” adced the Master, 
“why does not MallikA appear?” He said, “Tis her own foolish pride in her 
prosperity.” The Master said, “ 0 great king ! long, long ago when you were 
a lairy, you kept apart for one night from your mate, and then went mourning 
for seven huncted years.” Then at his request, he told a story of the past 


Once upon a time, a king named Bhall&tiya reigned in Benares. 
Seized with a desire to eat venison broiled on charcoal, he gave the 
kingdom in charge to his courtiers, girt himself with the five weapons, and 
with a well-trained pack of clever pedigree hounds he issued forth from the 
city and went to Himalaya. He travelled along the Ganges until he could 
get no higher, then followed a tributary stream for some distance, killing 
deer and pig, and eating the flesh broiled, until he had climbed to a great 
height. There when the pleasant stream ran full, the water was breast- 
high, but at other times, it was no more than knee-deep. At that time 
there were fish and tortoises of all sorts gambolling, sand at the water’s 
edge like silver, trees on both banks bending beneath a load of flowers and 
fruit, many a bird and bee well drunken with the juice of fruit and honey 
of flowers flitted about in the shade, whither herds of all manner of deer 
did frequent. Now on the bank of this beautiful mountain stream [438] 
two fairies fondly embraced and kissed one another, then fell a weeping 
and wailing most pitifully. 

As the king climbed Mount Gandhamadana by way of this river bank, 
he espied these two fairies. “What can they be weeping about in this 
manner?” thought he. “I will question them.” A glance to his hounds, 
a snap of the fingers, and at this sign the thoroughbred dogs, which knew 
their work well, crept into the underwood and crouched down on their 
bellies. As soon as he saw they were out of the way, he laid down his 
bow and quiver and other weapons by a tree that stood near, and without 
letting his footsteps be heard stole gently up to the fairies, and asked them, 
“ Why do you weep ? ” 


To explain this, the Master repeated three stanzas : 

“Was a king BhallAtiyo 
And out a-hunting he would go ; 

Climbs the Fragrant Mount, and finds it 
Full of sprites and flowers that blow. 

“Straight he quiets every hound, 

Lays bow and quiver on the ground, 

Forward steps, to ask a question 
Where a pair of fsys were found. 

Winter’s gone: then why return 
To talk »Dd talk beside the bum? 

0 you human-seeming creatures, 

What men call you I wo^d learn.’” 
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To the king's question, the male fairy said nothing; but his mate 
answered as follows : 

“Malla, Three-peak, Yellow HilP 
We traverse, following each cool rill. 

[439] Human-like the wild thinw deem us: 

Huntsmen call us* goblins stij” 

Then the king recited three stanzas : 

“Though like lovers vou caress 
You weep as full of deep distress. 

0 you human-seeming creatures. 

Why this weeping ? come, confess ! 

“Though like lovers vou caress 
You weep as full or deep distress. 

0 you human -seeming creatures, 

Why this sorrowing ? come, confess ! 

“Though like lovers you caress 
You weep as full of deep distress. 

0 you human-seeming creatures. 

Why this mourning 1 come, confess!’' 

The stanzas which follow were said by each in course of address and 
answer : 


“We apart one night had lain, 

Both loveless, full of bitter pain, 

Thinking each of each : but never 
Will that night come back again.” 

“Why then spend that night alone 
Which cost you many a sigh and groan, 
[440] O you human-seeing creatures — 
Money lost? a father gone?” 

“Shaded thick yon river flows 
Between the rocks: a storm arose: 

Then with anxious care to find me 
Right across my loved one goes. 

“All the while with busy feet 
I gathered thyme and meadowsweet’ 

All to make my love a mrland 
And myself, when we shoula meet. 

“Clustering harebell, violet bluei 
And whits narcissus fresh wito dew, 

All to make my love a garland 
And myself, when we shoula meet. 


’ The names given are MaUamgiri, Tikflta, Pan(^raka. 

* Beading ti for ta with one MS. 

’ The flowers given in the translation are not the same as those named in the text, 
whieh proodly defy English verse. Amongst them are: Alangiom Hexapetalom, 
Oaertnera Baeemoea, Cassia Fiatola, Bignonia Soaveolens, Vitez Nignndo, Bboraa 
Bobnata. 
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“Then I plucked a bunch of rose, 

That is the fairest flower that grows, 

All to make my love a garland 
And myself, when we should meet. 

“Flowers next and leaves I found, 

And strewed them thickly on the ground, 

Where the livelong night together 
We might slumber soft and sound. 

“Sandal and sweet woods anon 
I pounded small upon a stone, 

Perfume for my love’s limbs making, 

Sweetest perfume for my own. 

“By the river flowing fast 
I gathered lilies’ to the last ; 

[441] Evening came — the river swelling 
Made it ho)>eless to get jiast. 

“There we stood on either shore, 

Each on other gazing o’er. 

How we laughed and cried together ! 

Ah ! that night we suffered sore. 

“Morning came, the sun was high 
And soon we saw the river dry. 

Then we cro.ssed, and close embracing 
Both at once we laugh and cry. 

“Seven hundred years but three 
Since we were }>arted, 1 and he. 

When two loving hearts are severed 
Seems a whole long life to be” 

“What the limit of your years? 

If this bv rumour old appears. 

Or the teaching of the elders, 

Tell it me, and have no fears.” 

“A thousand summers, strong and hale, 

Never deadly pains assail, 

Little sorrow, bliss abundant, 

To the end love’s joys prevail.” 

[442] The king thought as he listened, “These creatures, who are lea 
than human, go weeping for seven hundred years for one night’s parting 
and here am I, lord of a realm of three hundred leagues, leaving all ni^ 
magnificence and wandering about the forest. It is a great mistake.’ 
He returned immediately. Arrived at Benares, the couiliers asked hin 
whether he had seen any marvellous thing in the Himalayas. [443] He 
told them the whole story, and thenceforward gave alms and enjoyed hit 
wealth. 1 


Pterospermom Acerifolium. 
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Explaining this matter, the Master re|^eated this stanza : 

“Thus instructed by the fays 
The King returned upon his ways, 

Ceased to hunt, and fed the needy, 

And enjoyed the fleeting days.” 

Two more stanzas he added : 

“Take a lesson from the fays : 

And quarrel not, but mend your ways. 

Lest you sufier, like the fairy, 

Your own error all your days. 

“Take a lesson from the fays: 

And bicker not, but mend your ways. 

Lest you suffer, like the fairy. 

Your own error all your days.” 

Now rose the Lady Mallika from her couch, when she heard the 
Tathagata’s admonition, and joining hands she made reverent obeisance, 
while she repeated the last stanza : 

“Holy man, with willing mind 
I hear th^ words so good and kind. 

Blessings on thee ! thou hast s|>oken, 

All my sorrow’s left behind.” 

[444] Ever afterwards the King of Kosala lived with her in harmony. 

This discourse ended, the Master identifled the Birth : “ At that time the 
King of Kosala was the fairy. Lady Mallikft was his mate, and 1 myself was 
King Bhallfttiya.” 


No. 605. 


SOMANAS.SA-JATAKA. 

“ Who does thee harm, etc .’* — This story the Master told while dwelling at 
Jetavana, how Devadatta went about to slay him. Then the Master said, 
“This is not the first time, Brethren, that Dev^atta has sought to slay me, but 
he did the same thing before.” Then he told them a story of the past 


Once upon a time, in the kingdom of Kuru and the city of Uttara- 
pafic&la, a king reigned whose name was Renu. At that time there was 
an ascetic Mah&rakkhita, who dwelt in Himalaya with a company of five 
hundred other ascetics. While visiting the country to get salt and 
j. IV 22 
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Mftaoning, he <Mme to UtOLr&jMi&cila, and then abode in the royal park. 
Seeking alms with bis people, he came to the king's door, and the king 
beholding the sages and being pleased with their manners, invited them 
to be seated upon a magnificent dais, and gave them good food to eat. 
He then asked them to remain in his park for the rain-season. He 
aocoinpanied them into the park, and provided places to dwell in, gave 
them the things necessary for the religious life, and took leave of them. 
After that they all received their meals in the palace. Now the king was 
childless, and desired sons, but no sons were bom to him. 

When the season of rains was over, Maharakkhita said, “Now the 
Himalaya region is pleasant; let us return thither." Then he took leave 
of the king, who showed them all honour and bounty, and departed. On 
the journey at noontide he left the high road, and with his people sat down 
on the soft grass beneath a shady tree. The ascetics began to talk. 
“ There is no son,” they said, “ in the palace to keep up the royal line. It 
would be a blessing if the king could get a son, and continue the succession." 
Mah&rakkhita hearing their talk, pondered : [44iS] “Will the king have a 
son, or not” He perceived that the king would have a son, and said, 
“ Do not be anxious, sirs ; this night at dawn a son of the gods will come 
down, and will be conceived by the queen consort." A sham ascetic heard 
it, and thought — “Now I will become a confidant of the royal house.'’ 
When the time came for the ascetics to leave, he lay down and made as 
though he were sick. “Come, let us go," they said. “I cannot," said 
he. Mah&rakkhita learnt why the man lay still. “ Follow us when you 
can,” he said, and with the rest of the sages went on to Himalaya. 

Now the cheat ran back as fast as be could, and standing at the palace 
door, sent in a message that one of Mah&rakkhita 's attendants was come. 
He was summoned at once by the king, and going up to the terrace, sat in 
a seat which they showed him. The king greeted him, and sitting on one 
side, asked after the health of the sages. “You have come back very 
soon," he said ; “what is the cause of your so speedy return f ” “0 mighty 
king," he replied, “ as the sages were all sitting comfortably together, they 
began to say how great a blessing it would be if the king could have a son 
to keep up his line. When I beard it, I pondered whether the king 
should get a smi or no ; and by divine vision I beheld a mighty son of the 
gods, and saw that be was about to descend, that he might be conceived by 
your queen consort SudhammA Then I thought, If they know not, they 
may perchance destroy the life conceived, so I must tell them ; and to tell you 
the news, 0 king, I am come. Now 1 have told it, let me depart again." 
“No, no, firieud," quoth the king, “that must not be"; and highly de- 
lighted he brought the cheat into his park, and assigned Mpf a place to 
dwell in. Tbenoeforward he lived in the king's household, got his 
food there, and his name was Dibbacahkhuka, the man of Divine Yisioo. 
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Then the BodhiaatU came down from the heaven of the Thirty-three, 
and was conceived there ; and when he was born they gave him the name 
^of Somanassa Eum&ra, Prince Delight, and he was reared after the 
manner of princes. 

Now the false ascetic in a corner of the park used to plant vegetables 
and potrherbs and runners, and by selling these to the market gardeners he 
amassed much wealth. When the Bodhisatta was seven years old, [446] 
there was a rebellion on the frontier. The king went out to quell it, 
giving the ascetic Dibbacakkhuka into the prince’s charge, with orders not 
to neglect him. One day the prince went out to see the ascetic. He 
found him with both yellow roW, upper and under, knotted up, holding 
' a water-jar in each hand, and watering his plants. ^'This false ascetic,” 
thought he, “ instead of doing the ascetic’s duty, does the work of a 
gardener.” Then he asked — “ What are you doing, gardener, worldling?” 
So he put him to shame, and left him without salute. “Now I have made 
an enemy of this fellow,” thought the man. “Who knows what he will 
do? I must make an end of him at once.” 

About the time when the king was to return, the man threw his stone 
bench on one side, broke his waterpot to bits, scattered grass about in 
his hut, smeared all his body with oil, went into the hut and lay down on 
his pallet, wrapped up head and all, making as though he were in much 
IMiin. The king returned, and made a circuit about the city right-wise. 
But before he would enter his own house, he went to see his friend 
Dibbacakkhuka. Standing by the door of the hut, he saw all in disorder, 
and entered wondering what was the matter. There was the man lying 
down. The king chafed his feet, repeating the first stanza : 

“ Who does thee harm or scorn ? 

Why dost thou sorrow sore? 

Whose parents now must mourn ? 

Who lies here on the floor ?” 

At this the im{>ostor rose up groaning, and said the second stanza : 

“Thee I rejoice to see 

O King, though absent long ! 

[447] Your son, who came to m^ 

Wrought unprovoked this wrong.” 

The connexion of the following verses is clear ; they are arranged in 
due succession. 

“*ExecutioDera what ho ! 

Servants, take your swords and go, 

Strike Prince Somanassa dead. 

Hither bring his noble bead !’ 

“The royal measengses went forth, and to the prince they cry— 

* His nu^jesty has cast thee off, and thou 0 pnnoe munt die . 
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‘‘There the prince lamenting stands, 

Craving grace with folded hands- 
‘Spare me yet awhile, and bring 
Me alive to see the King ! ’ 

“They heard his prayer, and to the King his son the servants led. 

He saw his father fmm afar, and thus to him he said : 

“‘Let thy men take sword and slay, 

Only hear me first, I pray ! 

0 great monarch ! tell me this — 

What IS it I've done amiss?”’ 

[448] The king answered, “High estate is fallen very low: your error 
is very great,” and explained it in this stanza : 

“Water morn and eve he draws, 

Tends the fire without a pause 
Dare you call this holy man 
Worldling? answer if you can !” 

“ My lord,” said the prince, “ if I call a worldling a worldling, what 
harm is done ! ” and he repeated a stanza . 

‘ He possesses trees and fniits, 

Andf, mv lord, all kinds of roots, 

Tends them with incessant care : 

Then he’s worldly, I declare.” 

“ And that is the reason,” he went on, “ why I called him a worldling. 

If you do not believe me, enquire of the market gardeners at the four 
gates.” The king made enquiry. [449] They said, “Yes, we buy from 
him vegetables and all sorts of fruit.” When he found out this green- 
grocery business, he made it known. The prince’s people went into the ' 
man’s hut, and ferreted out a bundle of rupees and small coins, the price of 
the green food, which they showed to the king. Then the king knew the 
Great Being was guiltless, and said a stanza : 

“True it was that trees and roots 
He possessed, with many fruits, 

Tending with incessant care. 

Worldly, as thou didst declare.” 

Then the Great Being thought, “While an ignorant fool like this is 
of the king’s household, the best thing to do is to go to Himalaya and 
embrace the religious life. First I will proclaim his sin before the com- 
pany here assembled, and then this very day I will go and become a 
religious.” So with a bow to the company, he cried, 

“Hear yo people as I call, 

Country folk and townsmen all : 

By this fool’s advice the King 
Ouiltleas men to death would bring.” 
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ThU said, he asked leave to do it in the next stanza : 

“Thou a strong wide spi*eading tree, 

I an oflfehoot fixt in thee, 

Here beseech thee, bending low. 

Leave to quit the world and go ! ” 

[450] The following stanzas give the conversation of the king with 

his son. 

“Prince, enjoy the wealth you own, 

And ascend the Kuru throne. 

Do not leave the world, to bring 
Sorrow on yourself- - l»e King’” 

“What of joy can this world give ? 

When in heaven I u.se«l to live 

There were sights and MOunds and smell, 

Ta.ste and touch’, tlie heart loxes well! 

“Joys of heaven, and nymphs divine, 

I renounctid, tliat once were mine 
With a King so weak a.', thou 
I will stay no longer now ” 

“If 1 am foolish- weak, my son, 

This once forgive me what I’ve d<uie 
And if I do the same again, 

Do what thou wilt, I'll not complain.” 

The Great Being then repeated eight staiizaK, admonishing the king. 

[451] “A thoughtless act, or done without premeditation had, 

Like the miscarriage of a drug, the issue must he had, 

“A thoughtful act, wherein is careful p<»licy imrsiusl, 

Like a successful medicine, the issue must l>e gooij 

“'flie idle sensual layman I detest, 

'fhe false ^tsc-etu is a rogue confest , 

A had King wull a ciise unheard decide ; 

Wrath in a sjige can neer Ik) justihed^. 

“The warrior jirince Uikes ciireful thought, and well-weighed judgement 

When Kings their judgement {Kinder well, their fame for ever lives . 

“Kings should give punishment with careful measure . 

Things done in haste they will rejicnt at leisure. 

Are there gcxid resolutions in the heart. 

No late repentance brings her bitter smart. 

“They who do deeds which no reiieiitance bring. 

Carefully weighing every single thing, 

Gam what is good, and do what satisfies 
The holy, win the approval of the wise. 

“‘What ho, riiy executioners’’ you cried, 

‘Go seek my son, and where you find him, slay" 

\ Where I was sitting by my mother’s side 

They found me, dragged me cruelly away. 

* pwmfhi iR probably (or phassehi (objectR of touch): rupa correRpoiids to the eye. 

- These stanzas occur lo Vol. ui. pp. 105 and 154 (translation, pp. 70, 105) 
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‘*A tender nursling, treated in this way, 

I felt their cruel handling very sore. 

Delivered firom a cruel doom to-day 

I’ll leave the world, and live in it no more.” 

[452] When the Great Being had thus discoursed, the king said to his 
queen, 

“So my young son, Sudhamm&, says me nay. 

Prince ^manassa, delicate and kind. 

Now since I cannot ^n my end to-day. 

Thyself must see if thou canst turn his mind.” 

But she urged him to renounce the world in this stanza : 

“0 be the holy life thy pleasure, son ! 

Renounce the world, to righteousness stick fast: 

Who of all creatures cruel is to none, 

Blameless to Brahma’s world will come at last” 

Then the king repeated a stanza : 

“This is a marvel which I hear from thee, 

Sorrow to sorrow heaping up on me. 

[453] I asked thee to persuade our son to stay, 

Thou doet but urge him more to haste away.” 

Again the queen repeated a stanza : 

“There are who live from sin and sorrow free. 

Blameless, and who Nirvana’s height attain : 

If of their noble path the prince would be 
A partner, to witnhold him is in vain.” 

In reply the king recited the last stanza : 

“Surely *ti8 good to venerate the wise. 

In whom deep wisdom and high thoughts arise*. 

The queen has heard their words and learned their lore. 

She feels no pain and has no longing more.” 

The Great Being then saluted his fiarents, asking them to pardon him 
if he did amiss, and with a reverent obeisance to the company set his face 
towards Himalaya. When the people had returned, he, with the deities 
who had come thither in human shajie, traversed the seven ranges of 
hills and arrived at Himalaya. In a leaf-hut made by the heavenly 
architect Vissakamma be entered upon the religious life, and there he 
was waited upon by deities in the shape of a princely retinue until his 
sixteenth year. But the deceitful ascetic was set upon by the crowd and 
beaten to death. The Great Being cultivated the Faculty of Ecstasy, and 
became destined to Brahma’s heaven. 


[454] This discourse ended, the Master said, “Thus Brethren, he went 
about to slay me in former days, as now,” and then he identified the Birth : 
“ At that time Devadatta was the impostor, Mah&m&y5 was the mother, S&ri putts 
was l^kkhita, and I myself was Prince Somanassa.” 

’ These two hues occur in lii. 306 (translation, p. 191). 
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CAMPEYVA-JATAKA. 

“ Who u it etc. — Thi« Htory the Maeter told while dwelling in Jetavana, 

about the faat-day vows. The Master said, “ It is well done, lay Brethren, that 
ye have taken upon you the fast-day vows. Wise men of old likewise even 
renounced the glory of being a Serjient King, and lived under these vows." Then 
at their request he told a story of the jiast. 


Once upon a time, when Ahga was king in the kingdom of Ahga, and 
Magadha king in Magadha, betwixt the realms of Ahga and Magadha was 
a river Oampa, where was a place where serpents dwelt, and here a serpent 
king Campeyya held sway. 

Sometimes King Magadha took the Ahga country, Bonietiines King 
Ahga took Magadha. One day King Magadha, having fought a battle 
with Ahga and got the worse, mounted his charger and took to 6ight, 
pursued by Ahga’s warriors. When he came to the Campa nver, it was 
in flood. But he said, Better death drowned in this river than death at 
the hands of my enemies ' ” Then man and horse plunged in the stream. 

Now the serjient king Camjieyya had built him under the water a 
jewelled pavilion ; and there at this inouient in the midst of his court he 
was carousing deep. But the king and his horse plunged into the river 
just in front of the Serpent King. The 8er{>ent, lieholding this magnificent 
monarch, conceived a liking for him. Rising from his seat, he made the 
king sit down upon his own throne, bidding him fear nought, and asked 
why he came plunging into the water. The king told him all as it was. 
Then said the serpent, Fear nothing, O great king ! I will make you 
master of both kingdoraa" Thus he consoled him, and for seven days he 
showed him high honour. On the seventh day he with King Magadha 
left the serpent palace. Then by the Serpent King’s power, King Magadha 
got possession of King Anga, and slew him, and ruled over the two realms 
together. From that time there was firm affiance between him and the 
Serpent King. [455] Year by year he caused a jewelled pavilion to be 
built on the bank of the river Camp&, and offered tribute to the Serpent 
King at great cost : the Serpent King would (K»me forth with a large 
retinue from his palace to receive the tribute, and all the people beheld 
the glory of the Serpent King. 
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At that time the Bodhisatta was one of a poor family, and he used to 
go down with the king’s'people to the riverside. There seeing the Serpent 
King’s glory, he became covetous of it; and in this desire' he died, and ^ 
seven days after the death of the serpent king Campeyya, the Bodhisatta, 
having given alms and lived a virtuous life, came into being in his palace 
on his royal couch : his body was like a great festoon of jessamine. When 
he saw it, he was filled with remorse. “ As a consequence of my good 
deeds,” quoth he, “I have power laid up in the six chief worlds of sense’, 
as com is laid up in a granary. But see, here am I born in this reptile 
shape ; what care I for life ! ” And so he had thoughts of putting an end 
to himself. But a young female seqient, named Sumana, seeing him, 
gave the lead to the rest, “ This must be Sukka, mighty in power, born 
hei-e to 118 ! ” Then they all came and made offering to him, with all 
manner of musical instruments in their hands. That serpent’s palace of 
his became as it were the palace of Bakka, the thought of death left him : 
he put off his serpent shape, and sat on the couch in magnificence of dress 
and adornment. From that time great was his glory, and he ruled over 
the serpents. Another time again he repented, thinking, “What care I 
for this reptile shape? I will live under the fasting vows, and from this 
place 1 will shake myself free, amongst men I will go, and learn the 
Truths, and 1 will make an end of pain.” But afterwards he still remained 
in that same palace, fulfilling the fasting vows, and when the young female 
serpents came about him all gaily adorned, he generally violated his rule 
of virtue. After that be went forth from the palace into the park, but 
they followed him thither, and his vow was broken as liefore. Then he 
thought : “d must leave this palace, and go into the world of men, and 
there must 1 live under the fasting vows.” [“156] So then on the fast- 
days he went forth from the palace, and lay on the top of an antheap by 
the high road, not far from a frontier village. Said he, “Those who desire 
my skin or any part of me, let them take it , or if any would have me a 
dancing snake, let them make me so.” Thus did he yield his body as a 
gift, and contracting his hood he lay there observing the fast-day vows. 

Those who went to and fro on the highway espying him, did him 
worship with scents and perfumes. And the dwellers in that frontier 
village, holding him to be a serpent king of great power, set up a pavilion 
over him, spread sand before it, did worship with perfumes and scented 
things. Now people begun to crave sons by his aid, having faith in the 
(ireat Being and doing him worship. The Great Being kept there the 
fasting vows on the fourteenth and fifteenth days of the half-moon, lying 
upon the antheap ; and on the first day of the lunar half he would retuim « 
to his palace ; and as he thus fulfilled his vows, time went by. 

> Reading with two MS., patihayamano. 

^ The ail det'utolui. 
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One day his consort Sumana spoke t<j him thus: “My lord, you are 
wont to go among men to keep your fast- vows. The world of men is 
dangerous, full of fear. Suppose some danger should come upon you, tell 
me now by what sign I shall learn of it.” Then the Oreat Being led 
her to the side of a lucky pond, and said, “ If any one strike me or do 
me hurt, the water in this }>ond will become turbid. If a roc bird carry 
me off, the water will disapjiear. If a snake-charmer seize me, the water 
will turn to the colour of blood.” These three signs explained to her, he 
went forth from his palace to keep the fast of the fourteenth day, went 
and lay down on the antheap, illuminating the anthea)> with the sheen of 
his body. White was his body as a coil of pure silver, like a ball of red 
wool was his head : now in this Birth the Bodhisatta’s body was thick 
as a plough-head, in the Bhuridatta Birth’ thick as a thigh, in the 
Saiikhapala Birth “ as big round as a trough canoe with an outrigger. 

In those days there was a young brahmin of Benares come to Takkasila 
to study at the feet of a world-renowned teacher, from whom [4r>7] he had 
learned the charm which commands all things of sense. Going home 
along that road, what should he see but the Gre^it Being. “'J'his snake 
1 will catch,” thinks he, “ and 1 will travel through town and village and 
royal city, making him dance and amassing great jirofits.” Then he 
procured magical herbs, and repeating the magic charm he apjiroached the 
snake. No sooner he heard the sound of this charm, than the Great Being 
felt his ears as it were pierced by burning splinters, his head was as though 
broken by the blow of a sword. “What have we here!” thought he; 
putting forth his head from the hood, he behcdd the snake-charmer. Then 
he thought, “My poison is powerful, and if I am angry and send forth the 
breath of my nostrils’ his body will be shattered ami HC4ittered like a fist- 
full of chaff; then my virtue will be broken. I will not l(x>k upon him.” 
Closing his eyes he drew his head within the hood. The brahmin snake- 
charmer ate a herb, rejieated his charm, «pat upon him . by virtue of herb 
and charm, wherever the sfiittle touched him, blains arose. Then the 
man seized him by tbe tail, dragged him, laid him out at full length : 
with a goat's-foot staff he squeezed him till he was weak, then catching 
tight hold on his head, crushed him hard. The Great Being ojiened hit 
mouth wide ; the man dropt spittle in it, and by the herb and charm 
broke his teeth ; the mouth was full of blood. But the Great Being to 
feared lest he break his virtue, that he bore all this torment and never to 
much as 0 ])ene<l an eye to glance at him. Then the man said, “I'll weaken 
this royal snake'” From tail to h«*ad he Hquw'zed the snakes Ixxly as 

though he would crush his very bones to powder. Then he wrapt him in 

' No. 543 (vi. 157 I’ali). * No. 624 (v. 161 Pali). 

* Rapated to b« poisonouM. Compare li. 55 and 206 of this translation. 
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what they call the cloth* wrap, gave him what they call the rope-rubbing, 
caught him by the tail and gave him the cotton blow, as they call it^ 
The Great Being’s body was all smeared with blood, and he was in great 
pain. Seeing that the serpent was now weak, [458] the man made an 
osier basket in which he laid the snake. Then he carried him to the 
village, and made him perform to the crowd. Black or blue or what not, 
round figure and square figure, little or large — whatever the brahmin 
desires, that the Great Being will do, dancing, spreading his hood as if by 
hundreds or by thousands*. The people were so pleased that they gave 
much money : in one day he would take a thousand rupees, and things 
worth another thousand. At the first the man had intended to let him go 
free when he should gain a thousand pieces of money ; but when he got 
it, he thought, “In a small frontier village 1 have gained all this: from 
kings and courtiers how much wealth may I look to win ! ” So he bought a 
cart and a pleasure-car, and in the cart loaded his goods, while he sat in 
the carriage. Thus with an attendant throng he traversed town and 
village, making the Great Being perform, and went on with the intent to 
show him off before King Uggasena in Benares; and then he would let 
him go. 

He used to kill frogs and give them to the royal snake. But the 
snake each time refused to eat, that none might be killed for his sake. 
Then the man gave him honey and fried corn. But the Great Being 
refused to eat these also; for he thought, “If I take food, I shall be in 
this basket till I die.” 

In a month's time the brahmin was come to Benares. There be got 
much money by making the snake perform in the villages beyond the 
gates. The king also sent fur him, and commanded a performance : the 
man promised this for the morrow, which was the last day of the half- 
month. Then the king sent a drum beating about the city, with pro- 
clamation, that on the morrow a royal snake would dance in the palace 
court ; let the people then gather to see it in their multitudes. Next day 
the courtyard of the palace was adorned, and the brahmin summoned. 
He brought in the Great Being in a jewelled basket on a gay rug, which 
he set down, and himself took a seat The king came down from the 
upper storey, and sat ou his royal seat in the midst of a great concourse 
of )>eople. The brahmin took out the Gi*eat Being, and made him dance. 
The people could not keep still : thousands of kerchiefs waved in the air ; 
a shower of jewels in all seven kinds fell about the Bodhisatta. 

It was now the full month since the Ser|)ent was caught; and for all 
that time he had taken no food. [459] Now Sumau& began to think — 

' These appear to be teehnicel tenne. 

> That ift, by hia swift motion giving the appearance of tbonsands of hoods. 
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dear husband tarries long. It is now a month since he has not 
returned: what can the matter bet” So she went and looked at the 
pond : lo, the water was red as blood ! Then she knew that he must have 
been caught by a snake-charmer. Forth from the palace she came, and 
to the antheap ; she saw the place where he had been caught, and the 
place where he had been tormented, and she wept. Then she went to 
the frontier village, and enquired ; and learning all the fact, she went 
on to Benares, and in the midst of the people, above the palace court 
in the air she stood now lamenting. The Great Being as he danced 
looked up in the air, and saw her, and being ashamed crept into his 
basket, and there he lay. When he crept into the basket, the king cried 
out, “What is the matter nowl” Looking this way and that way, he saw 
her }>oi8ed in the air, and recited the first stanza : 

Who is it like the lightning shines, or like a blazing star ? 

Goddess or Titaness ? methinks no human thing you are.” 

Their conversation is given in the stanzas following ; 

“No Goddess I, nor Titaness, nor human, mighty king! 

A female of the serjiont kind, come for a certain thing.'’ 

“Full of wrath and rage yon show, 

From your eyes the U*awropH flow : 

Say what wnmg or what desire 
Brings you, lady ? I would know." 

“Crawling 8er|)ent, fierce as flame! 

So they call^ him : one there came, 

Seized him for his profit, sire: 

Freedom for my lord 1 claim’" 

“ How <’ould such a starveling wighi 
Catch a creature full of might ? 

Daughter of the serjients, say, 

How to discern the snake aright?" 

[460] “Such hiH might, tliat e’en this town 
He could bum to cinders dowm. 

But he loves the holy way, 

And seeks austerity’s renown." 

Then the king asked how the roan had caught him. She replied 
in the following stanza : 

“On holy days* the royal snake 
At the four-ways usea to take 

Holy vows a juggler caught him. 

Free my husband for roy sake!" 

Alter these words she added yet these other two stanzas, begging his 
release : 

“Lo sixteen thousand women gay with jewel and with ring, 

Beneath the waters counted him their refuge and their king. 

* Fourteenth and fifteenth an named. 
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“Justly, gently set him free, 

Buy the Serpent liberty, 

With gold, a hundred kine, a village: 

That will merit win for thee." 

[461] Then the king recited three stanzas : 

“Justly now and gently see 
I buy the Serpent lil)erty 

With gold, a hundred kine, a village, 

That will merit win for me." 

“A jewelle<l earring give I thee, a hundred drachms of gold, 

A lovely throne like flower of flax with cushions laid fourfold '• 

“A bull, a hundred kine, two wives of equal birth with thee . 

Release the holy Snake the deed will meritorious be.” 

To this the hunter made repl\ : 

“I want no gifts, your majesty, 

But let the Serpent now go free. 

Thus I now release the Serj>ent. 

The deed will meritorious be." 

After this sjieech he took the Great Being out of his basket. The 
Serpent King came forth and crept into a flower, where he put oflT his shape 
and reappeared in tlie form of a young man magnificently arrayed : there 
he stood, as though he had cleft the earth and come through. And down 
from the sky came Sumana, and stood beside him. The Serpent King 
stood reverently joining his hands in respect to the king. 


[462] Ti) make all clear, the Master recited two stanzas : 

“The Serpent King Campeyyaka addressed the King, now free: 
‘ 0 King of K^i, fostering lord, all honour now to thee ! 

I do thee reverence, ere I go again my home to .see’.” 

“‘Superhuman beings may 
Hardly win belief, they say. 

If you speak the truth, 0 Serpent, 

Where’s your palace? Show the way.”’ 


But the Great Being, to make him believe, swore an oath as follows in 
these two stanzas : 


“Should the wind move mountains high, 
Moon and sun fall from the sky, 

Flow upstream the running rivers, 

I, 0 King 1 could never lie. 

“SjJit the sky, the sea run dry, 

Bounteous mother earth awry 

Crumphng* roll, uproot Mount Meru, 
Yet, 0 King, I could not lie!" 

' This couplet, and half the next, occur above, p. 422. 
* Beading wwroffayr, as Fausball suggests. 
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But notwithstanding this assumiice, he still disbelieved the Great 
Being, and said — 

“ Suiierhuman Ixiings may 
Hardly win belief, they say. 

[463] If you K|>eak the truth, 0 Seriient! 

Where’s your palace? Show the way.” 

Again he repeated the same stanza, adding, “You must be gmteful for 
the good deeds wrought by me : whether I should believe you to be right 
or not, however, that is for me to decide.” This he made clear in the 
next stanza; 

“ Deadly envenomed, full of might. 

Quick in quarrel, shining bright. 

You are freed by me from prison : 

Then is gratitude my right.” 

The Great Being made oath thus to win his belief : 

“ He that will no thanks return, 

Happiness should never loam : 

He should die in liasket-jirison, 

He in horrid hell should bum!” 

Now the king believed him, and thanked him thus: 

“As that vow of thine is true, 

Anger flee and hate eschew . 

As we flee the fire in summer, 

May the roc-birds flee from you!”* 

The Great Being too on his {lart said another stanza meaning to thank 
the king : 

“As a mother would have done 
To an only well-lovo<l son, 

You are kind to all the serpents . 

We will serve you, every one.” 

[464] Now the king eager to visit the serpent’s world, gave command 
that his army should be made ready to go in the following stanza: 

“Yoke the royal cars, and stand 
Trained Cambodian mules at hand. 

Elephants in golden trappings . 

We will visit serjient'land : 


The next is a stanza of the Perfect Wisdom . 

“Bounce the tabors, thump the drums. 
Conch and cymtial sounds and thrums. 
Glorious mid a host of women 
See King UggEisena comes.” 


* * Tbs serpant tribe * is the literal translation. 
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At the moiueut he left the city, the Great Beiog by his power made 
vigible in the 8er[>ent world an enclosing wall of seven precious things, 
and gate-towers, and all the road* of approach to the abode of the serpents 
he made to be gloriously adorned. By this road the king with his 
following entered the palace, and saw a delightful spot with mansions 
iu it 


Explaining this, the Master said : 

“The lord of KAsi saw the ground sprinkled with golden sand, 
Fair flowers of coral * strewn around, gold towers on every hand. 

“So then the King did enter in Oampeyya’s halls divine, 

Which like the brazen thunderbolt* or ruddy sun did shine. 

“ Into Campeyya's halls divine the King his entrance made : 

A thousand })erfumes scent the air, a thousand trees give shade. 
“Within (^am|>eyya’8 jialace once the King his step advanced, 
Celestial harps made melody, fair serpent-maidens danced.” 

[466] “He IS shown a golden seat 

Cushioned and with sandal sweet. 

Where the bevy of fair maidens 
Tread the halls with thronging feet.” 


No sooner was he there seated, than they set before him food divine of 
choice flavour, and they gave it also to the sixteen thousand women and 
to the rest of the company. For seven days he with his retinue partook of 
the divine food and drink, and enjoyed all manner of pleasure. Sitting 
in his fair seat he piaised the glory of the Great Being. “ 0 King of the 
serpents,” said he, “ why did you leave all this magniflcence, to lie on an 
ant-heap, in the world of men, and to keep the fast-day vows?” The other 
told him. 


To explain this, the Master said : 

“There the King in pleasure stayed. 

To Campeyya then he said : 

* Glorious mansions these of thine! 

Ruddy like the sun they shine. 

Such on earth are none to see : 

Why wouldst thou a hermit be? 

“*Fair and fine these damsels stand, 

Who with taper-fingers hold 
Drink in either red-stained hand. 

Breast and body girt with gokL 
Such on earth are none to see: 

Why wouldst thou a hermit be? 

1 See Sehoh p. 14S. 

* BroAM ttmoderbolto, shaped somewhat like those wfaieh Zeus giaepe in Greek vise 
paintings, are etill used In North India as ebarma 
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[466] River, fishpond, glassv>fair, 

Each with well-built landing-stair. 
Such on earth are none to see : 
Why wouldst thou a hermit be? 

Heron, peacock, heavenly geese, 
Charms of cuckoo like to these, 
Such on earth are none t^ see: 
Why wouldst thou a hermit be? 

‘“Mango, sal, and tiJak grown, 
Cassia*, trumpet-flower* full-blown. 
Such on earth are none to see : 
Why wouldst thou a hermit be? 

“ ‘ See the lakes ! and wafted o’er 
Scents divine on every shore . 

Such on earth are none to see. 
Why wouldst thou a hermit hcV 

“‘Not for life or sons or uelf 
Do I wrestle with myself ; 

Tis my craving, if I can, 

To be bom again as Man.’ ” 


To this answer the king replied : 

“Bravely drest, eyes red and bleared, 
Broad-shouldered, shaven head, and beard, 

Like an angel-King addressing 
All the world, with sandal smear^ 

“Great in mightj in power divine, 

Lord of all desires, mclino, 

Serpent- King, to rede my question — 

How our world surpasses thine?” 

[4J67] This was answered by the Serpent-King as follows : 

“Comes control and cleansing when 
One is in the world of men, 

Only there: onoe man, I’ll never 
See nor birth nor death again.” 

The king listened, and thus replied : 

“ Surely tis good to venerate the wise 
In whom deep wisdom and high thoughts arise*. 
When thee a^ all these maids 1 behold, 

1 will do virtuous actions manifold.” 

To him the Serpent-King said : 

“Surely tis good to venerate the wise 
In whom deep wisdom end high thoughts arise. 
When me ana all these maids thou dost l)ehold, 
Then do thou virtuous actions manifold.” 

* CatiUi Fiitula. 

* Bignamia SuaftedUm. 

> See above, p. 280 ; and UL 806 (translation, p. 190). 
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After this speech, Uggasena wished to go, and he took leave, saying, 
“Serpent King, I have stayed long here, and 1 must go.'* The Great 
Being pointed to his treasure, and offered him whatever he wished to take, 
saying this, 

“I renounce it, gold untold, 

Tree-high silver-heaps, beluild ! 

Take and make you walls of silver, 

Take and houses make of gold. 

[468] “Pearls, five thousand loads, I ween. 

Coral blushing in l)etween, 

Take and spread them in thy palace 
Till nor earth nor dirt be seen. 

“Such a mansion as ] tell 
Build, and there, 0 monarch I dwell : 

Rich will be Benares city . 

Rule it wisely, rule it well.” 

The king agreed to this suggestion. Then the Great Being sent 
proclamation about the city by beat of drum . “ Let all the attendants of 
the king take what they will of my wealth, gold and fine gold ! " And he 
sent the treasure to the king loaded in several hundred carts. After this 
the king left the serpent world with great pomp, and returned to Benares. 
From that time, they say, the ground was all golden throughout India. 


This discourse ended, the Master said, “ Thus wise men of old left the glories 
of the serpent world, to keep the fast-day vows.” Then he identified the Birth 
“At that time, Devadatbi was the .snake-channer, Rfibula's niotlicr was Suman^ 
Sftnputta was Uggasena, and I was myself Campezya King of the Snakes.” 


No. 607. 

MAHA-PALOBH ANA-JATAKA. 


From Bra/ima's heaven,*’ etc — This story the Master told while dwelling in 
Jetavana, about the defilement of the sanctified. The circumstances have 
already been given. Here again said the Master, “Women cause defilement 
even in sanctified souls,” and then told this story of the post 
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[469] Once upon a time in Benares — here the story of the past is to 
be expanded as in the Culla-palobhana Birtli’. Now once again the Great 
Being came down from Brahma’s world as the King of Kasi’s son, and his 
name was Prince Anitthi-gandha, the Woman-hater. In the hands of a 
woman he would not be ; they must needs dress as men to give him the 
breast ; he dwelt in a closet of meditation, Hnd never a woman he saw. 


To explain this, the Master rej>oated four stanzas. 

“From Brahma’s heaven a g(Kl came down, and hero uiK)n this oaith 
As a King’s son whose every wish was law, he had his birth. 

“To Brahma’s heaven no deed of lust, no menlioii, ever came: 

So born into this w(»rld, the })rinee now loathed its very name. 

“Within the palace he had mode a closet all his own. 

Where deep in meditation plunged he pas.sed his days alone. 

“The King, grown anxious for his son, laments to know him there. 
‘One only son 1 have, and he for pleiusure-s will not care.’” 


The fifth stanza describes the king’s lamentation ; 

‘0 who can tell me what to do I 0 is there no deiice'^ 

Who’ll teach him joys of love to crave, and who cun him entice?” 


The next stanza and half a stanzii, are those of jHirfcv t wisdom ; 

“A girl there w»u>, of graceful sliajie, of fair and lovi‘l\ skin , 

She knew a world of pretty songs, and well could dance and spin 
This maiden sought his majesty, and thus she did iM'gin.' 


[470] The other line is sjsiken by the young girl : 

‘‘‘1 will entice him, if thou wilt in marriage gmnt him me.’ 

The king mode answer to the maid, and thus and thus said he : 

‘Do but succeed in tempting him, thy liiwhand he shall lx*.'” 

The king now gave orders that all opportunity should be afforded her, 
and sent her to attend upon the prince. In the morning, taking her lute 
she went and stood just without the prince’s sleeping chamber, and 
touching the lute with her finger-tips tried to tempt him by singing 
in a sweet voice. 


> No. 268, Tol. iL p. 227 of this trsnslation. 

* Beadiog, as Fausball suggests, ai/uri/uit' oroin. 
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To explain this, the Master said : 

**The maiden went within the house, and where she stood apart, 

Sang ditties sweet and languishing, to pierce a lover’s heart 

“There as the maiden stood and sang, the prince, who heard the sound, 
Straight fell in fancy, and he asked the servants waiting round— 

“ ‘ What is that sound of melody that comes to me so clear, 

Piercing the heart with thoughts of love, delightful to my ear?’ 

maid, your highness, fair to see, of dalliance infinite : 

Wouldst thou enjoy the sweets of love, yield, yield to this delight’ 

“ ‘ Ho, hither, nearer let her come, and let her sing yet more. 

Here let her sing before my face within my closet door ! ’ 

“ She who had sung without the wall stood in the chamber there : 

She caught him, as an elephant is caught in woodland snare. 

“ He felt the joy of love, and lo ! see jealousy full-grown : 

‘ No other man shall love ! ’ cries he, ‘ but I will love alone ! ’ 

“‘No other man, but I alone ! ’ he cries ; and then away— 

Seizes a sword, and runs amuck all other men to slay ! 

1711“ The people shouting in alarm all to the palace fly : 

‘Thy son is slaying every one all unprovoked ! ’ they cry. 

“ Him did the warrior King arrest, and banish from his face : 

‘Within the boundaries of my realm thou shalt not find a place.’ 

“ He took his wife and travelled on till by the sea be stood ; 

There built a hut of leaves, and lived on gleanings from the wood. 

“A holy hermit flying came over the ocean high, 

Entered the hut what time the meal was standing ready by. 

“ The woman tempted him now see how vile a thing was done ! 

He fell from chastity, and all his magic power was gone ! 

“ The evening came ; the prince returns, and from his gleaning brings 
Hung to bis pole a plenteous store of roots and wild-wood things. 

“ The hermit sees the prince approach : down to the shore goes he, 
Thinking to travel through the air, but sinks into the sea ! 

“ But when the prince beheld the sage down-sinking in the sea. 

Pity sprang up within him, and these verses then said he 

“ * Hither not sailing on the sea, by magic power you came, 

But now you sink ; an evil wife has brought you to this shamed 

“ ' Seducing traitresses, they tempt the holiest to his fall : 

Down— down they sink ; who women know should flee afisu* from all*. 

“ ‘ Soft-speaking, bard to satisfy, as rivers hard to fill ; 

Down — down they sink : who women know should flee far from them still*. 

“‘And whomsoever they may serve for gold or for desire. 

They bum him up, as fiiei bums oast in a blazing fire.’* 

“ The hermit heard the prince’s word ; he loathed the world so vain : 
Turned to his former Bath*, and rose up in the air again. 

* These are the same ae the first two stanza, ii. S38 (traaslatioD). 

* These are the same as the first six lines, il. Mfi (translation). 

* That is, he returned to the Path of holiness. 
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** No aooixer bad the prince beheld how in the air he roee. 

He grieved and with a purpose firm the holy life he chose ; 

Then, turned religious, wholly quelled his lust and hot desire ; 
And passion quelled, to Brahma’s world henceforth he did aspire.” 


[473] This discourse ended, the Master said, “ Thus, Brethren, for woman’s 
sake even sanctified souls do sin ; ” then he declared the Truths ; (now at the 
conclusion of the Truths, the backsliding Brother achieved sainthood:) after 
which he identified the Birth, saying, “At that time I myself was Prince 
Anitthigandha.” 


No. 508. 

PAf^CA-PAlJJpITA JATAKA. 


The Birth of the Five Wise Men will be given in the Mahft-ummagga^ 


No. 509. 

HaTTHI-PALA JiTAKA. 


“ At loit we we,” etc . — This story the Master told, while dwelling at Jetavana, 
about the Renunciation. Then with these words, — “ It is not the first time, 
Brethren, that the Tuth&gata made the Renunciation, but it was so before,” — 
the Master told them a 8 tcH 7 of the past 


Once upon a time there reigned in Benares a king named Esuk&ri. 
His chaplain bad been from the days of bis youth bis favourite companion. 
They were both childless. As the two were sitting together one day 
in a friendly manner, they thought, “We have great glory, but never a 


‘ Vol. vi. p. (Pali). 
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son or a daughter; now what is to be doner’ Then the king said to tiie 
chaplain, “ Friend, if a son is bom in your house, he shall be lord of iny 
kingdom ; but if 1 have a son, he shall be master of your wealth.” The 
two made a bargain of it on these terms. 

One day, as the chaplain approached his revenue-village, and entered 
by the southern gate, outside the gate he saw a wretched woman who 
had many sons: [474] seven sons she had, all hale and hearty; one 
held j)ot and plate for cooking, one mat and bedding, one went on 
before and one followed behind, one held a tinger of her, one sat on 
her hij) and one on her shoulder. “ Where,” asked the chaplain, “ is the 
father of these lads ? ” “ Sir,” she replied, “ the lads have no father at all 

for certain.” “Why then,” said he, “how did you get seven fine sons 
like that 1 ” ' Disregarding the rest of the jungle, she points out a banyan 
tree that stood by the city gate, and quoth she, “ I offered ])rayer, Sir, 
to the deity which iidiabits this tree, and he answered me by giving these 
lads.” “You may go, then,” said the chaplain, and descending from his 
chariot, he went up to the tree and taking hold of a branch shook it, 
saying, “0 divinity, what has the king failed to give thee? Year 
by year he offers thee tribute of a thousand pieces of money, and 
thou givest him no son. What has this beggar wife done for thee, 
that thou givest her seven ? Thou shalt grant the king a son within 
seven days, or I will have thee cut down by the roots and chopt up 
piecemeal.’^ Thus upbraiding the deity of the banyan tree, he went away. 
Day after day for six days he did the same, and on the sixth, grasping the 
branch he said— “ Only one night is left, tree-god , if you do not grant a 
son to my king, down you come ! ” 

The deity of the tree reflected, till she knew exactly what w'as the 
matter. “Yon brahmin,” thought she, “wull destroy my home if he gets 
no son : well, by what means can I get him a son ? ” Then she went 
before the four great kings*, and told them. “Well,” said they, “we 
cannot give the man a son.” To the eight-and-twenty war-lords of the 
Goblins she went next, and all they said was the same. To Sakka king 
of the gods she came, and told him. He pondered within himself: 
“Shall the king get sons worthy of him, or no ? ” [475] Then he looked 

about and saw four meritorious sous of the gods. These, it is said, had 
been in a former existence w'eavers of Benares ; and all their winnings 
by that trade they would divide into five heaps; of these four were their 
own shares, but the fifth they gave away in common. When bom anew 
from that place they came to the Heaven of the Thirty -thi-ee, thence 

1 Or (taking the reading in the text), ‘ not seeing any other way out of it.' Courtesans 
in India were said to be married to certain trees : perhaps this woman belongs to that 
class. 

» Four Loids of the Eartli, North. Sonth, East, and Weet. 
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again they were born into the Yama world', thence in due succession they 
past up and down through the six celestial worlds and enjoyed much glory. 
>Ju8t then the time was when they were due to go from the Heaven of 
the Thirty-three to the Yama Heaven. Sakka went to seek them, and 
summoned them, and said, “Holy sirs, you must go to the world of men, 
to be conceived in the womb of King Esukarl’s chief consort.” “Good, 
my lord,” said they to these words, “ we will go. But we do not want 
anything to do with a royal house : we will be born in tbe cliaplain’s 
family, and while yet young we will renounce the world.” Then Sakka 
approved them for their promise, and returned, and told all to the deity 
that lived in the tree. Much pleased, the tree-god took leave of Sakka, 
and went to her dwelling place. 

But next day up came the chaplain, and wnth him strong men whom 
he had gathered, having each a razor-adze oi tlie like. Tiie chajilain 
approached tlie tree, and seizing a branch, cried out — “What ho, god 
of the tree ' This is now the seventh day sinctj J begged a favour 
of you : the time of thy destruction is come ! ” The tree-deity by her 
great power cleft the tree-trunk and came forth, and in a sweet voice 
addressed him thus; ‘One son, brahmin? pooh! f will give you four.” 
Said he, “I want no sons; give one to my king.” “No,” she 8ai<l, 

“ I will give only to you.” “Then give two to the king and two to me.” 
“No, the king shall have none, you shall have all four; but they shall 
be only given to you, for they will not live in a worldly household : in 
the days of their youth they will renounce the world.” “Just give me 
the sons, and I will see to it they do not renounce the world,” said ho. 
Thus the deity granted his prayer for children, and I'eturned to her 
dwelling place. Ever afterwards that deity was held in high honour. 

Now the eldest god came down, [47G] and was conceived by the 
brahmin’s wife. On his name day they called him Hatthipiila, the Elephant 
Driver ; and to hinder him from renouncing the world, they entrusted 
him to the care of some keepers of elephants, amongst whom he grew up. 
When he was old enough to walk on his feet, the second was born of the 
same woman. At his birth they named him Assapala, or Groom, and he 
grew up amongst those who kept horses. The third at his birth was 
called Gopala, the Cowherd, and he grew up amongst the cattle-breeders. 
Ajapala, or Goathenl, was the name given to the fourth, when he also 
was born ; and he grew up among the goat-herds. When they grew older 
they were lads of auspicious omen. 

Now for fear of their renouncing the world, all the ascetics who 
had so done were banished from the kingdom : in the whole realm of 
K&si not one was left. The lads were rough ; in what way soever they 


' Third of the Heavens of Hense, Harder: Mauml, p. 25. 
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went, they plundered ihoee gifU of ceremony which were sent heix; 
or there. 

When Hatthip&la was sixteen years old, the king and the chaplain 
seeing his bodily perfection, thought thus within them. ** The lads are 
grown big. When the umbrella of royalty is uplifted, what shall be done 
with themf — As soon as the ceremony of sprinkling is done upon them, 
they will grow very masterful : ascetics will come, they will see them and 
will become ascetics also; once they have done this, the whole country 
will be in confusion. First let us test them, and afterwards have 
the ceremonial sprinkling.” So they both dressed themselves up like 
ascetics, and went about seeking alms until they came to the door 
of the house where Hatthipala lived. The lad was pleased and delighted 
to see them ; approaching, he greeted them with respect, and recited three 
stanzas : 

“At last we see a brahmin like a god, with top-knot great, 

With teeth uncleansed, and foul with diust, and nnrdened with a weight 

“At last we see a sage, who takes delight in righteousness, 

With robes of bark to cover him, and with the yellow dress. 

“Accept a seat, and for your feet fresh water; it is right 

To oner gifts of food to guests— accept, as we invite,” 

[477] Thus he addressed them one after the other. Then the 
chaplain said to him : “ Hatthipala my son, you say this because you 
do not know us. You think we are sages from the Himalayas, but such 
we are not, my son. This is King Esuk&ri, and I am your father 
the chaplain.” “ Then,” said the lad, “why are you dressed like sages? ” 
“To try you,” said he. “Why try me?” he asked. “Because, if 
you see us without renouncing the world, we are ready to perform the 
ceremony of sprinkling, and make you king.” “ Oh, my father,” quoth 
he, “I want no royalty; I will renounce the world.” Then his father 
replied, “Son Hatthip&la, this is not a time for renouncing the world; ” 
and he explained his intent in the fourth stanza : 

“First learn the Vedas, get you wealth and wife 
And sons, enjoy the pleasant things of life, 

Smell, taste, and eve^ sense : sweet is the wood 
To live in then, and then the sage is good.” 

Hatthip&la replied with a stanza: 

“Truth comes not by the Vedas nor by gold ; 

Nor getting sous will keep from getting old ; 

[478] From sense there is release, as wise men know ; 

In the next birth we reap as now we sow.” 


' See Smnyutto Sihlya, p. 1. 
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In answer to the young man, the king now recited a stanza : 

“ Most true the words that from thy lips do go : 

In the next birth wo reap as now we sow, 

Thy parents now are old : but may they see 
A hundred years of health in store for thee.” 

“ What do you mean, my lord ? ” askedT the prince, and repeated two 
stanzas : 

“He who in death, 0 King, a friend can find, 

And with old age a covenant hath signed ; 

For him that will not die be this thy prayer, 

A hundred years of life to be his share. 

“As one who on a river ferries o’er 
A boat, and jounieys to the other shore, 

So mortals do inevitably tend 

To sickness and old age, and death’s the end.” 

[479] In this manner he showed these persons how transient are the 
conditions of mortal life, adding this advice: “As you stand there, 
O great king, and as I speak with you, even now sickness, old age, 
and death are dmwing nearer to me. Then be vigilant I ” So saluting 
the king and his father, hertook with him his own attendants, and foi-sook 
the kingdom of Benares, and departed with the intent to embrace the 
religious life. And a great company of |>eople went with the young man 
Hatthip&bi, “for,” said they, “this religious life must l>e a noble thing.” 
The comfiany extended a league long. He with this company proceeded 
until he came to the Ganges bank. There he induced the mystic trance 
by gazin<^ at the water of the Ganges. “There will be a great concourse 
here,” thought he. “ My three younger brothers will come, iny parents, 
king, queen, and all, they with their attendants will embrace the religious 
life. Benares will be empty. Until they come I will remain here.” So 
he sat there, exhorting the crowd assembled. 

Next day the king and his chaplain thought, “ And so Prince Hatthi- 
p&la has really renounced bis claim on the kingdom, and is sitting on the 
Ganges bank, whither he went to follow the religious life, and took a 
gre4it multitude with him. But let us try AsBa]j&la, and sprinkle him to 
be king.” So as before in the dress of ascetics they went to his door. 
Pleased he was when he saw them, and went up to them, ainl n*pf<ating 
the lines “ At last,” and so forth, he did as the other had done. The 
others did as before, and told him the cause of their coming. He said, 
“Why is the White Umbrella offered first to me, seeing I have a brother 
Prince Hatthip&Ia ? ” They answered, “ Your brother has gone away, my 
sun, to embrace the religious life; he would have nothing to do with 
royalty.” “Where is he now?” [480] asked the lad. “Sitting on 
the bank of the Ganges.” “ Dear ones,” he said, “ I care not for that 
which my brother has spewed out of his month. Fools and they who are 
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scant of wisdom cannot renounce this sin, but I will renounce it.” Then 
he declared the Law to father and king in two stanzas which he recited : 

“Pleasures of sense are but morass and mire^ ; 

The heart’s delight brings death, and troubles sore. 

Who sink in these morasses come no nigher 
In witless madness to the further shore*. 

“ Here's one who once inflicted grief and pain : 

Now he is caught, and no release is found. 

That he may never do such things again 
ril build imjienetrable walls around.” 

“There you stand, and even as I speak with you, sickness, old age, 
and death are approaching nearer.” With this admonition, [481] and 
followed by a coin[)any of people a league long, he went to his brother 
Prince Hatthipala. Who declared the Law to him, being poised in the 
air, and said, “Brother, there will be a great concourse to this place; let 
us both stay here together.” The other agreed to stay there. 

Next day king and chaplain went in the same manner to the house 
of Prince Gopala ; and by him being greeted witli the same gladness, 
they explained the cause of their coming. He like Assapala refused their 
ofler. “ For a long time,” said he, “ I have desired to embrace the 
religious life ; like a cow gone astray in the forest, I liave been wandering 
about in search of this life. I have seen the path by which my brothers 
have gone, like the track of a lost cow ; and by that same path 1 will go.” 
Then he repeated a stanza : 

“ Like one wh(* seeks a cow has lost her way, 

Who all i>erplext alarnt the wood doth stray. 

So IS ray welfare lost; then why hang back. 

King EsukSrl, to pursue the track?” 

“ But,” they replied, “come with us fora day, son Gopalaka, for two or 
three days come with us ; make us happy and then you shall renounce 
the world.” He said, “0 great king! never put oflT till the morrow 
what ought to be done to-day; if you want luck, take to-day by the 
forelock.” Then he recited another stanza: 

“ To-morrow ! cries the fool ; next day ! he cries. 

No freehold in the future! says the wise; 

The good within his reach hell ne’er despise.” 

[482] Thus spake Gopala, declaring the Law in the two stanzas ; 
and added, “There you stand, and even as I talk with you, are ap- 
proaching disease, old age, and death.” Then followed by a company 
of people a league in length, he made his way to his two brothers. And 
Hatthip&la ])oised in the air declared the Law to him also. 

’ This line occurs in iii. 24] (iti. 158 of the translation). 

^ Nirvana. 
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Next day in the same manner king and chaplain repaired to the 
house of Prince Ajapala, who greeted them with joy as the othei-s 
had done. They told the cause of their coming, and proposed to upraise 
the umbrella of royalty. The prince said : “ Where are my brothers 1 ” 
They answered, “ Your brothers will have nothing to do with the 
kingdom; they have renounced the White timbrella, and with a company 
that covei*8 three leagues they are sitting upon the Ganges bank.” 
“ I will not put upon my head that which my brothers have spewed out 
of their mouths, and so live; but I too will undertake the religious life.” 
They said, “ My son, you are very young ; your welfare is our care; grow 
older, and you shall embrace the religious life.” But the lad said, 
“What is this you say? Surely death comes in youth as in age! No 
one has a mark in hand or foot to show whether he will die young or die 
old. I know not the time of ni}' death, and therefore 1 will now renounce 
the world altogether.” He then recited two stanzas : 

“ Oft have 1 seen a maiden young and fair, 

Bright-eyed*, intoxicate with life, her share 
Of joy unta.sted yet, in youth’s hrst spniig 
Death came and carried off the tender thiMg. 

“So noble, handsome lads, well-made and young. 

Round wh<>se dark cliiiih the l>eard^ in clusters clung — 

1 leave the world and all its lusts, to lie 
A hermit : go thou h(»me, and pardon me.” 

[483] Then he went on, “There you stand, and even as 1 tali, with 
you disease, old age, and death are ap[)roaching me.” He saluted them 
both, and at the head of a league-long company he repaired to the Ganges 
bank. Hatthipala fioised in the air declared the Law to him also, and sat 
down to wait for the great gathering which he expected. 

Next day the chaplain began to meditate as he sat upon his couch. 
“My sons,” thought he, “have embraced the religious life; and now 
I am alone the withered stump of a man. I will follow the religious 
life also.” Then he addressed this stanza to his wife: 

“ That which has branching boughs a tree they call : 

Disbranched, it is a trunk, no tree at all. 

So is a soilless man, my high-boni wife : 

Tis time for me to embrace the holy life.” 

This said, he summoned the brahmins before him : sixty thousand of 
them came. Then he asked them what they meant to do. [484] “You 
are our teacher,” they said. “ Well,” quoth he, “ I shall seek out my son 
and embrace the religious life.” They answered, “ Hell is not hot for you 
alone ; we will do likewise.” He handed over his treasure, eighty crores, 

* “With eyes like the flower of Pandanus Odoratuitrmu." 

* Beard as it were covered with Carthamus Tinctoriw." 
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to his wife, and at the head of a league-long train of brahmins departed 
to the place where his sons were. And unto this company as before 
Hatthipala declared the Law, poised on high in the air. 

Next day thought the wife to herself, “ My four sons have refused 
the White Umbrella to follow the life of the religious ; my husband has 
left his fortune of eighty thousand, and his position of royal chaplain 
to boot, and gone to join his sons: — what am I to do all by in>'self? 
By the way my son has gone I will go also.” And quoting an ancient 
saw she recited this stanza of aspiration : 

“The rain-months past, the geese break net and snare, 

With a flight like herons through the air;^ 

So by the path of husband and of son 
m seek for knowledge as they two have done.” 

“Since this I know,” she said to herself, “why should I not renounce 
the world t” With this purpose she summoned the brahmin women, and 
said to them : [485] “ What do you mean to do with yourselves ? ” 
They asked, “What do you?” — “As for me, I shall renounce the 
world.” — “Then we will do the same.” So leaving all her splendour, 
she went after her sons, taking with her a league-long company of 
women. To this company also Hatthipala declared the Law, sitting 
poised in the air. 

Next day the king asked, “Where is my chaplain?” “My lord,” 
they replied, “ the chaplain and his wife have left all their wealth behind, 
and have gone after their sons with a company that covers two or three 
leagues.” Said the king, “ Masterless money comes to me,” and sent to 
fetch it from the chaplain’s house. The chief queen now wanted to know 
what the king was doing. “ He is fetching the treasure,” she was told, 
“from the chaplain's house.” “And where is the chaplain?” she asked. 
“Gone to be a religious, wife and all.” “Why,” thought she, “here 
is the king fetching into his own house the dung and the spittle dropt by 
this brahmin and his wife and his four sons ! Infatuate fool ! 1 will teach 
him by a parable.” She got some dog’s-flesb, and made a heap of it in the 
palace courtyard. Then she set a snare round it, leaving the way open 
straight upwards*. The vultures seeing it from afar swooped down. But 
the wise among theui noticed that a snare had been set around it ; and 
feeling they were too heavy to rise up straight, they disgorged what they 
had eaten, and without being caught in the snare rose up and flew away. 
Others blind with folly devoured the vomit of the first, and being heavy 
could not get clear away but were caught in the snare. They brought 

* The scholiast refers to a story describing how a spider in the rains wove a net 
that enclosed a flock of golden geese, bow two of the younger birds at the end of the 
rains broke through by m^n force, and how the rest followed by the same gap and 
flew away. 
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one of the vultures to the queen, and she carried it to the king. “ See, 
O king!” said she, “there is a sight for us in the courtyard.” Then 
# opening a window, ‘i Look at those vultures, your majesty ! ” Then she 
repeated two stanzas : 

“ The birds that ate and vomited in the* air are flying free : 

But those which ate and kept it down are captured now by me. 

[486] “A brahmin vomits out his lusts, and wilt thou eat the same? 

A man who eats a vomit, sire, deserves the deepest blame.” 

At these words the king repented; the three states of existence* 
seemed as blazing tires ; and he said, “ This very day 1 must leave 
my kingdom and embrace the religious life.” Full of grief, he lauded 
his queen in a stanza : 

“ Like as a strong man lends a helping hand 
To weaker, sunk in mire or in quicksand : 

So, Queen Pafic&tl, thou hast saved me here, 

With verses sung so sweetly in mine ear.” 

No sooner had he thus said, than on the instant he sent for his 
courtiers, eager to undertake the religious life, and said to them, “ And 
what will you do 1 ” They answered, “ What will you ? ” He said, “ I will 
seek Hatthipala and become a religious.” “Then,” said they, “we, 
my lord, will do the same.” The king left his sovranty over Benares, 
that great city, twelve leagues in extent, and said, “ Let who will upraise 
the White Umbrella." Then surrounded by his courtiers, at the head of 
a column three leagues in length, he went to the presence of the young 
man. To this body also Hatthip&la declared the Law, sitting high in 
the air. 


The Master roiieated a stanza which told how the king renounced this 
world. 

“Thus EsukAii, mighty king, the lord of many lands, 

From King turned hermit, like an elephant that bursts his l)ands.” 


[487] Next day the people who were left in the city gathered before 
the palace door, and sent in word to the queen. They entered, and 
saluting the queen, stood on one side, repeating a stanza : 

“ It is the pleasure of our noble king 
To be a hermit, leaving everything. 

So in the king’s place now we pray thee stand ; 

Cherish the r^n^ protected by oiu* hand.” 


^ Sensosl, Bodily, and FormleM, referring to the three oorrespondent worlds 
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She listened to what the crowd said, and then repeated the remaining 
stanzas : 

“ It is the pleasure of the noble king 
To be a hermit, leaving everything. 

Now know that I will walk the world alone, 

Renouncing lusts and pleasures every one. 

“It 18 the pleasure of the noble king 
To be a hermit, leaving everything. 

Now know that I will walk the world alone, 

Where’er they be, renouncing lusts each one. 

“Time passes on, night after night goes byb 
Youth’s beauties one by one must fade and die : 

Now know that I will walk the world alone. 

Renouncing lusts and pleasures every one. 

“Time passes on, night after night goes by, 

Youth’s lieauties one by one imist fade and die 
Now know that I ■will walk the world alone, 

Where’er they be, renouncing lusts each one. 

“Time pa.88es on, night after night goes by, 

Youth’s lieauties one by one must fade and die . 

Now know that I will walk the world alone, 

Each l>oud thrown oft’, nor piission’s jiower 1 own.” 

[488] In these stanzas she declared the Law to the great crowd ; 
then summoning the courtier’s wives said to them, “And what will 
you do?” “Madam,” say they, “what will you?” — “I will embrace the 
religious life.” — “Then so will we do” So the (juceii set open the doons 
of all the Rtorehou8e.s of gold in the palace, and she caused to be engraved 
on a golden plate, “ In such a place is a great treasure hidden ” ; any one 
who chose might have it. This gold plate she fastened to a pillar upon 
the great dais, and sent the drum beating the proclamation about the city. 
Then leaving all her magnificence she departed from the city. Then was 
the whole city in a garboil ; the cry was, “ Our king and queen have left 
the city to join the religious; what are we to do now?” Thereujion the 
people all left their houses, and all that was in them, and went out, 
taking their sons by the hand ; all the shops stood open, but no one so 
much as turned to look at them : the whole city was empty. 

And the queen with an attendant train of three leagues in length 
went to the same place the others. To this company also Hatthipala 
declared the Law, poised in the air above them ; and then with the whole 
train a dozen leagues long he set out for Himalaya. 

All Kasi was in an uproar, crying how young Hatthipala had emptied 
the city of Benares, twelve leagues in extent, and how with a huge 
company he is off to Himalaya to embrace the religious life; “surely 
then,” said they, “much more should we do it'” In the end this 
company grew so that it covered thirty leagues ; [489] and he with this 
great company went to Himalaya. 

* See SanutyuUa Stkiiya, i. p. 3. 
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Sakka in his meditation perceived what was afoot. “ Prince Hatthi- 
pala,” he thought, “has made the Renunciation; there will be a great 
gathering of people, -and they must have a place to live in.’' He gave 
orders to VisBakamnia : “ Go, make a hermitage six and thirty leagues 
long and fifteen broad, and gather in it all that is necessary for the 
religious." He obeyed ; and made on the Ganges bank in a pleasant spot 
a hermitage of the required size, prepared in the leaf- huts pallets strewn 
with twigs or strewn with leaves, made ready all things necessary for the 
religious. Each hut had its doors, each its promenade; there were 
separate places for night and day living ; all was neatly worked over with 
whitewash ; there were benches for rest. Here and there were flowering- 
trees all laden with fragrant blooms of many colours ; at the end of each 
promenade was a well for drawing water, and beside it a fruit-tree, and 
each tree bore all manner of fruits. This was all done by divine power. 
When Vissakamma had finished the hermitage, and provided the leaf huts 
with all things needful, he inscribed in letters of vermilion upon a wall — 
“Whoso will embrace the religious life is welcome to these necessary 
things.” Then by his supernatural power he banished fi‘om that place all 
hideous sounds, all hateful beasts and birds, all unhuman beings, and 
went back to his own place. 

Hatthipala came upon this hermitage, Sakka’s gift, by a footpath, and 
saw the writing. Then he thought, “Sakka must have perceived that I 
have made the Great Renunciation.” He opened a door, and entered 
a hut, and taking those things which mark the ascetic he went out again, 
and along the promenade, walking up and down a few times. Then he 
admitted the rest of the company to the religious life, and went to inspect 
the hermitage. He set apart in the midst a habitation for women with 
young boys, one next it for the old women, the next for childless women ; 
the other huts all round he allotted to men. 

[490] Then a cei-tain king, hearing that there was no king in 
Benares, went to see, and found the city adorned and decorated. Entering 
the royal palace, he saw the treasure lying in a heap. “ What ! ” said 
he, “to renounce a city like this, and to become a religious so soon 
as the chance came, this is truly a noble thing ! ” Asking the way of 
some drunken fellow he went to find Hatthipala. When Hatthip&la 
perceived he was come to the skirt of the forest, he went out to meet him, 
and poised in the air declared the Law to his company. Then he led 
them to the hermitage, and received the whole band into the Brotherhood. 
In the same manner six other kings joined them. These seven kings 
renounced their wealth. The hermitage, six and thirty leagues in extent, 
was filling continually. When some great man had thoughts of lust or 
any such thing, he would declare the Law to him, and teach them the 
thought of the Perfections and the Ecstasy; these then generally developed 
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the mystic trance ; and two-thirds of them were bom again in Brahmu’R 
world, while the third being divided into three parts, one part was bom in 
Brahma’s world, one in the six heavens of sense, one having performed a 
seer’s mission was bom in the world of men. Thus they enjoyed each 
of the three theii own merit ^ Thus Hatthipala’s teaching saved all from 
hell, from animal birth, from the world of ghosts, and from being 
embodied as a Titan. 


In this island of Ceylon, those who made the Renunciation were : Elder 
Dhamma^tta, who made the earth to quake ; Elder Phussadeva, a citizen of 
Katokandhak&ra ; Elder Mah&sameharakkbita, from U^nmandalakamalaya; 
Elder Malimah&deva ; Elder Mah&deva, from Bhaggiri ; Elder Afah&slva, from 
V&mantapabbh&ra ; Elder Mah&n&ga, from Kalavallimandapa ; those in the 
company of Kudd&la, of MQgapakkha, of Colasutasoma, of Ayoghara the Wise, 
and last of all Hatthin&la. Therefore said the Blessed One, ‘‘Make haste, ye 
happy ! ” etc.*, that is, nappiness will come only if they use all sp^. 

[4911 When he had ended this discourse, the Master said, “Thus, Brethren, 
the Tatn&gata made the Great Renunciation long ago, as now ” ; which said he 
identified the Birth: “At that time, Kii^ Suddhodaua was King Esukftii, 
Mah&mfiyft his oueen, Kassapa the chaplain, Bhaddak&pil&nl his wife, Anuruddha 
was Ajap&la, Moggallfina was Qop&la, Sftriputta was Hatthip&la, the Buddha’s 
followers were the rest, and I mys^ was Hatthip&la.” 


No. 610. 

AYOQBAHA-JiTiKA. 


once concetvedy etc,*' This story the Master told about the Great 
Reniuiciation. Here amin he said, “ This is not the first time, Brethren, that 
the Tath&gata has made the Great Renunciation, for he did the same beibre.” 
And he told them a stoiy of the past 


Once upon a time, when BrahmadatU reigned in Benares, the queen 
consort conceived, and when her full time was come she brought forth a 
son just after dawn of day. Now in a former existence, another wife 
of the same husband had prayed that she might be able to devour the 
child of this woman ; she, it is said, was barren, and being angry with 
mother and son uttered this prayer, for which cause she came into being as 

* For ths three KutaUuampattapo see Childers, p. 489. 
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a goblin. The other became the king’s consort, and brought forth this 
son. Well, the she-goblin found her chance, and putting on a horrific 
^hape caught up the phild from under the mother’s eyes and made off. 
The queen screamed with a loud voice — “A goblin is carrying off my 
son ! ” The other champed and mumbled him like an onion, and swallowed 
him down ; then after various transformations of her limbs, which annoyed 
and frightened the queen, departed. When the king heard, he was dumb : 
what could be done, thought he, against a goblin Y 

Next time the queen was in childbed, he set a strong guard about her. 
She bore another son; the goblin again came, and devoured him too, 
and departed. 

The third time it was the Great Being conceived in her womb. The 
king gathered a number of people together, and said : “ Eiach son my 
queen has brought forth, a she-goblin comes and devours him. [492] What 
is to be done I ” Then some one said, “ Goblins are afraid of a palm-leaf ; 
you should bind one such leaf on each of her hands and feet.” Another 
said, “ It is an iron house they fear ; one should be made.” The king 
was willing. He summoned all the smiths in his realm and bade them 
build him an iron house, and set overseers over them. Right in the town 
in a pleasant place they builded a house ; pillars it had, and all the parts 
of a house, all made of nothing but iron : in nine months there it stood 
finished, a great hall foursquare : it shone, lighted continually with lamps. 

When the king knew that she drew near her time, he had the iron 
house fitted up, and took her into it. She brought forth a son with the 
marks of goodness and luck upon him, and they gave him the name of 
Ayoghara-Kum&ra, the Prince of the lion House. The king gave him 
in charge to nurses, and placed a great guard about the place, while 
he with his queen made the circuit of the whole city rightwise, and then 
went up to his magnificent terrace. Meanwhile the she-goblin wanting 
water to drink had been destroyed in trying to fetch some of the water of 
Vessavana. 

In the iron house the Great Being grew up, and increased in wisdom, 
and there also he was educated in all the sciences. 

The king asked his courtiers, ** What is my son’s age t ” They replied, 
** He is sixteen years old, my lord : a hero, mighty and strong, fit to 
master a thousand goblins ! ” The king determined to place the kingdom 
in his son's handa He had the city decorated, and gave order that the 
lad be brought to him ont of the iron house. The courtiers obeyed : all 
.Benares was decorated, that grMt city of twelve leagues in extent ; they 
decked out the state elephant in magnificent caparison, and drest the boy 
in his best, and placed him upon the elephant’s back, saying, ** My lord, 
make a cirooit rightwise about the rejoicing city, your inheritance, and 
salute your fisher the King of Kisi ; for this day you shall receive the 
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White Umbrella.” The Great Being made his ceremonial circuit liglitwise, 
and seeing the beautiful parks, the beautiful colours, lakes, plots of 
ground, all the beautiful houses and so forth, [493] thought thus withinc 
himself : “ All this while my father has kept me close in prison, never let 
me see this city so richly adorned. What fault can there be in me ? ” He 
put this question to the courtiers. “ My lord,” they said, “ there is no 
fault in you ; but a she-goblin devoured your two brothers, therefore your 
father made you live in an iron house, and the iron house has saved your 
life.” These words made him think again, “ For ten months I was in my 
mother’s womb, as it might have been the Hell of the Iron Caldron or 
the Hell of Dung ’ ; and when I-came forth from the womb, for sixteen 
years I dwelt in this prison, never a chance of looking outside. Though 
I have jcaped the hands of the goblin I am neither free from old age nor 
death. What care I for royalty? Once established in the royal place’ 
it is hard for one to get away. This very day will I ask my father’s 
leave to embrace the religious life, and I will go to Himalaya and do so.” 

Accordingly after his procession about the city was over, he went to 
the king’s palace, and saluted the king, and stood waiting. The king 
seeing his bodily beauty, looked at his courtiers with strong love in his 
eyes. “ What do you wish us to do, Sire?” they asked. “Take my son 
and put him on a pile of jewels, sprinkle him from the three conchs, 
uplift the White Umbrella with its festoons of gold.” But the Great 
Being saluted his father, and said, “ Father, I want nothing to do with 
royalty. I wish to embrace the religious life, and I crave your leave 
to do so.” “ Why would you leave your royalty, my son, and embrace 
the religious life ? ” — “ My lord, for ten months I was in ray mother’s 
womb, as it were the Hell of Dung ; once born, for fear of a goblin J 
dwelt sixteen years in a prison, with never a chance even of looking 
outside, — I seemed as it were cast into the Ussada hell. Now safe from 
the goblin 1 am neither safe from old age nor death, for death no man can 
conquer. I am weary of existence. Until disease, old age, death comes 
ujwn me I will follow the life of the religious, walking in righteousness. 
No kingdom for me ! My lord, grant your permission ! ” Then he 
declared the Law to his father thus: 

[494] “ Life once conceived within the womb, no sooner has begun. 

Than on it goes continually, its course is never done* 

^ Gfil^ntrayo. 

* The loholiaet explaining Uue qaotee the following linee: 

“First eeed, then embryo, then shapeleee flesh, 

Then eomething solid, oat of which soon grow 
Thighs, hair on head and body, with the nails: 

Whatever food or drink the mother takes, 

The baby lives on, in his mother's womb." 
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“No warlike prowess nor no mighty strength 
Can keep men from old ago and death at length ; 

All l>eing plagued with birth and age I see : 

So I’m resolved — a holy life for mo. 

“Great kinw by force and violence subdue 
Hosts of K)iir arms terrific to the view ; 

Over death’s host they win no victory . 

So I’m resolved — a holy life for me. 

“Though horses, elephants, and cars, and men 
Surround them, some have yet got free again ; 

But from the Lands of death no man gets free : 

So I’m resolved -a holy life for me. 

“ With horses, ele])hants, and cars, and men, 

Heroes destroy and crush and crush again ; 

But to crush death no man so strong I see : 

So I’m resolved — a holy life for me. 

“ Mad elephants in rut with (xizing skin 
Trample whole towns and slay the men within. 

To trample death no one so strong I see : 

So I’m resolved — a holy life for me. 

“Archers who most stn^ng-armed and skilful are. 

Wound like a flash of lightning from afar. 

But to wound death no man so strong I see: 

So I’m resolved — a holy life for me. 

“Great lakes, their woods and rocks, to ruin fall, 

After a while ruin shall come to all, 

In time all brought to nothing they shall l>e 
So I’m resolved — a holy life for me. 

“ Like as a tree ui>on a river brink, 

Or as a drunkard sells bis coat for drink ^ 

Such IS the life of those who mortals lie . 

So I’m resolved — a holy life for me.” 

[49o] “The body’s elements dissolve — they fall 

Young, old, the middle-aged, men, women — all, 

Fall as the fruit falls from a shaken tree ; 

So I’m resolved — a holy life for me. 

“Man’s prime is all unlike the queen whose reign 
Rules o’er the stars* : it ne’er will come anin. 

For worn-out eld what joy or love can be 1 
So I’m resolved — a holy life for me. 

“While ghost and sprite and homd goblin can 
When angry breathe their poison -breath on man, 

Gainst death their i>oisf)^-y>reath no help can be . 

So I’m resolved — a holy life for me. 

“ While ghost and sprite and horrid goblin can 
When angry, be appeased by leed of man, 

Work it with death, no softening knows he . 

So I’m resolved — a holy life for me. 

‘ Hoise, Foot, Chariots, Elephants. 

* The text is: *‘like a drunkard’s oloth,’’biit this cryptic nttersnoe is thuR explained 
by the scdioliast. 

* The Moon. 
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“Those who do crime, and wrong, and hurtful things, 

When known, are punished by the act of kings, 

But against death no nunishment can be : 

So Tm resolved— a holy life for me. 

“Those who do crime, and wrong, and hurtful things 
Can find a way to stay the hand of kings, 

But how to stay death’s hand no way can be ; 

So I’m resolved — a holy life for me. 

“Warriors or brahmins, men of high estate, 

Men of much wealth, the mighty and the great, — 

King Death no pity has, no ruth has he : 

So I’m resolved — a holy life for me. 

“Lions and tigers, panthers, seize their prey. 

And all devour it, struggle as it may; 

From fear of their devouring death is free: 

So I’m resolved — a holy life for me. 

“ Ui)on the stage a ju^ler with his sleight 
Performing can deceive the people’s si^t, 

To cozen death, no trick so quick can be: 

So I’m resolved —a holy life for me. 

[496] “Serpents enraged will with envenomed bite 
Attack at once and kill a man outright; 

For death no fear of poison-bite can be; 

So I’m resolved— a holy life for me. 

“Serpents enraged with venomed fangs may bite, 

The skilful leach can stay the poison’s might; 

To cure death’s bite no man so strong can be: 

So I’m resolved — a holy life for me. 

“Physicians’ skill could cure the seiqient’s bite; 

Now they are dead themselves ana out of sight, 

Bh(^ Yetaranl, Dhammantarl: 

So fm resolved— a holy life for me. 

“Some who in spells and magic lore are wise 
Can walk invisiole to other eyes, 

Yet not so invisible but death can see: 

So I’m resolved— a holy life for ma 

“Safe is the man who walks in righteousness; 

Religion well observed has power to bless; 

Happy the righteous man and never he 
While he is nghteous falls in misery*. 

“ Is it not true, his proper fruit from right or wrong shall spring? 
Right leads to heaven, unrighteousness a man to hell must bnng* ” 

[499] When the Great Being had thus declared the Law in twenty- 
four Btanaaa, he said, “ 0 great king ! keep your kingdom to yourself ; 1 
want none of it. Even as I am talking with you, disease, old age, and 
death draw nearer to me. Stay where you are.” Then, as a mad 

* This Btansa is given in the Introduotion to the Jataka book, no. 284 (not in our 
translation): see Rhys Davids, BuddhUt Birth Storist, p. 84. Also in Dkttmwktpada, 
p. 126, Therapdtkd 85. 

* See Dkammtpmda^ p. 20 in FausboU’s Commentaiy, L 8. 
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elephant might burst his steel chains, as a young lion might break 
out of a golden cage, he burst his carnal desires ; and saluting his 
parents, he departed. Then his father said, ** I want not the Kingdom ! ” 
7 and leaving it went with him. When he was gone, the queen and 
courtiers, brahmins, householders, and everyone else who dwelt in the 
city, left their houses and went away. There was a great concourse ; 
the crowd covered twelve leagues. With this crowd he set out for 
Himalaya. 

When Sakka perceived that he had departed, he sent Vissakamma to 
make a hermitage twelve leagues long and seven wide, and bade him put 
within it all things requisite for the ascetic life. How the Great Being 
proceeded to admit these into the Brotherhood, and admonished them, and 
how they became destined for Brahma’s world, or entered upon the Third 
Path, all must be repeated again as before. 


This discourse ended, the Master said ; “Thus, Brethren, the Tathfi^ata has 
made the Great Renunciation before” ; after which ho identified the Birth : — 
“ At that time the king’s (larentH were the mother and father, the Buddha’s 
followers wore their followers, and I was myself the Wise Ayoghara.” 
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a2^ fidxoxpaVf parallel to 153, 159 
Accompliahnients, the eighteen 38 
Act of truth 19, 90, 215, 265 
Age of men ten thousand years 68 
Allegory 57 
Alms 151, 214, 238 
Almshalls 9, 40, 109, 224, 251 
Amuck, running 292 
Animals, kindness to 112, 165 
Archery extraordinary 94, 132 
Ascetic practices, thirteen 6 
Ascetic, sham 218 
Aspirations 171 

Attainments 5, 6, 16, 143, 151, 153, 207, 
235, 236, 242, 268 
Austerities of Buddlia 32 

Barber’s gift 87 
Baskets, the Three 22 
Bath-money 216 
Benares cloth 222 
Benetioence, four sorts 110 
Black skin and white heart 6 
Blind adviser 94 

Boon 7. 61. 79, 96, 165, 201, 254 
Boons of Yisakha 198 
Bo-tree worship 142 
Brahmin caste 127, 128 
,, the true 190 
Brahmins forbidden to trade 229 
„ of ten kinds 227 
Breath of serpents deadly 283 
Bribery 96 

Bridge in Cos, legend of 155 
,, of Arta, legend of 155 
Buddha, Devadatta’s attempt to murder 
him 275, his foot hurt by Devadatta 
267 

Buddha, epochs of his existence 179 
Burmese recension 262 

Cambodian mules 287 
Candida caste 235 
„ dialect 245 

,, Tillage 244 

Cahdalas, meanest men on eartli, 248 
Captain of the faith 95, 169, 253 
Cai-penters’ town 99 
Caste 229, 243 
„ tokens uf 145 


Caste village 237, 244 
Castes 191 

,, their order 127 
Catalogue of royal treasures 149 
Ceremonies for a prince 203 
Chariot of Sakka 224 
Charm for fruit growing 124 

,, to command all things of sense 
283 

Charms in medicine 19 
Chief disciples, the two 9, 99, 153, 169, 
179 

Cloth of Benares 222 

Cobbler cuts his shoe according to the 
skin 108 

Cock, whose flesh being eaten made u 
man tu become king 24 
Commander of the Faith, 166, 232 
Conceptiou, miraculous 237 
Conch, precious kind of 220 
Consecration of a king, ceremonial of 220 
Continence in wedlock 67 
Coral 89, 288 
„ Tree, the Great 168 
Coronation hymn 246 
Courtesans said to be married to trees 
294 

Cow of plenty 12 
Cner of the Truth 167 
Crocodile in a tea-cup 103 
Cry of capture, deer’s 258 
Curse, Buddhist 194, 195 
Cycles of time 231 

Danse, parallel to 50 
Dance done with half the body 204 
Dances of snakes 284 
Deer and arrows 170 
„ preaching the law 258, 261 
Defilement of the sanctified 290 
Deities protect the good 11 
Deity of tree 97 
Demons 100 

Desire determines the next birth 282 
Desires 108 
Dreams 162, 258 
Drinking festival 73 
Dung-hiU 306 


Ecstasy, mystic 246, 250, 280, 303 
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Eight attainments 236, 242, 263 
,, conditions of the world 78 
„ necessaries 215 
Eightfold sabbath vows 200 
Elders, five 111 
Elephant festival 61 

Elijah, a parallel to his taunts of Baal 
182 

Elixir of immortality 242 

Embryo, growth of 306 

Enmity, signs of 122 

Epochs of the Buddha’s existence 179 

Evil-doing, ten paths of 112 

Excellences, the 16, 49, 109, 152 

Existence, three kinds of 192 

,, uttermost verge of 215 
Existing things, three properties of 215 
Eye, miraculously given 255 
„ of omniscience 254 

Faculties 5, 6, 16, 22, 75, 150, 233, 236, 
242, 246, 280 

Fairies and their ways 179, 272 
Fairyland 88 

Fast-day of the full moon (fifteenth day) 
64,‘l45, 200 

Fast-day, the holy 11, 208, 282 
,, vows 223, 229 , 281, 288 
Fifteenth day fast -day 145, 200 
Figwood chair used in the consecration of 
kings 220 

Fire, discourse on 111 
,, penance 189 
Five points of preeminence 62 
,, spray gailand 97 

,, Transcendent Faculties 233, 236, 242 
„ virtues 110, 170, 224, 227, 261 
,, weapons 100, 180 
Folk-tale elements 144 
Food of ascetics 234 
,, when to be sought by the Brethren 
214 

Foundation sacrifice 155 
Four arras in a host 80, 307 
,, kinds of beneficence 110 
,, ,, disciples 205 

,, supernatural faculties 75 
Friendship 165 

,, signs of 123 
Full moon fast-day 64 

(iarland of red flowers put about a con- 
demned man’s neck 119 
Gates, the three 8 

Geese enclosed in a spider’s net, story of, 
300 

Gift incomparable 250 
Gifts 149, 250 
„ rewarded 10 
,, to the Brethren 153 
„ what makes them piecious 42, 91 
Gift-water 231 

Goat finds the knife which in to kill her 
158 


Goblin 1. 52, 53, 68, 72, 100, 154, 221, 
240, 273, 305 
Goblin afraid of iron 305 

,, ,, a palm -leaf 305 

Gods grow not old 69 
Gold country, the 10 
Golden pavement, bouse of the 71 
„ deer 257 
„ 'peacock 212 

Gold plate inscribed 5, 163, 212, 302 
Gong 193 

Good help the good 185 
Greed 223 

Ground all golden in India 290 
Guilds 27 

Half- body dance 204 
Hundred-eyed Bakka 202 
Hare in tin* moon 64, 55 
Heaven 111, 263, 271 
Hell 64. 65, 98, 208, 249, 253, 287, 308, 
ACC also A^ici, Ussadn 
Hell, lotus 154 
,, of dung 306 
,, of the iron cauldron 306 
Heutics 116, 167 
Holy-day 1 10, 285 
Holy -day vows 229 
Hoogbly Bridge 155 
Hot ashes rained fiom heaven 244 
Hounds 272 

Human sacrifice at foundation of a build- 
ing 155 

Hunters’ village 257 

Immortality, elixir of 242 

,, gained by eating the flesh 

of a golden bird 212 
Impaling IH 

linjiermancnce of all things HI, 132, 135 
Incomparable gift 227, 250 
Ingratitude 161 
Iron cauldron hell 306 
,, house terrible to goblins 305 

Jessamine Bride 271 

Jewels: the Buddha, the Law, and the 
Order 232 

Jonah, parallel to the story of 2 
Joseph and I’otiphar’s wife, parallel to 
117 

Judgement hall 76 
Jugglers 204, 308 

Juggler’s trick of cutting a man piece- 
meal 204 

King of the Faith 37 
,, of the gods 168 
Kingdom destroyed from heaven 244 
King’s c<»nsecration 220 

Laugh, prince who could not 204 
Leaf, writing on 35 

108 (,(,■, also Fast) 

Life given witltuul t o iiiitotal com so 132 
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Life length of 200 
H token 283 

„ the result of good living 84 
Lords of the earth, four 294 
jotus battle 216 
„ fibres as food 193 
„ hell, 164 

Love arises from flowers which the lady 
drops into a nver 144 
Lucky house-timbers 156 
,, marks 82, 90 
,, stars 155 
,, tree 97 

Magic city 53 
Malarial fever 124 
Marriage, how to arrange 183 
,, with trees 294 
Matchmakers 229 
Meanest of men, Candalas 248 
Merit, »ee Karma 
Military tactics 216 

Milk-money, tribute on the birth of a 
prince 208 

Miracles 10, 72, 78, 109, 143, 145, 166. 

198, 203, 208 
Mongoose-tamer 214 
Moon, the 38, 40 

Murder the Buddha, Devadatta's attempt 
to 35 

Mystic science 140 

Naked savages 269 
Nature myth 51, 180 
Necessary things 215 
Nirvana 76. 112, 142, 151, 190, l9l, 215, 
280, 296 

Noose, for trapping 259, 265 

Omens 46, 236, 295 
,, of sight 245 
Orders, holy 22, 112 
Owl clan 175 

Palm -leaf, to frighten goblins 806 
Parables 189 
Parents, care for 260 
Passion, to quench 55 
Paths, the 1, 4, 18. 16, 22. 81, 35, 87, 39, 
46, 47, 67, 61, 70, 75, 78. 82, 86, 
106, 112, 164, 168, 178, 188, 197,216, 
228, 227, 249, 292, 298, 809 
Paths of Virtue, Ten 82 
Pedigree bounds, 272 
Penances of the ascetics, 189 
Perfection 808 

Perfections of the Bodhisatta, ten 266 

Petty sins 71 

Pilgrimage 112, 142 

Plowing festival 104 

Plow used as magical antidote 68 

Poison, charms to extract 20 

Potiphiur’s wife 117 

Prayer m the throes of death 62, 66, 804 
Problems solved 168, 169 


Prostration, full ceremony of 231 
Proverbs 169, 190 
Pun 160 

Race with the sun 183 
Razor-adze 296 
,, wheel, 1, 8 

Red flowers on a condemned man 119 
Refectory, 91 

Refuges, the 11, 112, 183, 221 
Release 189 

Renunciation 8, 257, 260, 264, 293, 803 
„ the great 76, 304, 809 
Rest-house 93 

Rice-culture, methods of 104 
Righteousness better than Vedas 190 
Right-wise procession 62, 65, 82, 220, 
305, 306 

Robbers’ scruples 72 
Roc birds, nee Garu)a 
Royal virtues, ten 96, 121, 251 
Royalty, five emblems of HO, 95 

Habbath vows {»ec Fast-day) 200, 205, 208 
Hainthood 75, 83, 111, 140, 216 
8akka teaches a lesson to the greedy 106 
,, tests virtue 251 

Salvation not won by asceticism alone, 
242 

Scape-goat, how men act the scape-goat 
for a king’s sms 230 
Self-sacrifice 256 
Serpent charmers 283 
,, king 120 

„ shape put on and off 282 
Serpents 223, 281 

Seven precious things 75, 168, 221, 262, 
288 

Shadow on the south never grows 266 
Sham ascetic 218 
Ship, magic 12 
Shrines 142 
Simples in surgery 258 
Sins, the five 6 
,, transferred 280 
Snare for birds 176 
Bounds, proverbial loud 118 
Spike- bed penance 189 
Spirits that guard a city 166 
Sprinkling, ceremonial 62, 94, 203, 220, 
237 

Sprinkling, water for, where obtained 94 
Squatting penance 189 
Stairway from heaven to earth 168 
Stand in the house and not find the 
granary 169 

Stars, lucky conjunction of 155, 160 
States of existence, three 801 
„ of suffering 112 
Sun, the 38, 40 
Surgery 258 
Sweeping, art of 244 
Swinging penance 189 

Tokens of parentage 190 
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Tale and introduction disoKree 218 
Taunting the gods, as a means of making 
them hear 182 

Ten paths of evil-doing 64, 112 
,, ,, of right-doing 65 

,, prudent things 110 
„ Royal Virtues 96, 121, 166, 232, 261 
Theseus, parallel to his story 144 
Thieves’ cliff (for execution) 119 
Three kinds of existence 76, 192, 801 
,, properties of existing things 215 
Threefold course of right 64 
Throne of Sakka grows hot 6, 117, 160, 
182, 203, 254 

Throne of Sakka trembles by a man’s 
great virtue 193 

Throne of Sakka, yellowstone 6, 168 
Thunderbolt charms 288 
Titan 285 . 304 
Toddy 101 

Tokens of parentage, 144 
Tooth-twigs 27. 213 
Tradition in families 34, 41 
Trance, mystic 83, 108, 124, 137, 150, 
207, 304 

Transcendent knowledge 137 
Transcendental doctrine 168 
Treasures of a oakkavatti 146 
Treasurer of the Law (Ananda) 232 
,, royal 27 

Tree deity 129, 194, 221, 294 
,, haun^ by dragons 221 
„ marriage of courtesans 294 
„ sacred 97 

Trees as the source of offspring 294 
Triple folds on the neck a sign of luek 82 
Truth absolute 266 

Truths, the 18, 16, 22, 81, 85, 89, 46, 57, 
61, 70, 76. 82, 86, 186, 178, 197, 216, 
228, 227, 282, 298 


Tumblers 197, 204 

Twenty-one unlawful ways of earning a 
living 112 


Umbrella, white, token of royalty 80, 88, 
84, 108, 208, 246, 261, 297, 298, 800, 
306 

Ungrateful son 28 
Universal monarch 75 
Unkempt holy men 296 
Unlawful ways of earning a living, twenty- 
one 112 


Vedas, the three 83 
Virtue better than safety 59 
Virtues, the five 44, 1^0, 170, 221 
,, ten royal 121, 251 
ten iM'rfoe.t 207 
„ the 112, 178. 183 
Vision, Kuiiernatural 56, 172, 254 


Waggon battle 216 
Warrior caste 17{> 
Washermen’s street 52 
Watchmen 17 
Water of gift 281, 288 
Water penance 189 
Waxing and waning age 146 
Weapons, five kinds of 100 
Wheel batUe 216 
„ of empire 146 
„ of the law 111 
,, weapon 62 

White umbrella, ses Umbrella 
Worldliness 278 
Wrestlers 52 
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Abhabbatth&nn 62 
Abhidhamma 187 
Aciratatl river 104, 106 
Adhamma, a name 64 
Aggi deva 61 

Aggimala sea, blazing like fire, where was 
gold 88 

Ahidipa, the Isle of Snakes, 150 
Anga, king and kingdom 281 
Ajapala 296 
Ajatasattu 216 
Ajjuna 51 

Akitti, a brahmin 149 

Akitti’s gate and quay in Benares 149 

Alavaka 112 

Ambattha caste 229 

Amkura 51 

AnagJuni 164 

Ananda 4, 8, 18, 16, 22, 27, 87, 44, 57, 
61, 62, 64, 71, 78, 82, 98, 99, 116, 

121, 123, 129, 186, 142, 143, 148, 

166, 167, 174, 178, 183, 191, 197, 

206, 227 , 281, 282, 234, 250, 256, 

267, 268, 264, 267 
Anatha-pindika 91, 117, 142, 143 
Anattalakkhana scriptures 111 
Angulimala 112 
Andhakavenbu, a servitor 61 
Anitthigandha, prince 291 
Anotatta lake 133, 238 
Anomk river 76 

Anumddha 8, 162, 182, 197, 210, 227, 
256, 804 
Apnada 88 

Aritthapura city 260 
Asitafijana city 50 
Assapala 296 
Asuras 86 
Anjank, lady 51 

Avadkna ^ktaka referred to 1, 32, 260 
Avanti, kmg 244 
„ kingdom 244 
Avici hell 90. 99, 124 
Avidurenidknam 179 
Ayoghara, prince 305 
,, the Wise 304 
Ayojjha, city 62 

Bahuputtaka, king 264 


Baka Brahma 112 
Bala-deva 61 

Bamboo grove (Veluvana) 22, 85, 16 
267, 264 
Bandhula 93 
Banyan grove 32, 179 
,, park 4 

Benares 6, 9. 14, 15, 17, 24, 26, 2H, 8; 
38, 40, 41, 46, 48, 68, 62, 71, 76, 1 > 
82, 83, 93, 96, 106, 107, 109, 11’ 
120, 122, 124, 126, 129, 132, 13; 

134, 137, 140, 149, 155, 157, 15t 

159, 161, 162, 163, 166, 169, 17] 

179, 180, 183, 188, 192, 199, 2(K 

210, 217, 222. 232, 234, 235, 231 

257, 264, 272, 274, 284, 290, 291 

293, 294, 297, 301, 302, 808, 304 

Benares, old names of: — 
Brahmavaddhara 75 
Molini 9, 12, 18 
Pupphavati 76 
Budassana 75 
Surundhana 75 
Bhaddakapitanl 304 
Bbaddaji 205 
Bhaggin 804 
Bhallatiya, king 272 
Bbandakucchi 239 
Bhandukanna, a juggler 204 
Bhkxadvaja 235 
Bharata, prince 79 
Bharu, king 86 
,, kingdom 86 

Bharukaeoha, seaport in Bharu 86 
Bhoga, a physician 808 
Bhutva, used of time 173 
Bilarikosiya 42 
Biinbiskra, king 167, 216 
Blessed One 9, 47, 61, 66, 71, 99, 168, 
198, 304 

Bodhikumara 14 

BodhisatU 5, 6, 8, 10, 14, 15, 22, 86, 47, 
49, 58, 61. 64, 67, 70, 77, 88, 84, 86, 
90, 108, 109. 117, 118, 121, 122, 133, 

135, 137, 138, 140, 149, 156, 163, 
169, 176, 188, 192, 194, 196, 197, 
205, 210, 212, 216, 231, 257, 269, 
260, 262, 277, 282 

Bu-lree, the great 146 
Brahma 236, 237 
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Brahma's heaven or world 5, 6, 14, 22, 
47, 49, 67, 76, 78, 109, 112, 152, 197, 
210, 286, 244, 250, 268, 280, 291, 
804, 809 
Brahmi 168 
Brahma, a 112 
Brahma angel 154 

Brahmadatta 5, 9, 14, 28, 82, 88, 40, 45, 
68, 62, 71, 88, 96, 105, 109, 117, 122, 
126, 129, 182, 187, 140, 149, 166, 

161, 169, 179, 183, 188, 192, 199, 

210, 282, 236, 267, 804 
Brahmavaddhana, old name of Benares 76 
Brahmin 191 

Buddha 7, 9, 13, 17, 22, 82, 86, 37. 48, 
49, 57, 62, 66, 71, 76, 86, 90, 98, 99, 
104, 109, 111, 112, 116, 117, 182, 

186, 187, 146, 147, 148, 167, 168, 

169, 172, 178, 183, 188, 192, 194, 

198, 207, 226, 227. 231, 282, 286, 

258, 256, 263, 804, 809 
Buddhtst Birth Stones referred to 85, 
179, 808 

Buddha Kassapa 1, 112 
Buddhist Suttas, oited 146 
Buhler, Bitu/illitteratur, cited 208 
Buruonf, Introduction, cited 154 

Cakkadaha 146 
Cakkavatti 146 
Campa, river 281 

Campeyya, Campeyyaka, a serpent king 
281. 286 

Canda, a fairy name 180 
Ganda, the Moon 40 
Canda-deva, 61 

Candala caste 124, 127, 191, 243 
Candapabbata, the Mountain of the Moon 
180 

Candorana, Mount 68, 60 
C&nura, a wrestler 62 
Cariyi-pitaka, referred to 17, 19, 260, 
258 ' 

Oatusaada 268 
Ceylon, 804 

Channa 76, 178, 268, 267 
Cincamanavika 116 

CitU or Cittakdto, Mount 197, 132, 244, 
264 

Cittamiga, Dapple Deer 257 
Clouston, Popular Tales, cited 144 
Crooke, Folk-lore of N. India, cited 166 
COlasutasoma 804 
CoUa-KaUnga, prince 144 
„ vagga, cited 166 
Canda 61 

Dadhimila sea, milk>white, where silver 
was 89 

DaU^adhamma-snttanta, alluded to 132 
Damila kingdom 150 
Dantapura city 143 

Daaabala 22, 85, 76, 86. 94, 99, 106. KMi, 
116, 117, 139, 168, 183, 198, 232, 
250,257 


Dasaratha, king 78 
Datta,=:Manti(latta 216 
Devadatta 22, 27, 86, 87, 64, 66, 98, 99, 
104, 121, 124, 129, 161, 166, 221, 
267, 268, 271, 276, 280, 290 
Devadatta swallowed up in the earth 64 
Devagabbha, princess 60 
Dhan^a, a name 64 
Dhammacetiya Sutta, referred to 96 
Dhammagutta, Elder 804 
Dbammantari, a physician 308 
Dhammapada, referred to 36, 37, 39, 91, 
94, 99. 116, 119, 198, 250, 304, 808 
Dhainmap&la 32 
Dhanap&la, the subduing of 257 
Dhanuggahatissa, Elder 216 
Dhatarattba 265 
Dhava tree 129 

Dibbacakkhuka, an ascetic 277 
Dighakilrayana 95 
DIpayana 17 
Ditthamaugalika 286 
Durenidanam 179 
Dvaravati city 53 

Eastern Park, the 198 
Emendations suggested, and remarks on 
the text 8, 9, 12, 18, 63, 67, 74, 83, 
96. 101, 106, 117, 118, 119, 136, 140, 
148, 156, 160, 162, 163, 167, 178, 

186, 187, 202, 204, 219, 222, 283, 

237, 238, 243, 244, 247, 262, 263, 

266, 268, 262, 263, 273, 286, 291, 

294 

Esukarl, King of Benares 293 

FausbfU, oited 262, 286, 291 
„ Ten Jdtaicas, oited 210 
Feer, referred to 260 

Fick, Sociale GUederunq, referred to 61, 
127, 128, 189, 227, 230 
Folk-Lore, cited 166 
Fortune-telling 144 
Fragrant Hill 182 

Oabbhaparihara 28 
Ganda, a gardener 167 
Gandhabba 159 

Gandhabba, celestial musician 40 
Gandham&dana, Mount 10, 182, 272 
Gandhara 63 

Ganges 140, 144, 162, 200, 272, 297, 299, 
303 

Ganges, heavenly 263 

Gar bharak Sana ^3 

Garu}a bird (roc) 112, 126, 287 

Gatis, the hve 1 

Gayksisa 111 

Ghatapandita 61 

Gopala 296 

Gotama 22, 104, 105, 116, 124, 167, 233 
Goraddhainana, a village 61 
Great Being, the 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 22. 
26, 48. 49. 69, 74. 82, 88, 89, 90, 108, 
111, 118, 120, 121, 122, 126, 138, 
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184, 186, 188, 141, 142, 149, 150, 

166, 167, 169, 160, 162, 168, 164, 

166, 166, 167, 171, 177, 178, 179, 

180, 181, 182, 196, 196, 197, 209, 

212, 214, 225, 226, 281, 286, 236, 

237, 288, 289, 240, 241, 242, 248, 

244. 249, 262, 263, 264, 266, 266, 

267, 268, 269, 260, 261, 262 263, 

264, 266, 266, 267, 268, 271, 278, 

279, 281, 282, 283. 284, 285, 286, 

287, 288, 290. 291, 806, 806, 308 

Grierson, Bthar Peasant Life, referred to 
117 

Grimm cited 206 


Hall of Truth 22, 86, 40, 47, 62, 64, 75, 
86, 96, 99, 111, 117, 124, 132, 139, 
148, 154, 161, 169, 188, 198, 206, 
217, 227, 282, 257, 264 
Highland Tales referred to 6 
Hardy’s Manual or Monachtem referred 
to 41, 76, 86, 88, 89, 91, 92, 99, 104, 
111, 112, 116, 140, 142, 145, 154, 
198, 267, 271, 296 
Hatthipala 296, 804 


Himalaya 5, 1 

14, 16 

, 17, 

47, 48, 49 

, 58, 

71, 

74, 78. 79, 

109, 

120, 

129, 

187, 

169, 

176, 

179, 

180, 

181, 

182, 

188, 

198, 

207, 

208, 

211, 

280, 

231, 

238, 

234, 

286, 

288, 

242, 

244, 

246, 

249, 

257. 

268, 

272, 

274, 

276. 

276, 

278, 

280, 

296, 802, 806, 809 




Indapatta city 227 
Indra 219, 268 
!m181 

Janaaandha, prince 109 
Jari (old age) 67 
Jataka-Malft, referred to 250 
J&takaa refeired to in the notes : 
Abbhantara 204 
Aditto 227, 260 
Anannsooiya 18 
Anusooiya 66 
Bakabnii^ma 412 
Cakkavika 44 
Cibi 250 
Data 186 
Haliddiriga 188 
Jayaddlsa 166, 267 
Javanabadisa 185 
KaMdiapa 124 
KJOabUm 81 
Kkmanlta 104 
Khantiridi 40, 149 
Kofiaimbali 71 
Mittavindaka 1 
Mora 210 
Naooa 181 
IUj0Tlda882 
BaifagftTAeara 140 
BaM56 
BatakatulSe 


J&takas referred to in the notes : 
Sig&la 205 
Biri 24 
Bivir&ja 250 
Vaddhakisukara 216 
Vidabbha 72 

Jatakas referred to in text : — 
Ananusociya 13 
Cullapalobhana 291 
Bankhapala 288 
Bhuridatta 288 
Mahahamsa 264 
Mora 258 
Cullahamsa 267 
Mahaummagga 267, 298 
Gijjha (not by name) 1 
Sovira 250 
Suoira 227 
Mahftpanada 204 
Kusa 192 
VaKsantara 179 
Mahadhaminapala 179 
Ummagga 46, 116 
Candalunnara 179 
Apannaka 179 
Sama 176 
Runftla 129 
Sadhftbhojana 115 
Yuvanjana 76 
Pupphavat! 76 
Sonandana 76 
Cullasutasoma 76 
Udaya 75 
Kusa 17, 66 
Mahakanha 118 
Bhuridatta 113 
Kuna]a 91 
KatthahAri 98 
Punnaka 9, 113 
Sama 68 

Matthakundali 50 
Mabajanaka 26 

Jfttakas translated in this book 
Akitta 148 
Amba 126 
Ayoghara 804 
Bnaddasala 91 
DhaUatiya 271 
Bhikkhaparampara 232 
Bhisa 192 
Bhuripanha 46 
Bilarikoaiya 40 
CakkaTkka 44 
Camneyya 281 
Candakmnara 179 
Catudvara 1 
„ pouithika 9 
Gittasambhata 244 
CaUabodhi 18 
CoUanirada 186 
Onllaknn*|a 91 
DaadwAnmana 227 
Daaaratha 78 
Dhamma 64 
Data 189 
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J&UkM trftoeUted in this book 
Ghftta 50 
HAihift 264 
JanasAodhA lOST 

Javanahaihsa 182 / 

Jonha 61 
K&lingabodhi 142 
K&ma 104 
Kanba 2 

Kanhadipayana 17 
Koaiya 115 
Kukkata 36 
Mah&dhammap&la 32 
Mahftkanha 111 
Mahimahgala 46 
Mabftmora 210 
Mahapaduma IIG 
Mahapalobhana 290 
Mabaukkuaa 188 
Mahavanija 221 
Matauga 235 
M&tiposaka 58 
Mattakundali 37 
Mandaka 115 
Mitt&mitta 122 
Nigrodha 22 
PaAoapandita 293 
Pancuposatha 205 
P&nlya 71 
Phandaoa 129 
Rohantamiga 257 
Burn 161 
S&dblna 223 
Bftliked&ra 175 
Samkba 9 
Samuddav&nija 98 
Saihvara 62 
Barabhamiga 166 
Battigumba 267 
Sirimanda 257 
Bivi 250 
Somanassa 275 
Bupp&raka 86 
Suruoi 198 
TaoobasOkara 216 
Takkala 27 
Takk&fiya 158 
UdayaM 
Uddilaka 188 
Yavafijaya 75 
Jatimanta, a brahmin 242 
Jetavana 1, 9, 13. 17. 27. 87, 40. 44, 46. 
50, 58, 61, 64, 71, 76. 78, 82, 88, 86, 
91, 96, 98, 99, 106, 109, 111, 116, 
122, 124. 182, 186, 189, 142, 148, 
158, 154, 166, 175, 188, 188, 192, 
198, 205, 210, 216, 221, 228, 227, 
282, 285, 244, 250, 271, 275, 281, 
290, 298 

Jetavana lake 99 
Jlvaka368 

Journal Aiiatiqui cited 158 
Journal of the Pali Text Society referred 
to 112, 189 
Jnangs of Oriaaa 269 


Junha, prince 62 

Kaxhsa, prince 50 
„ district 50 
Kajafigala cloister 196 
Kftlf, Kalika, a oourtosan 157 
Kglmga, king 148 

kingdom 148 
Kh^ingabharadvaja 145 
Ka)ud5yi 197 

K&laaena, king of Ayojjha 52 
Kalavallimandapa 304 
Kamasutta referred to 105 
Kanavera flower 119 
Kanoana-devi, a brahmin maid 192 
Kanha, a sage 4 
Kanha-dipftyana. a sage 18, 58 
Kanthaka, Buddha’s horse 75 
Kapilapura 82, 199 
Kapilavatthu 4, 92, 179 
Kara, an island 150 
,, leaves 149 
Karandaka monastery 61 
Kartsa 146 

Karma 3, 18, 34, 99, 101, 161, 214, 226, 
238, 247, 248, 262 
Kasi, king 67 

„ king of 286, 288, 291. 305 
„ kingdom 14. 17, 28, 82, 60, 62, 64, 
67. 70, 71, 72, 140, 141, 210, 288, 
237, 295 
Kasina 108 

Kassapa 44. 188, 151, 197, 210, 804 
„ Buddha 1,112 

„ converted by Buddha 179 

Katakandhakara 304 
KaUha vahana, king of Benares 98 
Kkvirapattana 150 
KelAaa, Mount 146 
Kesava 54 
Khattiya 92, 191 

„ caste 127, 145 

Khema, lake 264 
„ queen 162 

„ „ of Benares 211 

„ „ of Brahmadatta 257, 264 

KhujjuttarA 197 

Khuram&la sea, where diamonds art 
found, and monstrous flsh 86 
Kinnara 159, 179 
KokAlika 104, 158, 161 
Kowfa 244 
Kofavya, king 227 
KosaJa 109, 110 
„ city 99 

„ king of 91, 117, 122, 216, 227, 275 
„ kingdom 88 
KosambI city 17, 36, 246 
,. park 285 
Kosambalm, king 86 
Kosambika, king 17 
Kodya 177 

Koeiyagotta, a brahmin 175 
Kii^a804 

Kum kingdom 227, 275, 279 
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Kuainara 93 
Lakkhana, prince 79 

Lai Behan Day, Folk Talet of Bengal, 
cited 144 

Latthivana, the bamboo forest 179 

Liochavi clan 94 

Life of Buddha referred to 35 

Madda, kingdom 144 
Maddakucchi, deer park 267 
Madhura 50 
MadhuvaseUha 197 
Magadha 23 

„ king 175, 281 

,, kingdom 205, 281 

Maghava 252 
Mah&dhanaka 161 
Mahadeva, elder 304 
Mahagovinda Sutta referred to 227 
Mab&kamsa, king 50 
Maha-Kalinga, prince 144 
„ Kancana, a rich brahmin 192 
,, Rappina 112 
„ Kassapa 112 
„ ,, elder 244 

,, Kosala king 216 
Mahali, a blind counaellor 94 
Mahamayft 61, 82, 260, 304 
Maha-mangala-sutta qaoted 46 
Mah&n^a, elder 804 
Mahanama 92 
Mah&pan&da, prince 203 
Mah&rakkhita, an ascetic 275 
Mahasiigara, king of Madhura 50 
Mahasamgharakldiita 304 
Mah&slya, elder 804 
Mkhavagga cited 173, 198 
Mah&vasto referred to 82 
Mala kingdom 207 
MalatA 209 

Malimahadeva, elder 804 
Mallamgiri hill 278 
Mallians 94 

Mallika, the Jesaamine Bride 98, 271 
Mandavya 17 

,, prmce 238 
Manimekhala, a deity 11 
Manosila, diatnct of Himalaya 238 
Mantidatta, elder 216 
Marco Polo cited 204 
M&tanga 285 

M&tali the charioteer of Sakka 40, 113, 
224 

Meghiya 61 

Mejjha, kingdom 242 

Mem, Mount 286 

Mig&ra’s mother 198 

Milinda, questions of, cited 8, 145, 250 

Mittagandhaka, a lay brother 188 

Mittayindaka 1 

Miihili 198, 224 

Molini, old name of Benares 9. 12, IS 
Moi^iina 44. 186, 148, 154, 168, 185, 
197, 210, 804 


Moon and R&hn 209 
,, Mountain the 180 
Mufp^kU 304 
Mutam 4/ ' 

M./:'.'^a wrestler 52 

' ® 1 
T 

Naga, an isU 150 
Nagamunda, a slave woman 92 
Nagasamala, elder 61 
Nagita 61 
Nahutaih 108 
Nalak&ra, a god 200 

Nalamala sea, red in colour, where coral 
was 89 

Nanda, Buddha’s half-brother 140 
„ hill 71, 72, 73, 216, 230, 283 
Nandagopa, a servine woman 50 
Narada 139 
„ king 226 
Nerbuddha river 246 
Nerafijara river 246 
Nidanakatha 179 
Nigrodhakumara 24 

Nilavannakusam^a sea, green in colour, 
where emeralds were found 89 
North Indian Notet and Quenca cited 144 

Oldenberg, Buddha, cited 189 

,, Religion dea Veda, cited 230 

Pacceka Bodhisatta 215 

„ Buddha 9, 10, 12, 62, 71, 72, 73, 
74, 75, 200, 201, 207, 208, 209, 210, 
215, 231, 233, 234, 242 
Padaparama 83 
Paduma, prince 117 
Pahata = pahma 243 
Pajjuna 51 
Paucala 248 
,, king 268 

Paficasikha, a gandhabba 40 
Pancati, queen 301 
Pandaraka hill 278 
Pandukanna, a juggler 204 
Parileyya 197 
Pasenadi, king 216 

,, king, and the beggar maid 271 
Passehi = phassehi 279 
Passow, Carminn Oraera Popnluria, cited 
155 

Patiharayapakkha 202 

Patikolamba, a cook 268 

Patimokkha 82 

Patuas of Orissa 269 

Pausanias cited 144 

Payala 89 

Phandana tree 129 

PhiiHsadeya, Elder 304 

Pindola-bhaxadvaja, hie miracle 166 

Pottika 23 

Pukkusa caste 112, 127, 191 
Pupna 197 
Puimaka, king 113 
Puppha, Pnpphaka, a parrot 266, 270 
Pupphavati, old name of Benares 76 
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Puran Mai, legend of, referred f 

Kahu 209 
lljihula 22, 185 
„ Elder 99 
Rahula’s mother 16, .46/ 

182, 290 / ■ 

Rajapaha city 23, 46, IC",' 
liakkbita-Kumara 47 
Ramma, old name of Benares 75 ; Ram- 
raaka 77 

Rama-pandita, prince 79 
Ramayana referred to 78, 82 
Renu, king 275 
Rhys Davids cited 179, 308 

„ „ and Oldeuberp, Mahdvagga, 

cited 198 

Itobertson Smith, Rehgion of the Semttei, 
cited 155 

Rohan ta, a deer 257 
,, a lake 257 


Sivaka, a surgeon 252 
Sivi, king 260 
„ kingdom 250 
„ prinoe 250 

Bleeinan, Rambles, referred to 104 
Somanassa, prince 277 
Sucandaka, a palace 82 
^dda caste 127, 191 
BlSSksana, old name of Benares 75 
,, king 113 
Suddhodhana, king 32, 82, 304 
Sudhamma, queen 280 
Suidas cited 159 
Sujampati 252 

Humedha, daughter of Brahmadatta 199 

Sumukha, a goose 204 

Sunakkhata 01 

Supparaka 87 

Sutana, a deer 257 

Sutta-nipftta referred to 95, 105, 110, 114, 
19G 


Ruhinl river 129 

Rohineyya, a courtier 64 

Ruci, king (= Suruci) 201 

Rup and Basaut, story of, referred to 117 

Sahbadatta, king of Ramma 75 
Sadhina, king 224 
S&gala 61 
S&gala city 144 
B&gara, prince 50 
Sahampati 154 

Sakiva clan 263, 267 ; see Sakya 
Sakka 4, 6, 7, 8, 40, 41, 43, 44, 47. 67, 68, 
85, 106, 112, 113, 114, 115, 117, 150, 
151, 162, 168, 172, 173, 174, 182, 

193, 194, 196, 200, 201, 202, 208, 

204, 224, 225, 251, 254, 255, 256, 

282, 296, 303, 308 

Sakka alarmed by great virtue in a human 
being 150 

Sakka in disguise {see Black-Hound) 161 
Sakya clan 91, 99, 107 ; see S&kiya 
Salindiya, a village of brahmins 175 
Sallasutta quoted 95 
Sambhuta 244 
Sailikatadhamma 169 
Samvara, pnnce 83 
Samyutta-Nikilya referred to 290, 302 
Samkassa city 168 
Sankha, a brahmin 9 
Santikenidknam 179 

Sariputta 22, 35, 44, 49. 57, 61, 86, 104, 
121, 180, 142, 154, H>8, 169. 174, 
185, 197, 210, 223, 232, 234 , 253, 
263, 267, 280, 290, 304 
Satagira 197 

Battigumba, a parrot 268 
Sivatthi 9, 87, 71, 78, 82, 91, 94, 96, 99, 
104, 105, 116, 124, 136, 142, 148, 
167, 169, 183, 198, 221 
Sept SutUu Pahs referred to 17 
Siddhattha, prmoe 82, 207 
Sineru, Mount 168, 210 
Sita, prmoess 79 


Sumana, a serpent 282 
Suriya-deva 51 
,, the sun 40 
Suruci, king 198 
,, prince 198 

Surundhana city 67, 70; old name of 
Benares 76 
Buyama 168 

TakkfU’iya 155 

Takkasilfc 5, 14, 24, 32. 36, 47, 62, 68, 
107, 109, 124, 126, 140, 192, 198, 
199, 245, 251, 283 
Tarati 70 

Tathagata 4, 9, 47, 64, 71, 76, 78, 88, 86, 
90. 93, 94, 96, 98, 99, 117, 122, 140, 
142, 148, 179, 1H.3. 198, 201, 221, 
232, 235, 266, 267, 271, 276, 298, 
304, 309 
Tepitaka 137 
Theragatha 308 

,, cik‘d 204 

,, referrwi to 35 

Thirty -Three, heaven of the 40, 44, 67, 
70, 100, 112, 148, 168, 226, 226, 227, 
277, 294, 295 
Three Baskets 101 
Tikuta hill 273 
Titans 219 

Tokens of parentage 144 
Toy Cart referred to 119 
Tudu Brahma, a spiritual teacher 154 
Tundila 157 

Udayabhadda, prince 67 
Udayabhadda, princess 67 
Uddalaka, named after the tidd&la tree 
188 

Udena, king 235 
Uggasena, king 284 
Ujjeni city 244 
Ujjhanakammaui 182 
f'pajjha^a 239 
Upajotiya 239 
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UpakamBa, prince 50 
Upa-Kanoaxia, a brahmin youth 192 
Up&li 168 

Uparimandalakamalaya 304 
Upasagara, prince 60 
Upav^a 61 

Uposatha, an elephant breed 145 
,, prince 84 
Uppalavanna 18, 197, 268 
Uruvela, a place 111, 179 
Uslnara, king 112 
UsBada heU 8, 263, 806 
Uttarapafioila city 268, 275 
„ king of 240 
Uttar apatha 50 


Vajira, prinoeflH 217 
VaijhamaU 119 

Valabbamukha sea, like a great pit, 
terrific 89 
Vallabha 92 
Vamantapabbh/lra 304 
Vamaa, kingdom of 17 
Varuna-deva 51 

VaBabhakhattiya, a half-caste 92 
Vasava (Sakka and Indra) 151, 173, 195, 
197, 226 
Vasitthaka 28 
VaBU'deva 61 

Val&ha, breed of horses 145 
Vedantaparibhaaha referred to 104 
Vedas 83, 190, 288, 296 
Vejayanta, palace of Bakka 224 
Veluriyain 89 

Veluvana, see Bamboo Grove 
Vepulla 145 



,, kingdom 201, 224 
Vidhura 227 
Vidudabha 92 
Vinaya 137 
Virtues, five 261 

Vis^ha, the great lay sister 22, 91, 117, 
148, 198, 205 

Vishnu Pur^a referred to 120 
Vissakamma, the celestial architect 168, 
203, 280, 303, 309 


Warren, llnddhtsm in Translations, cited 
140, 179, 198 

Westergaard's Catalogue referred to 9 

Yama, king of death 173, 253 
Yama world or heaven 295 
Y’afina-datta 19 
Y'uddhitthila 227 

,, prince 77 
Yugandhara, Mount 133, 168 
Yasavati, a brahmin girl 149 
Yuvafijana, prince 70 

ZeitHchri ft der deutschen morfienhmdischni 
Gesi'UscUaft cited 153 
Zenobius cited 159 









